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This report consists of thirteen volumes. 

Volume I contains the report of the committee and the views of the minority. 

Volume II contains the testimony taken hy the committee in relation to North Caro- 
lina, and the report of the trials in the United States circuit court held at Baleigh, 
North Carolina. 

Volumes III, IV, and V contain testimony taken hy the committee in relation to 
South Carolina, and the report of the trials in the United States circuit court held at 
Columbia, South Carolina. Index to the three volumes is contained in volume III. 

Volumes VI and VII contain testimony taken hy the committee in relation to Geor- 
gia. Index is contained in volume VI. 

Volumes VIII, IX, and X contain testimony taken hy the committee in relation to 
Alabama. Index is contained in volume VIII. 

Volumes XI and XII contain testimony taken hy the committee in relation to Mis- 
sissippi. Index is contained in volume XI. 

Volume XIII contains miscellaneous testimony taken hy the committee, testimony 
in relation to Florida, and miscellaneous documents. 
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AARON, NANCY SUSAN, testimony of 459, 460 

thirty-two years of age ; born and lives in Jackson County, Georgia ; is mar- 
ried; was visited by the Ku-Klux 459 

William Booth threatened with flogging 4(30 

AARON, W. R., testimony of 588-591 

twenty-eight years old ; born in Forsyth County; live in Jackson County; 

a farmer 588 

is visited by thirty-six Ku-Klux ; they came for Mr. Booth ; said nothing out 
of the way to his folks ; was asked by Perry Nicholson to join the Ku- 
Klux - x 588 

did not see the men who attacked Mr. Holiiday 589' 

William Booth threatened 590 

negro whipped "591 

Ackridge, case of. (See Eckridge. ) 

Acock, (Haycock,) whipping, by negroes of 7,237,238 

.-Adam, (colored,) outrage upon, (Habersham County) 488 

Adams, Kitchen, homicide of 282 

Addison, Joseph, outrage upon, (Haralson County, May, 1871) 544,545,546,1009 

Addison, Joseph, whipping of son-in-law and nephew of, (Haralson County, May, 

187 J) 545 

Addison, Joseph, outrage upon wifo and sister-in-law of, (Haralson County, Sep- ' 

tember, J 871) 546 

ADDISON, JOSEPH, testimony of 545-548 

twenty-four years old ; born in Muscogee County ; lives in Haralson County ; 
a farmer; a Union man ; whipping of his brother-in-law and his son; is notified 
to leave ; lay out three weeks ; visited by the Ku-Klux and whipped, March, 

187 J; is again notified to leave 545 

again visited by the Ku-Klux, May 31 ; taken out and shot at 545, 546 

outrage upon his wife and sister-in-law September, 1871 ; was driven away 546 

was assailed for being a radical; killing of John Walthall; the party assault* 

ing him was disguised 47 

Address of B. H. Hill before the Society of Alumni, University of Georgia, July 31, 

J 871 799-808 

Adkins, Senator, homicide of, (near Dearing, 1869).... 136,207,208,231,268,269,283,284, 
610,737,742,770, 1019, 1021, 1023-1026, 1150, 1151, 1158, 1210, 1211 

Adkins, Senator, encounter with Mr. Adams 1025, 1030, 1033 

Alibis 818,873,876 

"Allen, Harry, and wife, (colored,) whipping of, (Gwinnett County, May, 1871). 603, 641, 681 

-Allen, Jack, (colored,) whipping of, (Gwinnett County, May, 1871) 603,641,681 

Allen, Thomas M., homicide of brother-in-law of, (Jasper County, October, 1868). 607,608 

ALLEN, THOMAS M., (colored,) testimony of 607-618 

thirty-eight years old ; born in Charleston, South Carolina ; lives in Atlanta ; 
pastor of Baptist church at Marietta, Jasper County ; came to the State about 
1849; was a slave till emancipation ; took an active part in the constitutional 
convention; elected to the legislature in 1868; colored members expelled ; 

was reinstated 607 

voted for Grant; renominated for the legislature : beaten by 60 votes 609 

visit of the Ku-Klux to his house October 17, 1868, and his brother-in-law 

Emanuel killed 607,608 

verdict of the coroner's jury; received a threatening letter; whipping of Mr. 
Goldsboro ; murder of Terry and six of his sons, in Warren County ; killing 

of Ayer, Ash burn, and Adkins 610 

no safety for colored people except in the large cities ; killing of Abram Turner, 
in Putnam County ; colored people expect protection from the Federal Gov- 
ernment only ; believes many of the jurymen and lawyers are members of 
the Ku-Klux ; Ku-Klux operations principally in the Black Belt, wherever 
the negroes are in the majority ; colored people very peaceable ; whipping 
of Abram Colby v 61 1 
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ALLEN, THOMAS M. —Continued. 

was advised to quit the Union League; feeling toward white radicals 612 

investigation made by the military authorities of the killing of Emanuel 613 

organization of the Grant Rangers 608, 613, 615, 617 

Union League, a secret political organization ; these organizations necessary 

to render the right of suffrage efficient and practical 615 

sentiment in his county good about schools ; greatest amount of ignorance 

among the colored people on large plantations ; church statistics 616 

no armed organization among the colored people of the State ; political affairs 
getting worse ; a colored man not daring to say now what he could say two 

years ago 617 

Amendments, constitutional 523,772,773,8*21 

Amnesty, probable effect of general 60,318,319,448,529,530,759,760,813,903,997, 

998,1129,1134,1137 

ANDERSON, EDWARD C, testimony of 175-182 

resident of Savannah, and mayor of that city for years ; laws are fully en- 
forced ; courts ample for the maintenance of the law ; one or two disturbances 
in that section of the State; election riot in Savannah ; tarring and feathering 
of Aaron Hurt and the assault upon Aaron A. Bradley ; Southern Georgia 

entirely free from Ku-Klux organizations 176 

northern men received with the utmost kindness ; negroes law-abiding and 
orderly ; prosperous condition of Savannah ; city under democratic rule ; 
• effect of the removal of disabilities ; present taxation as compared with that 

four or five years ago 177 

sentiment of the people toward the Government of the United States and its 
administration ; relative colored and white population of the sea-island and 
rice region : no knowledge of any organization of disguised men in the 

State 178 

belongs to the democratic party, and was a colonel in the confederate army. 179 
crimes committed by white men during the time he was mayor; increased 

value of property in Savannah 180 

the city pays one- fifth of the whole taxation of the State 181 

the people look upon the State government as an iniquity to civilization 182 

ANDERSON, LEWIS, (colored,) testimony of 864-866 

twenty-five years old ; born and lives in Walton County ; knows Mr. Felker 
and Jim Austin to be Ku-KIux ; they advised him to give up his pistol, and 
to be polite to white people; saw twenty-five Ku-Klux in Walton County in 

1869 864 

killing of Jake Daniel ; whipping of Charley Smith ; Mr. Felker drew his pis- 
tol on him in March last ; whipping of Gus Mills 865 

ANGIER, NEDON L., testimony of 149-175,1062-1070 

has resided thirty-one years in the State; twenty-three in Atlanta; went 
north in 1863, and remained till the close of the war; was collector of in- 
ternal revenue at Augusta 149 

elected as a republican to the State convention, and elected by the general 
assembly State treasurer in 1868; the laws of the State have been violated 

and disregarded by the party in power and the governor 150 

points in which the law has been disregarded, viz: mortgage bonds used by 
the governor for other purposes than the redemption of the old bonds ; $55,000 

to Kimball's Opera House 150, 151, 156, 157, 160, 161, 162 

issue of bonds in excess ; engraving the name of the treasurer upon them with- 
out authority, and not reporting them to the treasury ; issue in excess of 
gold bonds to meet the bonded indebtedness and other expenses of the State ; 
misapplication of the school-fund ; use of State railroad funds for other pur- 
poses than railroads 151 

election law approved by governor containing points violative of the constitu- 
tion ; inordinate sum paid for the printing of the constitution of the State in 
pamphlet form ; payment of the interest on the Alabama and Chattanooga 
Railroad bonds; more clerks than the law authorizes and illegal payments 

of rewards 152, 153, 165, 166, 167 

pardons granted by the governor, taken from the pardon-book 153 

statement of the State finances 153-155 

knowledge of the Ku-Klux outrages 156, 174 

history of the management of the Chattanooga and Atlanta Railroad 157, 169 

road leased to certain parties named 158, 169, 170 

effort made to conceal the true state of the indebtedness of the State 158 

opinion as to the corruption of Governor Bullock, and his attempt to justify what 

he has done 158,159 

misapplication of the school-fund 162, 163 
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ANGIER, NEDON L.— Continued. 

printing of the State constitution 163 

the payment of interest on railroad bonds „ 164 

pardoning power exercised by the governor, and its effect 156, 167, 168, 169 

general impression that Governor Bullock has not administered the govern- 
ment fairly and honestly 170 

cannot say whether the outrages committed had anything to do with Governor 

Bullock's maladministration of affairs 171 

they grew out of the objection of the people to negro suffrage, in connection 

with so many white people disfranchised 172 

doubts the propriety of negro suffrage ; negroes quiet and well-behaved in 

everything except pilfering 173 

Ku-Klux law a source of irritation in some localities 174 

propriety of enforcing it 175 

is state treasurer of Georgia ; testified before the committee at Washington 1062 

born in New Hampshire; came south when twenty-four years old 1064 

never received a cent of interest on the State deposits 1062 

letter to the House of Representatives of Georgia, July 20, 1670, relative to the 

school-fund 1062,1063 

the charge that he ever used the school-fund for his own purpose false and slan- 
derous 1063 

supervising pow^r over the affairs of Georgia exercised by General Terry ; mis- 
appropriation of the school-fund 1063, 1064 

unreliability of negroes as witnesses 1064 

management of the State funds 1065-1068, 1070 

governor Bullock and the 7 per cent, mortgage bonds 1067, 1068 

removal of the post-office to Mr. Kimball's building 1067, 1C69 

ANTHONY, MARTIN, (colored,) testimony of 692-694 

forty years old; born in Virginia; lives in Atlanta; came from Morgan 

County; left there because he could not stay in peace 692 

his door broken in and himself beaten, August, 1869 692, 693 

Antony, , (colored,) whipping of, (Floyd County) 405 

ARNOLD, RACHEL, (colored,) testimony of 383-390 

from twenty-two to twenty-five years old ; born in White County, Georgia, 

and lives there now 388 

whipping of Mary Brown ; exposure of person 389 

Ashburn, George, homicide of, (Columbus, March, 1868) 136,184,166-188,431,433, 

451-453, 532, 533, 610, 770, 762, 784, 785, 786, 1035, 1036 

Ashburn, George, character of 434 

ATKINS, JAMES, testimony of 522-532 

native of Georgia; collector of internal revenue, since 1865; a republican .. . 522,523 
community generally peaceable ; many outrages in different parts of the State ; 
more breaches of the peace than before the war ; judges administer the law 

as justly as possible ; juries influenced by their feelings 522 

st^te of feeling between whites and blacks * 522,523 

thirteenth amendment adopted under duress ; passions generated by the war 

gradually subsiding 523 

farms better cultivated than before the war ; general disposition on the part 
of the whites to improve the condition of the State ; prejudice against the 

negroes having schools 524 

Amos S. Alexander, and Jackson Alexander, Chattooga County, visited by Ku- 
Klux, September, 1871 ; Mr. Rott, visited, whipped, and threatened ; illicit 

distilling ; resistance to officers in collecting internal revenue tax 525 

an organization for political purposes ; a Ku-Klux order 525, 526 

cases of Ashburn, Atkins, Ayer, and another ; number of carpet -baggers exag- 
gerated ; northern men's chances equally as good as those of the citizens of 

the State, if they ignore politics or are democrats - 526 

the problem of negro equality ; feeling of antagonism 527 

effect of the Freed men's Bureau 527,528 

the ignorant must be educated ; feeling toward the negro 528,529 

the foundation of the troubles ; a want of adjustment between the races ; the 
question of the proposed equality of negroes a sore one ; misapprehension 

about the matter ; division of the negro vote in 1870 529 

probable effect of general amnesty 529, 530 

party use of the feeling of antagonism between the races 530 

article from Nashville paper on carpet-baggers 530,531 

not the custom for negroes to sit on juries ; does not advise Federal interference 

at this time 531 

the State under General Terry 531,532 
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Atkinson, R. H., report on pardon statistics 809-810,825-826,840-841 

Atlanta, riot in 254,255 

Ayer, Dr., homicide of 610,785, 1019 

B. 

Barmore, Mr., homicide of, (Tennessee. 1869) 74b 

BARNES, ELI, (colored,) testimony of 954-95!* 

thirty-six years old ; born and lives in Hancock County 954 

republican candidate for the legislature 955 

member of the legislature in 1869 957 

his house surrounded by men in disguise, October, 1869 954,955 

has received a great many notices to leave ' 955 

character of the election in Hancock County 955,956,957 

killing of Jerry Long and Will Culver ; whipping a common thing ; scores shot, 

but not killed ; some driven into the swamps ; nobody punished 956 

witnesses who testify to Ku-Klux operations would not be safe at home 959 

Barney, Mr., homicide of negroes by, (Habersham County, 1865) 484,495 

Battle, Lawrence, whipping of brother-in-law of, (Hancock County) 1204 

BENAFIELD, JACK, (colored,) testimony of 683,684 

thirty-one years old ; born and lives in Walton County 683 

saw live Ku-Klux in March last ; knew William Felker ; was raided on and run ; 

whipping of Billy Smith 683 

Benaneld, Jack, (colored,) whipping of, (Walton County, October, 1871) 466 

BENNING, HENRY LEWIS, testimony of 182-189 

a resident of Columbus, was solicitor of the circuit, and judge ; law is well 
administered in his district ; no secret associatious of any sort except the 
Loyal League clubs ; the general opinion of those Leagues is that they are 

for political purposes 183 

particulars of a homicide, in 18^8, of a negro riding in a democratic proces- 
sion .* 183,186 

killiug of George Ashburn by disguised men 184, 186, 187, 188 

homicide of Major Warner 184, 188, 189 

no secret organization of either party, in the region of which Columbus is the 
center, embracing some thirty or forty counties ; the district republican ; law 
and order prevail in Southern and Western Georgia ; citizens can express 

their political opinions freely ; the city has a good school system 185 

BENSON, CAROLINE, (colored,) testimony of 386-385 

forty-eight years old ; born in North Carolina ; lives in White County, 

Georgia 386 

whipping of Mary Brown and Joe Brown, May 20, 1871 ; exposure of person 

of the females 387 

names of parties engaged in the raid 388 

Bonds, issue of, by the governor of State 102, 103, 110, 151, 1067, 1068 

Booth, William, threats against 460, 590 

BRADFORD, ROBERT fl., testimony of 707-712 

sixty-one years old; born in South Carolina; lives in Gwinnett County; a 

farmer 707 

a Union man 709 

has heard of Ku-Klux, that they take up and whip some people 707 

general opinion is that they should be put down, but nothing has been done ; 
thinks a white republican could freely discuss political opinions without 

disturbance, but hardly thinks a freedman could 708 

the democratic paper of the county says nothing for or against them ; was 
told that the Ku-Klux were going to visit him ; only one boy in the 'settle- 
ment whipped ; prevailing opinion that the court-house was burned by private 
individuals who had some bad case in court, some say by the Ku-Klux ; the 

county democratic by one-fifth majority 709 

Dougherty whipped for insulting decent girls 710, 71 1 

there is a fair and just settlement with colored tenants by the owners of the 

lands; a good feeling between whites and blacks; negroes vote freely 711 

Bradham, William, (colored,) whipping of, (Floyd County, 1870) 75 

Bradley, Aaron, (colored,) assault by negroes upon 176 

BRAND, M. V , testimony of 350-356 

thirty-four years of age ; born in Waldon County, Georgia ; now sheriff of 
Gwinnett County ; elected December 24, 1870 ; deputy sheriff for a year 

before 350 

is engaged in selling groceries „ 351 

elected sheriff not by party votes 353 
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BRAND, M. V.~ Continued. 

burning of court-house and records therein on the night of September 10, 1871 ; 
very little effort made to ferret out the perpetrators ; arrested some parties, 
but they were released on habeas zorgus? found no disguises, only some 
horse-covers 350 

some parties indicted for card-playing, and the witnesses against them notified 
by the Klan to leave; most of the Ku-Kluxing done last year and this year, 
the worst part this year; growing worse of late; several black people 
whipped, and a number of whites threatened ; those mistreated belong 
generally to the republican party ; never heard of a democrat being mistreated ; 
a great many favor and justify the Klan 351 

no doubt that there is a big Klan in Gwinnett County, numbering from 300 to 
500; two or three of their captains under bond with bills of indictment 
against them ; character of these men generally bad ; the Ku-Klux claim to 
be democrats 352 

about five whites to one colored in the county; county democratic ; no ob- 
struction in serving processes or in arresting men, or in obtaining convic- 
tions for breaches of the peace ; fair juries 353 

last whipping occurred about two months since ; no arrests made for these 
whippings by the Ku-Klux, the civil authorities seeming not inclined to 
touch them ; firing of pistols in a Methodist church in Cain's district; Mr. 
Timms, justice of the peace, notified to leave or he would be killed ; certified 
copy of Mr. Timm's statement that he could not enforce the law ; of Andrew 
Hays, notary public 354 

and of J. W. Spencer, notary public ; the disturbance m the church was a 

personal quarrel 355 

Brussels, Mrs., whipping of, (Glascock County, July, 1869) 1111,1112 

Brigan, Bill, whipping of, (Wilkinson County, August, 1871) 359 

BROCK, WALTER, testimony of 1007-1017 

forty-three years old ; born in Arkansas ; lives in Haralson County ; a lawyer 
and farmer; member of the State senate ; first elected in 1863; imprisoned 
by the confederate authorities in 1863; was exempt from military duties, 
released, and took his seat 1007 

was arrested for disloyalty to the confederate government; ran ©n the Union 

ticket; opposed secession ; was a reconstructionist ' 1008 

a republican 1016 

outrages upon negroes the night previous to the election in October, 1871 1008 

whipping of Mr. John Coley, Joe Addison, and A. B. Martin 1009 

has beard of twenty or thirty cases of whipping since the 1st of May; B. T. 
Hughes whipped, and Columbus Hughes; killing of John Walthall 1010 

no steps taken to bring the perpetrators of these outrages to justice; Daniel 
Dodson and Thomas Roe confess their connection with the Ku-Klux, and 
ask witness's influence in behalf of Joseph Roe, chief of the Ku-Klux 1011, 1014 

names of parties belonging to the Klan : , 1011, 1012, 1015 

. signs, password, officers, &c, of the Klan 1012, 1015, 1016, !017 

thinks every man who belongs to the order casts a democratic vote ; their 
victims republicans ; very few men on the democratic side who condemn 
the organization ; thinks a large majority of them are willing that it should 
continue ; no public action of the republicans against it, for fear of assassina- 
tion 1013 

General Forrest as the head of the order 1012, 1015, 1017^ 

Brown, a freedman, outrage upon 506,507 

BROWN, JOE, (colored,) testimony of 501-503 

born in 1830, in Virginia ; lives in White County ; visited by the Ku-Klux- 501 

whipping of witness and wife ; they are swung up by the neck with trace- 
chains ; manner of whipping ; exposure of the person of the females ; injury 
done to the children 502 

cause of the outrage their knowledge of Bailey Smith, supposed to have been 

engaged in the murder of Mrs. Cason 503 

Brown, Joe, (colored,) whipping of, (White County, May, 1871) ....375,386,387,502,908 
BROWN, JOSEPH E., testimony of 810-828 

native of South Carolina; came to Georgia about 1837; a lawyer; State sen- 
ator; presidential elector ; judge of the superior court of the Blue Ridge cir- 
cuit ; governor of Georgia for four successive terms ; chief justice of the 
State ; president of the Western and Atlantic Railroad Company; since 1868 
has acted with the republican party ; delegate to the Chicago convention 
and voted for Grant 810 

was a slaveholder 814 

his relations always friendly with the colored" people 822 
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BROWN, JOSEPH E.— Continued. 

person and property safe in the State generally ; administration of justice rea- 
sonably sufficient; upon the whole, a very fair judiciary ; confusion growing 
out of the destruction of the old system of master and slave ; as a general rule 
no disposition upon the part of former slaveholders to impose upon the ne- 
groes ; many of the negroes delinquent -- 811 

burning of James McCoy's house ; is thought to have been on account of his 
informing against illicit distillers ; it had no connection with politics ; illicit 
distilling frequent; organization of bands for its protection ; general dispo- 
sition of courts and juries to punish offenders, and not to deny justice to any 

one on account of color or politics * 812 

effect of disfranchisement ; probable effect of general amnesty ; discrimination 

tion against carpet-baggers 813 

northern immigration welcome 813,819 

second reconstruction very unfortunate; opinion as to the reliability of negro 

testimony - 814 

general feeling of kindness by old masters toward their former slaves ; extent 

and object of the Union League 815 

general conduct of the colored people since emancipation unparalleled ; no 
disposition upon their part to avenge former wrongs ; they desire only fair- 
play and an equal chance ; great mass of the whites were opposed to giving 

them political rights 816 

social relations of the colored people ; frequent instances of persons attacked 

in their own houses at night by bands of disguised men 817 

politics has had very little to do with outrages : they meet the condemnation of 
the better part of society ; has heard of a few instances being punished ; prov- 

iug of alibis a frequent line of defense 818 

tone of the democratic press 818, 819 

in favor of general, unlimited, and unqualified amnesty; privileges and immu- 
nities of citizens '. 819,820 

antecedents of the judges of the Supreme Court of the United States; a vast 

amount of social ostracism ; expulsion of members of the legislature 820 

large majority acquiesce in the constitutional amendments; there are some 
leading men who would abrogate the 14th and 15th ; the want of $ sense of 
moral obligation on the part of the negroes, the result of servitude and lack 

of education ; education was prohibited by law 821 

the pardoning power as exercised by the governor 822, 823, 824 

the rewards offered unusually large 823,824 

report of K. H. Atkinson on pardon statistics 825, 82(5 

it is not incorrect 826 

tone of the opposition press as to the administration of affairs since the war.. 826,827 

article from a Nashville paper on carpet-baggers - 827 

article from the Cincinnati Commercial's Nashville correspondent 828 

BROWN, MARY, (colored,) testimony of 375-377 

was born in Wliite County, Georgia, and now lives there; does not know her 

age 375 

whipping of her husband Joseph and self, May 21, 1871 375 

the par y was disguised ; her husband whipped for being a republican ; she 

received 70 or 80 licks with hickory switches 376 

whipping of a girl; forced exposure of person; hanging of Jeff Meadows; 

her house visited and she warned to leave 377 

Brown, Mary, (colored,) whipping of, (White County, May, 1871,) 375,376,386, 

387, 389, 502 

Bullock, Governor, issue of State bonds by 102, 103, 110, 151, 1067, 1068 

Bullock, Governor, reward offered by ....32,33,37,76-78, 102, 11 1, 112, 138-141, 152, 153, 
165-167, 241 , 2 12, 293, 399, 626, 630, 751, 767, 823, 824, 918-920, 948, 95i, 999, 1000, 

1076,1077 

Bullock, Governor, pardoning power as exercised by 31,32,36,40, 72,73,101, 102, 137, 

138, 153, 156, 167-169,234,237,238,240.242,274,275,2^6,766,767,780,822, 823, 
824, 832, 839, 840, 84 1 , 860, 861, 984, 1028, 1029, 1040, 1076-1078, 1 139, 1193, 1210 

Bullock, Governor, proclamation of --- 884,885 

BURNET, WILLIAM, testimony of 991-999 

native of Ohio; removed to Georgia in 1866; son of Judge Burnet, formerly 

United States Senator; was a republican during the war 991 

has taken no part in politics since 1^66; resides about five miles from Atlanta 992 
had a suit in court ; verdict against him because he was 44 a damned Yankee ; " 

colored people treated very well, and get good wages 992 

aid given to colored schools - 992,993 
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BURNETT, WILLIAM — Continued. 

has heard of no operations by disguised bands ; the community peaceable and 

secure; negroes are encouraged to purchase land 993 

colored men vote without molestation ; no intimidation ; social standing of 

Mr. Willingham, candidate for the legislature - . r 994 

he and his family well received socially 995 

social treatment of Mr. Sisson, a clergyman from Boston 995-997,999 

a great deal of rebel feeling existing in the country ; negro suffrage the bit- 
terest point 996,997,998 

social equality of mechanics and laboring men with other classes 997 

probable effect of general amnesty . 997,998 

disposition of the negroes to flock to the towns 998 

BURNETT, G. B., testimony of 947-954 

forty-one years old ; born in East Tennessee ; lives in Rome ; a planter; lived 

in Chattooga County thirteen years 947 

was the largest slave-holder north of Atlanta; a republican and last fall radi- 
cal candidate for Congress - 950 

member of the constitutional convention 951 

arrest, trial, and conviction of Epps, Kellv, and another in Chattooga County : 

they are sentenced to the penitentiary 947, 952 

they were ably defended by counsel ; Epps previously confined at Tryon Fac- 
tory and released by disguised men ; facts relative to the reward offered and 
paid in this case 948,951 

saw 1 the Ku-Klux November 11, 1870, at Snmmerville, and is notified not to 
make a speech and to leave 948, 949 

how disguised; great number of outrages during the last two or three years; 

~ negro women outraged on Waltemire's plantation ; thinks Waltemire afraid 

to testify to the facts 949 

effect of Ku-Klux operations upon labor ; very few attempts to bring the 
offenders to justice; tone of the Rome Courier and Commercial as to Ku- 
Klnx outrages 950 

the Eckridge case 950,951,952 

thinks Waltemire afraid to live on his plantation ; he has left there ; there are 
many good citizens of both parties who do not approve of these outrages ; 

some respectable men members of the Ku-Klux order 953 

BURNETT, GEORGE P., testimony of 64-73 

a resident of Atlanta, formerly resided in Rome, and a native of TennesseR ; 
has been a merchant and a planter ; was mayor of Rome, a member of the 
constitutional convention, and a Union man during the war 64 

was the republican candidate for Congress at the last election ; canvassed the 
district ; was threatened by the Ku-Klux, and notified not to speak ; not pru- 
dent or safe in some localities for a man to express his opinions fully, if he 
is a republican, or has been connected with the United States Army 65 

case of J our dan Ware, (Foster) 66 

what is considered " impudence" on the part of the negro, and the deportment 
required of him 66, 67 

killing of negroes occur so frequently that little attention is paid to it ; Ku- 
Klux made their first appearance, perhaps, a little over three years since; 
has heard of their operations within a month ; their operations more gene- 
rally directed against colored men than white men; the organization politi- 
cal because the parties maltreated are republicans ; has never known a demo- ' 
erat to be assaulted - 67 

the organization condemned by republicans and the republican papers ; a ma- 
jority of the democrats sympathize with these organizations ; it is sometimes 
alleged that the men assaulted have been guilty of some offense ; whipping 
of Milliard Johnson ; the first object of the institution of the Ku-Klux was 
to cripple any effect that might be produced by Loyal Leagues ; the Leagues 
were disbanded in 1868, and has not heard of their being in operation since ; 
the Ku-Klux organization increased after the Leagues were disbanded ; the 
purpose of the order was to break down the reconstruction acts, and to neu- 
tralize the votes of negroes by intimidation G8 

state of feeling among the colored people produced by this organization; think 
the great majority of outrages have gone unpunished ; his opinion as to 
why they have not been prosecuted and punished 69 

there has never been any necessity for organizing these, Ku-Klux bands for 
the purpose of affording protection to the white people against the colored 
people 69,70 

the Etheridge case ; and the action or non-action of General Terry thereon .. 70, " I 

pardoning power as exercised by Governor Bullock 72, '3 
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Burning of court-house, (Gwinnett County, September, 1671, ) 350, 423, 424, 537, 538 

Burning of school-books 402 

Burning of school-houses and churches 594, 1100, 1137, 1167, 1188, 1389 

Burson, Charles, (colored,) whippiug of, (Gwinnett County, May, 1871) 603,641,681 

BUSH, HILLIARD, (colored,) testimony of r 686-687 

twenty years old ; born in Pike County ; lives in Atlanta 684 

threatened 684,685 

killing of Columbus Lovelace; none of the parties arrested 685 

is compelled to leave his home 687 

C. 

CALDWELL, Rev. J. H., testimony of 425-459 

native of South Carolina, lives in La Grange, Troup County, Georgia, was a 
member of constitutional convention and of the House of Representatives ; is 

judge of the district court in 37th senatorial district ; a republican 425 

fifty-one years old 427 

employed by Attorney General Akerman to investigate Ku-Klux outrages 425 

cause of the outrage upon Henry Lowther ; bands of lawless men in different 
localities in the State ; these organizations merely local ; they have no politi- 
cal significance ; reasonable protection for person and property in his district. 426 
has canvassed 10 counties several times; expressed his views emphatically 
and with freedom in the canvass ; met with no signs of disorder or attempt, 

at violence *. 427 

state of feeling of the people toward citizens coming from the North ; is 

attacked while attempting to vote ; some disorder at the presidential election. 428 
knows of no arrest or conviction for Ku-Klux outrages ; examines Mr. Holli- 

day's house 429 

number of Ku-Klux in Jackson County; their victims republicans 430 

case of Henry Lowther 430, 431 

killing of Ashburn, March, 1868 431-433 

his killing political 432 

prepared an account of it for the New York Tribune 433 

character of Mr. Ashburn 434 

intimidation of voters at the presidential election; election last fall quiet 435 

resolution adopted by mass meeting of German citizens; tone of the press in 
regard to the Ku-Klux order; denounced by republican papers, ignored or 

sanctioned by the democratic; article from the " Daily Constitution ;" 436 

article from the "Atlauta Daily Sun;" facts showing that the law is impar- 
tially administered in his district 437 

letter of witness to Senator Scott giving names of persons who can furnish 

information «. 438 

character and standing of those persons ; improvement in the feeling between 

the two races 4 39 

lawlessness in Haralson, Floyd, Chattooga, Whitfield, Murray, Gwinnett, 
Jackson, White, Habersham, Columbia, Greene, Morgan, Warren, and 

Washington Counties ; these organizations not for political purposes 440 

James Nance (white) threatened ; Mitchell Reed whipped ; Morgan Reed 
struck with pistol ; Michael Davis whipped ; the latter the only case that 

was political .• 441 

in some localities the order exists for political purposes 442, 443 

Georgia has no greater average of crimes than other States of equal popula- 
tion; has never been molested * 443 

Ashburn's case investigated by General Meade 444, 449 

illicit distilling 445 

use of the term " rebel " 445,446 

tone of the democratic press ; organization and extent of the Union League.. 447 
general desire of the people of Georgia to encourage immigration, general 
desire for removal of disabilities ; probable effect of general amnesty ; general 

condition of Georgia 448 

disfranchisement and disqualification for office a great blunder; the State 

under the Johnson administration practically in the hands of former rebels. 449 - 

general feeling of the whites toward the negroes 450 

witness's article on the assassination of Hon. G. W. Ashburn in Columbus, 

Georgi a 45 1 -453 

witness's letter to Hon. Wm. E. Chandler, Secretary of the National Repub- 
lican Executive Committee, giving tabular analysis of the ofiicial returns of 
the presidential election in Georgia, showing fraud, violence, and terrorism. 454-459 
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CALHOUN, JOHN C, (colored,) testimony of - 478-480 

twenty years old ; born in Virginia ; lives in Jackson County, Georgia; came 

from Virginia a year before the war 478 

was visited by Ku Klux and whipped 478, 479 

manner of whipping ; outrage upon Harrison Flannigan 479 

Calhoun, Wash., (colored,) shooting of, (Rome. 1871) 79 

CAMPBELL, T. G„ (colored,) testimony of 845-864 

fifty-nine years old ; born in New Jersey ; lives in Darien, Mcintosh County ; 
minister of the Methodist Church; came to South Carolina the second year 
of the war ; to Georgia, in 1864 ; was governor of the islands of St. Catherine, 
Sapelo, Ossabaw, and others ; a justice of the peace; a member of the State 

Senate 846 

lived in Jersey till five and a half years old 853 

remained twelve years on Long Island, two in New Jersey, then went to 

New York ; educated to go to Liberia 854 

is denounced and threatened during his canvass 846 

is poisoned, and forced to speak to a crowd in Tatnall County, 1868 846, 847,865 

pojsoning and death of one of his fellow registrars 847 

his life threatened in Darien, and he leaves for Atlanta .. . - 848, 849 

was arrested on the charge of preventing Captain Irving and Mr. Eppings 
from exercising their rights as citizens ; arrested four times in one day, 

previously ; is satisfied they meant to kill him 850, 856, 857, 858, 859 

has been compelled to lie out night after night 650 

alleged Ku-Klux threatening letters to Henry Frazer and Adam Stafford ; affi- 
davit of Jeremiah Jones, as to tho burning of his houses 851 

man in Darien forbidden to open his store 851,852 

intentional interruption of mail facilities ; schools in his section not molested ; 

impossibility of their establishment in Tatr>all County 852 

murder of a man by the Ku-Klux ; election frauds ; the colored people depend 

upon the republican party; they are attacked only by democrats 853 

number of registered voters in Mcintosh, Liberty, and Tatnall Counties ; 

result of the legislative election in those counties 855 

appointment of Judge Syms, (colored ;) tne bar meet and ret use to take cases 

before his court 859 

character and acquirements of Judge Syms 860, 863, 864 

pardoning power as exercised by Governor Bullock .• 860, 861 

a colored man cannot get a verdict against a white man 860 

colored men punished more severely than white; the colored people desire to 

become land-holders * 86 J 

no more infidelity to the marriage tie than in the North, generally ; no infanti- 
cide among them ; diminution of licentiousness . 862 

extent of jurisdiction -as justice of the peace, and of Judge Svms's 863 

CAMPBELL, T. G , Jr., (colored,) testimony of 1057-1060 

thirty years old ; born m New York City; lives in Darien ; represents Mcin- 
tosh County in the lower house ; a son of Senator Campbell 1057 

was a waiter 1058 

conspiracy to poison witness 1057 

shootiug of George McPhail 1057, J 058 

difficulty of Captains Irwin and Hatfield with their crews 1058 

Bradley chased away by boys J059 

Carpet-baggers 526,530,531,633,764,813,827,1097 

CARTER, JASPER, (colored,) testimony of 472-477 

twenty- five years old; born in Carroll County; lives in Haralson County; 

outrage upon witness and John Walthall's wife 472 

killing of John Walthall 472,473 

whipping of witness ; received 150 blows ; recognized six of the party 473 

no attempt made to find out the perpetrators of these outrages ; he and John 

voted the Union ticket 474 

witness deterred from attending school ; his wife struck 476 

witness afraid to stay at home; lies out in the woods; many others do the 

same 477 

Carter, Jasper, (colored,) whipping of, (Haralson County, May, 1871) 408,412,473 

CARTER, MARIA, (colored,) testimony of 411-414 

twenty-eight years old; born in South Carolina; lives in Haralson County, 

Georgia; married to Jasper Carter - 411 

visited by the Ku-Klux; outrage upon John Walthall's wife ; whipping and 

killing of John Walthall; whipping of her husband 412 

Walthall whipped for his intimacy with low white women 413 

Carter, Maria, (colored,) outrage upon, (Haralson County, May, 1871) 476 
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Cason, Mr., homicide of, (White County, November, 1870)... 498,500,503,504,1172,1177 

CHAMBERS, E.H., testimony of 602-607 

forty years of age ; born and lives in Gwinnett County ; a farmer 602 

first beard of the Ku-Klux some two or three years ago ; is forced in May to 
accompany them and points out the residences of some colored people ; whip- 
ping of these people. May, 187J 602 

character of the disguises worn ; knew one of the party, Melvin C. Kennedy ; 
parties whipped were Harry Allen and wife, George Mitchell, Hamp Mitch- 
ell, Charles Burson, and Jack Allen 603 

negroes to be put down ; Ku-Klux forty thousand strong in the State ; Ku- 
Klux democratic ; no attempts at arrests 604 

feeling against radicals very hard ; thinks the honest men of the democratic 
parry concur in opposing such lawless acts, but that they cannot get at it 

properlv ; is a democrat 605 

is afraid jurors would hesitate, through fear, to give true verdicts ; Ku-Klux 
organization so strong as to create a reign of terror in the county, and that 

it would not be possible to bring them to justice 606 

CHRISTY, JOHN H., testimony of 233-248 

a resident, of Athens, Clarke County ; has been twice elected to Congress 233 

a member of the State constitutional convention of 1865; his poition of the 
State as quiet and orderly as it ever was ; is sustained iu that opinion by Mr. 

Jackson, the ordinary, and Judge Davis of the circuit court 234 

two acts of violence occurred in the county since jhe war 234,235 

what he understands to be the facts in the case of Alfred Richardson and 

Watson 235,236,238 

republicans cast their votes as other people, without any fear or intimidation ; two 
or three negroes have been threatened for voting the democratic ticket ; not 
true that republican negroes are unsafe in the country ; has been a great 
deal annoyed in the country by larcenies committed by colored people ; has 
heard from time to time of parties who were living in a state of fornication and 

adultery being whipped at night by disguised men £36 

there has been no Ku-Klux organization in the State, or any other sort of 

secret organization, except the Loyal League 236,243 

sometimes mischievous boys go on a masquerading frolic to scare the negroes, 

which keeps up the impression that there is really a Ku-Klux organization , 237,246 
his statement embraces the twenty-one counties of the sixth congressional dis- 
trict, and a number of the counties of the third and fifth congressional dis- 
tricts 237 

the pardoning power as exercised by the governor, attd its effect ..234,237,238,240,242 

whipping of Acock (Haycock) by negroes 237,238 

editor of a democratic newspaper ; shooting of Ponder by Richardson 238 

whipping of FJambrough, (white;) several cotton-gins burned in the county 

within the last three or four years 239 

a state of intimidation on the part of the negroes, to a certain extent, is pro- 
duced by the Ku-Klux, from superstition 239, 244 

accounts for the prosecution of disguised negroes, aud the non-prosecution of 

disguised whites 240 

has heard more of Ku-Klux outrages in Washington than he ever heard any- 

w here else 240,241 

ku-Klux outrages greatly magnified 241 

proclamations issued and rewards offered by Governor Bullock 241,242 

The people generally are opposed to everything in the shape of mob violence - 242 
general character of the colored people; operations of these disguised men 

irregular and seldom ; a few sporadic cases 243 

what he understands an "'organization" to be 243,244 

negroes do not sit upon juries iu the State ; has never seen any of these dis- 
guised men or their disguises 245 

has no doubt there are more cases of disorder iu the city of New York in one 
week than in Georgia for a year ; negres not kept off of juries on any par- 
tisan ground 247 

intimidation of democratic voters 248 

Churches, disturbance in 354,355 

CHURCH, JOHN M., testimony of 483-493 

forty-nine years old ; born and lives in Habersham County 483 

an organization of Ku-Klux in that county; feeling against Union men and 

negroes, in the sixth congressional district, bad ; intimidation of voters 4b4 

killing of Dave Starrett, shooting of Lew McMillan, Isaac Payne, Jeff Star- 

rett, and a boy, all colored, in J 665 484,487 
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no one punished for these shootings ; whipping of a white man ; outrage upon 
Charles Deane, (colored;) negroes have quit asking for their legal rights in 

the courts 4S5 

intimidation.of voters 485, 486 

the men injured were republicans ; those inflictiug the injuries, democrats ; is 
notary public and was chairman of board of registration, sheriff, and deputy 

sheriff : - 486. 

failure to arrest Barney for the shooting of Starrett 487,488 

outrage upon a negro named Adam 488 

his case nolle proscquied or dismissed for some defect : 489, 490 

no single instance in the cuunty of a white man being tried and punished for 
an injury done a colored man since tlie>war ; is afraid to testify as to a mur- 
der committed t 490 

has been abused for appearing before the committee ; abuse of the Government, 

revenue laws, and Ku-Klux prosecutions 491 

the spirit of rebellion in the county is as high as it ever was ; rejoicing over 

the Chicago fire ; prefers not to give names 492 

Citizens notified or compelled to leave their homes 75-77,81-83,207,251,351,354,377, 

507, 532, 544, 545, 546, 654, 656, 664, 687, 687, 689, 692, 
729, 73 1,848, 849, 868, b72, 873, 909, 948, 949, 955, 1 003, 1 006 

Clarke, Charles, (colored,) homicide of, (Morgan County, September, 1871) 656,664, 

720,723, 725 

Clarke, Charles, outrage upon uncle of, (Morgan County, September, 1871) 656 

Clergyman, (colored,) whipping of a, Chattooga County 93,94, 127-129 

Cody, Mrs., homicide of - * 282 

COE, HENRY, (colored,) testimony of 640 

twenty-one years old ; born in North Carolina ; lives in Atlanta ; lived with 
Columbus Jeter at the time he was injured ; is paid a month's wages, 
by Mr. Winn, to stay out of the way ; the people tolerably rough to col- 
ored people : 640 

COLBY, ABRAM, (colored,) testimony of 695-707 

fifty-two years old ; born and lives in Greene County 695 

was a slave; have been free about twenty years; was a barber ; an active 
republican ; a member of the lower house of legislature in J 868 ; was 
expelled and reinstated ; a member of the next house 696 

cannot read nor write 702 

his house broken into October 29, 1869, and he taken to the woods and 
whipped with sticks and straps 5,000 blows by a band of disguised men ; 
is left for dead ; knew ten or fifteen of the party ; their names ; some of 
them first-class men 696 

whipped for voting the radical ticket 696, 697 

is offered $5,000 to change his politics 697,704,705 

none of these men punished for this transaction ; Mr. Saunders, a member of 
the grand jury, is the father of one of the men who whipped him *, has not 
yet recovered irom his injuries ; was run off the last day of the election * 697 

was shct at through the open door ; pretty fair election last year ; elected by 
seven or eight hundred majority ; kinds of disguises worn by the Ku-Kljix : 
about fifty colored democratic voters in the county ; a few white republicans ; 
several school-teachers run off 698 

Allen Jackson and Bob Lewis killed ; thinks about six or seven have been 
killed ; firing of a school-house ; not allowed to remain at home the present 
year ; his house shot into every time he goes home ; shot at them once, in 
March last ; was not allowed to make a canvass last fall ; no republican 
can do it 699 

no free discussion since the war ; democrats can make speeches ; no democrats 
interfered with ; it is proposed to expel him from the legislature on account 
of non-residence ; came to Atlanta for protection ; no chance for protection 
under the laws of Georgia; the only hope that Geoigia will be put under 
military control 700 

thinks none of the judges are reliable ; if the colored people were protected 
they would go to the country on farms ; thinks the feeling is that colored 
people shall not have an y thing at all ; general disposition among the colored 
people to become land-owners 701 

disposition to bring false charges against colored people ; agreement among 

the whites not to rent or sell land to negroes 702 

all the State < ffices filled by republicans ; the facts in his case stated in 

Washington in 1870 703,705 
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COLBY, ABRAM— Continued. 

has never attempted to obtain redress ; about nineteen hundred colored and 
seven hundred white voters in the county ; received about four white 
votes 704 

three attempts to organize the militia; the proposition commanded twenty 
white and all the colored votes ; thirty-three or thirty-five colored members 
in the legislature of 18G8, twenty-three or twenty-five in the present ; diffi- 
culty in making people realize the actual state of affairs ; a common thing to 
charge the persons whipped with the commission of some crime 705 

if the law reinstating members had provided that the legislature should hold 

out its full term it would have saved the lives of hundreds 706 

Abram Turner killed by Mr. Reed, his opponent in the election 706,707 

Colby, Abram, (colored,) whipping of, (Greene County, October, 1869) 611,696, 

COLE, CARLETON B., testimony of 1162-1198 

judge of the superior court of the Macon circuit ; resident of the State forty- 
four years ; came from North Carolina in 18*26, and resident of Macon since ; 

native of Massachusetts ; been on the bench nearly twenty years 1 1 82 

opposed secession 1183 

Has acted with the republican party - 1187 

a Union man 1192 

his circuit uniformly quiet, orderly, and peaceable ; counsel invariably as- 
signed in cases of crimes charged where the party is too poor to employ 

one - 3182 

election riot and intimidation of democratic voters 1 183, 1 184 

controlling influence of the colored preachers ; character of Henry M. Turner. 1184 

contested election cases tor State legislature 1184-1186, 1187, 1195, 1196 

Mr. Turner's general reputation, and the general character of his speeches.. 1187, 1188, 

1195 / 

' burning of a Methodist church 1188, 1 189 / 

weight of negro testimony; political statistics of the county 1189* 

child killed by a negro ; another raped ; the negro imprisoned ; taken from 

jail and hung 1190 

rape in Bibb County by a negro 1 191, 1192 

the laws of the State efficient for the protection of person and property ; per- 
sons from the North free to express their political sentiments ; no prejudice 

against persons of northern birth 1191 

concurrence of opinion of judges as to the peaceable condition of the State ; 

pardons by Governor Bullock 1189, 1193 

letter of James Fitzpatrick to Hon. Horace Maynard 1193, 1197 

letter of J. P. Long ; does not believe in the existence of the Ku-Klux order. 1194 

general behavior of the colored people 1195 

cause of Turner's removal from office 1196-1198 

COLEY, JOHN L., testimony of 363-368 

born in South Carolina ; lives in Haralson County, Georgia ; is a farmer 363 

a licensed preacher of the Congregational Methodists 367 

details of raid upon his house February, 1871, and his whipping and hang- 
ing by Ku-Klux 563-367 

whipped on account of being a radical 366, 367 

Coley, John L., whipping of, (Haralson County, February, 1871) 363-367, 1009 

CON LEY, JOHN L., testimony of 921,922 

twenty-five years old ; born in Augusta ; lives in Fulton County ; an attor- 
ney -at-law 921 

son of the present governor of the State • - - - - - 922 

testimony of Mr. Angier relative to the publishing of the State constitution 

read to him - - - - 921 

witness is the person referred to; made an analytical index of the constitu- 
tion, and copyrighted it; the legislature authorized Governor Bullock to 
purchase such number of copies as was necessary for the civil officers of the 
State ; Governor Bullock had no interest whatever in it ; a private enter- 
prise altogether 922 

Constitutional amendments 523, 772, 773, 821 

Court-house in Gwinnett County burned September, 1871 350,423,424,537,538 

Creech, father and son, homicide of, (Jackson County) ^ 280, 1120 

Culver, Will, (colored,) homicide of, (Hancock County, June, 1870) 206,207,925,988 

Cunningham, or Cummings, Mr., whipping of, (Dade County) 744 

D. 

Daniel, Jacob, (colored,) homicide of, (Walton County, 1869) 865 
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Dannons, Jake, (colored,) shooting of, (Walton County, October, 1870) '8 

Darden, Dr., homicide of, (Warrenton, March, 1869) 197-201,220,221,267,282,283, 

769,770, 1018, J 161-1164, 1205, 1210 
Darden, Dr., homicide of Mr. Wallace by.... 197, 198,220,221,266,267,288,289,769,770, 

1024, 1025, 1164, 1165, 1168, 1169, 1170, 1205, 1210 

Davis, Michael, whipping of - 441 

DAVIS, WARREN, (colored,) testimony of 727-730 

forty-eight years old ; born in Decatur ; lives in Atlanta ; came from Coweta i 
last Saturday ; his house visited ; is shot at by Jourdan Hancock, August, 

1871 727 

a coffin left on the fence, with a Ku-Klux notice inside - 727, 728 

left the same night 729 

Dease, Charles, (colored,) outrage upou, (Habersham County) 485 

Demise, Fred, (colored,) whipping of, (Wilkinson County, August, 1871) n . 359 

Dease, Joel, (colored,) homicide of, (Wilkiuson County, September, 1871) 359, 1036 

Dease, Lije, (colored,) whipping of, (Wilkinson County, August, 1871) 359 

Dease, Lije, mother of, whipping of, (Wilkinson County, August, 1871) 359 

Deason, Mat., homicide of, (Wilkinson County, August, lft7l) 359,362,363 

Disabilities, probable effect of general removal of political 35, 100, 101, 177,278,279,295, 

296, 302, 303, 448 

Distilling, illicit 445, 464, 465, 467, 469, 499, 509, 510, 525, (>0l, 643, 644, 749, 751, 812, 

1126,1130,1131 

Dougherty, Mr., whipping of, (Jackson County) 710,711 

DRENNON, THOMAS M., testimony of 403-407 

forty-two years old; born in Morgan County, lives in Floyd County, Georgia; 

blacksmith and wagon-maker 403 

visited by the Ku-Klux, January, 1871 403,404 

whipping of Jourdan Ware same night ; shooting of a negro ; afraid to vote 

the republican ticket 404 

intimidation of voters ; whipping of an old man named Antony 405 

E. 

EAGER, SCIPIO, (colored,) testimony of 668-671 

twenty-four or twenty-five years old; born in Hancock County; lives in 
Washington County ; killing of his brother, April, 1871; names five of the 

party engaged 668 

himself and another brother whipped 66S, 669 

is hunted with dogs ; slept out since April 669 

no arrest made in the case 670 

Eager, Scipio, brother of, (colored,) whipping of, (Washington County, April, 

1871) 668,669 

Eager, Washington, (colored,) homicide of, (Washington County, April, 187J) 668 

Eckridge, case of 61-63,70,71,95,98, 127-129, 917,950,951,952, 1073 

Elder, Jim, ^colored,) whipping of, (Clarke County, January, 1871) 6 

ELDER, "MARY, (colored,) testimony of 733-735 

thirty-three years old; lives in Decatur, De Kalb County; house attacked 
by the Ku Klux, her husband beaten ; witness slapped over the head and 

taken to the woods nearly naked 733 

her husband shot at ; knew five of the party ; none of them ever punished. .. 734 

ELDER, SIMON, (colored,) testimony of 731-733 

fifty-six years old ; born in Clarke County ; lives in De Kalb County ; left 
Clarke County November, 1869, on account of the Ku-Klux; his house 

attacked by the Ku-Klux, and he beaten with clubs 731 

is taken to the woods, stripped, and shot at, but makes his escape ; was as- 
saulted for being a radical -* 732 

recognizes some of the party 732-733 1 

Election frauds 420, 454-459, 853, 901, 1038, 1087, 10921 

Election in Atlanta, manner of conducting the 252-254,256 

Election laws, their working, &c 274,310-312,327-330,347 

Elections, character of. .428, 435, 454-459, 698, 1037, 1038, 1040, 1048, 1087, 1 147-1 150, 1 153, 

1159, 1160, 1183, 1184 

Elections, manner of conducting.. 378, 379, 923-925, 929, 974-977, 979, 980, 982, 983, 985, 987 

Ellison, (colored,) homicide of, (Floyd County, 1871) 76,77 

Exposure of person of females 376, 377, 386, 387, 389, 502, 566, 597, 1022 
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FARROW, HENRY P., testimony of . 637-640 

details of his investigation, as attorney general of the State, before Judge 

Wright, of the outrage committed upon Columbus Jeter aud his wife 637-639 

was appointed attorney general of the State, by Governor Bullock, in 1868.. 640 

Feeling toward colored people and radicals 450, 505, 522, 523, 527, 528. 605, 612, 678, 701, 

• 711,717, 815, 873, 874, 876, 982, 1046, 1053, 1054, 1055, 1076, 1077, 1106, 1 121, 1 122, 

1133,1151,1152,1205 

Feeling toward northern immigrants 428,448,623,715,718,777,813,819,900,995, 1048. 

1151, 1174, 1178, 1179, 1181, 1182 

Ferguson, Mr., whipping of, by negroes, (Jefferson County) 280 

FERRELL, ANDERSON, (colored,) testimony of 618-622 

forty-five years old ; born in Monroe County ; lives in Atlanta ; came there 

from Troup County 618 

details visit of Ku-Klux May 28, 1870, and his shooting 618-620 

the party numbered ten ; recognized two ; three anested but never tried ; has 

heard of many cases of whipping and shooting; no one punished for it 620 

Finances of the State 1 153-155,276,277,293 

Fish, Mr., homicide of, by Mr. Holsenbake 293 

FLANNIGAN, HARRISON, (colored,) testimony of 480-483 

twenty-five years old; born and lives in Jackson County; is visited by the 

Ku-Klux, January, 1871 480 

is taken out aud shot at when trying to escape 480, 481 

previous quarrel with Jack Haney ; is knocked down; tries to prosecute, but 

has to pay the costs ; recognized three of the disguised party 4§1 

object ot Ku-Klux to prevent republicans voting 482 

Flannigan, Harrison, (colored,) outrage upon, (Jackson County, January, 

1871) 479-481,585 

FLEMISTER, GEORGE, (colored,) testimony of... 655-663 

twenty-seven years old ; born in Jasper County; lives iu Morgan County. 655 
got up a crowd to guard the jail in Madison for the protection of Charles 

Clarke 655,660 

shooting of Charles Clarke, in the jail, and beating of his uncle ; plundering 
of witness's shoe-store; was threatened and left, September, 1871; about 

fifty concerned in putting Clarke to death ; all disguised 656 

they were not interfered with in any way 657 

various parties alleged to have been beaten 658 

Charles Clarke was charged with rape; proceedings iu his case before the 

mayor 659 

details of his action and those of his men during the attack on the jail . 660,661 

belongs to the Union League 661-662 

politics of various parties , 662 

colored people wanted Clark to have a fair trial, nothing more 663 

FLOURNOY, HANNAH, (colored.) testimony of 532-535 

thirty-one years old; born in Eatonton; lives in Atlanta since run from 

Columbus 532 

details of the killing of George W. Ashburn, April 1, 1868 532,533 

FLOYD, MONDAY, (colored,) testimony of ....... 1060-1062 

sixty-eight 'years old; born in Greene County ; lives in Morgan County; a 
house-carpenter ; member of the lower house of the legislature ; his second 

term 1060 

was a slave until emancipation 1061 

copy of two Ku-Klux notices he received 1060, 10(51 

killing of Charles Jones in Madison jai»l 1061 

Forrest, General, head of the Ku-Klux order 1012, 1015, 1017 

FORSYTH, C. D., testimony of 19-43 

a native of the State, and *a resident of Rome ; is solicitor general of the Rome 
judicial circuit, composed of six counties ; is State's attorney, and has been 
acting with the republican party since the war; was a captain iu the rebel 

army 19 

arrested three men for robbery ; the testimony developed upon their trial ; 

their condition ; what he learned of the organization of the Klan. . . - .20,^1 , 24, 25, 29 
first heard of these bands of disguised men about two years ago ; the first 
indication of their unlawful acts, the going round the neighborhood and 
» frightening the colored people, giving written notices prescribing the manner 
in which to conduct themselves; the substance of the notices was to leave 

off talking about negro suffrage, and to quit supporting it 21 

killing of Jourdan Ware (Green Foster) by disguised men 21,22,30,31 

undertook to prosecute the parties engaged but failed because he could not get 
the names of the parties ; killing of a negro in Haralson County by disguised 
men ; has heard of negroes being whipped and disarmed 22 
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the organization has been thorough throughout the State ; has heard of its opera- 
tions within the last three weeks ; it was got up and kept up by the men who 
are disfranchised to control the colored population ; the general behavior of 
the colored people since their enfranchisement has been good ; nothing done 
by them, as a race, to afford any fair ground of fear of their invading the 
rights of the white people ; the colored people have been deterred from exer- 
cising their political rights by the operations of the Klan 23 

there is an indisposition to testify against those bands through fear ; the re- 
publican party, and a portion of the democratic, in favor of putting down the 

organization 24 

all the victims of these outrages were republican with, possibly, the exception 

of O'Lant ; nature of the obligation taken by the order 25, 28 

has heard of negroes being taken from their houses and whipped and killed '; 
this would have a tendency to make the bad feeling of the negroes against 
the whites worse ; his circuit democratic, and the county officers democrats, 

with the exception of Haralson County* 26 

character of the men composing the Ku-Klux Klan 26,27 

the. cause of the organization was the emancipation of the slaves, and the con- 
ferring upon them of civil rights; it is intended to control the colored 

race in every respect, politically and otherwise 27 

condemnation and palliation or justification of the order by the members of 

the bar and others , 27, 28 

Union League organized in 1866, and disbanded in 1868; there has generally 
been some allegation of crimes against the negroes that have been whipped 

orkillel 28 

has never known colored people to use their arms to hurt anybody or to^ 

threaten to do it f 4/: 29 

the pardoning power as exercised by Governor Bullock.. 31,32,36,40,/ 

basis of palliation or justification of the Ku-Klux organization r3l, 32, 35 

his opinion that the reward offered by the governor has done more to disband 

the Ku-Klux than anything else 32 

rewards offered by the governor 32, 33, 37 

amount of fee received as attorney for collecting reward due to James S. 

Wyatt, and his legal right thereto 33, 34, 38, 40, 41 

explains what he meant when he said that men who were under disabilities 

encouraged and kept up the Ku-Klux organization 34, 35 

the effect of a general removal of disabilities would be good 35 

killing of a colored man in Bartow County by disguised men 35,36 

general treatment of negroes by white democrats 36 

no colored men serving on juries in the State; free schools about to be inau- 
gurated 37 

the leaders of the rebellion, the generals of the army, &c, have more influ- 
ence than anybody else, and talk as openly and freely 37, 38 

sign of recognition and signals of the order ... 39 

the offering of rewards for the apprehensiou of men who commit these crimes 
in organized bands bitterly denounced by the democratic press; it is con- 
sidered a reproach for a white man to belong to the republican party; and 

by so doing he and his family are proscribed 40 

the men w r ho are disfranchised can stop these outrages in twenty-four hours.. , 41 
purport of a newspaper article which he regards as encouraging these out- 
rages 41,42 

has heard of threats against himself 42, 43 

Foster, Green, (see Jourdan Ware.) 

Foster, Green, notified to leave his home 76,77 

FOSTER, ROBERT S., testimony of 1070-1081 

sixty -four years old ; born in South Carolina; lives in Chattooga County ; a 

larmer 1070 

a democrat 1080 

whipping of a negro on Eiihu Hendley's place January, 1871 ; attack upon 
a family of negroes on Mr. Geddes's place, one shot ; Mr. Taliaferro and son 
threatened ; negro upon witness's place cut three times with a sabre and shot ; 
is threatened with punishment for burying this negro ; no one punished for 
the offenses committed that night ; Epps, Kelley, and another convicted in 

March '. 1071 

bill found by the grand jury against the firemen concerned in these out- 
rages ^ ...1072,1074 

intimidation prevents prosecution ; object of these acts of violence 1072 

people afraid to speak against the Ku-Klux 1073, 1074 

effect of the Ku-Klux bill ; the Eckridge case > 1073 
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juries will convict upon reasonable evidence 11)75, 1078 

pardons by the governor and their supposed effect 1076-1078 

the rewards offered ; disposition to treat colored people kindly 1076, 1077 

whipping of William Sharpe 1078,1079 

tone of the press generally favorable to the Ku-Klux operations, and had a 
tendency to encourage lawlessness ; social condition of the five men who 
committed the offense against his colored man; one of them, Lowrey, is 

"Cyclops" 1079 

disorganization of the Klan • 1080 

FOSTER, WILLIAM G., testimony of 671-681 

forty years old ; born in Gwinnett County ; lives in Floyd County ; a farmer ; 

deputy sheriff of Floyd County 671 

democrat ; in rebel army 676 

arrested James Penny who confessed to acting with Ku-Klux ; his brothers 

threatened for endeavoring to prosecute a party for killing a negro 672 

parties afraid to testify before the committee. 673 

articles from the Rome Courier in respect to Ku-Klux, and the efforts to punish 

them 673-674 

• effect of Ku-Klux upon labor very demoralizing; object of the organiza- 
tion 674,676,6 ' 

copy of threatening letter sent him by Squire T. C. Hubbard ; his father 

threatened 675 

intimidation of different parties 676 

sentiment of the people as to Ku-Klux; intimidation of jurors ; difficulty of 

arrest in Ku-Klux cases ; character of juries .677 

difficulty in getting cases before the courts ; feeling toward the colored race ; 
the Rome Courier a democratic organ ; its tone calculated to prevent parties 

being brought to justice 678 

Ku-Klux dens in Chattooga County ; members of all parties would be whipped 

for interference with their operations 679 

views as to secret societies 681 

FOWLER, LEVI, testimony of 1161-1171 

fifty-five years old ; born and lives in Warrenton County; merchandising... 1161 

killing of Dr. Darden 1 161-1161 

no one brought to trial for the killing \|164 

causes leading to the death of Mr. Wallace and his character 1164, J165, 1168, 

1169,1170 

negroes taken from the train at Dearing and killed ; burning of a negro at 

Brinkley's Station ; shooting of a negro , 1165 

disguised men visit a negro and threaten him, and are themselves afterward 

whipped by disguised men * r 1166,1168 

apprehension of the negroes ; object of the Ku-Klux order ] 166 

burning of a church 1167 

charges against Sheriff Norris 1170, 1171 

Freedmen's Bureau, effect, &c v of 527,528, 1083, 1084, 1094 

Fulward, Boston, (colored,) shooting of, (Wilkinson County, August, 1871) 359 

Fye, Cudjo? (colored,) rescue of prisoners from jail, by 280,296,297 
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Gallaher, John C, shooting of, (Washington County) 1044 

Garrett, William, (colored,) whipping of, (Floyd County, 1870) 75 

Garrison, Jerry, (colored,) homicide of, (Cherokee County, October, 1868) 666,687 

Garrison, Jerry, (colored.) two sons of, shooting of, (Cherokee County, October, 

1868) 66^687 

GARRISON, LEANNA, (colored,) testimony of 6m-m8 

fifty odd years old ; born in South Carolina ; raised in Hall County : lives in 

Atlanta 666 

killing of her husband, Jerry Garrison, in Cherokee County, October 31, 1868 ; 
and shooting of two of her sons by William and James Cloud and Lafayette 

McGraw 666 

the parties engaged have been arrested several time3, but never tried vfi(37 

GARRISON, SAMUEL, (colored,) testimony of 687-689 

twenty-seven years old ; born iu Cherokee County ; lives in Atlanta ; shoot- 
ing of self and brother, and killing of his father by James and William Cloud 

and Mr. McGraw r . . . . C87 

the parties arrested several times, now out on bail ; witness was laid up five 

months 688 
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GENTRY, GEORGE W., testimony of 555-560 

thirty-five years old ; born in Fayette County; lives in Haralson County; a 

farmer ; has been bailiff for several years ; 555 

county republican from 50 to 75 up to last election, when it went democratic 

by 48 majority 555 

twenty or thirty men w T bipped previous to the election by disguised men ; in- 
timidation of voters 556 

never knew a democrat to be abused by the Ku-Klux ; approval of the Ku- 
Klux by Duncan Monroe ; voted the democratic ticket until 1860; now gen- 
erally vote with the republican party 557 

R. D. Harvey threatened 509 

Georgia, extracts from the constitution of 977, 978 

(Georgia, resolutions of the State senate of... 1214, 1215 

Giesland, Mr., an alleged Ku-Klux homicide of, (near Warrenton, September, 

1«S9) 1 209 

GOG GIN, HESTER, (colored,) testimony of 408,409 

sixteen years old ; lives in Haralson County, Georgia 408 

whipping of witness and Charles Little's wife 409 

Goldsboro, Mr., whipping of 610 

GORDON, JOHN B. ; testimony of 304-349 

native of the State, and a resident of Atlanta ; bas been a lawyer ; and was a 

candidate for governor in 1868 304 

statement as to the general condition of affairs in the belt of country bordering 
on the coast, embracing the sea islands, with reference to state of feeling 
between the negroes and the whites ; the ignorance of the negro ; his pecu- 
liar language and religious superstitions, &c 304-308,319,334,344,345 

knows nothing of any Ku-Klux organization 308 

was asked in J868 to attach himself to a secret organization, the object of , 
which he approved ; gives causes of its formation and.dissolutjen, and nature 

of the organization, &c 30$£309, 321-326, 340, 341, 342 

general character of the judicial administration 310 

the election law and its operation ; cites election at Atlanta 310-312,327-330,347 

management of the State road under the governor's appointees 312-314, 347 

the opinion general that the Kimball Opera House was built by the money of 
the State; the prime source of dissatisfaction is the plundering of the State 

by the government 314 

indorsements by the legislature, of railroad bonds 3#5 

reconstruction of the legislature by General Terry and the democrats 315, 330-332, 

345,348,349 

if the programme set on foot at Appomattox Court-House had been carried out 
there would have been no disturbance in the South ; the alienation of the 
people increase.d since that time by the course pursued towards them 
by the general government, and by the actions of the " political carpet-bag- 

• gers. M 1 316,317,332,333,334,340,342,343,344,346 

arrest of certain parties charged with killing Ashburn ; their treatment in the 

cells at Atlanta ; trial before military commission and their acquittal; wit- 
nesses tortured to extort evidence against them 317, 318 

class of citizens affected by the disabilities imposed by the fourteenth amend- 
ment ; probable effect of general amnesty 318, 319 

favored secession in 1861 ; entered confederate army as captain, and at the * 
time of the surrender commanded the second corps of the army — 319 

relations between the negroes, their former masters, and the non-slaveholding 
whites ; no apprehensions as to collision between the races ; the negroes, 
during and since the war, have behaved remarkably well 320,345 

organization of the democratic party in the State thorough but not secret, and 

entirely distinct from the organization for protection referred to 322, 323 

has heard of bands of disguised men riding about, intimidating and whipping 
colored people ; the only case he knows of where parties were captured in 
disguise was a case in Chattooga County where the parties turned out to be 

• republi cans ; the case stated _ 326 

apprehensions of confiscation and execution under Johnson's administration.. 334 

condition and feeling of the negroes while in slavery 335 

has not heard of any of the outrages, about which he is questioned, for the in- 
timidation of negro and republican voters 336, 337 

favors a qualified suffrage for the negro; but would not vote for their disfran- 
chisement as a class 337,338,346 

"carpet-baggers," and their teachings; its effect upon the colored vote . .339-341,346 
believes thct outrages have been committed by disguised men, but that there 
are as few disturbances in the State as in any State of the Union, and that a 
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large proportion have been committed by the republican party for the sole 

purpose of making a political advertisement 344 

Union Leagues appeared in the State subsequent to the passage of the recon- 
struction act of March 2, 1867, and disappeared about two years ago; the 

organization for protection subsequent to the appearance of the Leagues 345 

effect of the reconstruction policy 345-347 

Grant Rangers, organization of the 608,613,615,617 

Grant Sheriff, homicide of, (Augusta) 1122 

GREGORY, JOHN M., testimony of 988-991 

forty-eight years old ; born in Virginia ; lives in Rome ; a physician 988 

some disturbance in the country this year, among the negroes mostly 988 

some people believe in a Ku-Klux order, others not ; no public demonstration 
against them ; private condemnation and palliation ; influence of the press ; 
failure of the courts in suppressing disorders ; effect upon the labor of the 
country ; no act of violence since the. passage of the Ku-Klux bill ; whipping 

of two of Mr. Bryant's hands 989 

Griffin, Mr., threats against 507 

Griffith, Harry, (colored,) whipping of (Gwinnett County, June, 1871) 642 

Guidon, Andrew, shooting of, (Wilkinson County, August, 1871) 360 

H. 

HARDEMAN, THOMAS, testimony of 248,249 

a resident of Macon ; was a member of the State senate and house of represent- 
atives, a member of Congress, and speaker of the house of representatives 
ot the State legislature ; is in the commission and storage business; the peo- 
ple are as quiet as any in the Union ; and the laws are administered with 
fairness 248 

has never heard of a case of disguised men interfering with the people ; men 

of all parties have been voting their sentiments without intimidation 249 

Hardiman, Samuel E., whipping of, (Oglethorpe County, 1868 or 1869) 872 

HARGROVE, Z. B v testimony of 73-88,999-1002 

native of the State and a resident of Rome; is an attorney by profession ; 
was mail agent under Mr. Buchanan's administration ; was an officer in the 
confederate army and a true rebel ; his antecedents all democratic ; was one 
% of the executive committee of the county, and vice-president of a democratic 

club ; was a member of the legislature and twice mayor of Rome 73 

bitter feeling against the Union element near the close of the war ; many acts 
of violence committed in consequence thereof, and the great cause leading 
thereto ; espoused the republican cause in the last election 74 

shooting of Joe Kennedy and whipping of Jourdan Ware ; the reasons as- 
signed • 74,75 

describes raid upon the city of Rome on the night of February 6 ; white and 
colored men notified verbally and in writing not to leave their homes on the 
day of the election ; some of them severely whipped ; whipping of William 
Garrett and William Bradham ; numbers of republican voters deterred from 
voting ; whipping of a colored man on the plantation of Mr. Bryant, of Pat- 
rick King and Hillard Johnson ; rapes upon Adelia Horton, Anna Bryant, 
and another girl 75 

there were men who fostered the Ku-Klux organization for political effect who 
would not countenance a murder; killing of an old colored man named 
Ellison on the plantation of Mr. Foster ; Mr. Foster notified in writing to 
leave because he co-operated in suppressing these acts of violence ; warrants 
sworn out against these parties and rewards offered by the governor for their 
apprehension 76,77 

no arrests have been made in these cases of outrages, committed by disguised 
men ; all of them have been upon republicans ; no democrat injured, unless, 
perhaps, Borden, attacked upon the highway by two negroes, not in dis- ^/ 
guise 77 

declares his intention, with the co-operation *of Colonel Foster, to break up • 
the organization 77, 78, 80 

outrages committed in the neighborhood of Rome about three months ago, 
whipping, driving away from home, breaking up farming operations, taking 
horses away, &c, and the reason assigned therefor ; names parties arrested 
by Mr. Forsyth in Chattooga County ; rewards offered by the governor 78 

gives information obtained from members of the order as to the organization ; 
opinion as to the political intent of the order, and the sympathy of the better 
portion of the order, even when it does these outrageous acts, and cites the 
case of the shooting of Wash, Calhoun 79,86 
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the difficulty in ferreting out and prosecuting these men is in consequence of 
the sympathy with them and the fear of assassination ; and that parties are 

prevented from prosecuting or testifying through fear 80 

his opinion that as a political organization it occupied a considerable extent 
. of country, and was used in the election for governor and in the recent elec- 
tion of the legislature, and that its general purpose was to prevent the color- 
ed people from voting 801,82 

its effect in intimidating republican voters, and upon the labor of the country; 
no general feeling of intimidation which prevents the people from voting the 

democratic ticket 81 

names parties driven from home 81,82 

pretexts or excuses offered for this organization ' 82 

its justification or defense by newspapers and prominent men, and denuncia- 
tion of the Ku-Klux bill ; many persons driven from their homes in Cherokee 

County 83,85 

what he thinks would be proper remedies for these evils and disorders; denun- 
ciation of the grand jury by the newspapers for reporting the Ku-Klux and 

condemning it operations ; jurors exclusively white 84 

opinion as to miscegenation and its extent and effects 81, 85 

a considerable number of republican papers opposed the Ku-Klux bill upon 
the ground that it interfered with and was an infringement upon State 

rights 85,80 

his opinion as to the extract read him from the New York Evening Post rela- 
tive to the Ku-Klux legislation 1 86* 

names a democrat who acquiesces with him in not opposing the Ku-Klux 

bill S7 

defines his political status, and states his political aspirations 87,88 

has received no part of the reward offered for the arrest and conviction of cer- 
tain persons in Chattooga County 999 

character of this prosecution ; the rewards offered by the governor 10CO 

facts in the case of Mr. Penny, a confessed Ku-Kiux, before the grand jury 

of Floyd County 1C01 

probably twenty outrages within the last three years in the county, fairly 

traceable to disguised bands ; no one punished for these offenses 1002 

Harper, Jim, (colored,) whipping of, (Walton County) 599 

Harrill, Mr., father and son, outrage upon, (Hancock County) 1022 

HARRIS, W. H., testimony of ^ 670-580 

sixty-one years old ; bcrn in North Carolina ; lives in Wbitefield County ; a 

retailer of spirits and a shoemaker 570 

bad one party of disguised men at his house 576, 577 

negro taken from the jail in Spring Place, Murray County, and hung ; hang- 
ing of a negro charged with killing a white woman; Mr. Nance's house 

visited 577 

public sentiment did not find any fault with these actions 578 

feeling in regard to the drowning of the negro by Posey Sebastian 578,579 

character of Posey Sebastian 579 

HARRISON, W. H., (colored,) testimony of. ... 923-932 

twenty-eight years old ; born in Sparta ; lives in Hancock County ; member 
of the constitutional convention of 1807 and 1808 ; member of the legislature 
in 1808; candidate for re-election in 1670; member of the republican State 

central committee 923 

was a slave 925, 926 

has been engaged in raising cotton *. 928-930 

was a body- servant 931 

details of the manner of conducting the election held in Sparta, December, 

1870; interference of Linton Stevens 923-925,929 

Jerry Long and William Culver killed by Ku-Klux June, J 870 ; Israel John- 
son arrested for the murder of Long ; his case pending ever since ; more 
cases of whipping and far greater in severity, in the county, than in the 

days of slavery ; no one arrested and brought to trial for these offenses 925 

received a dozen notices, with coffins and skeletons on them, in l86S t 1869, 

and 1870 ; 926 

number of votes in the county, and relative party and colored vote 920,927 

school-fund of 1868 and 1 869 "applied to the pay of the members of the legisla- 
ture ; remission of poll-tax for 1868 and 1869 927,928,931 

thinks all democrats are Ku-Klux ; how the school-fund is raised 930 

it is considered a disgrace for a white man to labor on a farm 931 

Harvey ; R. D., threats against 559 
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Haycock, (Acock,) whipping of 7,237,238 

HAYES, HENRY, (colored,) testimony of 866,807 

twenty-five years old ; born in Walton County; lives in Gwinnett County; 
whipped by the Ku-Klux, in August ; recognized William Smith and Wil- 
liam Felker; was threatened with death if he ever told 8G6 

reason for his whipping *867 

HAYS, RANSOM, (colored,) testimony of 681,682 

twenty years old ; born and lives in Walton County 681 

saw the Ku-Klux three or four times ; saw five the night they whipped Gus 
Mills ; recognized Mr. Felker and Jim Austin ; saw about eighty going up 
to Gwinnett on horseback ; whipping of Charles Burson, Jack and Harry 

Allen . 681 

saw eight at another time ; how they were disguised 682 

HENDRICKS, CHARLES, (colored,) testimony of 515-520 

forty-two years old ; born in Butts County ; lives in Atlanta ; was one of the 

committee of election in 1870 516 

is a carpenter 517 

was visited by the Ku-Klux and shot through the thigh, December, 1870.. 516, 517, 519 
was knocked down at the governor's election, and cut with a knife, by the same 

mau who shot him ; still suffers from his injuries 517 

Ku-Klux belong to the democratic party ; the men whipped are republicans .. 518 
Hendricks, Charles, (colored,) shooting of, (Gwinnett County, December, 1870). .516, 517, 

519,520,521 

HENDRICKS, MARTHA, (colored,) testimony of 520-522 

twenty-eight years old ; born in Gwinnett County ; lives in Atlanta ; mar- 
ried 520 

Ku-Klux raid on her house ; wounding of her husband Charles 520,521 

Hepsonstall, Mr., whipping of step-son and wife of, (Chattooga County, October, 

1870 1102 

HIGHTOWER, E. A., testimony of 1198-1207 

twenty-seven years old ; born in Greene County ; lives in Hancock County, 

school-teacher ; lived two years in Warren County 1198 

was in confederate army ; a democrat 1199 

. a secret organization existed in 1869 ; was a member of it 1198 

ceremony of joining and oath taken. 1198,1199,1201,1202,1204 

killing of a negro, Isaac, in his neighborhood, 1869. .' 1199, 1200, 1203, 1204, 

1206, 1207 

signs, grips and passwords of the order 1209 

some persons join in order to keep the Klan off of them ; object of the order. 1201, 1202 

has never known a democratic negro whipped 1202 

manuscript statement of witness, prepared upon application of Sheriff J. C. 

Norris 1203 

whipping of a brother-in-law- of Mr. Lawrence Battle 1204 

killing of Doctor Darden and Wallace ; general security of well-behaved peo- 
ple of all colors ; general feeling of the whites toward the blacks ; no reason 

to doubt that juries will do justice 12C5 

threats of using the military 1205, 1206 

bribery of Chap. Norris 1206 

knows of no one punished for Ku-Klux outrages 1207 

HILL, B. II., testimony of 752-810 

forty-eight years old; native of Georgia; lives in Athens; a lawyer and a 

planter 752 

never held office under the United States ; an old-line whig ; a practicing law- 
yer of 26 years 756 

was a slave-holder 757 

a Union man 760 

twice member of the State legislature; burned in effigy as an abolitionist 761 

imprisoned in Fort Lafayette in 1865 762 

jnakes detailed statement of his connection as counsel for the defense in the 
Holliday case, denying Mr. Holliday's assertions ; disclaiming any knowledge 
of Ku-Klux; giving his conversation with Mr. Holliday, and his efforts to- 
ward the release of the prisoners after the failure of the grand jury to find a 

bill 753-756 

thinks Holliday crazy *. „ 755,775,776 

negroes competent witnesses in the courts of Georgia ; testimony of a negro 
not influenced by any passion of avarice, fear, or superstitious notions, very 
reliable : otherwise, wholly unreliable ; as a race exceedingly liable to be in- 
fluenced by all the passions alluded to 756 

what his course would be in prosecuting or defending a negro 756,757 
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the greatest misfortune that has befallen the negro, the exclusion from the Gov- 
ernment of the great body of the old slave-holders ; no difference of sentiment 
among respectable men as to these crimes of whipping, &c 757 

constitutional qualifications of grand jurors 757,758 

justice done to negroes in civil suits; they stand the very best chance; con- 
siderable trouble in the labor system, owing to the default of negro laborers 
and from a class of whites intent on cheating; correction of these evils woe- 
fully impeded by the class of men in control of the State government ; the 
tendency of the laws in direct conflict with the sentiment of the people; the 
greatest evils that afflict the labor system, the results of the reconstruction 
measures 758 

his course and advice to the people on the reconstruction measures and the 

results 758,759,775 

has no knowledge of any sentiment hostile to the Government of the United 

States 759 

probable effect of general amnesty and the withdrawal of Federal power 759, 760 

best for all classes to have the government of Georgia returned to the hands 
of the old slave-holding population ; the government now in the hands of 
men incapable and dishonest ; the class of people to whom he refers 760 

the reason lor the old Union men adhering to the secessionists after the close 
of the rebellion 761,762 

expression of his opinion on reconstruction, by letter and speech, in 1865, 1866, 
and 1868- 762 

opinions of the whigs and Union men as to secession ; the powers of the 

General Government, reconstruction, &c 762,763,764 

thinks the article quoted from a Nashville paper on carpet-baggers exceedingly 

inaccurate; defines a " carpet-bagger " 764 

defines a "scalawag;" but few officers in the State who are not carpet-baggers 
or scalawags : with individual exceptions, no gentleman of respectability 
would take office in the State government; very few of the native citizens 
have taken part under the reconstruction measures of Congress 765 

what he thinks would have been the condition of affairs had Georgia been al- 
lowed to elect such men as she chose 765, 766 

the judiciary tolerably fair; the extravagant and unjustifiable use of the par- 
doning power has created a sense of insecurity, and given birth to Ku-Klux 
bands 766,767,780 

governor Bullock elected by a fraudulent count of votes, and charged with 
bribery ; licentiousness of the press ; the large rewards offered unprecedented 
and have had a very evil effect 767 

the legislation on the subject of labor and employment by the first legislature 
after Johnson's reconstruction was intended to be wise, fair, and just, and 
in accord with the governing sentiment of the United States 767. 768 

if the slave-holders had been unanimous in denouncing secession, it would have 
been impossible ; a majority did so in county meetings ; the press now in the 
hands of the secession democracy and the Union whigs - ' 768 

many people disbelieve in the existence of a regular organization of the Ku-Klux ; 
most people now concede that there have been bands, local, temporary, and 
sporadic in their character ; they are justified by some, but not by the great 
body of the people 769 

shooting of Wallace by Darden ; Darden hanged by disguised men 769, 770 

thinks Ashburn and Adkins were killed by their political friends for political 
effect ; eannot name a case of any one being punished for alleged Ku-Klux 
outrages 770 

is unable to give a very satisfactory reason for the democratic press denying the ex- 
istence of the Ku-Klux organization, and discountenancing with unmeasured 
abuse every effort to punish such offenses 771 

received a notice to leave the State, signed K. K. K., but thought it a joke ; re- 
publicans always spoken of as radicals, and occupy much the situation of 
abolitionists before the war, if possible with a little more odium 772 

the people are willing to accept the amendments conferring civil and political 

rights as an end to the controversy - 772,773 

the incoming legislature, November 1, 1871, democratic; his views, read to 
him from Mr. Kedfield's account of the interview, stated correctly ; thinks 
the leading democrats of the State opposed to these views, but that they are 
sustained by the leading whigs and Union democrats 773 

number included within the scope of the third section of the fourteenth amend- 
ment several thousand of the very best people ; this element of the people 
imbittered upon the subject of reconstruction 774 
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no 'greater average of crime, including Ku-Klux outrages, in Georgia than in 

Northern States with equal population 776 

immigration of northern farmers and mechanics desirable; they would be 
welcome, and would be treated with entire respect, socially and otherwise ; 
their political affiliations would make no difference ; cites case of Captain 
True 777 

facts as to social intercourse with families from the North; objections to the 
reconstruction measures 778 

his hopes and misgivings for the future of Georgia; the great body of thinking 

men sympathize with these views 779 

very little exodus of the colored population ; knows of no contradiction to the 
material facts in the report of R. H. Adkinson, secretary of the ex.cutive de- 
partment, relative to pardon statistics, but they do not controvert his own 
statements to the committee 780 

a strong disposition upon the part of many to assail the action of the govern- 
ment of the State, by making an array of evtt consequences and by a very 
liberal imputation of motives ; belief that the military power of the United 
States has been used for blackmailing and terrorizing ; thinks this largely 
true in Warren County, in behalf of Chap Norris ; Chap Norris's reputation 
exceedingly execrable ; would not consider him in any case a credible wit- 
ness 781 

results of his investigation in the Ashburn case, as to character, position, and 

the cause of his death 782,784,785,786 

the case investigated by General Meade with unusual vigor; many arrests 
made and the parties subjected to very rigorous confinement ; this treatment 
went as far to imbitter the people against the Government as any one act that 
ever occurred 782 

universal belief that the torture of the sweat-box was resorted to for the pur- • 
pose of obtaining testimony ; utter disregard of the ordinary protection of 
defendants in such a case ; prosecution finally broken down, and the prison- 
ers released ; military authority makes investigation into cases of alleged 
violation of private contracts, enforcing the civil rights of the citizens with- 
out regard to the civil tribunals 783 

effect of the reconstruction measures and the policy of the Government toward 
i the State 784 

thinks Dr. Ayer was killed by a negro for money 785 

i the Ku-Klux have punished persons who have committed no improprieties, 

and have originated charges against their victims 786 

many republicans are Ku-Klux ; in some counties a majority of them ; cites a 
case in Chattooga County : has heard of a number of republicans outraged 
by the Ku-Klux, but of no democrat ; some of the injuries inflicted upon 
radicals self-inflicted, for the purpose of stirring up feeling in the North 787 

these cases few in number 788 

burning of Mr. Holliday's mill property and cotton-gin 788,790 791 

many of the Ku-Klux outrages committed for private ends 788 

believes Dr. Darden was killed by the Ku-Klux; his views in general as to 
the organizations, the parties concerned and individual cases cited; it is time 
that these outrages ought to be put an end to by some power 789 

while some have been afraid to make application for justice, there has been no 
reason for that fear; the people have not had a fair opportunity to exercise 
their own power to rectify these abuses in the State generally ; no reason 
why justice should not be done in Floyd County 791 

his speech delivered before the Young Men's Democratic Union, October 13, 

1868 791-798 

address before the Society of Alumni, University of Georgia. July 31, 1871. .. 799-808 

report of R. H. Atkinson, secretary executive department, relative to pardon 

statistics 809-810 

HILL, JOHN, testimony of 712-714 

thirty-six years old ; born in Cobb County ; lives in Gwinnett County ; a farmer ; 

have had liquor for sale 712 

attends a stallion 714 

thinks there are Ku-Klux ; heard two persons say they belonged to the Klan.. 712 

Ku-Klux grayer; has never been disturbed: Ku-Klux democratic ^713 

was threatened with the lash for being a radical ; voted the democratic ticket last 
election, because he thought it was safer ; thinks he would be in danger had 
he come before the committee voluntarily 7 14 
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HINTON, ALEXANDER, (colored,) testimony of 694,695 

thirty-six years old ; born in North Carolina ; lives in Atlanta ; came from 
Walton County, lived there from his sixth year to emancipation ; shooting 

of witness, and killing of his brother by Dave Harris in the fall of 1865 694 

Hinton, Alexander, homicide of brother of, (Walton County, 1865) 694 

HOLCOMBE, G. B., testimony of 496-500 

forty-six years old ; born and lives in White County ; notified by the Ku-Klux 

not to attend the United States court 496 

names parties he identified ; was waylaid and shot through the leg as he 
returned from court in May last ; his horse killed; first heard of the Ku-Klux 
in March ; Silas Hutchens whipped, and run off ; no parties brought to 

trial and punished 497 

his shooting and the killing of Mr. Cason prophesied by M. K. Palmer ; was 
a democrat, secessionist, and rebel soldier ; killing of Mr. Cason, deputy 
marshal, November 9, 1870; no arrests made in the case ; colored people 

cannot get justice in the courts ; is again notified that he would bo shot 498 

thinks he w r as shot by a man named Brock 498, 499 

illicit distilling in White County 499 

objects of the Ku-Klux organization; killing of Mr. Cason; the Ku-Klux 

belong to the democratic party 500 

Holcomb, G. B., shooting of, (White County, May, 1871,) ....493,497,908,909,912 

HOLLIDAY, ELIZABETH, testimony of 4J4-417 

thiity-eight years old; lives in Jackson County, Georgia; is married; visited 

by Ku-Klux July 25 or '26 ; details of the outrage 414,415 

her husband charged with being a radical 415 

no general disapproval of the doings of the Ku-Klux ; Ku-Klux caves 416 

her husband a democrat and a Union man during the war 417 

HOLLIDAY, F. M., testimony of 460-462 

thirty -live years old ; born and lives in Jackson County ; farmer 460 

burning or his brother's mill-house, cotton-mill, gin-house, and cotton, &c, 
October, 1871 ; number of Ku-Klux in the State; public meeting to suppress 

Ku-Kluxing; his brothers hands threatened and driven off last week 461 

Holliday, J. 11., burning of mills, gin-houses, &c, of 461,788,790,791 

Holliday, J. R., case of 753-756 

Holliday, J. R., character of 755,775,776 

Holliday, J. R , outrage upon, (Jackson County, July, 1871.) 414,415,418,535,536 

HOLLiDAY, J. R., testimony of 417-424 

forty-one years old ; bora and lives in Jackson County, Georgia ; farmer and 

mill-wright 417 

opposed secession 418 

attack upon his house, details of fight ; names of parties engaged 418 

Ku-Klux originated there since April last ; Ku-Klux caves ; parties threatened ; 

Mitchell Reed whipped ; Ku-Klux justified ; their object 419 

funds raised for bribery ,419,422,423 

rascality in voting; character of the members of the Ku-Klux organization ; 

causes of-opposition to the negroes 420 

agreement to stop Ku-Kluxing 421 

Ku-Klux on the grand jury 422 

Ben Hill promises there shall be no more Ku-Kluxing 423 

burning of court-house •. 423, 424 

Holsenbake, Mr., homicide of Mr. Fish by 293 

Homicides : 

Adams, Kitchen 282 

Adkins, Senator 136, 207, 208, 231 , 268, 269, 283, 284, 610, 737, 742, 770, 1019, 1021 , 

1023-1026, 1 150, 1151 , 1 158, 1210, 1211 
Allen, Thomas M., brother-in-law of, (colored,) (Jasper County, October, 

18(58) 607,608 

Ashburn, George 136, 184, 186-188, 431 , 433, 451-453, 532, 533, 610, 770, 782, 784, 

785,78b, 1035,1036 

Ayer, Dr 610, 7«5, 1019 

Barm ore, Mr., (Tennessee, 1868) 748 

Boy, (Walton County) 594 

Cason, Mr., (White County, November, 1870) 498, 500, 503, 504, 1172, 1 177 

Clark, Charles, (colored,) (Morgan County, September, 1871) ...656,664,720,723,725 

Cody, Mr 282 

Creech, Mr., father and son, (Jackson County) 280,1120 

Culver, Will, (colored,) (Hancock County, June, 1870) 206,207,925,988 

Daniel, Jacob, (colored,) (Walton County, 1869) 865 

Darden, Dr., (Warrenton, March, 1869) 197-201, 220, 221, 267, 282, 2o3, 769, 770, 

1018,1161-1164,1205,1210 
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Dease, Joel, (Wilkinson County, September, 1871) 359, 1036 

Deason, Mat., (Wilkinson County, August, 1871) 359,362,363 

Eager, Washington, (Washington County, April, 1871) 668 

Fish, Mr 293 

Garrison, Jerry, (colored,) (Cherokee County, October, 1868) 666,687 

Gieslaud, Mr., (near Warrenton, September, 1869) 209 

Grant, Sheriff, (Augusta) 1 122 

Hinton, Alexander, brother of, (colored,) (Walton County, 1865) 694 

Hull, Wash., (colored,) (Hancock County, June, 1871) 207 

Jackson, Allen, (colored,) (Greene County) 699 

Jeffers, Perry, and sons, (colored,) (near Dearing, September, 1869) 210,211,1029 

Jeffers. Perry, son of . 209 

Jones, Charles, (colored,) (Madison'County) 1061 

Lewis, Robert, (colored, ) (Greene County) 699 

Long, Jerry, (colored,) (Hancock County, June, 1870) ..925,987,988 

Lovelace, Columbus, (colored,) (Pike County, August, 1871) 685 

Meadows, George, (Wilkinson County, September, 1871) 359 

Moore, Matt., (colored,) (Whitefielcl County, August, 3871) 568,571,575 

Negroes (names not given) 22, 30, 35, 36, 183, 186,211,214,217,218, 359, 360, 395, 

574, 575, 577, 839, 847, 1044, 1 108, 1 1 12, 1 1 13, 1 117, 1 1 18, 1 120, 
1122, 1165, 1199, 1200, 1203, 1204, 1206, 1207 

Starrett, Dave, (colored,) (Habersham County, 1865) 484,487 

Terry, Mr., and six sons, (Walton County) 610 

Turner, Abram, (colored,) (Putnam County) 611,706,707, 1039 

Wallace, Daniel, (colored,) (Walton Count}') 594 

Wallace, Mr., (Warrenton, March, 1869) 197, 198,220,221,266,267,288,2^9,769, 

770, 1024, 1025, 1 164, 1 165, 1168, 1169, 1 170, 1205, 1210 

Walthall, John, (Haralson County, Mav, 1871) 407,412,471,473,544,547, 1010 

Warner, Major, (Columbus. 1865 or 1«66) 184, 188, 189 

White men 1097,1098 

Horson, Adelia, rape of, (near Rome) 75 

Houses burned : 

Holiday's, J. R 461,788,790,791 

Ivev's, Mary 872 

McCoy's, James 390, 391, 1393, 395, 812, 1 126 

Owens's, Jeremiah 851 

HOWARD, CHARLES WALLACE, testimony of 828-845 

native of Georgia ; lives in Atlanta ; editor of the Plantation, an agricultural 

newspaper ; was a Presbyterian minister for twenty-live years 823 

vice-president of the State Agricultural Society ; a graduate of the theological 

seminary at Princeton 833 

was a captain, during the war, in the confederate army 837 

present agricultural condition of the State as compared with that of three or 

five years ago, and the progress made 829, 830 

restoration of fortunes, and the building up of towns ; increase of the com- 
merce of Savannah I 830 

development of the railway system ; condition of educational interests ; edu- 
cation of negroes meets the general sanction of the better disposed 831 

general condition of the country; apart from instances of lawlessness the" 
State never in a sounder condition, as to morals, and the execution of the 

laws than at present 832 

pardons by the governor 832, 839, 840, 841 

vices of the negroes, indolence, theft, and sensuality ; conduct of the negroes 
since the war orderly and quiet, to a wonderful degree; extensive cotton- 
planting ; coal and iron resources 833 

causes of the great improvement in the industries and material condition of 

the State 834 

the vices of the negro greatly increased since the abolition of slavery 835 

cause of the repeal of the laws permitting negioes to learn to read; no system 

of common schools in operation 836 

his hopes for the future of Georgia ; eagerness of the colored people to learn. . 837 
social exclusion of female teachers from the North ; general social ostracism 

of ladies from the North 838 

better for the negroes as a race had they remained in slavery ; they consider 

they have gained a great result ; the people would not re-establish slavery.. 839, 844, 

845 

knows of a single instance where a man wa? whipped for adultery, by a band 

of disguised men ; a negro killed by three men iu Barlow County 833 
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report of R. H. Atkinson on pardon statistics 840,841 

Increase of sensuality and infanticide among the blacks 842 

unreliability of negro testimony 844 

HOYT, LIEUTENANT GEORGE S., testimony of 1111, U19 

second lieutenant in Eighteenth United States Infantry; in Georgia since 
April, 1869; in Atlanta, from April to June, 1869; in Warrenton until the 
latter part of August ; then to Union Point, Greene County ; never met with 

forcible resistance to orders 1111 

whipping of Mr. Brassel, Glascock County, and his investigation of the case, 

July, 1869 1111-1112 

his investigation of the whipping and killing of a negro on Mr. Marchman's 
place, in Hancock County, and the retaliation upon Mr. Marchman by ne- 
groes, September, 1869 ;* the negroes punished 1112, 1113, 1117, 1118 

whipping of Mr. Hurlbut in Grcensborough, September, 1869 1113 

whipping of Abe Colby, Greensborongh, September, 1869 1113, 1114 

negro whipped in Oglethorpe County 1114 

disposition made of the testimony taken in these cases; no investigation in 

cases of civil contract by the military 1115 

charges of bribery against Chap Norris 1116, 1117 

does not know of a case of punishment for Ku-Klux outrages ; a general or- 
ganization existed in 1868; thinks it broken up in a measure and now local 1118 

tone of the democratic press as to Ku-Klux outrages 1118, 1119 

Hughes, B. T., whipping of, (Haralson County, 1871) 1011 

HUGHES, C. C, testimony of 539-543 

twenty -seven years old ; bora in Cherokee County ; lives in Haralson County 539 

was visited by Ku-Klux and whipped, May 7, 1871 539,540 

whipped on account of politics 540 

Ku-Klux democratic, their victims republicans 541 

no arrests made 542 

Hughes, C. C, whipping of, (Haralson County, May, 1871) 539,540,1010 

Hull, Wash., (colored,) homicide of, (Hancock County, June, 1871) 207 

Hurlbut, Mr., whipping of, (Greensborongh, September, 1869) 1113 

Hurt, Aaron, (colored,) tarring and feathering by negroes, of (Savannah, November, 

1868) 176 

Hutchens, Silas, whipping of, (White County, 1871) 497 



INGERSOLL, H. D., testimony of - 1171-1182 

thirty years old ; born in Massachusetts ; lives in Loudsville, White County ; 

book-keeper for a gold-mining company; came in September, 1865 1171 

notary public a short time 1 179 

a republican or northern man has no protection in the courts ; cases ^cited ..1171, 1172, 

1176, 1177,1180,1181 

object of the Ku-Klux 1172 

killing of Mr. Cason and whipping of some negroes ; politics the cause 1172, 1177 

effect of the presence of the military 1 173 

presentment of the grand jury 1173,1174,1175 

intimidation of voters 1173 

feeling of the comuiunity toward northern republicans ; case cited ...1174, 1178, 1179, 

1181,1182 

Georgia school system 1179 

Intimidation of complainants 10, 24, 80, 213, 525, 600, 866, 920, 1013, 1038, 1072, 1102 

Intimidation of voters 10, 12, 14,16, 18, 19,44.51,68,75,81,213,236,248,271,289,404, 

405, 428, 435, 454-459, 484, 485, 486, 556, 631 , 738, 741, 
873, 1103, 1127, 1128, 1147-1150, 1152, 1153, 1173, 1183, 1184 
Intimidation of witnesses, jurors, &c .60, 213, 490, 496, 509, 640, 673, 677, 908, 959, 1004, 1005 

Ivey, Mary, burning of the house of 872 

IVEY, WESLEY, (colored,) testimony of 650,651 

forty-three years old ; born and lives in Jackson County ; never troubled by 
Ku-Klux, 650. 



Jackson, Allen, (colored,) homicide of, (Greene County) • 699 

Jail, Jefferson County, rescue by Cudjo Eye, of prisoners from the 280,290,297 

Jail, mutilation of prisoners taken from the Louisville 281,282,296-298,904, 1043, 1120 

Jeffers, Perry, homicide of son of 209 

Jeffers, Perry, hanging of wife of 209 
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Jeffers, Perry, and family, attack upon , 209 

Jeffers, Perry, and sons homicide of, (Dearing, September, 1869) 210,211, 1029 

JENNINGS, WILLIAM, testimony of - 1125-1140 

assessor of internal revenue for fourth district 1125 

forty-six counties in his district 1 126 

a republican 1128 

large number of illicit distillers ; their combination for protection and aggres- 
sive actions; burning of Mr. McCoy's house, in Cherokee County, 1870, 

informers liable to suffer 1 126 

whipping of a negro in Banks County 1126, 1127 

thinks the members of the Ku-Klux are principally illicit distillers and illicit 

traders in tobacco, and that the order has not much political signification. ,1127, 1134 

intimidation of voters , , 1127, 1128 

general character of the administration of justice 1 128, 1 129 

thinks some juries influenced by personal considerations ; sectional prejudice; 

increase of good feeling 1129 

probable effect of general amnesty 1129, 1134, 1137 

illicit distillation without regard to party affiliations 1130 

illicit distillation in Brooklyn, New York 1130, 1131 

meetings held to suppress illicit distillation 1131 

remedy for existing evils; the schoolmaster ; business proscription 1132 

character and influence of colored preachers 1132, 1133, 1137, 1138 

feeling of the people averse to educating the colored people ; social proscrip- 
tion of teachers of colored schools; prejudice against Yankees; meaning of 

"Yankee" 1133 

believes there is a Ku-Klux organization ; has received threatening letters ; 

Ku-Klux in Floyd and Chattooga Counties ; has a political significance 1 134 

tone of the democratic press as to Ku-Klux outrages 1135 

character of Rev. Charles Howard; teaching of colored schools by ladies.. 1136, 1138, 

1139 

some among the disfranchised who opposed secession ; burning of churches 

and school-houses common in 1867 and 1868 1137 

effect of Mr. A. H. Stephens's teaching 1138 

white political preachers - 1138, 1139 

JETER, AURY, (colored,) testimony of 565-567 

thirty-five years old ; born in Lincoln County, Georgia 565 

lives in Atlanta; born a slave; wife of Columbus Jeter; raided by Ku- 
Klux and beaten ; exposure of her person ; had been teaching day-school ; 

went to school in Knoxville and Memphis ---- • 566 

recognized four of the assaulting party ; is a quadroon 567 

Jeter, Aury, (colored,) outrage upon, ('Douglas * County. April, 1871) 566,637-639, 

959-961,964,968,969,972,973 

JETER, COLUMpUS, (colored,) testimony of 560-S65 

forty-one years old ; born in Greene County; lives in Douglas County 560 

is visited by the Ku-Klux and shot, April 4, 1871 560,561 

difficulty with Mr. Morris 561 

tries to secure protection 562 

has not yet recovered from his wounds 563 

his attempts to obtain justice 564, 565 

Jeter, Columbus, (colored, ) shooting of, (Douglas County, April, 1871) 560,561,566, 

637-639, 959-961 , 964, 968, 969, 972, 973 

Johnson, Hilliard, (colored,) whipping of, (near Rome) 68,75 

JOHNSON, JOHN, (colored,) testimony of .... 664-666,807-870 

twenty-five or twenty-six years old ; born in Newton County; lives in Madi- 
son, Morgan County 664 

left in September on account of threats ; jail broken into and Charles Clarke 

killed ; the crowd came from the mayor's office 664 

had been helpfng guard the jail ; name of parties recognized 664, 665 

was before the committee last week ; returned to Madison, Morgan County, 

on Friday 867 

has had to lie out every night ; is threatened with death and leaves ; Monday 

Floyd threatened -' 868 

his house searched by Marshal Hogue for stolen clothes 868-870 

Jones, Charles, (colored,) homicide of, (Madison) 106L 

JONES, H. C, testimony of 1207-1212 

twenty-five years old ; born in Griffin; lives in Decatur ; attorney-at-law 1207 

Character of Chap. Norris . 1207,1208, 1210 

Knows nothing of the Ku-Klux ; has seen a band of men riding at night in 

Warren County 1208 
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has been invited to go out and deal with men that the courts did not deal 

with ; instances the case of a Miss Harrill .1209, 1210 

general disposition of courts and juries to do justice 1209 

effects of pardons by the governor 1210 

killing of Senator Adkins 1210, 1211 

killing of Dr. Darden and Mr. Wallace 1210 

character of Mr. John Neal 1212 

JONES, WARREN, (colored,) testimony of 689-692 

thirty-nine years old ; born in North Carolina ; was brought to Warren 
County, Georgia; lives now in Atlanta; left Warren County 20th of last 
March ; is threatened with death by Obadiah Laseter, and leaves through 

fear of the Ku-Klux 689 

worked for Laseter over a year and received no pay 689-691 

abundance of Ku-Klux ; burning of bush-arbors ; school broken up ; negroes 
not allowed to have preaching, or talk politics ; kinds of disguises worn by 
the Ku-Klux ; could not count the number of whippings done by them ; the. 

white people have nothing to say against them 690 

some radicals among the Ku-Klux ; they are hired ; has made no attempt to 

sue Laseter 691 

copy of contract 691-692 

Judiciary, character, &c, of 137, 265, 269, 270, £00, 310, 370, 701, 766, 811, 859, 860, 

863, 864,945,946 

Juries, character, composition, &c. T of .37, 54, 84, 245, 247, 265, 266, 370. 422, 522, 531, 

L 606, 611 , 624, 677, 757, 758, 899, 936 

Justice, administration of. 311,398,399,437,485,487,488,489,490,495,498,522,564, 

565/623, 700, 758, 81 1, 812, 860, 861 , 933, 939, 963, 984, 989, 992, 1041, 
1046, 1075, 1078, 1093, 1094, 1128, 1129, 1171, 1176, 1177, 1180, 1181, 1205 

K. 

Kellogg, Major, threats against.' 507 

Kennedy, Joe, (colored,) shooting of, (near Rome, January, 1871) 44,45,74,75 

KEN1MER, R. T., testimony of 908-913 

twenty-eight years old ; born in Habersham County : lives in White County ; 

a wheelwright ; sometimes farms 908 

two disguised men came to his house in April or May, and proposed to re- 
cover some stolen money ; whipping of Joe Brown ; witnesses notified by the 

Ku-Klux not to appear against the Henderson boys 908 

Green 13. Holcombe shot 908, 909, 912 

character of Brock, the man suspected of shoOtiDg Holcombe ; his father-in- 
law, Mr. Burke, and Mr. Taylor's boys, notified to" leave 909 

several alleged Ku-Klux cases; Mr. Oakes shot from a blind 910 

Ku-Klux outrages disapproved by all parties; an old gentleman whipped in 

Habersham County 911 

Mr. Oakes understood to be at the head of the Ku-Klux order ; character of 

Duke Palmer, of Cleveland 912 

King, Patrick, (colored,) whipping of, (near Rome) 75 

KINNEY, BETTY, (colored,) testimony of 535,536 

twenty -five years old; born and lives in Jackson County; wife of Toddy 

Kinney 535 

details conversation overheard relative to the raid on Bob Holliday 535, 536 

whipping of Uncle Simon and son 536 

KINNEY, TODDY, (colored,) testimony of 477,478 

twenty-five years old ; born and lives in Jackson County ; saw Jim Finch go 
to Mr. Martin's plantation the evening they went to Mr. Holliday's, and get 

his boys and go off with them at night 477 

Kirby, Judge, appointment of 94, 126, 127 

Kirby, Judge, compelled to ask for the release of Eckridge 95,98, 127-129 

Ku-Klux, cause, nature, extent, obiect, &c, of the 14,21,23,25,27,28,39,46,47,58, 

68,79,80-82, 106, 122-126, 132, J91, 192, 195,213,383,384,416,419, 420,426,430,440, 
442, 443, 461, 482, 484, 500, 506, 509, 510, 525, 526, 583-585, 603, 604, 611, 632, 674, 676, 
679,681,682,690,698,713,739, 747,769, 788* 789,873, 877,953,964, 965,1003,1006, 
1011,1012,1015,1016,1017,1072, 1080,1099,1103,1118, 1127,1134,1166, 1172,1198, 

1 199, 1200, 1301, 1202, 1203, 1204 

Ku-Klux, effect upon negroes of the operations of the 9,11,23,46,47,55,69,213, 

214,233,239,244,485,606,915,916, 950,987, 1040, 1166 
Ku-Klux notices 610, 675, 727, 728, 745, 851, 926, 1060, 1061 
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Ku-Klux outrages ; no arrests, convictions, &c, for 354,361,369,429,474,485,490, 

497, 498, 506, 542, 598, 604, 620, 628, 642, 647, 670, 683, 685, 697, 720, 726, 734, 745, 747, 
748,770,872,915,925,950,956, 1002, 1010, 1045, 1071, 1102, 1118, 1164, 1207 

Ku-Klux, palliation or justification of the 27. 28, 31, 32, 35, 52, 56, 57, 82, 83, 85, 118, 

142,287,284 

L. 

LANE, DANIEL, (colored,) testimony of 653-655 

thirty-seven years old ; born in Morgan County ; came to Atlanta about three 

months ago '. 653 

whipped by Ku-Klux July II, 1871 653 

more than 100 persons whipped; he was driven away from home 654 

Lavender, John A., whipping of, (Wilkinson County, August, 1871) 359 

Legislature, charges of corruptions, &c, against the 53, 105 

Legislature, reconstruction of the 277, 278, 294, 295, 315, 330-332, 345, 348, 349 

Letters 438, 454-459, 634, 722, 1193, 1 194, 1 197 

Lewis, Robert, (colored,*) homicide of, (Greene County) 699 

Little, Charles, (colored) outrage upon, (Haralson County, May, 1871) 408,471 

Little, Charles, (colored,) whipping of wife of, (Haralson County, May, 1871) 409,471 

LITTLE, CHARLES, (colored,) testimony of 471,472 

between sixty and seventy years old ; born in Jackson County; lives in Har- 
alson County; whipping of John Walthall's wife; outrage upon witness; 

killing of John Walthall ; whipping of witness's wife, her daughter 471 

LITTLE, LETITIA, (colored, ) testimony of 410,411 

does not know how old she is, nor where she was born ; lives in Haralson 

County, Georgia; whipping of witness 411 

Little, Letitia, (colored, ) whipping of, (Haralson County,May, 1871) 410,411,471 

Little, Letitia, whipping of aunt of, (Haralson County, May, 1871) 410 

LITTLE, RENA, (colored,) testimony of 410 

does not know how old she is ; born and lives in Haralson County, Georgia ; 

is single; whipping of witness, her sister, and aunt 410 

Little, Rena, (colored,) whipping of, (Haralson County, May, 1871) 410,471 

Long, Jerry, (colored,) homicide of, (Hancock County, June, 1870) 925,987,988 

Lovelace, Columbus, (colored,) homicide of, (Pike County, August, 1871,) 685 

Lowrey, Mr., whipping of, (Walker County, July, 1871) 1004,1005 

Lowther, Henry, mutilation of, (castration,) (Wilkinson County, September, 

1871) 356-358,426,430,431 

LOWTHER, HENRY, (colored,) testimony of 356-363 

forty-one years old ; native of the State ; lives in Wilkinson County ; was in 
jail, charged with having a company of men to take a colored man out and 

kill him ... t 356 

was a slave ' 359 

was taken from jail by the Ku-Klux and castrated 356-358 

company raised by Bose Lavender for his protection 358 

Eli Cummins said to be the head of the Ku-Klux ; was injured on account of 
being a republican ; knew three of the party who castrated him ; they were 
all democrats ; killing of the sheriff, Mr. Mat Deason, and a colored women, 
about the 27th of August ; killing of George Meadows, (colored,) September 
1, and Joel Dease, (white,) three weeks ago; shooting of Boston Falward, 
(colored,) two months ago; whipping of John A. Lavender, Fred. Dease, 
Henry Winn, John Winn, Lije Dease, and his mother, and Bill Brigan, in 

July or August 359 

shooting of Andrew Guidon; hanging of two men in 1869; castration of 
Register, (white,) in adjoining county; whipping of Jerry Lowther; the 

party visiting the jail were disguised ; names three of them 360 

no arrests have been made in his case 361 

particulars of killing of Sheriff Deason and a colored woman 362, 363 

Lowther, Jerry, whipping of 360 

Loyal Leagues. (See Union Leagues.) 

LYON, OLIVER T., testimony of 378-385 

thirty years of age ; from Maryland ; railroad contractor ; been in Georgia 
since the spring of 1866 ; was an officer in the United States Army ; Second 
Maryland Regiment for three and one-third years; engaged in planting; 
was a Union man, and always voted the republican ticket ; was superin- 
tendent of registration in Colquitt, Thomas, and Brooks Counties 378 

married in Georgia a lady of a strong democratic family, formerly rebels... 379,382 
his whole business connection with those who belong to the democratic party. 379 
manner of conducting the elections 378, 379 
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LYON, OLIVER T. — Continued. 

person and property as secure as in the Northern States ; applies for the post- 
mastership at Savannah, but fails to get it 380 

political adventurers not wanted in the State ; no oppression of the negroes by 

the white race ; knows nothing* of Ku-Klux 381 

none in the State, to his knowledge , 383, 384 

M. 

MARTIN, A. B., testimony of 548-559 

seventy-one years old ; born in Carolina : lives in Haralson County ; keep 

shop, and farm ; a mechanic ; a Union man 542 

was visited by the Ku-Klux, and he and his step-son, Mr. Willingham, whipped, 

May 8, 1871 ; mauner of whipping 549 

was whipped on account of his politics ; party numbered fifteen or twenty, with 

some negroes, as prisoners, who said they were whipped 550 

is afraid to return home ; Thomas Powell and wife, whipped ; names of parties 

making the assault on him 551 

Martin, A. B., whipping of, (Haralson County, May, 1871) 549,553, 1009 

Martin, Mr., cose of, (charged with being accessory to the murder of Dr. Darden). .202-206, 

223-233 

Martin, Mrs., outrage upon, (Haralson County, May, 1871) 554 

McCoy, James, burning of house of 390,391,393,395,812,1126 

McCoy, James, outrage upon family of 390,393 

McCOY, JAMES, testimony of... 395-400 

fifty-nine years old ; born in South Carolina ; lived in Cherokee County ; is 

a farmer 395 

was a Union man during the war 396 

homicide of a negro by son of witness ; burning of his house, and killing of 

stock ; knows the parties engaged 395 

did not prosecute on account of sickness and want of money ; has been fre- 
quently threatened 396 

heard that Pope was the head of the Ku-Klux 397 

is endeavoring to prosecute 393 

cannot get justice in Cherokee County 398, 399 

reward offered by Governor Bullock 399 

McCOY, REBECCA, testimony of 393-395 

twenty years old ; born in Cherokee County: lives in Cass County, Georgia; 
outrage upon the family; burning of her father's house : heard it was because 

he was trying to collect some money on his father's estate 393 

and that a Union man should not live in the county 394 

McCOY, SARAH, testimony of 390-393 

seventeen years of age; born in Cherokee County, Georgia; lives in Cass 

County ; unmarried 390 

burning of her father's (James McCoy) house February, 1870 390,391 

outrage upon the family; killing of stock 390 

the party were disguised ; raid made on account of her father being a Union 

man 391 

only one arrest made 392 

McCullom, Mr., raid upon, (White County) 505 

McELHANNON, PRINCE, (colored,) testimony of 648-650 

thirty-eight years old ; born and lives in Jackson County 648 

conversation with supposed Ku-Klux 648,649 

voted the radical ticket 649 

McHenry, James, and son, (colored,) whipping of, (near Rome) 63,64 

McMillan, Lew, (colored,) shooting of, (Habersham County, 1865) 484,487 

McPhail, George, (colored,) shooting of, (Mcintosh County, 1871) 1057, 1058 

Meadows, George, homicide of, (Wilkinson County, September, 1871) 359 

Meadows, Jeff, hanging of, (White County) 377 

Military arrests and investigations 372, 444,449,51 1,514,613, 782,783, 1104,1105, 

1110, 1111, 1112, 1113, J 115, 1117, 1118 

MILLS, AUGUSTUS, (colored,) testimony of 468-470 

thirty-three years old; born in Gwinnett County; lives in Walton County, 

Georgia, whipping of self, wife, and boy Tobe, March 20, 1871 468 

knew only Wm. Felker ; left home on the 20th ; was badly injured ; voted 

the radical ticket ; Felker was running a still 469 

Mills, Augustus, (colored,) whipping of, (Walton County, March, 1871) 465,466,468, 

652,865 

MILLS, LETTY, (colored,) testimony of f 465-468 

thirty years old ; born in Walton County, Georgia ; married 465 
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MILLS, LETTY — Continued. 

whipping of witness, her husband Gus, and the boy Tobe, by disguised Ku- 

Klux, led by Mr. Felker, March, 3871 465, 466 

whipping of Sarah Ann Sturtevant and Jack Benafield 466 

Felker's illicit distilling 467 

Mills, Letty, (colored,) whipping of, (Walton County, March, 1871) .....465, 466, 468,652 

Mitchell, Geofge, (colored,) whipping of, (Gwinnett County, May, J 871) 603,641 

Mitchell, William Hampton, (colored,) whipping of, (Gwinnett County, May, 

1871) 603,641 

Mitchell, William Hampton, outrage upon wife of, (Gwinnett County, May, 1871). 641 
Mitchell, William Hampton, whipping of former wife and son of, (Gwinnett County, 

June, 1871) 642 

MITCHELL, WILLIAM HAMPTON, (colored,) testimony of 641-644 

forty-seven years old ; born in Athens ; lives in Gwinnett County, was raided 
by the Ku-Klux, in May or June last ; whipping of his son-in-law, George 
Mitchell ; beating of his wife with a pistol : witness and his father-in-law, 

Charles Burson, whipped ; whipping of Jack Allen, his son, and wife 641 

reasons for these whippings 641, 642 

names of some of the parties engaged; nothing has been done with them; 

whipping of Harry Griffith ; witness's former wife and her son whipped 642 

illicit distilling 643,644 

Mobley, or Mosley, Mr., whipping of, (Appling County, 1871) 938,939 

Moore, Matt., (colored,) homicide of, (Whitefield County, August, 1871) 568,571,575 

Moore, Matt., (colored,) whipping of, (Whitefield County, August. 1871) 570 

Moore, Mr., whipping of, (Chattooga Couuty, October, 1871) 1102 

MOORE, ROMULUS, (colored,) testimony of 735-743 

fifty-three years old ; born in Taliaferro County ; lives in Atlanta ; proper 
home in Columbia County ; born a slave; became free in January, 1858; 
bought himself ; a blacksmith; was registrar : member of the constitutional 

convention and of the lower branch of the legislature 735 

was pastor of a church 736 

keeps a public house 741 

six hundred white and eighteen hundred colored voters in Columbia County.. 736,741 
a great many whites did not register, not wanting to take part in reconstruc- 
tion ; thinks it was at Mr. A. H. Stephens's request ; a friend of his. Thomas 
Richards, beaten by the Ku-Klux; is visited himself in July, 1868, and 

abused for his political principles 736 

his house again visited by them in disguise, and his wife informed that she 

could not teach school ; another colored man beaten 737 

killing of Mr. Adkins 737,742 

his wife again visited 737 

intimidation of voters ; about nine hundred colored and three hundred white 

voters on second registration 738,741 

believes there is a large organization of the Ku-Klux in the State; their object 

to control the colored vote, and keep the colored people in subjection 739 

views of Messrs. Davis and Stephens 739,740,742 

general belief of the colored people that former rebels would not give them civil 

and political rights 740 

MORRILL, WILLIAM C, testimony of 1081-1099 

came to Georgia in December, 1865 ; a native of Maine ; was in the Army ; 
in connection with General Sheppard, bought a large plantation in South- 
western Georgia ; remained on it two years ; was an agent of the Freedmen's 

Bureau ; collector of revenue in Macon 1081 

was United States commissioner ; a republican ; resides in Atlanta ; treasurer 
of the Western and Atlantic Railroad Company ; is kindly received by the 

people 1082 

entered the Army as a private; promoted to be lieutenant 1098 

relative vote, white and colored, in Dougherty County ; colored people well 

treated and generally well paid by the planters 1083, 1089 

freedmen's Bureau as managed by John L. Robinson 1083, 1084 

character of Henry M. Turner, and the charges against him 1C84, 1085, 1090, 1091, 

1092,1094,1097 

relative vote in Macon ; -\ icws as to the reliability of negro testimony 1086 

whipping of a colored man in Schley County, in 1868 1087, 1098 

discharge of laborers with wages due; general character of the elections 1087 

has never been molested on account of his political opinions or place of birth; 

causes for the negroes flocking to the towns 1088 

laborers often treated unjustly 1083,1089 

discharge of hands from the Albany and Brunswick Railroad.. 1087, 1090 
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MORRILL, WILLIAM C.—Continu<*d\ 

unfair character of the election in Americus 1087, 109*2 

his social treatment and intercourse 1092, 1093 

opinion as to the administration of justice by courts and juries 1093, 1094 

beneficial effect of the Freedmen's Bureau 1094 

views as to the appointment of supervisors of internal revenue 1094-1096 

article from the New Era, copied from the Savannah News, *' Ku-Klux in 

Georgia" 1096 

the article from a Tennessee paper on " Carpet-baggers," very nearly correct. 1096, 1097 
a dispatch from Louisville, November 4, in the Daily New Era, relative to an 

attempt to lynch a negro in Indiana ■ 1097 

a white man killed in jail in Dawson County 1097, 1098 

martial law in the State ; his deputies perform their duties without molestation. 1098 

organization of Ku-Klux in the State three or four years ago 1099 

Mutilation of Lowther, Henry, (colored,) (Wilkinson County, September, 1871 . ..356-358, 

426,430,431 

Mutilation of man and woman, (colored,) (Jackson County) 1120, 1123 

Mutilation of prisoners. (Louisville jail) 904, 1043, 1120 

Mutilation of Register, Mr., (1869). 360 

N. 

NANCE, JAMES, testimony of 567-574 

forty-three years old; born in South Carolina ; lives in Whitefield County, 

Georgia; a farmer 567 

a party of nine disguised men at his house September 30, 1871 567,568 

saw a negro chained in Posey Sebastian's out-house ; the negro's statements; 

his body afterwards found in the river 568 

knew two of the party visiting his house, the Sebastians 569 

whipping of the negro Matt Moore, August, 1871 570 

character of the Sebastians ; verdict of the coroner's jury, that Matt Moore 

had been killed by Sebastian 571 

thinks Sebastian will not be punished 572,574 

negro taken from jail at Dalton and hung, last year 574 

Nance, James, threats against 441,567,568,575 

NANCE, JAMES L., testimony of ' 574-576 

eighteen years old ; born in Floyd County ; lives in Whitefield County 574 

the Ku-Klux visit his father's house; the conversation held; recognized three 

of the party; threats made against his father; hanging of a negro 575 

saw Matt Moore when he was chained ; character of the Sebastians 576 

NEAL, JOHN, testimony of 1018-1034 

thirty-one years old ; born in Warren County ; lives in Atlanta ; in a loaning 
business ; was captain in the confederate army ; judge of the inferior court ; 
member of both constitutional conventions, and represented Warren County 

in the legislature 1018 

a republican 1023 

thinks Norris's account of the killing of Darden corresponds with that given by 
other people; parties taken off the train at Dearing and murdered, 1869; 

negroes on Mr. Brinckley's plantation attacked 1018 

killing of Senator Adkins, May 10, 1869 1019,1021,1023-1026 

killing of Dr. Ayer, in Louisville, Jefferson County 1019 

negro tried for the murder of Ayer, and acquitted ; no investigation made in 

the Adkins case; duration of military government in the State 1020 

has examined the printed testimony of Mr. Norris and finds several errors as 
to certain things, but no material difference upon the whole ; errors speci- 
fied . 1021 , 1022, 1023, 1029 

whipping of Mr. Brassel and some white women; exposure of person ; outrage 

upon Harrill, father and son, in 1869 1022 

copy of Mrs Adkins's statement of the murder of her husband 1023, 1024 

report of the killing of Wallace by Dr. Darden from a democratic paper, 

" Death of Charles Wallace." 1024, 1025 

rumors of bribery, blackmailing, malfeasance, &c, affecting the character of 

Chapman Norris 1027, 1028, 1030-1034 

certificate of R. M. Wilder, clerk of the superior court, as to plea of pardon 

in seven cases of the State vs. J. C. Norris 1028, 1029 

afiidavit of Samuel Bailey as to the taking of the Jeffrey family from the train 

at Dearing, and their killing 1029 

encounter between Adams and Senator Adkins, the latter charged with insult- 
ing Miss Adams 1025, 1030, 1033 

politics of the officers of Warren County, in 1868,1869 1031, 1032 
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NEAL, MATCY, (colored,) testimony of 386 

docs not know how old she is ; born in Banks County, and lives in White 

County 386 

whipping of Mary Brown, Joe Brown, and self ; exposure of person 386 

Negroes, credibility of testimony of 717,756,814,821,844,1064,1086, 1089 

Education of ' 524, 616, 821, 831, 836 

Effect of Ku-Klux upon. (See Ku-Klux.) 

General character and behavior of 23, 48, 55, 131, 173, 177, 214 , 243, 270, 285, 304, 

308, 319, 320, 334, 344, 345, 61 1, 816, 833, 835, 842, 862, 972, 998, 1195 

General treatment by the whites, of 36, 47, 48, 66, 67, 270, 320, 345, 331, 420, 439, 

484, 640, 702, 71 1 , 715, 716, 811, 992, 993, 1083, 10S9 

Homicide of, (names not given) 22, 30, 35, 36, 183, 186, 21 1, 214, 217, 218, 359, 360, 

360,395,574,575,577,839,847,1044, 1108,1112, 1113,1117, 
1118, 1120, 1122, 1165, 1199, 1200, 1203, 1204, 1206, 1207 

Shooting of, (names not given) JOS, 404, 484, 485, 720 

Whipping of, (names not given) 75, 21 1, 217,218, 359, 402, 591 , 720, 744, 913, 914, 

921,989, 1071. 1087, 1098, J 100, 1 106, 11 14, 1126, 1127 

Newspaper articles 436, 437, 451-453, 521 , 530, 673-674, 764, 827, 828, 878, 879, 880, 882, 

883, 884, 835, 886, 887, 888, 889, 890, 891, 895, 898, 899, 965, 966, 1024, 1025, 1096 
Norris/J. C, character of ... . 781,1027,1028,1030-1034,1105,1106,1107,1109,1110,1116, 

1117, 1170, 1171, 1206, 1207, 1208, 1210 
Norris, J. C, shooting of. (Warrenton, October, 1868.) (See Norris, J. C., testi- 
mony of) ' 196, 197,218,219,267,268, 1107 

NOERIS, JOHN C., testimony of.. 193-233 

has been living in Atlanta since March, 1869 ; previously resided at Warren- 
ton, Warren County; a native of the State; was engaged before and during 
the war in manufacturing boots and shoes, in Warrenton ; did riot carry on 
business after the war, as his course during the war had rendered him un- 
popular; had been a whig, then a republican ; was elected sheriff 193 

parties decline to go upon his bond as sureties, unless he would agree to sup- 
port Seymour and Blair 194,215 

senator Adkins becomes his surety ; attempt to set aside his bond, by General 
Toombs and Mr. Pottle ; was threatened by the Ku-Klux organization, which, 

he thinks, first appeared in 1866 194 

general character and operations of the organization at its first appearance ; 
commenced to whip and kill the latter part of 1867, to try to control the 

election 165 

was advised by his friends to resign his office, as there was an organization 
that did not intend any radical should hold office, and that he might be 

killed 195, 196 

asks General Meade to send a few troops to the county 196 

was waylaid and shot by disguised men, of whom he recognizes two. .196, 197,218,219 
the shooting was done by a regular order of the Klan, and was for the sin of 

being a radical office-holder ; is again advised to resign 197 

killing of Wallace, editor, and captain of the Ku-Klux organization, by Doc- 
tor Darden ; the imprisonment of the latter by the crowd ; his forcible taking 

therefrom and subsequent murder 197-201,220,221 

discharge of parties charged with rape, by order of the prosecutor, Mr. Pot- 
tle 198,199 

General Ruger sends -some troops down; arrests eight charged with the mur- 
der of Doctor Darden ; the parties give bail, and have never been tried 201, 221, 

222, 223 

trite bills found against witness for the false imprisonment of these men 201,226 

was pardoned by the governor ; removed to Atlanta, and his office turned over 

. to a man named Wright, appointed by General Terry or the court 202 

case of Maitin, charged with being accessory to the murder of Dr. Darden ; 
investigated before military commission, and the propositions and agreements 

for its settlement ; and proceedings thereon 202-21)6,223-233 

has remained in Atlanta; does not dare to go back to Warrenton; the Ku- 

Klnx have kept up their operations there ever since 206 

killing of Will Culver, colored 206,207 

killing of Wash Hull, in Hancock Couuty ; many colored people forced to 

leave the county 207 

killing of Senator Adkins 207,208,231 

attack upon Perry Jeffers and family by the Ku-Klux ; killing of Geisland 
and the wounding of several in the attack ; Jeffers and his sons placed in 
the jail for safety; killing of his sick son by the Ku-Klux, and the burning 

of his body ; hanging of Mrs. Jeffers 209 

subsequent killing of jeffers, and five or six of his sons 210,21 
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colored man whipped to death by the Ku-Klux 211,217,218 

killing of a colored man at Bell Springs ; killing of a colored man at Mr. Fow- 
ler's and Mr. Long's ; any amount of whipping in Warrenton ; killing of a 

colored man by Wallace, and one by Shirley 211 

these negroes killed for being " bad negroes " 211,212 

the Ku-Klux organizations are now in existence and in full blast ; and the 
men whipped or killed universally belong to the radical party ; never knew 

or heard of a radical belonging to the organization 212 

opinion of the radicals and of the other side, as to the organization 212,213 

their purpose is to control the State government and negro labor, by prevent- 
ing voting and any republican from holding office ; the negroes in terror at 
their operations ; if an election were now held not one half of them would 
vote ; no one prosecuted for these offenses ; the people afraid to prosecute or 

testify 213 

effect of the organization in respect to negroes trading in land and other prop- 
erty 213,214 

demeanor of the colored people humble and obedient ; knows of no cases of 
stealing by negroes to any extent ; burning of a negro accused of rape at 
the stake, in Louisville, Jefferson County ; the negroes are obedient and law 

abiding 214 

comparative vote, white and colored, of Warren County 215,231 

political status of the judge, prosecuting attorney, and clerk of the circuit court- 21(3, 217 
the cases of killing in Warren County that he has mentioned occurred prior to 

January], 1870 218 

has seen disguised men in the town in the latter part of 1867, 1868, and 1869. 219,2*20 
the whites own all the property in Warren County ; and that a great deal of 

the labor has been run off 232 

the negroes were in great dread of the Ku-Klux at the beginning of 1870, and 

have not been relieved of it up to this time 233 

O. 

OGLESBY, WILLIAM H., testimony of 1002-1007 

fifty-four years old ; born in Tennessee ; lives in Walker County ; a silver- 
smith ; a republican 1002, 1005 

was visited hy the Ku-Klux October, 1871 ; threatened with death, and ordered 

to leave ; character of their disguise 1003, 1006 

he arrested one of the parties, C. P. Collins ; reasons for not arresting others ; 

Bray Bryant assaulted 1004 

Lowrey whipped to prevent his testifying, in July or August 1004, 1005 

has heard of the Ku-Klux being out at least twenty times ; attempt to whip 
Kelley's son and daughter ; Ku-Klux belong to the democratic party; the 

people abused all radicals 1005 

Outrages upon — 

Adam, colored, Habersham County 488 

Addison, Joseph, Haralson County 544,545,546, 1019 

Addison, Joseph, wife and sister-in-law of, Haralson County, September, 

1871 546 

Brown, colored 506,507 

Bryant Bray, (Walker County, 1871) 1004 

Campbell, T. G., (colored,) (Tatnall County, 1868) 846,847,865 

Carter, Maria, (colored,) (Haralson County, May, 1871) 476 

Clarke, Charles, (colored,) uncle of, (Morgan County, September, 1871) 656 

Colby, Abram, (colored,) (Green County) 698 

Dease, Charles (colored,) (Habersham County) 4-5 

Eager, Scipio, (colored,) (Washington County, April, 1871) , 669 

Elder, Mary, (colored,) (Clarke County) 733. 

Elder, Simon, (colored,) (Clarke County) 732,733,734 

Flannigan, Harrison, (colored,) (Jackson County, January, 1871) 479-481,5*5 

Harrill, Mr., father and son, (Hancock County) \022 

Holliday, J. R., (Jackson County, July, 1871) 414,415.418 

Jeter, Aury, (colored,) (Douglas County, April, 1871) 566,667-639,959-961,964, 

968, 969, 972, 973 

Little, Charles, (colored,) (Haralson County, May, 1871) 408,471 

Martin, Anthony, (colored,) (Morgan County, August, 1869) 692,693 

Martin, Mr., (Haralson County, May, 1871) 554 

McCoy, James, family of, (Cherokee County, February, 1870) 390,393 

Meadows, Jeff, (White County) ..• . 377 

Mitchell, Wm. Hampton, (colored,) wife of, (Gwinnett County, May, 1871).. 641 

III— G 
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Outrages upon — Continued, 

negroes, (Haralson County, October, 1871) 1008,1018 

negroes, number of, (in Clarke County) 11 

Reed, Andy, (colored,) (Jackson County, July, 1871) 645 

Reed, Morgan, (Jackson County) 441 

Reed, Sampson, (colored,) (Jackson County, July, 1871) 644,645 

Richardson, Alfred, (colored,) and family, (Clarke County, January, 1871) .. 2,3 

Robinson, F. J., (Oglethorpe County, October, 1870) 871,872,874,875 

Sherman, Josiah, (Fulton County) 1146 

Taylor, Ben, (colored,) (near Rome, 1870) 63, 64 

Walthall, Tilda, (colored,) (Haralson County, May, 1871) 412,471,472 

Ware, Jourdan, (colored,) (near Rome, January, 1871) ....21,22,30,31,44,45,66,74, 

75, 98, 99, 1 30, 131 , 404, 885, 900, 93 3, 920 

Owen, Jeremiah, burning of house of 853 



PAINE, WILLIAM W., testimony of 190-193 

a resident of Savannah ; has been State senator, and was a member of Congress 
from the first district, embracing twenty- nine counties ; the laws are well en- 
forced in that district ; there is no organization of disguised men there ; po- 
litical opinions, in the district, when not offensively expressed, may be 
uttered freely ; the Union League exercised an influence, and the negroes 
were afraid to vote any other than the republican ticket at the first election, 
but that it is dying away ; a large proportion of the negro vote " floaters" . 190 

his idea of the Ku-Klux organization 191, 192 

feeling of the colored people toward the republican party 192 

Pardoning power as exercised by Governor Bullock 31, 32, 36, 40, 72,73, 101, 102, 137, 

138, 153, 156, 367-169, 234, 237, 238, 240, 242, 274, 275, 286, 766, 767, 780, 822, 823, 824, 
832, 839, 840, 841, 860, 861, 984, 1028, 1029, 1040, 1076-1078, 3 189, 3 193, 1210 

Payne, Isaac, (colored,) shooting of, (Habersham County, 1865) 484,487 

Pendergrast, Mitchell, (colored,) whipping of, (Jackson County, April, 1871) 581,585 

Penny, Mr., case of 893,902,906,1001 

PERRY, JOHN O., testimony of . 537-539 

forty-six years old ; born and raised in Gwinnett County, Georgia 537 

burning of the court-hou^e in Lawrenceville, September, 1871; is visited by 

the Ku-Klux July, 27, 3871 537,538 

Poldo, Hilliard, (colored,) whipping and shooting of, (Clarke County, 1870) 5,6 

Ponder, James, shooting of, (Clarke County, January, 1871) 2,3,238 

POPE, JOHN D., testimony of. 368-375 

United States attorney for Georgia, a lawyer, native of Georgia 368 

has lived there all his life 372 

was judge of the superior court previous to July, 1870 374 

indictments are now pending against thirty persons under the enforcement act 368 
his neighborhood as peaceable as any place ; no arrests made under these in- 
dictments ; a reasonable obedience to the laws 369 

and a reasonable prospect of fair trials in the courts ; no more evasion of jus- 
tice here than elsewhere; juries are as good as the average ; more proof re- 
quired to convict under the enforcement act than in other cases 370 

life and property are reasonably sure in most sections of the State ; not as 
much security in Haralson, Gwinnett, Walton, and Floyd Counties ; existing 

evils are within the remedy of the State laws to a certain extent 373 

the marshal has found it necessary to call in military aid in making arrests in 

cases of violation of the internal revenue laws ; heard of the Ku-Klux in 1868 372 
no doubt that there have been bands of disguised men in the northern districts ; 
press of the State now almost universal in its condemnation of the Ku-Klux ; 
a portion still deny the existence of the organization; great disposition to 

evade the revenue laws 373 

majority of those assaulted republicans 374 

Powell, Thomas, and wife, whipping of, (Haralson County, 1871) 551 

Presentments of juries 634-637, 879, 898, 1 3 73, 1374-3 375 

Proscription, social and business... .718, 778, 813, 820, 838, 873, 874, 876, 91^5-997, 999, 1053, 

3092, 1093, 1122, 1124, 1125, 3332, 1133, 1 142, 3 343, 3 346, 1347 

Public press, tone of. 43, 42, 57, 58, 68, 83, 85, 373, 436, 447, 625, 678, 709, 819, 820, 826, 

827,936,950,989,3079, 1118, 1339,3335 

R. 

Raid by negroes, (Johnson County, 1873) 1047, 1048 

on the house of Aaron, Nancy Susan 459 
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Raid on the house of Allen, Thomas M 607, 608 

Barnes, Eli 954,955 

Benafield, Jack 683 

Colby, Abram 696 

Coley, John L 363-367 

Elder, Simon 731,733 

McCullom & Son 505 

Mitchell, William Hampton 611 

Moore, Romulus 736,737 

Perry, John 0 537,538 

Ray, Mary 424, 425 

Sheets, Reuben 651 

Wood, Solomon 543 

Rapes, cases of 75, 214, 914, 949, 1190, 1191, 1192 

Ray, Joe, (colored,) whipping of, (Haralson County, 1871) 554 

RAY, MARY, testimony of 424, 425 

fifty-six years of age; born and lives in Jackson County, Georgia; is visited 

by the Ku-Klux 424,425 

RAY, O. G., testimony of 580-582 

twenty-four years old; born and lives in JacksonCounty ; a farmer 580 

his father's house visited by the Ku-Klux and he threatened ; Thomas Arnold 
warned to quit selling liquor; Mitchell Pendergrast (colored) whipped April, 

1871 581 

RAY, WILLIS, testimony of 582-588 

sixty-odd years old ; born in Jasper County ; lives in Jackson County ; a 

farmer 582 

was threatened by the Ku-Klux 583 

their actions and sayings in that section 583-585 

whipping of Mitchell Reed, Sampson Pendergrast, and Harrison Flannigan.. 585 

neighborhood quarrels, scandal, &c 586-588 

Ray, Willis, threats against -581,583 

Reconstruction policy, effect of 52, 53, 318, 319, 345, 347, 758, 759; 775, 784, 814 ' 

REED, ANDY, (colored,) testimony of 645,646 

sixteen years old ; born and lives in Jackson County ; was knocked down 

with a pistol ;. his father beaten ; guns carried off % 645 

REED, MITCHELL, (colored,) testimony of 646,647 

twenty-two years old; born in Jackson Connty ; lives at Stone Mountain... 646 

whipped by Ku-Klux with staff end of whip 646-647 

nothing done in his case 667 

Reed, Mitchell, (colored,) whipping of, (Jackson County, April, 1871) 419,441,585, 

645, 646-647 

Reed, Morgan, outrage upon, (Jackson County) 441 

REED, SAMPSON, (colored,) testimony of 644,645 

forty-five or forty-six years old; born and lives in Jackson County 6-14 

was raided by the Ku-Klux and beaten July 17, 1871 644,645 

his son knocked down with a pistol; recognized two of the party ; Mitchell 

Reed whipped in April, 1871 645 

Register, Mr., mutilation of 360 

Report of R. H. Atkinson on pardon statistics 809-810,825-826,840-841 

Republicanism the reason for whippings, &e 10, 25, 67, 77, 197, 212, 351, 359, 366, 367, 

374, 376, 391 , 394, 415, 430, 432, 441, 486, 518, 540, 541 , 547, 550, 554, 633, 696, 697, 714, 

732,736,748, 1005, 1013, 1039, 1172, 1177 

Resolutions of Georgia State senate relative to outrages 1214, 1215 

Rewards offered by Governor Bullock 32, 33, 37, 76-78, 102, 111, 112, 138-141, 152, 153, 

165-167, 241, 242, 293, 399, 626, 630, 751 , 767, 823, 824, 918-920, 948, 951 , 999, 1000, 

1076,1077 

Richards, Thomas, (colored,) whipping of, (Columbia County, July, 1863) 736 

Richardson, Alfred, shooting of. (See Richardson, Alfred, testimony of) 1,2,3,4, 

15, 235, 236, 238, 250, 251 

Richardson, Alfred, shooting of James' Ponder by 2,3,238 

RICHARDSON, ALFRED, (colored,) testimony of 1-19 

a native of the State, and resides in Clarke County ; was born a slave, and 
remained so until the general emancipation; has been house-carpentering; 

voted with the republican party 1 

whipping of Charles Watson by the Ku-Klux and shpoting of witness 1,2,3, 4,15 

second outrage upon himself and family 2, 3 

killing of James Ponder 2, 3 

was elected to the legislature in 1808 4 
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RICHARDSON, ALFRED— Continued. 

had an interest in the grocery business with his brother; conversation with 
regard to the attack upon him ; has heard of no outrages committed by the 

colored people; his advice to them as to their behavior...: 5 

dispute between Barton Middle-brooks, white, and Hilliard Poldo, colored ; 

whipping and shooting of the latter _ 5, 6 

finding of disguises on Dr. Elder's place; whipping of Jim Elder 6 

whipping of Noah Thrasher, his wife, and child ; whipping of a white man 

named Haycock 7 

shooting of Jake Dannons in Walton County 8 

shooting of Anthony Robinson in Morgan County 8,9 

it is a general thing of whipping, in his part of the State, all the time, and of 
riding at night; its effect upon the colored people ; has moved to Athens for 

fear of being killed ; general feeling of fright among the colored people 9 

no one punished for these outrages ; the people afraid to prosecute or testify ; 
the attack upon him was because he was a republican ; intimidation of 
voters by threats ; burning of school-houses and threats against school- 
teachers - 10 

general state of terror and alarm among the colored people throughout the 
State; has heard of one instance of the conviction of a member of the 
Ku-Klux; number of persons whipped, &c, in the county within the last 

year 11 

colored men voting the democratic ticket for safety ; if an election were to 
occur now, not twenty negroes would dare to vote the republican ticket ; 

women whipped for talking saucily 12 

men whipped for disputing with their employers 12, 13 

and threatened for leaving the plantations upon which they had been work- 
ing; condition of affairs in Jackson, Walton, Madison, Oglethorpe, Morgan, 

Greene, Wilkes, Taliaferro, and Warren Counties 13, 14 

the object of the parading and whipping is to prevent the colored people from 
voting the republican ticket; the intimidation is done before "the election; 
colored men advised to desist from voting the democratic ticket, to avoid 

trouble 14, J 8 

these disguised men pretend to have risen from the grave J 4 

his case the only political one that occurred in the county ; the others private 

quarrels 15, 17 

intimidation of voters 16, 18, 19 

has seen the wounds of Jim Elder and Abe Colby; describes his own 17 

manner of whipping women 18 

Robb, Mr., whipping of, (Chattooga County, September, 1870) '525 

Robinson* Anthony, (colored,) shooting of, (Morgan County, 1870) 8,9 

ROBINSON, FRANCIS J., testimony of 870-877 

twenty-five years old ; born in Wilkes County ; lives in Lexington, Oglethorpe 

County ; ordinary of the county and postmaster 870 

a republican 877 

made a speech against the Ku-Klux, October 4, 1870, and was assaulted and 

knocked senseless therefor by Willis M. Willingham 871,872,874,875 

has brought a civil suit for damages ; Samuel Z. Hardiman (white) taken 
from his house and whipped in 1868 or 1S69 ; whipping of A. M. Sorrow ; 

Mary Ivey (white) driven from the county and her house burned 872 

some arrests made for Ku-Klux outrages, but no one punished 872 

alibis generally proved ; effect of the Ku-Klux order upon labor ; intimidation 

of voters ; leaves Lexington, through fear of a mob, August 10, 1868 873 

feeling of democrats toward republicans ; social ostracism 873,874,870 

number of voters in the county 875 

Ku-Klux outrages universally condemned by republicans, and not by demo- 
crats as a general thing ; thinks the Ku-Klux not a political organization ; 

that it was to follow up the old system of patrolling 877 

ROCKAFELLOW, ANDREW D., testimony of 249-264 

a resident of Atlanta; was in the revenue service, and afterwards connected 

with the Western Atlantic Railroad or State road 249 

particulars of the outrage upon Mr. Monday Floyd by a band of disguised 

men 250 

shooting of Alfred Richardson 250,251 

Abraham Colby compelled to4eave his home; the Ku-Klux organizations pre- 
vail more in the "Black Belt " than in any other portion of the State 251 

details manner in which the election in December, 1870, was conducted at 

Atlanta ; obstruction to voting 252-254,256 

describes riot in Atlanta on the day of the last municipal election 254,255 
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ROCK AFELLOW, ANDREW D.— Continued 

has resided in the State f?ixteen or eighteen months ; came from Pennsylvania ; 
was in the employ of the State road, under Mr. Blodgett, in the freight' 

department ; was a detective in the revenue service 257 

was agent for Mr. Wells in introducing his patent flour-cooler ; obtained his 
appointment as clerk in the freight department through Mr. Burnett, can- 
didate for Congress 258 

was an applicant for the postmastership of Atlanta 259 

expects to be mail-agent on the route from Washington to New Orleans, via 
Chattanooga ; is charged with attempting to vote men illegally, and is 

arrested ; afterward released 260 

has been an active politician and has never been disturbed 261 

has heard of three or four cases of whippings in the State within the last 
twelve months 263 

S. 

Savannah News, article from Augusta Constitutionalist on Ku-Klux outrages 1216,1217 

SAWYER, B. F., testimony of 878-907 

thirty-eight years of age ; born in Alabama ; lives in Rome, Floyd County ; 
editor of the Rome Courier, a democratic paper 878 

was in the army of the Tennessee, under General Bragg 906 

extracts from the Commercial of February 3, 1871 ; the latter hardly a fair 
expression of the sentiment of the democratic party 878, 879 

presentment of the grand jury against secret organizations made the first week of 
last spring term ; subsequent grand jury found that there was no such organi- 
sation and regretted the action of the first grand jury; condemned the first 
finding in his paper 879, 898 

another article from the Commercial relative to the finding of the grand jury. 879, 880 

witness concurs in it 880 

correspondent's account of an interview with Mr. Robert Toombs, from the 

same paper 880, 881, 899 

views of witness as to suffrage 681 

two articles from the Commercial and one from the Rome Courier, March 25, 
1871, entitled "And the ass opened his mouth and spake;" assumes the re- 
sponsibility of its authorship 882 

article from the Courier of February 24, 1871, "The Ku-Klux— The Atlanta 

Sun and Bullock's proclamation " 883 

proclamation of Governor Bullock and editorial comments 884,885 

whipping of Jourdan Ware 885,900 

article from the Southerner and Commercial, February 17, 1871, "The 
Ku-Klux Klan — An article in which the editor speaks his mind very plainly ;" 
thinks the article exaggerated 886 

articles from the Rome Courier : June 16, 1871, u Another of Bullock's lies 
nailed to the counter; " September 28, 1871, "The North Carolina Ku-Klux 
trials" 887,899 

his authority for the statements therein ; article from the Rome Courier, August 

11, 1871, and from the Southerner and Commercial of October 27, 1871 888 

and from same issue, article headed "Good;" not three men in the 
county would indorse the sentiment of the latter ; another article from same 
issue, "General Grant has gone to the front ! The Army moves to-morrow !" 
expresses the feeling of the community ; one from the Rome Courier, July 1, 
1871 ; would like to qualify it and make it not quite so strong 889 

one from the Rome Courier, June 23, 1871, "The laws of the Medes and -the 
Persians ; " the sentiments therein are his and those of the democratic party 
of Georgia; paragraph from Rome Courier, September 24, 1871 ; Mr. W. G. 
Foster the gentleman 'referred to 890 

from same paper, "Congressional Ku-Klux Committee;" his reasons for the 
disapproval of the committee 891 

is not a member of the Ku-Klux order ; has never seen its ritual nor a rnem- 
. ber of it ; is met by a party of disguised men about 12 o'clock at night, but 
is not made to dance as reported 892,900,901 

accounts for the failure of the grand jury to find a bill against the Livingston 
men in the Foster case, Mr. Penny being bribed ; and approves of its ac- 
tion.-. 893, 902,906 

thought it proper to rebuke the grand jury and Mr. Foster for appealing to the 

Federal grand jury; is now satisfied Mr. Foster did right 894 

from the Southerner and Commercial, October 13, J871, "To business men;" 
another paragraph, u The new departure;" sentiment of the democratic 
party of Georgia opposed to "the new departure" 895 
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SAWYER, B. P.— Continued. 

had nothing to do with the preparation of any of the articles read from the 
Commercial ; had no knowledge of them ; found better comments upon the 

committee in the Boston Post - 896 

knows of no denunciation of General Grant by any southern man as strong as 
that use*d by Senator Sumner in his San Domingo speech ; nor any stronger 
denunciation of lawlessness than the address signed by the democratic mem- 
bers of Congress after the passage of the Ku-Klux bill ; has never published 

any article approving Ku-Klux outrages 897 

article from the Indianapolis Journal, October 25, J 871, taken from the La 

Crosse Republican, 21st 898 

the oath applied by Judge Bond to grand and petit jurors ; its effect to exclude 
almost every white man in the South, and compel the formation of juries 

almost entirely of negroes and northern men 899 

feeling toward northern immigrants generally kind ; no prejudice on account 

of political views 900 

was asked to join the Union League in J 866 ; its character ; a relative murdered 
in Shelby County, Alabama, and robbed of $20,000 by the Union Leaguers, 

in the summer of 1865 ; illegal voting in Floyd County 901 

number of voters , 901 , 902 

disposition of the people to do justice to all men, irrespective of race or politics. 902, 903 

probable effect of general amnesty 903 

jail at Louisville, Jefferson County, broken into and seven prisoners whipped 

and mutilated 904 

three men punished in Chattooga County punished for an outrage upon a negro ; 

has heard of no others 904 905 

a portion of General Forrest's testimony read to him 905 

never heard of- the existence of the Ku-Klux organization 906 

interference of the general government with the affairs of the States 907 

School-fund 927,928,930,931, 1062, 1063, 1064 

School-houses burned 10,298,594, 1100, 1137, 1167, 1188, 1189 

SESSIONS, W. M., testimony of 932-947 

lives at Blackshear, Pierce County ; judge of the superior court for the Bruns- 
wick circuit since 1860 932 

has belonged to no political organization since the war 944 

no disturbance in Pierce County ; and throughout the circuit no more than 
before the war; thinks the civil authorities can enforce the law in the circuit, 

unless it be at Darien ; population and trade of Darien 933 

committal to jail of Mr. Fisher by T. G. Campbell, justice of the peace; his 

discharge on habeas corpus 933,934,936,943 

committal to jail of Captain Hatfield by Campbell; he is released on a 

rehearing 934,935,943 

mixed juries in Mcintosh County ; frequent complaints against Campbell 936 

his administration as governor of the Sea Islands . 936,937,940,941 

general bearing and acts of Mr. Campbell 938,941,942,944 

Liberty County overwhelmingly republican 938 

its former condition as to real estate, society, &c, compared with its present. 938,940 

whipping of Mobly or Mosley, Appling County, spring of 1871 938,939 

less ''regulating" now than before the war; courts and juries disposed to do 

justice without regard to race, color, or politics 939 

doubts the existence of the Ku-Klux organization in his neighborhood .... 940 

political power in the hands of the blacks very distasteful to the whites 943 

character of Mr. Campbell's son-in-law 943, 944 

Judge Syms and his legal knowledge 945, 946 

statistics of the bar in Chatham and Effingham Counties and in Savannah . .. 916 

Sharp®, William, whipping of, (Chattooga County) 1078, 1079 

SHEETS, REUBEN, (colored,) testimony of 651-653 

fifty-three years old; born in Clarke County; lives in Walton County; a 

slave 651 

his house visited by the Klu-Klux in March, 1871; advice given him 651 

Augustus Mills and wife whipped : whipping of Abel and Rufus Smith 652 

SHE1JJLEY, P. M., testimony of.... 43-64 

a native of Pennsylvania ; left there in 1848 ; reside 1 three years in Virginia, 
and twenty years in Georgia; is living in Rome and is postmaster; prior to 
the war was professor of Latin, Greek, and mathematics in the Madison Col- 
legiate Institute in Virginia, and the Rome Collegiate Institute in Georgia; 

engaged in planting after the school was injured in the war 43 

was secretary of a State convention and of the Georgia State constitutional con- 
vention, in 1867-'68; feeling against Union men after the election of Lin- 
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SCHEIBLEY. P. M.— Continued. 

coin ; violence done by disguised men toward the colored people, threatening 
them that they shall not interfere in the elections ; that they must not vote 

the radical Ticket 44 

cites cases of Jourdan Ware and Joe Kennedy ' 44, 45 

first heard of these bands of disguised men in 1868, through a proclamation 
issued by General Meade; they began to commit outrages in the county 

some time in 1870 45 

supposes the general intention was to create alarm and to prevent parties from 
voting ; parading in Rome of twenty-one disguised men ; has heard of several 

cases of whippings in Floyd, Chattooga, Polk, and Cherokee Counties 4u 

the effect upon the colored men of the conduct of these bands 46, 47 

the object of the organization is to interfere with the reconstruction measures, 
with the right of the colored people to vote, with their political rights generally ; 
and a majority of the white voters of Floyd county, outside of the 
republicans, would take the ballot from them, and also all civil and political 

rights 47 

state of feeling between whites and blacks 47, 48 

the colored people have generally been peaceable, and orderly ; was vice-pres- 
ident of the Loyal League; Leagues first organized in the State in 1867; 
the Leagues have not been keep up since the presidential election in 1868 4S 

main features of the League, its teachings and practical operation 48,49,51 

a colored man can vote the democratic ticket without incurring danger 49 

sentiment of the people in relation to this organization 49, 50, 57 

it would not be safe lor a man publicly to proclaim his belief in equal suffrage, 

&c ... 50 

has heard of threats being made against negroes for voting or desiring to vote 

the democratic ticket 51 

palliation of Ku-Klux acts ; influence of Mr. Toombs and others upon public 

sentiment 52, 56, 57 

the effect of disabilities 52, 53 

charge of extravagance, &c, made against the State administration 53 

opinion as to the administration of justice in Ku-Klux cases c 53, 54,59, 60 

colored men do not sit upon juries in the State, but testify in the courts 54 

no excuse for Ku-Klux given in his region ; the colored people quiet and 
orderly ; material interference with their industry by the operations of the 
Ku-Klux organizations ; the general state of terror tends to influence them in 
their political action and to keep them from going to the ballot-box ; a col- 
ored man could purchase peace and safety by voting the democratic ticket . 55 
his presumption that there is a State organization, and his reasons therefor .. 56 
tone of the public press, democratic and republican, relative to the Ku-Klux 57,58 
the purpose of the organization is to nullify the practical effect of the recon- 
struction policy, and to get possession of the Government 58 

opinion as to the effect that would be produced by republicans holding 

public meetings against these organizations 59 

there is such a state of intimidation among witnesses as to interfere with the 
action of the grand jury ; and one of the causes therefor ; his opinion as to 

the effect of general amnesty and of the Ku-Klux law 60 

standing and character of Judge Wright 61 

circumstances connected with the arrest of a man by General Terry, and his 

liberation by the Ku-Klux 61,6*2,63 

attack upon Ben. Taylor and McHenry, republicans, by disguised men 63, 64 

SHERMAN, JOSJAH, testimony of 1J.40-J16J 

fifty-three yars old ; born in Vermont ; lives in Fulton County : a mechanic ; 
came to Georgia in 1865 ; engaged in cotton-planting near Augusta in 1866 1140 

went to Columbia County ; member of the constitutional convention 1143, 1155 

a republican 1144 

member of the senate ^ 1145, 1155 

bosses a gang of men on the railroad 1157 

superintendent of car- building, &c J 158 

was treated cordially for six months; established a Sabbath-school and an even- 
ing-school 3140,1154 

details of his difficulty with Dr. relative to pay for attendance on the 

sick in his employ 1 140-1 J 42 

change of feeling on the part of the people towards him - 1142, 1143 

Mr. Phinnessy claims damages on his farm and arrests witness 1143, 1154, 1155 

his horse's ear, mane, and tail cut off 1145 

his account of the breaking up of a republican meeting in Lincoln County . -1145, 3 146 
personal assaults made upon him, and threats against him J 146 
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SHERMAN, JOSIAH— Continued. 

was turned out of a hotel on account of his politics 1146, 1 147 

statement relative to election held at Appling, county-seat of Columbia County, 

December, 1870, frauds, intimidation, rioting, &c 1147-1150 

has seen persons alleged to have been injured by the Ku-Klux 1150 

killing of Mr. Adkins . , . 1150,1151,1158 

feeling toward northern immigrants and republicans 1151 

feeling in regard to the education of colored people ; persecution on account 

of teaching 1 152 

names of parties intimidated 1152, 1153 

troubles at the election in Appling ,.1153, 1159, 1 160 

political statistics of Richmond, Columbia and Lincoln counties 1156 

Shooting of — . - 

Calhoun, Wash., (colored,) (Rome, 1871) 79 

Dannons, Jake, (colored,) (Walton County, October, 1870) 8 

Ferrell, Anderson, (colored,) (Troup County, May, 1870) 6)8-620 

Fulward, Boston, (colored,) (Wilkinson County, August, 1871) 359 

Gallaher, John C, (Washington County) 1044 

Garrison, Jerry, (colored,) two sons of ? (Cherokee County, October, 1868) 666,687 

Guidon, Andrew, (Wilkinson County, August, 187 J) 360 

Hendricks, Charles, (colored,) (Gwinnett County, December, 1870) 516 517,519, 

520 521 

Hinton, Alex., (colored,) (Walton County, 1865) '694 

Holcombe, G. 13., (White County, May, 1871) 493,497,908,909,912 

Jeter, Columbus, (colored,) (Douglas County, April, 1 871).. 560, 561,566, 637-639, 9.' 9, 

961 , 964, 968, 969, 972, 973 

Kenneday, Joe, (colored,) (near Rome, January, 1871) 44,45,74,75 

McMillan, Lew., (colored,) (Habersham County, 1865).' 484,487 

McPhail, George, (colored,) (Mcintosh County, 1871) 1057,1058 

Negroes, (names not given) 108, 404, 484, 485, 720 

Norris, John C, (Warrenton, October, 1868) 196, 197, 218, 219, 267, 268, 1 107 

Payne, Isaac, (colored, ) (Habersham County, 1865) 484,487 

Poldo, Hilliard, (colored,) (Clarke County, 1870) 5,6 

Ponder, James, (Clarke County, January, 1871) 2,3 

Richardson, Alfred, (colored,) (Clarke County, January, 1871).. 1-4, 15, 235, 236, 238, 

250,251 

Robinson, Anthony, (colored.) (Morgan County, 1870) 8,9 

Starrett, Jeff, (colored,) (Habersham County, 1865) 484,487 

Stewart, Samuel, (colored,) (Walton County, August, 1868) 591,592 

SHROPSHIRE, JOHN W., testimony of 913-921 

fifty-three years old; born in Oglethorpe County; lives in Floyd County; a 

farmer, and sells goods 913 

black man shot in Rome, and (wo or three out of town ; knows of three cases 

of whippings ; saw two of the parties ; one was Jourdan Ware 913 

Colonel Waltemire's plantation visited ; several of his hands whipped, and two 
of the girls raped ; three or four negroes whipped about Mr. Henley's place ; 
a crowd at old man Adams's and Wesley Shropshire's place ; burning of a 

school-house 914 

two negroes whipped on witness's place, also his son-in-law 914,921 

general fear produced by these acts; sentiment of all good citizens opposed to 
these transactions ; no one punished in Floyd County ; three in Chattooga 

County 915 

Floyd and Chattooga Counties democratic ; the country ruined by running the 
negroes off to town ; the papers treat Ku-Klux lawlessness too lightly, rather 

in commendation than condemnation 916 

the Eckridge case 917 

the large rewards offered, and the effect thereof 918-920 

nothing done to suppress the Ku Klux order on account of intimidation; pre- 
tended charges against Ku-Klux victims 920 

SHROPSHIRE, WESLEY, testimony of 1099-1103 

seventy-one years old ; born in Oglethorpe County ; lives in Chattooga County ; 
a farmer and planter ; has been senator, sheriff, and judge, and a member 
of the lower house; was sheriff of Floyd County; member of secession 
and constitutional conventions ; opposed secession ; a Jackson democrat ; 

Union man; a slave-holder; voted for General Grant 1099, 1100, 1101 

whipping of a school-teacher, February, 1871 ; witness notified to suppress the 
school ; burning of a church in which a school was held ; two negroes whip- 
ped 1100 

the people opposed to educating the negroes 1101 
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whipping of Mr. Moore, Mr. Hepsonstall, his step-son and wife, October, 1871 ; 
no one punished, as some of the members of the grand jury are members of 
the organization; parties afraid to testify 1102 

object of the Ku-Klux to carry the elections and to intimidate the voters ; in- 
timidation of voters ] 103 

SHROPSHIRE, W. M., testimony of 622-637 

native of Georgia, resides in Rome, Floyd County ; a merchant ; member of 
the grand jury of the superior court of the county ; summoned as a witness 
before the United States grand jury, but not examined ; so far as he knows 
the law is executed as well as can be 622 

a democrat; was a Union man; when Georgia went out, went out with her; 

voted against ordnance of secession 632 

was a slave-holder and slave-trader 633 

does not know of any organized resistance to the laws ; courts and jurors dis- 
posed to do justice irrespective of color or politics ; northern people treated 
with kindness, courtesy and hospitality ; remarks of a Baptist clergyman 
from the North ; some depredations by disguised men ; negroes abused, 
whipped, and shot 623 

manner of drawing juries ; terms of court ; no negroes on juries 624 

two newspapers published in Rome, both democratic ; they denounce the pre- 
sentment of the grand jury because it was against the Ku-Klux ; true bill 
found against Samuel Dempsey, but no others 625 

governor Bullock's offer of rewards assigned as a reason for finding no bill. .. 626 

affidavit of James Penny, considered by the grand jury; no indictment 

found 626,627,630 

indictment of two men for shooting Calhoun; they are tried and acquitted; 
knows of no one being punished for a wrong done to a colored man or white 
radical ^ 628 

thinks the sentiment of the people has changed very much in regard to Ku- 
Klux; at the election in December, for members of the legislature, the dem- 
ocrats had a very large majority in the county ; colored people and radical 
whites were not kept from the polls through fear... 629 

the unusually large rewards offered by Governor Bullock led to the belief 
that persons would procure themselves to be indicted and convicted in order 
to obtain them 630 

sawyer, editor, made to dance ; elections generally peaceable ; colored men 
not deterred from voting ; in some instances they have been intimidated by 
their own race 631 

negroes more divided in their voting than formerly, owing to kind treat- 
ment ; thinks there are such organizations as the Ku-Klux, but not a politi- 
cal body entirely, more for robbery ; that they were first intended to sup- 
press crimes ; has heard of one democrat being whipped in Walker County. 632 

with that exception, their victims negroes or radicals; never knew of a negro 
or radical belonging to the Ku-Klux ; accounts for this ; has heard a great 
deal of abuse toward carpet baggers 633 

letter of witness inclosing the general presentments of the grand jury of Floyd 

County, at its January term, 1871 634 

the presentments „„„ 634,637 

SKILES, JAMES, testimony of 743-752 

twenty-eight years old ; born in Ohio ; lives in Atlanta ; for four years been 
engaged in secret service for railroad and express companies ; assists the 
United States marshal executing processes, &c 743 

been in the South since 1857 ; a machinist by trade 747 

special detective in Tennessee in I860 749 

saw people in disguise in Tennessee and Georgia 743 

saw seventy-five in Dade County ; telegraph operator, Cunningham, or Cum- 
mings, whipped, the wires cut, and instruments broken ; the train of ears 
taken possession of and held for two hours; two colored men and their wives 
whipped ; passengers very much frightened, but not interfered with 744 

no arrests in Dade County; could not get a justice of the peace to issure war- 
rants against parties burning the court-house in Gwinnett County; line of 
operations of the Ku-Klux to suppress prosecutions against any of the Klan, 
and to control the vote of the county 745, 747 

two threatening letters 745 

made thirteen arrests in Jackson County in connection with the Holliday 
case; could not have done it without the aid of soldiers ; compelled to release 
four men in Gwinnett County ; arrests cannot be made safely by the ordi- 
nary officers of the law 746 
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in the counties where he lias been working, at least two-thirds of the able- 
bodied men belong to the Ku-Klux ; nearly all speak in favor of thern ; con- 
servative party controls the organization ; Ku-Klux have grown stronger 
for the last eighteen months ; they control pretty much everything about the 
State courts, and the juries in the Federal courts to a considerable extent ; 
reasons for so thinking ; Joseph Jones arrested in Jackson County; con- 
fesses his connection with Ku-Klux ; cases of abuse too numerous to state.. 747 

has never known a single instance of any one punished for these acts 747,768 

their victims generally radicals ; where democrats have been molested it has 
been for protecting negroes; Barmore killed in Tennessee in 1869; what 
was said about it by the democratic papers ; his body found and recognized ; 
particulars of the killing ; Ku-Klux conduct more severe daily, and commit- 
ting more acts of violence; thinks no Ku-Klux could be tried and punished 

in any State where they exist 748 

took blank warrants against illicit distillers 749 

thinks the Klan concerned in protecting illicit distilleries ; rewards offered by 

Governor Bullock in Georgia, and by Governor Senter in Tennessee 751,752 

Smith, Abel, (colored,) whipping of, (Walton County, March, 1871) 652 

Smith, Abraham, (colored,) whipping of wife of, (Walton County, March, 1871).. 402 

SMITH, CAROLINE, (colored,) testimony of 400,403 

thirty-five years old ; born and lives in Walton County, Georgia ; whipping 

of self and husband October, 1871 400, 401 

outrage upon her sister-in-law, Sarah Ann ; whipped before on March 19 401 

whipping of a girl, and of Abraham Smith's wife, in March; general scattering 
of the colored people that month ; burning of school-books ; suppression of 

schools 402 

Smith, Caroline, (colored,) whipping of, (Walton County, September, 1871) 400-401, 

463, 597 

SMITH, CHARLES, (colored,) testimony of 597-601 

thirty-nine years old ; born and lives in Walton County 597 

is visited by Ku-Klux March 19, 1871, and shot at; whipping of his wife and 
sister ; lay out for two months; visited again in September; knocked down 

with rocks and whipped ; exposure of the person of the females 597 

breaking of his gun ; seven Ku-Klux visited him the first time, and about thirty 
the second time ; recognized Mr. Felker and Sam. Rich ; character of their 

disguises ■ 598 

the children not injured ; Jim Harper assailed because he was teaching 

school ; first heard <5f Ku-Klux two years ago last Christmas 599 

made no attempt at arrest for fear of being killed ; was before the grand jury. 600 

Felker engaged in illicit distilling 601 

Smith, Charles, (colored,) whipping of, (Walton County, September, 1871) ..400,404,403, 

597, 865 

Smith, Charles, (colored, ) whipping of sister of, (Walton County, September, 1871 ). 597 

Smith, Rufus, (colored,) whipping of, Walton County, March, 1871 652 

Smith, William, (colored,) whipping of, (Walton County, March, 1871) 683 

Smyth, William H., United States marshal, letter of, November 18, 1871 1215 

Sorrow, A. M., whipping of, (Oglethorpe County) 872 

Speech of B. H. Hill before the Young Men's Democratic Union, October 13, 1868. 791-798 

Stales, Rat, (colored,) whipping of, (Walton County, March, 1871) 464 

STALLINGS, WILLIAM H., testimony of 1119-1125 

thirty-eight years old ; born and lives in Augusta ; a carpenter 1119 

was county treasurer of Richmond County 1 123 

agent for the Western and Atlantic Railroad 1124 

men taken from the Jefferson County jail ; two whipped, one killed, and seven 

had their ears cut off 1120 

mutilation of a colored man and white woman in Jackson County, as given 

to witness by Dr. M. E. Swinney ,...1120, 1123 

killing of the Creeches, father and son, and a colored woman 1120 

manifestation of hostility toward witness and Colonel Blodgett in Dawson, 

Terrell County, February, 1870; radical, a term of reproach 1121 

bitter feeling toward radicals 1121, 1122 

business proscription of radicals 1122, 1124, 1125 

killing of Sheriff Grant and a colored man in Augusta 1122 

election statistics of Richmond County 1124, 1125 

has heard of various Ku-Klux outrages in a number of counties 1125 

Starrett, Dave, (colored,) homicide of, (Habersham County, 1865) 484,487 

Starrett, Jeff., (colored,) shooting of, (Habersham County, 1865) 484,487 
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State road, management of the 103-105, 110, 111, 142-145, 157, 158, 169, 170, 275, 276, 

300,312-314,347 

STEPHENS, LINTON, testimony of 974-988 

native of Georgia ; lives in Sparta, Hancock County ; a lawyer, and has a 

planting interest 974 

knows W. H. Harrison, w T ho made statement to the committee as to witness's 

action on election day 976 

what occurred on the day of the election, his action in arresting three man- 
agers of election, and the grounds for it 974-977 

979,980,982,983,985 

the poll-tax of 1869 975-978,981,985 

exhibition of fire-arms on election day, and the reason therefor 977,985,987 

article 2, constitution of Georgia, relative to qualifications of voters 977,978 

section 29, of Article 1 ; poll-tax for educational -purposes ; article 6, sections 

1, 2, and 3, establishment of a free-school system 978 

was arrested for a violation of the enforcement act of Congress ; held in $5,000 

bail ; matter brought before the grand jury, and the bill ignored ; resents a 

personal insult on election day by knocking Dr. Brown down ; antecedents 

of Harrison ; engaged in an insurrection in 1863 979 

object of that conspiracy ; Harrison and Barnes elected to the legislature, both 

without education ; Harrison's occupation, politics 980 

no intimidation of colored voters the day of the election ; act in' relation to the 

payment of the poll-tax ; no white republicans in the county 981 

Harrison has no cause to feel insecure ; no organized sentiment unfriendly to 

the negroes 982 

whipping of Watson 983 

man attacked by negroes in disguise and shot; fourteen persons convicted and 

sentenced to the penitentiary for two years; pardoned after three months 

imprisonment ; the circumstances that led to the attack 984 

taxes for 1870 and 187 J, and questions that might be raised in regard to the 

qualification of voters 986 

murder of Jerry Long; his character 987,988 

murder of William Culver ; his character 988 

STEWART, SAMUEL, (colored,) testimony of 591-596 

forty-nine years old ; born in Athens; lives in Atlanta; a carpenter 591 

describes the attack made on him and his shooting, in Social Circle, Walton 

County, August 7, 1868, by John and William Saluda 591,592 

attempts made to have these men arrested and punished resulted in nothing. 593-595 
killing of a boy and of a colored man, Daniel Wallace ; burning of a school- 

Iiousg * Iosgs liis tools * 004 

STURTEVANT, SARAH ANN, ^colored,)" testimony of." " * * . - - - " "-' "-" 462-465 
twenty-five or thirty years old ; bora and lives in Walton County, Georgia ; 

unmarried 462 

whipping of self, of her brother, Charles Smith, and his wife ; manner of 

whipping 463 

visited by the Ku-Klux before, in March; threats made ; whipping of self and 

sister-in-law, Caroline ; Rat Stales whipped ; names of parties engaged 464 

illicit distilling 464,465 

Sturtevant, Sarah Ann, (colored,) whipping of, (Walton County, October, 1871).. 401, 463, 

464, 466 

T. 

Taxation, rate, assessment, &c, of State 103, 177, 299, 300, 304, 724, 927, 928, 931 , 975- 

978, 981,985,986,1041 

Taylor, Ben, (colored,) outrage upon, (near Rome, 1870) 63,64 

TAYLOR, Lieutenant. F. B., testimony of „ 503-515 

twenty-six years old ; born in New York ; a lieutenant in the United States 
Army; -stationed in White County about seventy days; been in Georgia 

since April, 1869 503 

killing of Mr. Cason , 504 

case of Mr. West, charged with misdemeanor 504,505,513,514 

feeling against colored people and radicals very bitter ; heard of the first Ku- 
Klux raid in March last ; twelve or thirteen different raids since ; raid upon 

Mr. McCullorn and son 505 

saw some twenty of the Ku-Klux in Decatur, Alabama, in 1868; they were 
disguised, and seemed to have some kind of drill and organization ; Ku-Klux 
in Southwestern Georgia ; six or seven cases came to his knowledge in Hous- 
ton County, in July and August, 1870; two shot, one badly cut, and one 
whipped ; no notice taken of these by the civil authorities 506 
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outrage upon Brown, a freedman 506, 507 

lives of Mr. Griffin and several freedmen threatened 5 Major Kellogg served 

with a Ku-Klux notice 507 

thinks the lives of those asking protection would not be safe if the troops w r ere 
not there ; or the United States authority, military and civil, were withdrawn ; 
They would be secure ouly in the larger cities ; the old feeling between the 
secession and Union element still kept up ; difficulty in servicg warrants 



and making arrests 508 

failure to indict has made matters worse in White County ; hostility of th£ 

Ku-Klux against witnesses in the United States courts 509 

illicit distillers at the bottom of the Ku-Klux organization in White County 509, 510 

abuse of soldiers 510, 51 1 

action of the military officers under General Terry ,. 511,514 

forcible release by the Ku-Klux of a man arrested by the military in Chattooga 

County; attempted release of prisoners 512 

Terry, General, action in the case of Etheridge by 61-63,70,71 

Terry, General, general orders, &c , 96-98, 531, 532, 1063, 1064, 1098 

Terry, Mr., and six sons, homicide of, (Warren County) 610 

Testimony of— 

Aaron, Nancy Susan 459,460 

Aaron, W. It 585-591 

Addison, Joseph 545-548 

Allen, Thomas M 607-618 

Anderson, Edward C 175-182 

Anderson, Lewis 864-866 

Angier, Nedon L - 149-175, 1062-1070 

Anthony, Martin 692-694 

Arnold,' Rachel 388-390 

Atkins, James 522-532 

Barnes, Eli 954-959 

Benafield, Jack 683, 684 

Benning, Henry L 182-189 

Benson, Caroline 386-388 

Bradford, Robert H 707-712 

Brand, M. V 350-356 

Brock, Walter 1007-1017 

Brown, Joe 501-503 

Brown, Joseph E 810-828 

Brown, Mary 375-377 

Burnet, William 991-999 

Burnett, G. B 947-954 

Burnett, George P 64-73 

Bush, Hilliard 684-687 

Caldwell, Rev. J. H 425-459 

Calhoun, John C =. 478-480 

Campbell, T. G 845-864 

Campbell, T. G., jr 1057-1060 

Carter, Jasper 472-477 

Carter, Maria 411-414 

Chambers, E.H 602-607 

Christy, John H 233-248 

Church, John M 483-493 

Coe, Henry 640 

Colby, Abraham 695-707 

Cole, Carlton B 1182, 1198 

Coley, John L 363-368 

Conley, John L 921,922 

Davis, Warren 727-730 

Drennon, Thomas M 403-407 

Eager, Scipio 668-671 

Elder, Mary 733-735 

Elder, Simon 731-733 

Farrow, Henry P ;. 637-640 

Ferrell, Anderson 61 8-622 

Flannigan, Harrison 480-483 

Flemister, George 655-663 

Flournoy, Hannah 532-535 

Floyd, Monday 1060-1062 
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Testimony of— 

Forsyth, C. D 19-43 

Foster, Robert S 1071-1081 

Foster, William G 671-681 

Fowler, Levi 1161-1171 

Garrison, Leanna 666-663 

Garrison, Samuel 687-689 

Gentry, George W 555-560 

Goggin, Hester 408, 409 

Gordon, John B : 304-349 

Gregory, John M 988-991 

Hardeman, Thomas 248, 249 

Hargrove, Z. B 73-88,999-1002 

Harris, W. H 576-580 

Harrison, W. H 923-932 

Hayes, Henry 866, 867 

Hays, Ransom 681,682 

Hendricks, Charles 515-520 

Hendricks, Martha 520-522 

Hightower, E. A 1198-1207 

Hill, li. H 752-810 

Hill, John 712-714 

Hinton, Alexander 694,695 

Holeombe, G. B 496-500 

Holliday, Elizabeth 414-417 

Holliday, F. M 460-462 

Holliday, J. R 417-424 

Howard, Charles Wallace 828-845 

Hovt Lieutenant George S '. 1111-1119 

Hughes, C. C 539-543 

Ingersoll, H. D 1171-1182 

Ivey, Wesley 650,651 

Jennings, William 1125-1140 

Jeter, Aury 565-567 

Jetpr, Columbus 560-565 

Johnson, John 664-666, 867^870 

Jones, H. C 1207-1212 

'Jones, Warren 689-692 

Kenimer, R. T f 908-913 

Kinney, Betty ' 535,536 

Kinney, Toddy 477-478 

Lane, Daniel 653-655 

Little, Charles 471,472 

Little, Letitia , 410,411 

Little, Rena . 410 

Lowther, Henry 356-363 

Lyon, Oliver T 378-385 

Martin, A. B , 548-552 

McCoy, James 395-400 

McCoy, Rebecca 393-395 

McCoy, Sarah 390-393 

McElhannon, Prince 648-650 

Mills, Augustus 468-470 

Mills, Letty 465-468 

Mitchell, William Hampton 641-644 

Moore, Romulus 735-743 

Morrill, William C 1081-1099 

Nance, James 567-574 

Nance, James L 574-576 

Neal, John 1018-1034 

Neal, Mary 386 

Norris, John C 193-233 

Oglesby, William H 1002-1007 

Paine, Hon. Wm. W 190-193 

Perry, John O 537-539 

Pooe, John D 368-375 

Ray, Mary *. 424,425 

Ray, O. G 580-582 

Ray, Willis 582-588 
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Testimony of — 

Reed, Andy 645, 646 

Reed, Mitchell 646, 647 

Reed, Sampson 644,645 

Richardson, Alfred 1-19 

Robinson, Francis J 870-877 

Rockafellow, Andrew D 249-264 

Sawyer, B. F 878-907 

Sessions, W. M 932-947 

Sheets, Reuben 65] -653 

Sheibley, P. M 43-64 

Sherman, Josiah 1140-1161 

Shropshire. John W 913-921 

Shropshire, Wesley 1099-1.103 

Shropshire, W. M 622-637 

Sidles, James 743-752 

Smith, Carolina 400-403 

Smith, Charles 597-601 

Stalliugs, William H 1119-1125 

Stephens, Linton 974-988 

Stewart, Samuel 591-596 

Sturtevaot, Sarah Ann 462-465 

Taylor, Lieutenant F. B 503-515 

Todd, Lieutenant J. H 1103-1110 

Trotter, Henry C 493-496 

True, B. H 715-727 

Turner, Henry M 1034-1042 

Twiggs, H. D. D 1042-1056 

Westmoreland, Greene '. 730,731 

Willingham, William 552-555 

Wimpy, John A , 1212-1217 

Woods, Solomon 543-545 

Wright, Ambrose R 264-304 

Wright, Augustus R .< 88-149 

Wright, William F 959-974 

Thrasher, Noah, (colored,) wife and child, whipping of 7 

Threats against — 

Booth, William 460, 590 

Bush, Hilliard 684,685 

Griffin, Mr 507 

Harvey, R. D 559 

Hill, John 714 

Holcombe, G. B 498 

Kellogg, Major 507 

McCoy, James 396 

Nance, James 441,567,568,575 

Ray, Willis 581,583 

Timms, Mr 354 

Turner, Henry M 1035 

Timms, Mr., threats against 354 

Tobe, (boy,) whipping of, (Walton County, March, 1871 ; 465,466,468 

TODD, Lieutenant J. H., testimony of 1103-1110 

second lieutenant Eighteenth United States Infantry 1103 

in Georgia since April, 1869; one year in Warrenton ; two months at Wash- 
ington, Georgia ; the remainder of the time at Atlanta 1104 

has met with no resistance to his orders ; never met any bands of disguised 
men; some parties bitter toward the Government in 1869; has heard of par- 
ties disposed to threaten the use of military forces of the United States ; was 
detailed to assist Sheriff Chap Norris in making arrests in Warren County.. 1104 
Norris made five or six arrests, and met with no resistance ; arrests parties by 

order of Major Kline as witnesses against Norris, charged with bribery 1105 

Norris charged with using the name of the military to levy money from per- 
sons 1105,1110 

character of Norris 11 05 

is satisfied of Norris's dishonesty 1106, 1107 

never met with any personal unkindness from the citizens ; believes in an or- 
' ganized body inimical to the Government of the United States ; negro whipped 
on Mr. Battle's place in the fall of 1869; no general feeling for or against 
the negroes ; they can pursue their avocations in some sections, in others 
not 1106 
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shooting of Chap Norris : the note he took to cover damages he had sustained, 
the base of the charge of bribery j 11 07 

people of Warren County not generally friendly to the Government ; taking of 
negroes from a train at Dearing, and their killing 1108 

bribery of Norris 1109,1110 

a man escaping arrest shot, and claims he was Ku-Kluxed by soldiers ; the 

military authorities endeavored to do justice to all 1110 

TROTTER, HENRY C, testimony of 493-490 

twenty-five years old ; born and lives in Habersham County ; a democrat ; 
was notary public ; proposition made to him by a committee to administer an 
oath in a secret organization for the purpose of putting down the revenue 
law, 1867 ; Mr. Holcombe shot at ; heard of three negroes whipped in White 
County ; heard of about seventy-five persons riding disguised 493 

these negroes whipped on account of their charging certain parties with being 
connected with the murder of Mr. Cason, United States marshal ; friendly con- 
dition of feeling among the people of Habersham ; peace and good order 
there . 494 

thinks the parties injured could not obtain justice in the courts ; cites the kill- 
ing of several negroes by Mr. Barney ~ 495 

TRUE, B. II., testimony of 715-727 

has resided in Madison, Morgan County, since November, 18G5; born in 
Monroe County, New York; was a lieutenant in the One hundred and 
thirty-sixth New York Volunteers ; served through the war ; bought a farm 
in Morgan County ; his reception friendly ; as successful in farming as his 
neighbors ; never met with rudeness because he had been a Union soldier 
and a northern man ; employs negroes chiefly ; colored people generally 
contented ; they generally receive good treatment 715 

settlements made by the land-owners with their tenants renting on shares, 
justly and fairly made; the administration of justice reasonably fair 716 

there is a natural antagonism to the negro race ; voting free and unrestrained ; 
has no confidence in the veracity of the negroes ; considers Georgia as 
peaceable and orderly as New York 717 

there is no discrimination against any of the northern families on account of 
politics ; sentiment of the people and the laws of the State sufficient for the 
protection of person and property ; has voted but once since he has been in 
Georgia 718* 

and only once in the North ; is twenty-eight years old ; reasons for not voting- 719 

has heard of no Ku-Klux organization in the county ; two or three raids im- 
puted to them ; the breaking open of the jail, and the shooting of a colored 
man; the whipping of a negro near Rutledge, and a colored woman shot in 
the leg ; no arrests made 720 

owns the Appeal and Advertiser, an independent paper ; it detailed the facts 

in the case of the negro shot in jail 721 

is a printer ; has a real estate office, and prints the paper as an advertising 

medium ; introductory letter to Messrs. Bayard and Voorhees 722 

the negro Charles Clarke shot in jail, was charged with attempting rape 723 

but a small fraction of the real estate of the county held by negroes ; the tax 
falls most heavily upon the whites ; general feeling of the whites toward the 
colored people 724 

his views as to voting for blacks, and qualification for office 724,725 

shooting of Charles Clarke 725 

knows of no attempt to find out who w r ere concerned in his killing, except the 

coroner's inquest 726 

Turner, Abram, (colored,) homicide of, (Putnam County) 611,706,707,1039 

Turner, Henry M., character of 1084, 1085, 1090, 1091, 1092, 1094, 1097, 1184, 

1187, 1188,1195 

TURNER, HENRY M., (colored,) testimony of ll 34-1042 

thirty-eight years old ; born in South Carolina; lives in Macon, Bibb County; 
minister of the gospel; presiding elder; member elect of the legislature; to- 
day ejected from his seat and his opponent given it; was a chaplain in the 

Union Army ; a republican 1034 

his life has been threatened, and he is satisfied that if he had not secreted him- 
self in a dozen instances he would have been assassinated 1035 

killing of Mr. Ashburn 1035, 1036 

scores of people injured by disguised night marauders ; cases most numerous 

between Macon and Augusta, in counties named; killing of Mr. Dease 1036 

condition of affairs in Macon 1036, 1037 

general character of the election in December, 1870 1037,1038, 1040 
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TURNER, HENRY M.— Continued. 

illegal voting and intimidation ; opening of the ballot-boxes 103S 

his contest for a seat in the legislature J 038, 1039 

organized bands of assassins to kill republicans ; killing of Abram Turner in 

Putnam County 1039 

fight at the election held to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Turner. .. 1039, 3040 

a number of the colored men sentenced to the penitentiary for ten years ; par- 
dons by Governor Bullock ; colored, people run to the cities as an asylum 1040 

justice generally done by the courts between persons of color ; between white 
and black, the odds against the black man ; practical peonage in the country ; 
effect of the provision in the constitution requiring the prepayment of taxes 
as a qualification for voting 104 1 

estimated nurriber of murders in Georgia since reconstruction between fifteen 
and sixteen hundred, and in the Southern States twenty thousand ; feeling 
in favor of emigration from the State ; proposed legislation in regard to con- 
tracts 1042 

TWIGGS, H. D. D., testimony of.. 1042-1056 

thirty-four years old ; born in South Carolina ; lives in Washington County ; 
a lawyer 1042 

judge of the middle judicial circuit 3042 

a democrat; appointed by Governor Bullock 1045 

parties taken from the jail in Jefferson County. February, 1873 : six of them 

mutilated and one shot dead 3043 

killing of a negro in Sandersville jail, Washington County; shooting of John 

C. Gallaher, December, 1670 1044 

no successful prosecutions against any of the parties charged with these offenses ; 
Washington County quiet since the general meeting held to condemn the 
Ku-Klux 1045 

the colored people generally flock to the towns and villages ; kindly feeling 
between the races; prompt justice done colored people in the courts 1C46 

unqualified condemnation of Ku-Klux by the best people of the country; quiet 
and prosperity of the people; greater degree of industry among the whites 
than before the war; sentiment of the community toward men who live by 
manual labor 1047 

raid upon a lady in Johnson County by colored men 1047, lu48 

* average amount of lawlessness no greater than in the North; elections within 
the last two years markedly quiet and orderly; no attempts made to prevent 
the negroes from voting ; persons from the North received with astonishing 
courtesy and welcome : . 1 048 

a man is secure anywhere in Georgia in the expression cf his political opinions; 
no organized hostility to the Government of the United States; insecurity of 
jails; whipping the common punishment under the system of slavery 3049 

corporal punishment of servants by their employers ; two or three negroes in 

Washington County strapped 1050 

rescue by disguised men of a man, condemned to death, from the Milled geville 
jail; his previous rescue from the Hancock jail 1051 

social feeling toward republicans generally, and scalawags 1053 

establishment of colored schools; general disposition to educate the colored 
people ; feeling toward teachers ; Governor Bullock's appointments gen- 
erally republican 1054 

feeling against a clergyman or teacher who combines politics with his teaching. 1055 

no white republicans in his circuit 1056 

U. 

Uncle Simon and son, (colored,) whipping of, (Jackson County) 536 

Union Leagues, (Loyal,) nature, effect, &c, of 26, 48, 49, 51, 68, 183, 190, 345, 447, 615, 

815,901 

W. 

Wallace, Daniel, (colored,) homicide of, (Walton County) 594 

Wallace, Mr, homicide of, (Warrenton, Maich, 1869) 197, 198,220,221,266,267,288, 

289,769,770, 1024, 1025, 1164, 3165, 3168, 1 J 69, 1170, 1205, 3210 

Wallace, Mr., homicide of a negro, by, (Warreuton, 1868) 211 

Walthall, John, homicide and whipping of, (Haralson County, May, 1871) 407,412, 

471,473,544,547,3010 

Walthall, Tilda, outrage upon, (Haralson County, May, 1871) 412,471, 472 

WALTHALL, TILDA, (colored,) testimony of 407-408 

twenty-one years old ; lives in Haralson County, Georgia ; was married 407 
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WALTHALL, TILDA — Continued. 

killing; of her husband, John, in May, 1871 ; he receives 300 lashes 407 

whipping of Jasper Carter and Charles Little, same date 408 

Ware, Jourdan, (Green Foster,) (colored,) outrage upon, (near Rome, January, 

1871 ) 21 , 22, 30, 31, 44, 45, 66, 74, 75, 98, 99, 130, 131, 404, 885, 900, 913, 920 

Warner, Major, homicide of, (Columbus, 1865, or 1866) 184,188,189 

Watson, Charles, (colored,) whipping of, (Clarke County, January, 1871) 1-4, 15, 235, 

236,238 

West, Mr., case of, (charged with misdemeanor) 504,505,513,514 

Western and Atlantic Railroad, (State road,) management of the 103-105, 110, 111, 

142-145, 157, 158, 169, 170, 275, 276, 300, 312-314, 347 

WESTMORELAND, GREENE, (colored,) testimony of 730, 73t 

thirty-six years old ; born in Spalding County ; lives in Atlanta 730 

had a fracas with Dr. Nunnally, who cut him and struck him with an iron bar . - 730 

Whipping, manner of 18, 401, 463, 473, 479, 502, 539, 549, 553, 669 

Whipping of — 

Addison, Joseph, (Haralson County, March, 1871) 545 

Addison, Joseph, son-in-law and nephew of, (Haralson County, May, 1871).. 545 

Allen, Harry, and wife, (colored,) (Gwinnett County, May, 1871) 603,641,681 

Allen, Jack, (colored,) (Gwinnett County, May, 1871) 603,641,681 

Antony, (Floyd County) 405 

Battle, Lawrence, brother-in-law of, (Hancock County) 1204 

Benafield, Jack, (colored,) (Walton County, October, 1871) 466 

Bradham, William, (colored,) (Floyd County, 1870) . 75 

Brassel, Mrs., (Glascock County, July, 1869) 1022,1111,1112 

Brigan, Bill, (Wilkinson County, August, 1871) 359 

Brown, Joseph, (colored,) (White County, May, 1871) 357,386^387,502,908 

Brown, Mary, (colored,) (White County, May, 1871) 375,376,386,3*37,389,502 

Burson, Charles, (colored,) Gwinnett County, May, 1871) 503,641,681 

Calhoun, John C., (colored,) (Jackson County, 1870) 478,479 

Carter, Jasper, (Haralson County, May, 1871) 408,412,473 

Clergyman, (colored,) (Chattooga County) 93,94, 127-129 

Colby, Abram, (colored,) (Greene County, October, 1869) 611,696,1113,1114 

Coley, John C„ (Haralson County, February, 1871) 363,367,1009 

Cunningham or Cummings, (Dade County) 744 

Davis, Michael 441 

Dease, Elijah, (Wilkinson County, August, 1871) 359 

Dease, Elijah, mother of, (Wilkinson County, August, 1871) 359 

Dease, Fred., (Wilkinson County, August, 1871) 359 

Dougherty, Mr., (Jackson County) 710,711 

Eager, Scipio, (colored,) (Washington County, April, 1871) 668,669 

Eager, Scipio, (colored,) brother of, (Washington County, April, 1871) 668,669 

Elder, Jim, (colored,) Clarke County, January, 1871)* 6 

Fambrough, Mr 239 

Ferguson, (colored,) (Jefferson County) • 280 

Garrett, William, (colored,) (Floyd County, 1870) 75 

Goggin, Hester, (colored) (Haralson County, May, 1871) 409 

Goldsboro, Mr 610 

Griffith, Harry, (colored,) (Gwinnett County, June, 1871) 642 

Hardiman, Samuel Z., (Oglethorpe County, 1868 or 1869) 872 

Harper, Jim, (colored,) (Walton County) 599 

Haycock, (Acock) 7 

Hayes, Henry, (colored,) (Gwinnett County, August, 1871) 866 

Hepsonstall, Mr., step-son and wife, (Chattooga County, October, 1871) 1102 

Hughes, B. T., (Haralson County, 1871) 1010 

Hughes, C.C., (Haralson County', May, 1871) 539,540,1010 

Hurlbut, Mr., (Greensborough, September J, 1869) 1113 

Hutchens, Silas, (White County, 1871) 497 

Johnson, Hilliard, (colored,) (near Rome) 68,75 

King, Patrick, (near Rome) 68,75 

Lane, Daniel, (colored,) (Morgan County, July, 1871) 653 

Lavender, John A., (Wilkinson County, August, 1871) 359 

Little, Charles, (colored,) wife of, (Haralson County, May, 1871) 409,471 

Little, Letitia, (colored,) (Haralson County, May, 1871) 410,411,471 

Little, Letitia, (colored,) aunt of, (Haralson County, May, 1871) 410 

Little, Rena, (colored,) (Haralson County, May, 1871 410,471 

Lowrey, Mr., (Walker County, July, 1871) 1004, 1005 

Lowther, Jerry 360 

Martin, A.B., (Haralson County, May, 1871) 549, 553,'1009 

IV-G 
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Whipping of — 

McHenry, James, and son, (colored,) (near Rome) 63,64- 

Mills, Augustus, (colored,) (Walton County, March, 1871) 465,466,468,652,865 

Mills, Letty, (colored,) (Walton County, March, 1871) 465,466,468,652 

Mitchell, George, (colored,) (Gwinnett County, May, 1871) > 603,641 

Mitchell, Wm. Hampton, (colored,) Gwinnett County, May, 1871) 603,641 

Mitchell, Wm. Hampton, former wife and son of, (Gwinnett County, June, 

1871) 642 

Mobley. or Mosley, Mr., (Appling County, 1871) 938,939 

Moore, Mat, (colored,) (Whitefield County, August, 1871) 570 

Moore, Mr., (Chattooga County, October, 1871) 1102 

Neal, Mary, (White County, May, 1871) 377,386 

Negroes, (names not given) 75,211,217,218,359,402,591,720,744,913,914,921, 

989, 107J, 1087, 1098, 1100, 1106, 1114, 1126, 1127 

Penaergrast, Mitchell, (colored,) (Jackson County, April, 1871) 581,585 

Poldo, Milliard, (colored,) (Clarke County, 1870) 516 

Powell, Thomas, and wife, (Haralson County, 1871) 551 

Ray, Joe, (colored,) (Haralson County, 1871) 504 

Reed, Mitchell, (colored,) Jackson County, April, 1871) 419,441,585,645,646,647 

Richards, Thomas, (colored,) (Columbia County, July, 1868) 736 

Robb, Mr., (Chattooga County, September, 1871) 525 

Sharpe, William, (Chattooga County) 1078, 1079 

Smith, Abel, (colored,) (Walton County, March, 1871) 652 

Smith, Abraham, wife of, (Walton County, March, 1871) 402 

Smith, Caroline, (colored,) (Walton County, September, 1871) 400,401,463,464 

Smith, Charles, (colored,) (Walton County, September, 1871 )... .400, 401, 463, 597, 865 

Smith, Charles, sister of, (Walton County, September, 1871) 597 

Smith, Rufus, (colored,) (Walton County, March, 1871) 652 

Smith, W T illiam, (colored,) (Walton County, March, 1871) 683 

Sorrow, A.M., (Oglethorpe County) 872 

Stales, Rat, (colored,) (Walton County, March, 1871) 464 

Sturtevant, Sarah Ann, (colored,) (Walton County, October, 1871).. .401, 463, 464, 466 

Thrasher, Noah, wife and child, (Clarke County, 1871) 5,6 

Tobe, (colored,) (Walton County, March, 1871) 465,466,468 

Uncle Simon and son, (colored,) (Jackson County) 536 

Ware, Jourdan, (colored,) (Floyd County, January, 1871) 404,885,900,913, 920 

Walthall, John, (colored,) (Haralson County, May, 1871) 407,412,471,473 

Watson, Charles, (colored,) (Clarke County, 1871) 1-4,15,235,236,238,083 

• White men 485, 91 1 , 1022 

Willingham, William, (Haralson County, May, 1871) 549,553 

Winn, Henry, (Wilkinson County, August, 1871) 359 

Winn, John, (Wilkinson County. August, 1871) 359 

WILLINGHAM, WILLIAM, testimony of 552-555 

nineteen years old ; bom in Alabama ; lives in Haralson County ; a farmer ; 
step-son of A. 13. Martin ; is visited by the Ku-Klux, and he and his step- 
father whipped ; manner of whipping ; names of parties 553 

whipped on account of politics ; Joe Ray whipped ; his mother struck with a 

gun 554 

slept in the house but twice since May 7, 1871 555 

W T illingham, William, whipping of, (Haralson County, May, 1871) 549-553 

WIMPY, JOHN A., testimony of 1212-1217 

thirty-three years old ; born in East Tennessee ; lives in Lumpkin County ; a 

lawyer, and has an office in Atlanta 1212 

a republican 1213 

bitter remarks of Colonel Young, member of Congress 1212-1214 

Winn, Henry, whipping of, (Wilkinson County, August, 1871) 359 

Winn, John, whipping of, (Wilkinson County, August, 1871) 359 

Witnesses, list of, (see "Testimony.") 

WOODS, SOLOMON, testimony of 543-545 

fifty -ni ne y ears old ; born in South Carolina; live in Haralson County, Geor- 
gia ; a farmer ; a radical 543 

visited by Ku-Klux July 30, 1871 . 543 

outrage upon Mr. Addison ; killing of John Walthall 544 

WRIGHT, AMBROSE R., testimony of 264-304 

a resident of Augusta ; a lawyer ; the editor of the Chronicle and Sentinel, and 
a native of the State; was an elector on the Fillmore ticket in 1856, and on 
the Bell and Everett ticket in 1860 ; the laws are enforced by the courts, 
and there is less crime now committed than within the last ten or fifteen 

' years 264 

manner of appointment of the judicial officers, and their political status 265 
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WRIGHT, AMBROSE R.— Continued. ^ 

manner of selecting and character of juries 265, 266 

killing of Mr. Wallace by Dr. Darden 266,267,288,289 

killing of Dr. Darden 267,282,283 

attack upon J. C. Norris ; his character as to veracity 267,268 

history of the note held by Norris, signed by fSwayne, Hill, and others 268, 283 

particulars of the Adkins case - 268,269,283,284 

his views as to the general administration of justice by the courts ; cites cases. 269,270 
the changes made in the law, reducing the grade of offenses, and the effect and 
object thereof ; pilferings by the negroes ; the negroes, as a class, have be- 
haved remarkably well ; manner of their treatment by the whites 270 

has never seen any attempt on the part of the whites to intimidate the negro 
from voting ; knows from personal observation that negroes were intimidated 
by their own race from voting the democratic ticket, and that that w T as 

markedly the case at the last election 271,239 

the negroes were taken possession of by a class of men connected with the 
Freedmen's Bureau who had themselves elected to the legislature, and who 

controlled the negr6 vote by promises of land and other property 272 

has heard of but one election disturbance in the State, in Columbia County, 

arising from the appointment of election managers 272,273,290 

the election laws, and the opportunity for frauds ; whipping of women, and its 

cause , 274 

the pardoning power as exercised by the governor, and its effects .. 274,275,286 

the rapes, murders, larcenies, burning of gin-houses, &c, led to the people, 

in a number of cases, taking the law in their own hands 275 

management of railroad affairs and the discontent caused thereby 275,276, 300 

enormous expenditure, for the executive department, advertising proclama- 
tions, Governor Scott's letter to the committee, &c, and for lawyers' fees. . .276, 292, 

293 

state debt and liabilities, and prospective indebtedness of the State 276,277,293 

all the legislation that has taken place has been by a republican legislature, 
and that its republican strength was considerably increased by the action of 
General Terry and Governor Bullock, under pretense of authority given them 
by Congress ; how the legislature was reconstructed 277,278,294,295 

this reconstruction considered an act of military usurpation! 278,295 

his opinion as to the effect of the removal of disabilities 278,279,295,296, 302, 303 

manner in which strangers coming into the State are treated ; no difference 
jnade on account of politics ; edits a democratic paper 279 

has denounced the Ku-Klux in his paper ; whipping of a man named Fergu- 
son by a band of negroes 280 

rescue of prisoners from the jail in Jefferson County by a crowd of negroes 

headed by Cudjoe Fye 280,296,297 

murder of Creech, (white,) by a band of men 280 

prisoners taken from the Louisville jail in February last by disguised men ; 
one killed and some of the others mutilated 281,282,296,297,298 

killing of Mr. Cody and Kitchen Adams, at Dearing, in a broil between white 
people 282 

what he means by mingling socially with the negroes ; miscegenation ; there 
is not as much pilfering now by the negroes as before the war 284 

desire of the negroes to learn to read and write 285 

what he believes to be the main influences that controlled the vote of the 

negroes against the white people in the first two or three elections 285, 286 

causes that gave rise to discontent, if not to the Ku-Klux organization 286 

knows of no secret association of any character for political purposes ; has 
heard reports of the whipping of negroes by bands of disguised men, in War- 
ren, Jefferson, Washington and Columbia Counties 287 

reasons given by those who palliate the conduct of parties who had committed 
offenses against the negroes 287, 288 

the cases of two white men who have been convicted for murdering negroes.. 289 

believes there were frauds in the election for governor ; selling of stakes to ne- 
groes 290 

misunderstanding between the negroes and the planters in regard to contracts; 
the negroes stand up for their rights ; character of Judge Gibson, and his 
action in a rape case • 291 

rewards offered by the governor; the killing of Fish by Holsenbake a private 
difficulty f 293 

has heard of but one school-house burned in the State ; establishment of free- 
schools in Richmond County, upon the recommendation of the grand jury.. 298 

the State school -fund and its misapplication 298,299 
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WEIGHT, AMBROSE R.— Continued. 

manner of assessing and collecting taxes 299, 300 

the judiciary, elective before the war, during the war by appointment 300 

defines "carpet-baggers" 301 

the burning of gin-houses grew out of the deviltry taught to the negroes by 

the carpet-baggers 302 

appointment and election of carpet-baggers to office 303, 301 

property exempt from taxation 301 

WRIGHT, AUGUSTUS R 88-149 

a resident of Rome, and has resided in the State since J 836; was circuit judge 

of the Cherokee circuit; a member of the Congress that went out in 3869.. 8$ 
was on the Douglas electoral ticket ; canvassed the State for him to some extent ; 
opposed the act of secession with all his power, and ran as the Union candi- 
date for the convention that seceded ; action of the secession convention 89 

his course in the confederate congress; his action during the war, and his 

opinions as to the policy of Lincoln and Johnson 90-92 

there is no such organization as the Ku-Klux Klan, if it is meant a secret 
society, with pass-words, signs, and grips like the Free Mason% but violence is 
done by men in disguise having local organizations ; the organization was 
formed with reference to what was conceived to be an imminent danger to 

society, the negro element 92 

if there is any organization to prevent the negro from exercising the ballot it 
has not come under his observation, and there is more hostility exhibited 
toward a negro by republicans when he votes the democratic ticket than 

there is exhibited by the democrats when he votes the republican ticket 93 

whipping of a colored clergyman in Chattooga County 93,94, 127, 128, 129 

creation of the Rome judicial circuit, and the appointment of Judge Kirby .94, 126, 127 
arrest of Eckridge or Ackridge by United States troops, and his confinement 
in jail; Judge Kirby visited by two or three hundred disguised men, and 
forced to ask for the release of Ackridge from the Federal officer ; Ackridge's 
arrest caused intense excitement ; thinks it was a lawless act, done without 

warrant 95,98, 127, 129 

general orders and telegrams relative to General A. H, Terry's command un- 
der the reconstruction acts read 96-89 

outrage upon Jourdan Ware, (Foster) 98,99, 130, 13 J 

Messrs. Toombs, Stephens, and men of that class could not prevent these out- 
breaks 99 

the negro incapable of self-government ; there is no hostility among the peo- 
ple to the form of our government, but simply to the measures of the admin- 
istration; his opionion of General Grant's administration 100 

his opinion as to the effect of a general removal of disabilities 100, ] 01 

the laws are as well executed, with as little obstruction and opposition, in the 

State as they ever were 101 

the pardoning power as exercised by the governor, and the effect thereof. 101, 102, 137, 

, 138 

his opinion of Governor Bullock * J 01 

rewards and proclamations of the governor 102, 11 1, 112, 138-1 41 

State bonds issued by the governor, and amount of State taxation 102, 103, 110 

management of the Western and Atlantic Railroad under Blodgett. ..103, 104, 142-145 

leasing of the road to certain parties named; and its value 104, 105, 110, 111, 144 

there is great discontent all over the State at the corruption and mal-admin- 
istration of the government; the Ku-Klux organization first made its ap- 
pearance about eighteen months since, and the largest one is along the line 

in the county of Chattooga 105 

the formation of this organization was in the interest of peace and order, and 

to repress any disturbance that might arise among the colored people 106 

some acts of violence have been committed by the organization where there 
was no proper excuse for it, and cites one or two instances ; his opinion as to 

the guilt of the three men prosecuted by Mr. Forsyth 107 

there are no radicals among the Ku-Klux ; the Union League in the State 
did not last long, and did not commit violence ; shooting of a negro in Rome 

by Moore and Wright, and alibi proved in the case * 108 

these organizations have no reference to general politics or matters of general 

State policy, or to any alleged misconduct of Governor Bullock.. 109, 114, 115 

understood there was a body of Ku-Klux who went to Augusta for the pur- 
pose of assaulting Governor Bullock; does not believe in the necessity of 

the organization as a general thing 109, 144, 145 

himself, and such men as Toombs and others, have failed to exercise all the influ- 
ence they could against this organization 109, 110 

opinion as to the capacity of the negro for the use of the ballot, and the effect 

of its exercise by them 112, 113 
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WRIGHT, AUGUSTUS R.— Continued. 

does not look for good government in the South as long as the negro has the 

unrestricted use of the ballot 113 

proposes to change the fifteenth amendment by ballot 113, 114 

does not think negroes would be afraid to go to the ballot-box if an election 

should occur now „ 114 

cites instances in which he thinks Ku-Klux outrages have been committed 

upon democrats ; thinks them exceptional cases 115, 116 

his opinion as to the character of the southern republicans, generally, and as to 

some of the individual members of the party 117, 118, 144 

the cases of homicide by the Ku-Klux that he had heard of were cases of 

murder 118,119 

his political course through life , 119 

was once a Methodist preacher; is now one of the foot-washing Baptists... 119,120 

manner of selecting juries in the State 121 

has heard of the Ku-Klux in other States ; thinks there has been uniformity in 

their mode of operations, and that their victims were generally republicans ; 

his theory in regard to these outrages and their object 122, 123, 124, 125, 12C, 132 

evils resulting from the negroes and a few white men having control of the 

State government ■ 124 

expulsion of some colored members of the legislature ; thinks General Terry 

exercised arbitrary power toward the legislature 130 

the negro deserves great credit for the manner in which he has behaved 131 

defines "loyalty" 132 

the prevailing sentiment of the people is that they would prefer a separate 

government, if the three amendments to the Constitution are to stand, and 

there would be serious difficulty in the event of a foreign war 133 

the Ku-Klux organization would greatly enhance the danger to the Govern- 
ment in the event of war 134 

views of leading men and the masses of the people as to secession 134, 135 

the Ku-Klux existed in Chattooga, Floyd, Walker, and Polk Counties; has 

heard of outrages in Columbus, Savannah, Cherokee, and Warren Counties ; 

killing of Ashburn and Atkins 136 

character of the judiciary 137 

a negro charged with crime is more easily convicted than a white man 138, 139 

the Ku-Klux organization not a suitable remedy for corruptions of the State 

government, but there are cases in which justice in the abstract has been done 14 1 , 142 
views as to the power of the State's attorney to institute proceedings in the 

case of railroad corruptions 143 

georgia would have given 50,000 majority against secession in 1861, and there 

is now no disposition to resist the authority of the Government 145 

his view as to the power of the governor to remove judges 146 

his views and the public sentiment as to presidential and congressional recon- 
struction, and what was expected by the leaders of the rebellion 146-149 

WRIGHT, WILLIAM F., testimony of 959-974 

judge of the superior court of the Tallapoosa circuit ; appointed by Governor 

Bullock ; practiced law in the district for fifteen years 963 

was an old-line whig ; Bell and Everett elector ; opposed secession ; seceded 

with the State ; now acts with the democratic party ; democratic candidate 

for Congress last fall 964 

details his investigation into the case of Columbus Jeter and his wife, and 

the release of the parties charged with the offense on proving an alibi . .959-961, 964, 

968, 969,972,973 

charges the grand jury against lawless bodies ; public sentiment is against 

such lawlessness 961 

case of Ku-Kluxing by negroes 962 

fair and impartial trials of colored people in his court ; an instance cited 963 

thinks there is no Ku-Klux organization in his country 964,965 

articles from the Daily Constitution, October 25, 1871, " Ku-Kluxism," and 

_ l< Useless the First and martial law" 965, 966 

his opinion as to the views therein expressed 966 

views as to the enforcement of law against Ku-Klux outrages 967, 968 

his knowledge, or want of it, in specified cases in various counties named 969 

homicides in the South as compared with those in the North 969, 970 

supposed motive for the cruel treatment of Jeter. 970, 971 

prejudice against granting the negroes civil and political rights 971 

less miscegenation since emancipation 972 

has no knowledge of any democrat being a member of the Ku-Klux 973 
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GEORGIA. 

Washington. D. C, July 7, 1871. 
ALFRED RICHARDSON (colored) sworn and examined. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) 
Question. Where do you live ? 
Answer. In Clarke County, Georgia. 
Question. What is your age ? 
Answer. About thirty-four years. 
Question. Were you horn in that county ? 

Answer. No, sir ; in Walton County, the adjoining county to Clarke. 
Question. Were you horn a freeman or a slave ? 
Answer. I was born a slave. 

Question. Did you remain a slave until the general emancipation ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What was your master's name ? 
Answer. William Murray. 

Question. Were you ever owned by any other master? 

Answer. I was born the property of his mother-in-law. *She owned me until I was 
about seven years old. She got in debt some way or other, and he bought me and the 
rest of the family all in. 

Question. Did he live in the same place where you now live ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; he is riving in the same place. 

Question. Since you became a freeman what have you been doing ? 
i* Answer. I have been house-carpentering. 

Question. Have you a family ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Of how many does your family consist T 
Answer. My wifc and three children. 
Question. Since you became a freeman have you voted f 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. With what party have you voted 1 
Answer. The republican party. 

Question. State to the committee whether you have been attacked in any way by any- 
body j if so, when and how. Tell us the whole story about it. 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I was attacked twice. The first time was just before last Christ- 
mas ; I cannot recollect exactly what day. 

Question. Tell us all the particulars. 

Answer. There was a set of men came down to about a quarter of a mile of where I 
live. They were all disguised. They had taken out an old man by the name of Charles 
Watson. They commenced beating him. His wife and children all ran out, and 
screamed and hallooed for help to stop the men from beating him to death. We, who 
were in town, came out to see what was the matter. 

Question. You heard the outcry ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, and came out to see what was the matter. We went up the street 
a piece, out on the edge of the town, and heard a great parcel of* men talking beside 
the fence. It was the Ku-Klux, who had this old man down in the corner of tho fenco, 
knocking him and telling him he had to tell where Alfred Richardson was, and had to 
go with them to his house and show how he was fixed up. The old man seemed to bo 
sort of dilatory in telling them, and they rapped him over the head again and told him 
he had to go. 

Question. They wanted him to tell where yon were 1 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they wanted him to tell where I was, and how I was fixed up j they 
said he had to go and get me out. In the mean time, while they were telling him this, 
a crowd of boys came on behind me, and we all ran up, after we heard what they were 
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CONDITION OF AFFAIRS IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 



up io. They all broke and ran, and carried this old man with them. We followed 
Ihem to the forks of the road, about three hundred yards from where we met them: 
They all stopped and got over into the field, taking the old man with them. I ran up, 
and looked first up one road and then the other, to see which way they had gone. I 
could not see anybody for a long time ; a eloud had got over the moon. After a while 
I saw one fellow slipping alongside the fence. He had a pistol in his hand, as if to 
shoot me. When I saw him doing that, I took my pistol, and shot at him. When I 
shot at him there were three or four men who shot me from through the fence. I did 
not see them. They shot about twenty shots into my leg aud hip. I went oft home, 
and went to the doctor's office. The doctor examined me, and fixed my wounds up. In 
three or four days I got so that I could travel very well. Things went on till after 
Christmas. On the 18th of January a man by the name of John O. Thrasher came to 

me *" 

Question, Was he a white man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; a very wealthy man. He came to me. My brother was keeping a 
family grocery ; and I was in with him. I did not stay in the store ; I worked at my 
trade. 

Question. Were you a partner in the concern ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. This man told me, u There are some men about here that have 
something against you ; and they intend to kill you or break you up. They say you 
grrfi making tr>n mru-h m oney ; tfrat they do not allow any nigger t o.jjis&4liat way : 
that you can control all the colored votes ; and they intend to break "you up, and then 
they can rule the balance of the niggers when they get you off." He said, u They 
said they wanted me to join their party, but I told them I did not want to do it ; I 
never knew you to do anything wrong, and these are a parcel of low-down men, and I 
don't want to join any such business; but I tell you, you had better keep your eyes 
open, for they are after you." He talked to me about it that evening for three or four 
hours. I told him I didn't know why they had anything against me. I talked to the t 
ordinary, and the clerk of the court, and several other citizens. They said they didn't 
see why anybody wanted to interrupt me; that I had always kept the peace between 
the colored and the white people ; that when there was a fuss I was the only man that 
could break it up and make the colored people behave themselves ; that they hated to let 
me go away. I talked with, all the citizens, and they told me they did not see why any- 
body had anything against me. I said, " I am told that some men are coming to kill me 
or run me off, and I think I had better go away. I don't know whether I cau stay safely." 
They told me, " No, don't move away ; they are just talking that way to scare you, I 
reckon." The same night this man was telling me that, I went to bed about 9 o'clock. 
Between 12 and 1 o'clock t hese men came ; there were >_a bout t wenty o ^w^Trty-five of 
th'-r") T tackim About eight or ten of them got abreast and ran against my door. I 
sort of expected them, and had my door barred very tight ;* I had long staples at the 
side, and scantling across the door. They ran against the door and tried to burst it in. 
They could not do it. One fellow had a new patent ax with him ; and he commenced 
cutting down the door. One lit a candle and put it down in the piazza ; the other man 
cut the door till he cut it down. I stood and looked at him until he cut it spang 
through. Then f thought I had better go up-stairs. « I did so. I thought I would 
stand at the head of the stair-steps and shoot them as they came up. But they broke 
in the lower door and came up-stairs firing in every direction. I could not stand in 
the stairway to shoot at them. I had some small arms back in the garret. There was 
a door up there about large enough for one man to creep in. I thought I had better go 
in there, and maybe they would not find me — probably they would miss me, and I 
could make my escape. They all came up- stairs. My wife opened the window to call 
out for help, and a fellow shot at her some twelve or fifteen times through that window 
while she was hallooing. A whole crowd came up, and when they saw that window 
open, they said, " He has jumped out of the window," and they hallooed to the fellows 
on the ground to shoot on top of the house. Thinking I had gone out the window, 
they all went down-stairs except one man. He went and looked in the cuddy-hole 
where I was, and saw me there. Ho hallooed to the rest of the fellows that he had 
found me; but they had got down-stairs, and some of them were on the piazza. Then 
he commenced firing, and shot me three times. He lodged two balls in my side, and 
one in the right anm That weakened me pretty smartly. After ho had shot his loads 
all out, he said to the rest of them, " Come back up here ; I have got him ; and I have 
shot him, but he is not quite dead ; let us go up and finish him." I crept from the 
door of the little room where I was to the stairway; they came up-stairs with their 
pistols in their hands, and a man behind with a light. I shot one of them as he got 
on the top step. They gathered him up by the legs ; and then they all ran and left me. 
JLjjejrer saw a ny more of thern that night : and I have not seen the m since. I have 
heard talk ij? thorn; a nd the-y _ say they^w m nave me, they tion ; tH*aro where I go. 
After that they attacked a man rive miles from town — a man who was raised in the 
county where I was. I think he was born about the mountains, and brought down 
to Clarke County when he was a little child. He was an orphan boy — had no mother — 
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and was brought down to old man Durham's, and he staid there till he was a young 
man. I think he was twenty-four or twenty-five years old. 

Question. What was his name ? 

Answer. James Ponder.* 

By Mr. Pool : 
Question. Was he killed? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; I think he was killed dead. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) 
Question. How large a number of men do you think were about your house on that 
night ? 

Answer. As near as I could judge from the noise about the house, I thought there 
were twenty or twenty-five. Some people say there were thirty or forty, and some 
3ay fifteen or twenty. I allow there were twenty or twenty-five. 

Question. You did not have an opportunity to count them ? 

Answer, O, no, sir ; they had me in too hot a place for me to count them. 

Question. Were those men disguised ? 

Answer. Yes, sir j I think I saw only about one that had no disguise on. 
Question. How were they disguised? 

Answer. Some had on the regular old-fashioned doeface ; some had on black cam- . 
brie, with eye-holes, and tied around the face ; some wore cambric caps. I have two 
of those caps in my trunk; and I have one of their little horns that they carry about ^ 
and blow. I have, too, a long white gown in my trunk at my boarding-house. I have 
got seven of their caps. A part of them were found at a man's plantation — about his 
barn or shuck-house. Some of them were brought to me, and some were dropped there v 
in the yard. Some three of the caps I got out of the yard there at my house. I havtO* 
one of the little horns that they blow when they are gathering, or when they get scat-^ 
tered and want to blow one another together ? 

Question. Did those men say anything to yon that night ? 

Answer. No, sir ; they never said a word. W 7 hen they ran against the door, I asked j 
who was there. They said, " Never mind ; God damn you, we'll show you who it is ) I 
we'll have you to night." When the man found me in that room, he said, " God da mn 1 
yon, I 've got yon," and then he commenced firing. 

Question. He did not say what it was for ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. The first time you saw these men when they had that old man, were those 
you saw in disguise ? 
Answer. O, yes, sir ; they were disguised. 

Question. They wanted lrim to go«and show where you were, and how you were fixed up ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they said he had to go and show them where I was. 

Question. What did they mean by saying he must show them how you were fixed up? 

Answer. They wanted to know whether I had any guns, or whether my door was 
barred. Generally there, when people go round to whip and beat of nights, if a door 
has got a common catch on it, five or six men run against it, and burst it right in ; and 
before a man can get out of bed to get hold of anything to fight with, they are right 
on him. 

Question. Were you wounded on that first night ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I was shot in the right leg from my ankle up to my thigh. 
Question. How many shots did you receive at that time ? 

Answer. I think about twenty shots — small shot ; I mean there were twenty shot- 
holes. 

By Mr. Beck : • 
Question. All from one firing ? 

Anstver. I think there were about two men that shot at one time, 

By the Chairman, Poland:) 
Question. They were small shot ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You mean that twenty different shot went into your leg ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I was not shot twenty times. 

Question. Yon suppose that they came from two discharges ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; the last time I was shot it was with pistol balls— three of them— two 
in my side, and one in my arm. 

Question. Did you hear what those men said on the first night ? 
Answer. Ye.s, sir. 

Question. What did you hear them say ? 

Answer. I heard them say to this old man that he had to tell them where I was, and 
how I was fixed up. 

Question. What had they against that old man I 
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Answer. Well, I don't know. They said that be had stolen something from somebody 
down by where he lived. I did not know anything about where ho lived. He was 
working fifteen miles from where his home was. 

Question. He did not live in your town ? 

Answer. No, sir. His wife staid up close to me — I suppose three or four hundred 
yards from mo ; but he was working fifteen miles away. I think he was working 
in Greene County. 

Question. His wife lived near you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; she lived in the town where I lived. 

Question. And that was his home f 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. But he had been working fifteen miles away ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. He bought a piece of ground up there, and put his wife in a house 
he built there. He worked all through the settlement. 
Question. What was said about his stealing something ? 

Answer. They said he stole a beef, and they were coming up there to whip him for it. 
That was all they said after I got wounded ; that I ought not to have eome out — that 
they were not after me, but alter this old man who stole a beef. 

Question. Did these men. come from fifteen miles away ? 

Answer. O, yes, sir ; one man came nearly twenty miles. The man who got shot 
came ten miles. 

Question. What did they want with you if they came merely for this old man ? 
Answer. Well, that is the question. They were after me at first ; but that was the 
turn-off they had. 

Question. When they came to this old man, was the first thing they wanted of him 
that he should go and show where you were ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. His wife and all the citizens living right around came out when 
they heard him hallooing ; and they say the men never named anything to him about 
anything he had done, but commenced knocking him, and asking him where I was, 
i saying that he must go and show them where I was. They asked him, too, how he 
Ivoted, and told him if he ever voted any other ticket besides the dem ocratic t icket, 
Ithey would kill him. ^ * 

Question. What did they do to him ? 

Answer. They knocked him some over the head, and commenced leading him down 
the road toward my house. They had got half way down from his house to mine. 
Question. When you heard them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. They were leading him on. Some of the crowd said to the others, 
" Don't knock him any more ; he'll holler so as to disturb all the others down here, 
and they will all get waked up before you get there." Then they stopped knocking 
him, and commenced talking to him. 

Question. Did all the men come from a distance of twenty miles ? 

Answer. No, sir; it is supposed among citizens that some of them did not live more 
than four or five miles from town. I don't believe myself, and I never found anybody 
else that believed, it was any of the citizens of the place where I live. 

Question. You do not think it was anybody living in the immediate neighborhood ? 

Answer. No, sir; I don't think it was anybody living less than five or six miles away. 

Question. Where did the man you shot live ? 

Answer. Close to the edge of Greene County, about ten miles from where I live. 
Question. Were you acquainted with him ? 

Ansu-ei'. Yes, sir ; I had seen him, but I had not been with him lately. I knew him 
-when he was a boy. 

Question. How old was he ? 

Answer. About twenty -four or twenty-five years old, I reckon: 
Question. He was some ten years younger than you? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know who any others of the party were ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I do not know for certain who they were. I did think I knew some 
by the voice ; but I knew that would not be worth anything in court. 

Question. Had you had any trouble or difficulty with the man you shot ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I never had a cross word with him nor with any other white man in 
the county, so far as I know. 

Question. You never had any quarrel with anybody ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Since you became a freeman you have been at work at your trade as a 
house carpenter f 

Answer. Yes, sir. I worked on until 1888 ; and I have been working off and on ever 
since. In 1868 I was elected a member of the legislature. I was turned out the first 
session, but was reseated. I served out that session and went home. The ordinary 
and clerk of the court hired me to fix up the court-house and the county building. 

Question. Is that the county seat vrhere you live ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir. I was engaged at my work all the time then. 
Question. That was work in your line of trade '? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How long have you and your brother been connected in the grocery busi- 
ness 1 

A newer. About one year, I think. 

Question. You were a partner with your brother, but did not have anything to do with 
the actual management of the business ? 
Answer. No, sir ; he managed all the business. 
Question. But you had an interest in it ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What was this man's name that came and talked with you, just before you 
were attacked at your house ? 
Answer. His name is John O. Thrasher. 
Question. Does he live in your town ? 

Answer. No, sir ; about two miles from town. He came in every day. 
Question. Is he a farmer ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; he is a heavy farmer ; he has got three or four plantations. 
Question. Of what politics is he? 

Answer. He is, I suppose, a democrat. He is a very clever man, though, to the col- 
ored people. 

Question, He was friendly with you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; he was very friendly with me. He was as good to me as a man 
could be. 

Question. You had conversation with several people of your town in regard to the 
attack on you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I talked with several of the citizens all round ; I talked with 
almost all of them. None of them could see what these men had against me. After 
the Aiss was over I met several leading citizens of the place, and they told me they 
had met several people and had asked what in the world the Ku-Klux were after 
me for, and they said, " We cannot tell ; you will have to go to somebody else ; we 
cannot see what they are after him for ; there is nothing that he has ever done, more 
than that he was a member of the legislature." Doctor Durham said ho expected my 
politics was at the head of it ; he did not know anything else. 

Question. He thought the attack was on account of your politics ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is it true that you have been somewhat of a leader among the colored 
people of your immediate neighborhood ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; I was one of the leaders. 

Question. Have the colored people in your section been guilty of any outrages toward 
anybody ? 
Answer. No, sir ) I have heard of none. 

Question. What course have you taken with them ; how have you advised them in 
relation to their behavior and conduct ? 

Answer. Well, I always told them to treat everybody gentlemanly, and never create 
any difficulties with the white peox>le. I would come up sometimes when there would 
be a fuss with white men, round the bar-rooms and places, and 1 would tell the colored 
men to break it up and quit fussing. I could control almost all of them, and make 
them quit fusses, whenever I came across them. 

Question. So far as you had any control, or could exercise any influence, you endeav- 
ored to make all your people behave quietly and peaceably, and respect the rights of 
other people there ? 

Answer. O, yes, sir I can get a recommendation signed for that from every man in 
that place. The clerk, the ordinary, and all the rest will say that any day I ask them. 

Question. W T hen this band of disguised men came there and took out this old man, 
was that the first time that any body of d isguised men had appeared in y our vicini ty f 

Answer. No, sir. It was the firsttlme" they ev er Came tu touiij - UuL Lho^ had bJu n 
all through the settlement for some time, and whipped and knocked the people about. 
There had been nobody shot, I believe, before that. There had been whippings round 
through the country — none closer than seven or eight miles from town. 

Question. How long is it since bands of disguised men began to appear in your county? 

Answer. Something better th'an a year, I think. 

Question. Can you tell any instances where they abused anybody ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they got hold of a man down about Farmingtou, about seven miles 
from the town I live in. There was a man there by the name of Hilliard Poldo, a col- 
ored man. He was working on the road, and he got into a quarrel with a white man 
named Middlebrooks — Barton Middlebrookt:, I think. They had a quarrel ; and the 
colored man, I suppose, stood up as if he was willing to jump in and fight with the 
white man if he hit him. Middlebrooks let him alone, and the colored man went on 
to his work. No more was said on that day. A night or two after that, about fifteelf 
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or twenty men came and broke Poldo's door down, jumped in, and commenced beating 
him. He rushed through the door and ran. They shot after him, and shot him 
through a leader in the foot. They caught him and beat him. Some of them named 
to him how he had sauced Barton Middlebrooks on the road. They cursed him and 
knocked him about powerfully. Ho was laid up, I suppose, for about a week. 

Question. This colored man and Middlebrooks did not come to blows? 

Answer. No, sir; they did not have any fuss; they threatened one another. The 
colored man told him that if he hit him he would hit back; and there was no more 
said. These men eame in a night or two, took him out and beat him. 

Question. Were they disguised ? 

Answer. 0, yes, sir. 

Question. Was there any cause assigned for what they did, except that Poldo had had 
a dispute with Middlebrooks? 

Answer. I never found out exactly what the dispute was, more than that they had a 
quarrel on the road. 

Question. Was there any charge against this colored man except that he had had. this 
dispute with Middlebrooks? 

Anmvei\ No, sir, no charge more than the quarrel which there had been between 
them on the road. 

By Mr. Pool : 
Question. When did this case ocenr ? 
Answer. Last summer — the latter part of ^he summer. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) 
Question. Nearly a year ago ? 
Answei\ Yes, sir. 

Question. That was the first thing of the kind in your county, so far as you know? 

Answer. Yes, sir, that was along with the first cases. There may have been some 
little whippings before that. A heap of whippings down there have never been reported ; 
and a heap I don't get hold of, without I happen to see them in the paper. What I am 
telling you is what people come right to me and tell me. Thousands of things are 
done there that are never reported in the papers, and nobody ever knows anything 
about them. 

Question. State any other ease of the same kind that you know of. 

Answer. There was a man who lived down at Elder's — Dr.Elders. Thisman, JimElder, 
has been dispatched for ; but I don't know w r hether he will come ; I believe he is not 
able to come himself. His case happened just two nights before mine. My last attack 
was on the 18th, and his w r as on the 16th. Jim Elder was living with a man they 
called Dr. Elder. Jim and one or two of the old man's sons were hanging up meat in 
the meat-house, about the 14th, I think, of January. This black man's little daughter 
went to the shuck-house to get some shucks to feed the cows, or something of that 
kind. When she got there she found some disguise clothing — docface, and long caps, 
and gowns, and one thing and another. She got seared, and ran into the house, and said 
she had found a whole parcel of enrious things out yonder. The little 1 child's mother 
went into the shuck-house, and got the things, and brought them to the house. The 
old man of the plantation walked out, and when he saw them, grabbed hold of them, 
and took them away from the woman, and carried them into the house. 

By Mr. Pool: 
Question. Was he a white man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he was the owner of the plantation — Dr. Elder. He carried them 
into the house, and said to the boys, "I never have seen such things before in my life; 
h dw came they here ?" The young white boys did not say anything. Jim said, " They are 
some of you boys' clothes ; I thought it was some of you that were Ku-Klnxing all around 
here all the time ; and here are the clothes you have been putting on, in the shuck-house. 
I thought it was you, and now 1 know it." He had been raised with them, and talked 
as he pleased. They said, " Now, Jim, you have got to take that back, if you accuse us 
of Ku-Kluxing." Jim said, "I will not do it ; I believe it is true," talking in a kind 
of joking way. They said, " We'll be damned if you had not better take it back, Jim." 
Nothing more was said. A night or two afterward they came and took him, and 
gave him two or three hundred lashes. He laid around there till he got over it. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) 
Question. He lived iu the same house with those young men? 
Answer. On the same plantation. 
Question. In the same house or another? 

Answer. In another house on the same plantation. Ho then moved from there over 
to Athens. 

Question. Were the men who took him out and whipped him disguised? 
Anstver. Yes, sir, they were all disguised. 
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By Mr. Pool : 
Question. Did they ever whip him any more? 

Answer. No, sir; he moved to the city of Athens, and they never come to a big town. 
People who get scared at others being beaten go to the cities ; many are afraid to stay 
at home. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland:) 

Question. Within the past year have there been many instances of colored people 
being taken ont in the night and whipped by bodies of men in disguise t 

Answer. Yes, sir; not a week passes now but what there is somebody whipped. The 
week before I came up here, Noah Thrasher, a black man, was whipped. He lived 
within about two miles of Watkinsville, and about two miles from my house; but I 
don't stay at my home now ; I stay in Athens. 

Question. Yon have gone away from your former home ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I am in the same county, but in another town, a larger place. They 
took him and whipped him and his wife and child the week before last. 

By Mr. Pool : 

Question. Do you say that they whipped also his wife and child ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) A S 

Question. What was that done for ? • ■ U^v^ 
Answer. He hired his daughter out to a man, and after she was hired there she was 
conlined and had a child born. After her month was up she did not care about staying 
there ; she wanted to leave, and Thrasher says this white man gave her a whipping. 
She went off then to her father's. Her father saw this man, who told him that ho 
wanted him to bring her back. He took his daughter and carried her baek to the man. 
They said he whipped her again. She left there again, and he carried there a boy, big 
enough to do as much as she could do, lie thought, and told the man he would let the 
boy stay there in place of his daughter. The man said that would not do, that he 
must make her come back there. The black man went off and never carried his daughter 
baek. So, about fifteen or twenty men came to his house week before last and beat 
him powerfully, and beat his wife and the girl too. They were a parcel of disguised 
men. 

Question. This girl was the one who had been at service and left ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; they whipped her and her father and mother. 
Question. Have these bodies of disguised men whipped anybody except colored people 
in your region of country ? 
Amwer. Yes, sir; they have whipped a fellow by the name of Haycock. 
Question. Where did he live ? 
Answer. About seven miles above Watkinsville. 

Question. You say that the girl whose whipping you mentioned in the last case had 
a child ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; she had a child. Her month was up, though. NShe was at work 
when she was whipped ; she was well. 

Question. Was this whipping in any way on account of her having a child ? 
Answer. 0, no, sir ; I suppose not. 

By Mr. Pool : 

Question. You say she was a colored woman ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was her child black or white ? 

Answer. I never understood, and never inquired whether the child was black or 
white. 

Question. Did she accuse anybody of being the father of it ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. The whipping did not grow out of that ? 
Answer. No, sir; I never heard anything of that sort. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland 0 

Question. Go on and state the circumstances in regard to the whipping of this white 
man, Haycock. 

Answer. Haycock was living between seven and ten miles from the place where I 
lived. He had some dispute with some man concerning his sister, I understood. The 
fellow, I suppose, was fooling round his sister, and he sa\d something about it. They 
got up a kind of a fnss between them. These men came in on him one night and 
whipped him pretty smartly. That is the only white man, I think, that has Veen 
w r hipped there. 

Question. Do you know how it has been in other counties in that part of the State? 
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Answer. Well, sir, several have been whipped, and some killed. A blacksmith by 
the name of Jake Dannons was shot dead about ten miles from where I live, 
Question. In your county or another ? 
Answer. I think he lived on the edge of Walton County. 
Question. When was that ? 

Answer. That was, I think, about two or three months before Christmas. 

Question. Some time last fall f 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You say he was killed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I think they shot seven balls into him. 
Question. Was that done by a body of men in disguise ? 
Anmver. Yes, sir; a body of disguised men. 
Question. What was that done for ? 

Answer. This black man was keeping a blacksmith shop. He had done work for a 
man named Kemp. I was not acquainted with Kemp, though I had seen him. Kemp 
had been having his work done there for about a j 7 ear or two, and had never paid the 
black man. The black man complained to the man he was renting the shop from 
about Kemp's account. He said, " Kemp don't pay me ; it looks like he won't pay me. 
I am getting tired of working for him. Now he has brought a buggy here for me to fix, 
and I am not going to work for him any more till he pays me." This white man said 
to him, "I would not work for him any more; put the buggy outside the door, and 
work for somebody else that you can get money from." Dannons laid the buggy aside, 
and would not fix it. Kemp- came up after a while and asked why he had not fixed the 
buggy. Dannons said he did not care about working any more for him till they set- 
tled up. Theu Kemp took the buggy — the wheels had been taken off — he took the car- 
riage part and set it on the anvil, and said, u Don't you move this off till you take it oft 



Question. He put the wagon on the anvil so that Dannons could not work ? 

Anstver. Yes, sir ; and told him that ho should not move it unless he was going to fix 
it. Dannons then w T ent to the man he was renting the shop from, and asked him what 
he must do. The man told him, " You take the buggy and set it aside, and go on with 
your work." 

By Mr. Pool : 

Question. Was the man who owned the shop a white man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Dannons took the buggy off the anvil and set it down. Kemp 
came along and asked why he had moved that buggy from there without he was going 
to fix it. Dannons told him he wanted the anvil to go to work at, and took the buggy 
off. Kemp said, " God damn you, I will kill you." He went off and said no more to 
him. In a night or two about fifteen or twenty men came down there and hallooed to 
Dannons to come to the door. 

Question. Were they in disguise ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. They came and told him to come to the door. He told them to 
hold on till he got his pants on. They told him, " Never mind about your pants; 
come to the door." He came and opened the door, and saw these men all standing in 
the yard disguised. He turned his back on them, and ran into the house. As he 
turned back they shot him right in the back of the head. I think the first ball struck 
him. He fell. They ran in and shot some five or six more shots into him ; and then 
they all went away. That was the last of them that night. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) < 

Question. Do you know of any other case in which those/band:* of men have killed 




Answer. They killed a man in Morgan County, about five or six miles from Madison — 
a fellow by the name of Anthony Robinson. 
Question. When was that ? 

Answer. That has been over a year ago, I reckon. 

By Mr. Pool : 

Question. Does Madison County adjoin your county ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By the Ciiairman, (Mr. Poland :) 

Question. Do you know anything as to the reason why that act was committed ? 

Answer. I do not know how the fuss got up between them. I never heard anything 
about that more than that the disguised men came down there after him, and knocked 
at the door for him to open it, and he would not open it ; then they commenced break- 
ing the door down. He ran to the door to resist with* an ax, I think, and they shot 
him. He made a lick at one of the men with the ax, and in making the lick he 
jumped out of the door to run. As he went to run they shot him dead. 
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Question. Had he had a quarrel witfa anybody, out of which this attack grew ? 
Answer '. I do not know ; I never heard of any. 

Question. Do you know of any other instance where bands of this kind have killed 
anybody ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I do not recollect of anybody being killed after that. 
Question. Has this practice of taking people out and whipping them prevailed in 
other counties besides your own ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; in the same way. 

Question. Did it begin in those other counties about the same time it did in yours ? 
Answer. A little before. They commenced in Walton and Morgan before they did in 
my county. 

Question. Has this thing been general in your part of the State ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it is a general thing of whipping there all the time. There is not 
more than three or four weeks but what there is somebody whipped. If they don't 
whip t.hp.y^ri^ e , ppvhow T and scare people ; they ride up and down at nights. Some- 
times they ride through a whole settlement and never touch anybody. Sometimes 
they go by colored people's doors and shoot some live or six balls throngh the door 
and ride on without stopping. 

Question. What is the effec t of all this co nduc t .upon the colored people? How do 
they feel about it ? * - " L ' ' * ' **" — ' * — » 

Answer. Well, they don't kno w hardly what to think abo ut it. 

Question. Do they feel ingkte ncor? ' 

Answer. O, yes, sir; it fri^hf^ns th^m. Several of them where I live had bought 
land there, two or three acre lots, put houses ou them, and were living there and 
gettiug along very well. Since this tiling has been going on, they have commenced 
selling theirt lots for little or nothing. Some of them don't get for the house and 
ground half what they paid for the ground. They go away to some large town where 
they lay around and get whatever they can. 

Question. You yourself have removed? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I have moved to Athens. 

Question. Why did you do so ? 

Answtr. Well, I thought I would be killed down where I was. 
Question. Was that your sole reason for removing ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; that is the sole reason. If I could have had peace there, I would 
rather live there than in any other place I have been in. 
Question. You were getting along well ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I was getting along well. I had as much work as I could do. 
Every white man who had any work of my kind to do would hire me if he could 
get me. 

Question. Did you own any land there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I owned one lot of seven acres, another of one acre, and another of 
about a quarter of an acre. 

Question. Have you sold your lots ? 

Answer. No, sir. I tried to sell them, but I could not get anything for them. The 
ordinary told me I better let them stand ; he said probably the feeling would wear 
down after a while. He said that may be it would become quiet there, and he would 
like me to come back again. I told him I did not think I could live there any more, 
and I would rather sell out if I could. 

Question. Have you moved to Athens solely because you felt you could not be safe 
where you were ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I moved there to keep from being killed, and perhaps my wife 
killed. She is injured a good deal. She was in a delicate state at the time they came 
to my house, and it has injured her. She will never be of any more account, I think. 

Question. You say that many people there have moved away in the same manner on 
account of feeling unsafe ? 

Answer. Several that had bought lots adjoining mine moved away. Some have 
moved to Atlanta. One fellow bought two acres at $20 an acre, and put a house on 
the ground. He fenced it and fixed it up. He sold the house, fencing, &c, for $40, 
and got nothing for the land. He moved to Atlanta. 

Question. Why did he leave ? 

Answer. He thought he was in danger of his life. 

Question. Is that feeling of fri ght, and jear general among the colored people ? 

Answer. 'Yes, sir. ItTs general amongtlie colored people in theVounty where I live. 
They inlg^me when I left that if T coul d rind a place where I could make a living, I 
sh*H*ld^writ e 'back to 't hem. I have neveTwritten baeE They said "that they wanted 
to lcaverFthcy could make anything above their support. There are lots of men 
down there whose crops are running away with grass, and they cannot get hands on 
account of this thing ; the men are running away so and leaving^the county. A heap 
of farmers there can't get labor enough to make their crop. 

Question. Has anybody been punished for any of these things ? 
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Answer. Nobody has been pnnished.at all. The attempt is made sometimes to pnnish 
people, that is, they try to prosecute some few ; but it is the hardest thing to do in the 
world. If a man knows two or three men in a crowd, or knows one man for certain, 
that man gets forty or fifty men to swear that he was at some other place that night. 
You cannot prove it on a man to save your life. I thought once I would try to prose- 
cute the parties in my case, to the best of my knowledge. I got some papers fixed up 
to go to the governor and see him and get some advice from him. I went to the 
ordinary and clerk of the court, and they told me they would sign in a minute, but 
they said they were afraid of their lives, and they were afraid to do it. They told me 
to tell the governor and the leading men at the capital of the State how they were 
fixed — that they could not sign the paper for the reason that they were in danger of 
their lives. 

Question. That was what these officers told you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they told me they could not do anything at all. 

Question. Are the people upon whom these acts of violence are inflicted afraid to 
prosecute — afraid to testify ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, they are; if they think they know a man they are afraid to call 
his name. 

Question. In the case of the attack on you, you say you know of no reason in the 
world for it, except that you were a somewhat leading republican among the colored 
people ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that is about what I think. The white citizens and black could 
not find any other way to account for it. 

Question. In some of these other instances which you have given, there seems to 
have been some quarrel out of which the attack grew. Are there many cases like 
yours, in which you thinlrthe attack was for political reasons? 

^ Answer. In my county I don't recollect of any case of whipping or shooting on account 
of political affairs, but mine. Every man they whipped they asked him how he voted. 
Sometimes the men w r ould say they did not vote at all ; they were afraid to tell the 
pa rty they did vote f or. Sometimes they would say they voted for the republican 
party, and then tlie men would say, " If you ever do it again, we will kill you." 

Question. The advice these disguised men give is to vote the democratic ticket? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they say, " if you vote any other sort of ticket besides the demo- 
cratic tic ket , we wjll kill you when we come again ." They say they have just como 
"il'oin the grave ; that they were killed at Manassas, and are just out of the grave. 

Question. It is a kind of spiritual advice they give ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Has there been in your county or your part of the State any disturbance of 
your schools ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; threats have been made against school teachers which caused them 
to run off and leave the schools — not in my county ; none have run away from my 
county. In the adjoining county there was a man teaching school, a colored man that 
I saw in Atlanta. He said they threatened to come after him, and he got wind of it 
and left before they came. 

Question. Do you know of any other instances where teachers of schools have been 
frightened away ? 

Answer. In my county there was a white woman that commenced teaching school. 
That was directly after the surrender. They burned her school-house down; some- 
body did it ; they don't know, who, whether it was disguised parties or not. It was 
supposed to be that class of people that did it. 

Question. The school-house is supposed to have been set on fire purposely ? 
, Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. It is not supposed to have been an accidental fire? 

Answer. No, sir ; it was set on fire on purpose. 

Question. That was some years ago ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have there been any recent instances of burning school-houses in your part 
of the State ? 

Answer. No, sir ; not in my county. I don't think there has been any school-house 
burned lately in my county or any of the adjoining counties. 

Question. Does what these disguised bands say to these people about voting have 
any effect upon the colored people ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Several of them say that excepting they can get protection against 
these disguised men going about, they do not intend to vote any more. 

Question. Why ? 

Answer. They say they cannot vote excepting they vote the democratic ticket, and 
they say, before they do that they will not vote at all. They say that if they can't vote 
as they want to vote, they don't care to vote at all. 

Question. Do they feel afraid to vote as they want to vote ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they tell me they are afraid to vote the wa/ they want to vote. 
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By Mr. Pool : 

Qtmtion. You said you were a member of the legislature ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you talked with members of the legislature from other parts of 
Georgia ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I have talked with several of them. 

Question. The condition of things of which you have been speaking exists in other 



Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did members of the legislature tell you of the existence of such things in 
other. places f — — S, 
Answer. Yos, sir. 

Question. From your conversation with them, how extensively do you suppose this 
condition of thiDgs prevails ? 

Answer. Well, sir, it is throughout Geo rgia pretty, well — all the farming parts of the 
State, where there are no towns closti lU'UUlld ; 11 is generally there. 

Question. You learned from your fellow representatives whom you met in the legisla- 
ture that this condition of things is general throughout the State ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And that the colored people are in a state of terror and alarm ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. While I was in Atlanta they were coming there every day or two, 
stopping there. 

Question. You mean colored people from different parts of the State ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What did they come to Atlanta for ? 

Answer. They came there to get out of the way of the Ku-Klux, and to be protected 
some way or other. They think they cannot stay around where they have lived with- 
out being killed or whipped. 

Question. Do you now refer to counties distant from where you live ? 

Answer. That is what people told me whom I saw coming to Atlanta to see the gov- 
ernor. 

Question. To represent their grievances to the governor ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you ever heard of an instance iu which any man belonging to this 
disguised organization of Ku-Klux, who are committing these outrages, has been con- 
victed or punished in your State ? 

Answei\ I heard about three weeks ago that there was one sentenced to be hung in 
Crawfordsville, Georgia; I think that was the place. 

Question. What became of him ? 

Answer. Well, he is there yet, I suppose. The time had not arrived for him to be 
hung. I understood the 4th of August was the time he was to be hung ; and his friends 
were trying to get a pardon for him, I understood. 

Question. Was^ie to be hanged for a crime committed in disguise ? 

Answer. That is what I understood. 

Question. Have you ever heard of any other instance ? 

Answer. No, sir. About two weeks before I left Atlanta, I saw it mentioned in the 
papers that Captain Anderson and Captain Murphy, United States marshals, had been 
down to Dawson County aud brought up two prisoners who had not had their trial. 

Question. Captain Anderson and Captain Murphy were United States officers? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was this man who was convicted and sentenced to be hanged tried in the 
United States court ? 
Answer. I do not know whether he was or not. 

Question. Have you heard of any other instances of that kind in the State? 
Answer. No; sir; I have heard of no other instance where they have been convicted. 
Question. How many persons do you think have been whipped, attacked in their 
houses, or molested in any way in your county within the last year? 
Answer. Well, as many as one hundred, I reckon, have been whipped. 
Question. In your county within the last year ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; some have been got hold of and afterwards got away ; they run off 
and didn't get any whipping. There have been many disturbed in that way, though 
some would get away. 

Question. Do the colored people generally sleep in their houses ? 

Answer. Some do ; and some who hear of these threats do not sleep in their houses. 

Question. Suppose a colored man votes the republican ticket, is he safe there ? 

Answer. I suppose that if he is not a leader and has not much influence, they aro not 
apt to bother him, excepting he gets into some cross words with some white man. 

Question. But suppose a negro should vote the democratic ticket ? 

Answer. Well, he would never bo interrupted then. I never heard of one being inter- 
rupted. There are several that vote it down our way. There are lots of them that 
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vote it in the city of Atlanta, the great mass of them. In the town where I live sev- 
eral vote it. 

Question, Do they vote it for the purpose of making themselves safe by so doing ? 
\ Aimcer. Yes, sir; they think it is the best plan to get along among the white people. 
J Question. Is it generally understood there among the colored people that if they will 
£ J vote the democratic ticket, they are then safe from these attacks ? 
I Answer. Yes, sir ; that is the impression among the people. They have told me that 
if I would act with that party I wo uld be as popular as any w hite man, and would dc 
well the balance of my days. "* ~ ~— 

Question. Who told you that ? 
Answer. The white men of the county. 
Question. Democrats? 

Answer. Yes, sir. They said if I would vote for their party and use my influence for 
it, I would never suffer for anything. I told them I thought I was doing ri^ht, and I 
did not care to deceive the party that I was in with ; and I thought I would do wrong 
to go over to the democrats ; for then my present party would be as hard against me 
as the opposite party was now. I said I didn't care to deceive anybody at all. We had 
/no hard words ; it all passed off in good terms ; there was no trouble and no argument. 
^— They just gave me advice what it would be best for me to do. 

Question. Then it is the general fe eling aiming the eo lored people, and it is your opin- 
ion, that you might buy your safety by voting the democratic ticket ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; if I had never voted the republican ticket, if I had stood with the 
democrats ever since I have been enfranchised, I don't think I would ever have had a 
cross word with a man in that county, and would never have had a hurt of any sort. 

Question. Do you th ink you could no w buy peace ftncU&afety, 1>Y changing and going 
with the democratic party ! " ~ ™ 

Answer. I don't think I could, after shooting that man. I think that would make 
them kill me still. If it had not been for that man being shot, I suppose I could go 
back there, change my politics, and live as well as I ever did. 

Question. Suppose an election were to occur now in your county, would the colored 
people vote ? 

Answer. No, sir; I do not think they would in the county where I live. Around the 
city of Athens, where there is no trouble, they might vote. 
Question. I mean outside the city ? 

Ansivcr. Outside the city in the country I do not think you could poll twenty votes 
among the colored people, unless they were persuaded to vote with the democrats. 
Question. I mean, would colored people dare to vote the republican ticket ? 
Answer. You could not get twenty. 

Question. How many colored voters are there in your county outside of the town? 
Answer. I don't know ; I suppose in the whole county there are about nine or ten 
hundred. 

Question. Do you think, if an election were to occur now, not twenty out of that ten 
hundred would dare to vote the republican ticket ? 
Answer. Not twenty out of the portion in the country. 
Question. Is the case the same in the adjoining counties ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; that is pretty much so all through the adjoining counties, except in 
the towns, where they are protected by the police or something of that sort. 
Question. Do these bands of men ever whip women ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Why do they whip women ? They do not vote. 

1 Answer. Many times, you know, a white lady has a colored lady for cook or waiting 
in the house, or something of that sort. They have some quarrel, and sometimes prob- 
ably the colored women gives the lady a little jaw. In a night or two a crowd will 
come in and take her out and whip her. 

Question. For talking saucily to her' mistress ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

f Question. Does that state of things control colored labor down there ? Do these bands 
(make the negroes work for whomever they please t 
I Answer. Do you mean the Ku-Klux ? 
' Question. Yes, sir. 

Answer. Well, they go sometimes so far as this : When a man is hired, if he and his 
employer have any dispute about the price, and there are hard words between then? 
V about the amount of money to be paid, they whip the colored mau for disputing the 
\ white man's word, or having any words with him. 

J Question. They whip the colored man for having any dispute with his employer about 
what shall be paid him ? 
-» Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is that common ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; that has been done several times. Sometimes colored people are 
I working for a part of the crop. They work on till the crop is nearly completed and 
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ready for gathering. Then a fuss arises between them and the employer, and they are 
whipped off— whipped off by these men in disguise. If they do not whip a man, they 
come and knock his door down and run him out, and he gets scared and moves away, 
leaving his share of the crop. He will sometimes go to the employer, and the man will 
say, u Your crop in the field is worth such and such a price, and that is all I will give 
you." The man will have to take what he can get and move off. Some of the colored 
people swear that they do not intend to farm any more, excepting they can have peace 
to gather what they plant. Now, they work a part of the year and then get run oft 
'and make nothing/ So they conclude it is best to go to some city and work by the 
day for what they can get. Every town in our State where there is any protection is 
overrun with colored people. Many of the farm hands are there; and there is a great 
mass of loafers who stand round town because they have got no work to do. Yet peo- 
ple's fields around in the country are running away with grass. Some men go to town 
and try to get hands. The colored men will ask, " In what part of the country do you 
live?"" The man will mention such and such a place. They will say, " We can't go 
down there ; the Ku-Klux is down there. If it wasn't for the Ku-Klux we would go 
down and work for you." 

Question. Are there many white republicans in your county? 

Answer. No, sir ; I do not suppose there are over four or five. In the city of Athens 
the man who attends the post office, I think, is a republican ; then he has got two or 
three sons who are clerks in the post office ; then there is the tax collector. They are- 
republicans ; they vote the republican ticket. 

Question. Have you ever known colored men to be whipped for leaving the planta- 
tions upon which they had been working? 

Answer. I have heard of their being threatened ; they were told that if they did not 
go back and go to work, these men would come and beat them to death some night. Some 
of them would go to the houses where the colored men were living off to themselves, 
and tell them if they did not leave there and go to some white man's yard and live, they 
would come in on them some night and kill them. 

Question. Do the colored people generally obey such orders? 

Answer. Some of them get scared. I heard of a case in Jackson County, which 
adjoins Clarke County. In that case one or two families left their houses and w r ent to 
some white man's yard to live. They complain that they do not know what to do; 
that they are afraid on account of the Ku-Klux. Then the citizens will tell them, 
" Come to my house and stay, and I'll bevbound they won't pester you." 

Question. You live in the county of Clarke ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know anything about the condition of things in Walton County? 

Answer. I have heard of several whipping spells out there by the Ku-Klux. A colored 
man came to Atlanta a day or two before I left there, and said that he came in because 
he was afraid. 

Question. How is it in Jackson County? 

Answer. Two or three families moved down to Athens from Jackson County two or 
three months ago. 

Question. On account of the Ku-Klux? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they report any whippings? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they said they whipped one; and one. who had moved to Athens 
and brought his family had been shot at, I think, but they missed him. 
Question. How is it in Madison Couuty ? 

Answer. I have not heard of any particular whipping spell in Madison County. I 
have heard of the Ku-Klnx being out there deviling people. I have not heard much, 
about Madison ; I don't suppose there has been much of it done there. 

Question. Does the riding round of these men in disguise terrify the colored people, 
whether they commit any acts of violence or not ? 

Answer. Sometimes they ride round there and never pester anybody at all — just go 
by the house and wake the colored people up and let them see them. Sometimes 
they come in and take a gun or pistol away from them, or powder, if they have any. 

Question. Have they generally disarmed the colored people in that section ? 

Answer. Sometimes they just go through the country and never do anything but takg 
guns and pistols away from the colored people. 

Question. How is it in Oglethorpe County ? 

Answer. The same way. 

Question. Have you heard of anything of the kind in Morgan County ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; it is the same way in Morgan. 
Question. And Greene ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And those counties that border on Clarke ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How is it in Wilkes County ? 
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Answer. I do not know anything about it in Wilkes — whether they are doing any- 
thing there or not. I have heard of a great deal of outrage and whipping in Taliaferro 
Comity and in Warren County. Taliaferro, I reckon, is a hundred miles from my 
place. 

Question. From what is said generally by these men while going around whipping 
colored people or parading through the country, and from your knowledge of the kind 
of men they are, is it your opinion that their object is to prevent the colored people 
from voting the republican ticket ? , 

Answer. Yes, sir; they intend to do it till they get the government in their own 
hands. They say that if they had started soon enough Grant never would have been 
elected, and Bullock never would have had his seat as governor. 

Question. Do those persons to whom you have spoken at the capital of your State, 
and who report the condition of affairs in other sections, have the same impressions ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, it is about the same thing. 

Question. Have you talked it over with them? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; that is the chat when we are together ; that is the first thing we 
name when we meet one another — to find out how times are in their counties, and to 
report from our counties. • 

Question. Do they say that the object of the organization is to influence the colored 
vote ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, all say the same thing. 

Question. Do these disguised men talk about voting when they are committing their 
outrages ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. On the days of election, do any of these disguised men make their appear- 
ance at the ballot-boxes or around the polls f 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Do you see any violence on the days of election ? 

Answer. No, sir; not at our polls ; we never have had any trouble at all. 

Question. Your idea is that the intimidation is done beforehand ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, it is done beforehand. 

Question. To keep the colored men from coming there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. This intimidation is carried on at night by these men in disguise f 

Answer. Yes, sir. I recollect now there was one man shot in the day-time — the day 
of the presidential election. A man by the name of Mitchell Stroud was shot in the day- 
time ; he was shot through the hand ; he was going to town to vote. 

Question. Have you heard of any instances where men have gone to a man's house 
and left a warning with his wife that he had better not go to the election? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You have heard of nothing of that sort being done in the day-time ? 

Answer. No, sir, I have heard of nothing said in the day-time at all, that I know of, 
concerning going to the polls. 

Question. Have you heard of any instances where neighbors, without any disguise, 
would go in the day-time and, as a friendly act, give such warning? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they would advise them to vote their way. 

Question. Would they advise them that it would not be safe to go to the election and 
vote the republican ticket? 

Answer. They would say to them, " You had better vote the democratic ticket ; we 
are your friends now, and it is not worth while for' you to vote to put iu power these 
men from the North who do not care as much about you as we do." 

Question. Do they tell them at the same time that they will be safe from the Ku-Klux 
if they will do so ? 

Answer. They don't tell them so right out. They say that they will have no trouble. 
They say they don't know who the Ku-Klux are, but if they will do that, they will 
not be in any danger from the Ku-Klux. 

Question. You say that men who are known do this in the day-time ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; men who are known tell the colored people they know nothing 
about the Ku-Klux-Klan, but that they are just after those who are going ahead in 
politics, pretend to be leaders in politics, that they ai^ not after anybody else ; and 
they say, "Just let politics alone, have nothing to do with it, don't vote at all if you 
can't vote any other sort of a ticket than the republican ticket, have nothing to do with 
it, and you will have no trouble." 

Question. You said that these disguised men spoke of being men who had been killed 
at Manassas. Do they pretend to be persons who have risen from the grave ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; that is their chat. They took a man that lived right close to me 
and carried him two or three miles from town, hunting a woman that had run away 
from the part of the country where they came from, eight or ten miles off. They 
asked him who he belonged to before the war. He told them he belonged to Barton 
Thrasher, but that Barton Thrasher was dead now. One of the men said " Oh, yes ; he 
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is dead ; I saw him the other day ; I am just from hell ; I saw Barton Thrasher there. 
I was killed at Manassas. I just eame out of the grave to-night. I see Barton Thrasher 
every day or two." 

Question. Do you know whether these men have places of meeting ? Do you hear of 
the'e assembling together at particular places ? 

Answer. Well, I am not certain where they have met ; but I heard a man say they 
met at Fontenoy Mills. I do not know whether it is so or not. I have never been 
down there. I saw a man down the railroad the other day who told me they came 
there every week ; that he saw their horses hitched there, covered with white cloth. 

Question. Do they disguise their horses ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they have a white cloth spread over the horses. 
Question. So that the horses cannot be recognized ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know whether they have divided themselves into separate camps — 
whether part of the men belong to one camp under one commander, and part to 
another ? Have you heard anything about that f 

Ansiver. No, sir; I never heard of it. 

Question. You do not kn/>w anything about the inside working of the organization ? 
Answer. No, sir; not a thing. 

By Mr. Beck: 

Question. Did you say that, in your opinion, your case is the only political ease you 
have heard of as occurring in the county of Clarke ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, so far as I can recollect. 

Question. All the other cases in your eounty were matters of private quarrel? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; private quarrels. 

Question. You know nothing, of your own knowledge, of any of the facts that you 
have stated as occurring in counties other than your own ? You only know what you 
have heard people say ? 

Answer. That is what I hear people say about surrounding counties. 

Question. Your county is all you know anything about yourself? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. In your opinion, your case is the only political ease that has occurred in 
your eounty ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think my ease was the only political ease, so far as I know 
People have said they approach them about voting when they first get hold of them. 
They t ell them about voting as soon as they get hold of them. 

Question. That is what other people tell you ? 

Answei'. Yes, sir. 

Question. These men never mentioned to you anything about voting in their talk 
with you on the night they visited you ? 

Answer. No, sir ; they did not say anything to me ; they just cursed, me, and com- 
menced shooting me. 

Question. When they first eame after you, you went out from the place where you 
lived, and heard them asking this old man wfyere you lived, and how you were fixed ? 
An&iver. Yes, sir. 
Question. What was his name? 
Answer. Charles Watson. 

Question. Did they accuse him then of having stolen a beef? 

Answer. I did not hear them say .anything about the beef ; this chat about the beef 
came out afterward — a day or two after the fuss was over. The news eame then that 
they were not alter me ; that they eame there after Charles Watson for stealing a beef. 

Question. They did not on that night go to your house ? 

Answer. No, sir ; they were on the way to my house. 

Question. How many were there in your party ? 

Answer. About four of us ran up first, and I think there were thirty or forty coming 
up behind us. They heard us coming, and. they broke and ran. 
Question. Were you all armed ? 

Answer. Those who were with me were. As to the others, some were armed and 
some were not. 

Question. Did you shoot the man in the field ? 

Answer. I shot at the man in the road; he was walking alongside of the fence. 
Question. Did you shoot him ? 
Ansiver. I never hit him. 

Question. Was no one of them shot that night ? 

Answer. There was a man shot that night; but they said the Ku-Klux shot him, 
There was a man wouuded that night in the eye. 
Question. One of their fellows ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; but he said the Ku-Klux shot him. 
Question. What was his name ? 
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Answer. His name was Malcom ; I think it was George Malcom ; he lives in Walton 
County, fifteen or eighteen miles from where I live. 

Question. How long after this night when you had the shooting with them did they 
come to your house ? 

Answer. I suppose it was ahout three or four weeks ; five or six weeks, I reckon. 

Question. Were any of those men who were at your house identified afterward, in any 
way? 

Anstcer. No, sir ; none that I know of particularly. People said they knew pretty 
well who they were. Some people told me they knew pretty well who some of them 
were ; but they were afraid to say anything — afraid they would get killed. 

Question. What white man was it who told you that if you voted the democratic 
ticket you would be safe, and that you would not be unless you did ? 

Ansiver. Dieken was one. 

Question. Is he a democrat ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Does he live in the county of Clarke ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, he was living there. 

Question. Do you tell this committee that he said to you that your only chance to be 
safe was to vote the democratic ticket ? 

Answer. No, 1 do not think he said it was my only chance of being safe. He told me 
if I would turn and vote that way, I would be always protected — would always do 
well, and never suffer for anything. 

Question. Did you understand him to tell you that you could not live there unless 
you did vote the democratic ticket % 

Answer. No, sir; he did not tell me I could not live there if I did not vote that way. 

Question. Did any white man ever tell you that you could not live there unless you 
voted the democratic ticket ? If so, tell who it was. 

Anmnr. No, sir; none ever told me I could not live there without voting the demo- 
cratic ticket. 

Question. Did yon ever hear any white man tell any person that he could not live 
there in safety unless he voted the democratic ticket ? 
Answei\ No, sir; I never heard anybody tell them that. 

Question. Did you yourself ever hear anybody threatened with any wrong to his per- 
son or property if he did not vote that way ? If so, give us the names of the men who 
made such threats. Did you ever know any one threaten anybody with any harm if 
he did not change his politics from republican to democratic ? 

^Answer. None, except what I was speaking of a while ago. 

Questiwn. Did you hear that yourself? 

Aimvcr. No, sir. 

Question. I am asking you as to what you know yourself. 
Anmcer. I do not know about it myself. 

Question. Can you give us the name of any white man whom you have heard threaten 
anybody ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I never heard them threaten anybody. 
Question. You do not know yourself of any such threats ? 
Answer. No more than what they tell me that they say to them. 
Question. That is, what you get from other people ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; all I tell you outside of my own ease is just what other people tell 
me who have been whipped and come in there. Some come in who are laid up and 
crippled, and they tell me that. 

Question. You spoke of men saying that if they had begun this thing sooner Grant 
never would have been" elected ; did you ever hear any white man say that? 

Answer. That is the ehat among the colored people there ; they tell me that. 

Question. Did you ever hear anybody say that ? 

Answer. No, sir ; never myself. 

Question. Then I understand that all you have been telling about is what has been 
said ; the fears and apprehensions and threats arc what you get from other people ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. No part of which you have ever heard yourself from anybody whose name 
you can give ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I was not present myself at any of these talks. 
Question. Who is the judge of the circuit court in the county of C'arke ? 
Answer. Charles Davis. 

Question. Are your grand juries made up of white and black? 
Answer. No, sir ; they are all white. 

Question. They will not allow black men to sit on a jury in Clarke County, and the 
jurymen are all white ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, And all your officers are white men ? 
Answer. Y'es, sir. 
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Question. How many counties are in Judge Davis's circuit ? 

Answer. Three. 

Question. What are they ? 

Answer. Jackson, Clarke, aud Walton. 

Question. You mentioned some white man who talked to you on the day before you 
were attacked ; what was his name ? 
Answer. John Thrasher. 
Question. What did he say to yon? 

Answer. He told me he had known mo a long time; that he wanted to tell me some- 
thing that he thought would make me safe, or set me out of some trouble in some way. 
He said he had heard them talking around that they intended to kill me or make mo 
leave, one or the other; and he said that they tried to get him to join the party to go 
help do it, but he said he was above such things as that; he did not want to have any- 
thing to u*o with it. I told him I did not know why they had anything against me — 
why they wanted to do anything to me. He said, "They say you are making too much 
here; you are running a grocery and making more money than some of the white men, 
and they do not intend to allow it." He said, " It is a parcel of low-down fellows that 
begrudge it to you ; I would just as soon buy from you as anybody ; but some of them 
about here are after you, aud are going to have yon if you don't mind/" 

Question. Even in your own ease, there was some other feeling besides politics mixed 
up with the difficulty ? 

Answer. No feeling outside of what this man Thrasher said that they said — that I 
was making too much there; that is all the feeling I could understand. I questioned 
the citizens all around town, and none of them could iind anything at all that they 
thought these men had against me. 

By Mr. Codukn : 

Question. You were talking about having seen men who had been thrashed and 
injured; did you ever examine their wounds? 

Aimver. I have looked at the lashes; sometimes they would take off their clothes 
and show me the marks. 

Question. How many persons have you seen in that way? 

Answer. Jim Elder and Abe Colby; I also saw a fellow with a hole shot in the side 
of his head. 

Question. These men whom you name, how were they injured? 
Answer. They were whipped. 
Question. You saw the stripes ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question Did you see anybody else who was wounded or in any way injured? - 
Answer. Well, I saw pcrsous, but never examined the wounds of every one of them; 
there was only one or two that I examined the wounds of. 
Question. Describe the wounds that you yourself received. 
Answer. I have a ball in my right arm aud two in the right side. 
Question. Where in the side? 
Answer. Right above the hip-bone. 
Question. Did the ball come out? 
Answer. No, sir; it is in there now. 
Question. Where did the other ball go in? 

Answer. About six inches below the arm-pit. It ran around into the fleshy part and 
stopped. The doctor probed for it, but said he had better let it stay there. 
Question. Then two balls are now iu your body? 

Answer. Yes, sir; all three. The doctor said at first that the one in the arm had 
glanced off, but it was sore some time, and he thought maybe it was there after all. 

By the Chaikman (Mr. Poland:) 

Question. You have said that your case is the only political case you know of in your 
county? 

Answei: Yes, sir ; I think my case is the only political case, as folks suppose. These 
men never said anything to mo about what they were shooting me for, but people sup- 
pose it was on account of politics. 

Question. There was no other reason ? 

Answer. No, sir; no other reason; that is what people thought was the reason, and I 
thought so too. 

Question. In these other cases in your county, do you say there has been nothing said 
about how the persons attacked voted ? 

Answer. I say they would speak to them about voting; that is the first thing they 
would say when they commenced whipping them. 

Question. Do you mean that remark to apply to these other cases in your county? Do 
you mean to say that tho men inquired in the first place how the persons voted ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

2 G 
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Question. Do you mean to say that there was nothing political in these other cases in 
your county ? 

Answer. No, sir; I do not say that there was not. 

Question. But in most of them there had been some quarrel or some difficulty that 
had something to do with the attack ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Where women were whipped it was mostly on account of disputes 
with their employers. When men were whipped, it originated sometimes from quar- 
reling; and then when they got hold of them, the hrst word they would say to tliera 
would be, " How do you vote I Do you vote the radical ticket ? " They would tell them 
that if they voted any other sort of a ticket than the democratic they^wouid kill them. 

By Mr. Coiujrn : 
Question. How many women have been whipped about there ? 
Answer. I can not tell ; several women have been whipped. , 
Question. How do they whip them ? 

Answer. They just strip them ; maybe they take a bolt that they belt their pistols 
around with, ami strap them with it— buckle and all sometimes ; and then they knock 
them over the head with a pistol-stock or pistol-barrel. 

Question. How do they strip them ? Do they strip all their clothes off, or ouly partially? 

Answer. Mostly when they come in the night the women have hardly any clothes 
on ; they have all gone to bed; they strip their clothes nearly all about off. 

Question. Do they strip them naked? 

Answer. In several cases I uever questioned particularly whether they stripped them 
naked or not. They just stated the facts about being beaten, and I never asked them 
whether they were stripped stark naked or not. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) 

Question. State precisely what has been said to you in regard to your being better 
off or safer if you would change your politics and vote the other way. 

Answer. I was telling you a while ago about this man Dicken. He told me that if I 
would turn my politics and go the other way, I would be better off; that 1 could get 
as much work as 1 wanted to do as long as I lived about there, and I could make a 
fortune there — that I could make as much as I wanted to make. 

Question, lias anything been said to you by anybody as to your safety from these 
Ku-Kluxl 

Answer. No, sir; nothing at all more than they told me that I had better leave there, 
that they expected I would get killed if I staid there. Some of them told me that. 

By Mr. Pool : 

Question. You said that you did not know that they had at any time actually threat- 
ened that if you did not vote the democratic ticket you would not be able to live there 
in safety ? 

Answer. I do not understand the question. 

Question. I understood you to say that you did not know any particular ease in which 
they told the colored people that if they did not vote the democratic ticket they could 
not live there in saiotyf 

Answer None, only these disguised men ; they told them that if they voted any other 
ticket besides the democratic ticket they would kill them or beat them. 

Question. You have heard of its being put in this form: that if they would not vote 
the republican ticket they could live there in safety? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they told them not to have anything to do with politics at all — not 
to vote at all. 

Questio7i. Then it is not so common for them to threaten them? 
Ansivtr. No, sir. 

Question. The acts themselves terrify the colored people without threats ? 
Answer. Yes, sir? 

Question, But they tell them they can bo free from those acts if they will vote the 
other way or will not vote at all ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Then they do not threaten what they will do to a man if he votes, but tell 
him that if he will not vote the republican ticket ho will be free from such things. 
Do you know whether they have alleged as a reason for putting it in that form that 
their purpose is to endeavor to evade the law against threatening voters? 

Answer. Yes, sir; to keep from .being charged with intimidation. 

Question. To evade the law ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That is an improvement they have adopted which they think will evade 
the law agaiust threatening voters? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. They let the acts stand for threats and then promise protection if the 
negroes will vote in a particular way ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
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By Mr. Beck : 

Question. Senator Pool asks yon if yon know all these things, and you say, " Yes, 
sir." Now, how do you know themf 
Answer. I thought he was asking me whether I supposed that was the notion or not 
Question. The question was put to you, " Do you know these things?" 
Answer. I do not say that I know it for certain. 

Question. Did you ever hear a white man say any snch thing to anybody as Senator 
Pool has just Stated ; if so, what white man ? 

Answer. 1 just answered him according to the way I thought he asked the question. 
Question. Did yon ever hear any white man say any such thing to anybody ? 
Answer. No, sir, I did not ; I was only informed so and so. 

By Mr. Pool : 

Question. Did you hear this from colored people who had beeu attacked by these 
men ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. V 
Question. Did you hear it generally from colored people who reported the attacks 
upon them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; people who would come up with these woivnds on them would say 
so; they would come up for me to go with them to the justice of the peace, or to the 
governor, to get some protection, and they would tell me all about it, and I would go 
with them. 

Question. And it was from what thoso men said that you learned these things? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 



Washington, D. C, July 10, 1871. 

C. D. FORSYTH sworn and examined. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) 
Question. Where do you reside ? 
Answer. 1 reside at Koine, Georgia. 
Question. How long have you resided there? 

Answer. I have lived at Rome only about one year. I was raised within forty miles 
of the place, however. 

Question. You are a native of the State of Georgia? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And until within about a year you resided forty miles from Rome? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; in Paulding County. 

Question. Do you hold any ofhcial position, and if so, what? 
Answer. 1 am solicitor general of the Rome judicial circuit. 

Question. By your law do you have a solicitor or solicitor general in each judicial 
circuit in the State? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And you hold that position in the Rome circuit? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How many counties compose your circuit? 
Answer. Six counties. 

Question. By virtue of this office you are the State prosecutor? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the State's attorney. 

Question. To what political party do yon belong? 

Answer. Well, sir, 1 have been acting with the republican party since the war. 

Question. Were you in any way connecte4 with either army during the rebellion? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. With which army? 

Answer. 1 was a captain in the rebel army. 

Question. During the entire war? 

Answer. Yes, sir; however, I did not hold that position all the time, but I was in the 
rebel army all the time. 

Question. Were you in practice as a lawyer before the war? 

Answer. No, sir; 1 was admitted to the bar only a few months before I went into the 
army. I was a young man then, only twenty-one, about the time the war commenced. 
Question. You had just been admitted to the bar at the outbreak of the war? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. The object of this inquiry is to ascertain the condition of the country in the 
late insurrectionary States, especially in relation to the degree of order and peace 
there, how far person and property are respected, to what extent there are unlawful 
violations of either, and whether offenses of that character, if committed, are duly 
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prosecuted and punished ; and more especially Aether in any portion of the country 
unlaw fill acts are done to persons or property by bands of armed men going about in ' 
disguise. Will you now give us any information which you have in relation to the 
condition of affairs in your part of the State of Georgia, especially in your judicial cir- 
cuit where your official duties are ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I have known of some crimes being committed by parties in dis- 
guise. If you require me to do so, I can give you a statement of what I know. 

Question* Go right on and state, without being inquired of, all that yon know upon 
that subject. I intended merely to give you an outliue of our line of inquiry, and then 
have yon go on and make your statement fully. 

Answer. W ell, occupying the position I do, there have been various reports made 
to me. 

Question. By the way, let me inquire how long you have held this office of solicitor 
general ? 

Answer. A little more than two years. As I was saying, various reports were made 
to me, but I never got possession of any facts until last March. At the superior court 
in Chattooga County, some parties represented to me ihat there had been some crimes 
committed by bands of men in disguise ; and we laid a plan to capture some of the 
Klan, and did gei three of them, and I indicted them for robbery. They had taken some 
guns and pistols from some colored people, and I convicted them of robbery, and they 
were sentenced to the penitentiary for seven years each. I had an interview with 
all rhe party after they were convicted ; however, there was only one 

Question. Perhaps before going on with that you had better give us an account of 
that transaction as fully as you understood it. 

AnswiT. The testimony developed on the trial showed that these parties went out in 
disguise. I had their disguises in court, a kind of black gown, and a black mask that 
went over the face, with places cut for the eye«, and some fantastic colors about it in 
places to make it look frightful. They went to the houses of three different colored 
men ; from one they took a gun, from another a pistol, and from another two pocket- 
knives, I believe. 

Question. When was that ? 

Answer. That was in last January or February. They also met a white man on the 
road, and took his watch from him. I do not remember the names ot the colored men, 
but the name of the white man from whom they took the watch was Enoch Pliant. 1 
believe those were all the crimes they committed. I indicted them for robbery in each 
one of the cases. 

Question. How large a body of men were there out at that time? 

Answer. It appeared from the testimony that there were only live men in that party 
that any of the witnesses saw. After conviction one of the parties stated tome that 
they belonged to a regular organization of that sort ; that one of their party had been 
taken out of a calaboose by the organization a week or two before that, where ho had 
been confined for some minor offense. 

Question. Taken out by force, rescued ? 

Answer. Yes, air ; he gave me the names of some persons that he said belonged to the 
organization — a great many of them ; some persons that did belong to it, and some that 
did not; that is my opinion about it. 

Question. State all that he said to you about it? 

Answer. He said to me that he did not know anything about the extent of the organi- 
zation. I endeavored as much as possible to get at the root of the thing ; but he stated 
that he did not know anything about the extent of the organization, that he simply 
knew that there was an organization in his militia district, and that he had been with 
parties from one or two other militia districts ; that he understood there was an organi- 
zation of that sort in each militia district. 1 do not know anything that would sub- 
stantiate what he said, except in one case. There is one militia district in my county 
in which he represented that the Klan from that district was with him on a certain 
night previous to the time of the crimes which were committed, aud for which he was 
convicted. I have found since that some of the men he reported to me as belonging to 
it have been committing crimes in the same way. One man, I think John Penny — I 
know his name is Penny, but I am not so certain about the given name — one of those 
whom he told me belonged to the Klan, I managed to get an interview with, by 
* making a promise to him that he would not be prosecuted. I got him to come to town 
and see me in a private room; and he there told me that he did belong to the Klan, 
and he acknowledged having been with a party that committed some other crimes in 
the county in which I live. As soon as the men connected with it found that I had 
had an interview with this Penny they all ran off, and left the country, so that I have 
not been able to capture any of them yet. 

Question. Did any of these men tell you anything about tho manner of the organiza- 
tion, any particulars about it ? 

Answer. No, sir; they neither ono knew, or they said they did not know, about how 
it was organized. They said it was tho understanding with them that there was such 
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an organization, but all they knew about it was that they had to obey without any 
question the orders brought to them. 

Question. Did this organization to which they belonged have officers? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they had a captain, and that was the extent of their knowledge ; 
in both of these militia districts I testify about there was a captain of a Klan ; as to 
the organization above that, they did not themselves have any knowledge. 

Question. They knew there was some organization above them, from which they re- 
ceived their orders? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did yon learn from either of those, or from both of them, how long this 
order had existed there, or when it commenced ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I do not remember that they told me about that. 
Qnesiion. Flow early did yon first hear of these bands of disguised men being seen in 
* your part of the State, in yonr circuit ? 

Answer. Well, sir, it has been nearly two years. 

Question. When it commenced? 

Answer. Yes, sir; when I tirst heard of them. 

Question. Did they begin to commit outrages, unlawful acts, as early as that ? 

Answer. I do uot think they did; 1 did not hear of any at first. The first unlawful 
act that I remember 

Question. What did you hear about that ; what was the first indication of their com- 
mitting unlawful acts? 

Answer. Well, sir, the first indication that I remember was that they would get to- 
gether in disguised bands and go around through the neighborhood and frighten the 
colored people; they gave several persons in the country written notices prescribing to 
them the manner in which they should conduct themselves, and if they did not, stating 
that they would have to leave the country, &c. That was the first thing I heard of 
their doiug. 

Question. What was the substance of these notices, and to whom were they given? 

Answer. The main thing that was at the bottom of it was simply this, what the 
southern people call negro equality. If a man there was in favor of universal suffrage 
he made himself very obnoxious to the people; and if he is in favor of it, it is best 
lor him to keep it to himself. 

Question. And these notices were given to that class of men? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Can you state the substance of the notices, whether they were to leave the 
country, or to leave off talking about negro suffrage, and to quit supporting it? 

Ansieer. To leave off talking about negro suffrage, and to quit supporting it. 

Question. About how soon did they begin to commit acts of violence anywhere? 

Ansxver. Well, sir, I think that in last January and February the first cases of vio- 
lence were reported to me, about the time this robbery was committed. There was a 
colored man in the same county by the name of Jourdan Ware 

Question. Right there in regard to that case, what were the particulars? 

Answer. He was a colored man. With us, colored men frequently have different 
names ; his name has been published in the papers as Green Foster, but Jourdan Ware 
was the name I used in trying to get an indictment. 

Question. That was the name he went by ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. State all the circumstances which yon learned about the manner of the 
outrage committed upon him. 

Answer. The negro had belonged to Green Foster's father ; Green Foster is the young 
man who gave me a statement of the facts. These raeu went to his house and repre- 
sented themselves as being Union soldiers, and that they were going around the eoun-» 
try to organize a counter organization to the Ku-Klux ; and this boy agreed to go into 
the organization. 

Question. This colored man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, this colored man. He started on with them, and went off some con- 
siderable distance, perhaps a half a mile, from the house, and then they killed him. * 
Question. Was that a body of men in disguise ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you understand about how large a force that band consisted of? * 
Ausiver. No, sir ; Mr. Foster gave me the names of about seven or eight that he supposed 
were with the Klan that night, but there were a large number of others that he had no 
idea who they were. Judge Wright, a gentleman from Georgia, who is now here, can 
testify all about the facts if yon can get them from him, for he was employed by the 
father of one of the boys engaged in the killing, for they thought we were going to 
make arrests some six weeks ago. Judge Wright got possession of all the facts from 
him. 

Question. Did you understand that there was any allegation against this colored mar 
that he had done anything ? 
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Answer. No, sir ; Mr. Foster represented to mo that he was a very good kind of a 
man, that there was nothing against hirn. 

Question. But he was ready to join in with the band against the Ku-Klnx ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Coburn : 

Question. Was that the pretext or excuse which they gave for killing him ? 
Answer. I suppose it was. They called there and pretended to bo Union soldiers, and 
got him off under that pretext away from the house. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland:) 

Question. You have heard of no other reason alleged fur that murder except that? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You undertook to prosccuto some persons that you supposed were engaged 
in the killing of that man? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. When was that? 

Answer. At our last court in Chattooga County ; but I failed in this way, I was not 
able to get the names of the parties. 
Question. Yon could not identify them ? 
Answer. No, sir; I could not identify them. 

Question. You got possession of the names of several persons that yon supposed, or 
that somebody supposed, were in it? 

Anmer. Yes, sir ; and one or two of them have left the State ; there is no doubt they 
were the parties, but I could not make the proof. 

Question. When did those persons leave ? 

Answei'. I think about six weeks ago ; not longer than two months ago. 
Question. About the time you were trying to get a bill against, them ? 
Answer. No, sir, some time afterward; I was still ferreting the matter out. 
Question. You were still pursuing it. 

Answer. Yes, sir ; with a pretty fair prospect, I think, of getting at the facts. They 
left, and perhaps now I never will get the facts. 

Question. Can yon state any other instance; are then) any other instances where 
persous have been killed by these bands? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir ; there was one other case in my circuit reported to me a short time 
before I left home, where a negro was killed in Haralson County by a band of disguised 
men. I have not been there, but a gentleman from that county came up and let me 
know. 

Question. What did he say? 

Answer. He said that there was a party of men came to his honso and killed him that 
night; that he knew no reason why it was done. He reported that the people in the 
county were very much outraged, and were going to hold a meeting and condemn the 
action of the Klan, which I think it is likely they will do. I believe that county is 
considered to be more loyal to the Government than most of the other conuties in my 
circuit. 

Question. Have yon information of any other acts of violence committed by these 
bodies of disguised men that did not result in death ? 

Answei'. None, except what this man Penny stated to me. He told mo that the party 
that he belonged to had taken some guns from some colored people, and that they 
whipped one; I think they took two or three guns, and whipped one colored man. 

Question. What was the object of taking' the gnus away from these colored men? 

Answer. Well, sir, he gave no reason for it. 

Question. Why did they whip this man ? 

Answei-. He gave no reason for it at all. Ho said that they went there and were look- 
ing for guns and pistols, and taking them away from the negroes, and this one said 
something they did not like, and one of the men whipped him. 

Question. He was not civil ? 

Answer. So he said. 

Question. And they whipped him ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

* Question. Have you stated all the instances of violence by these bauds in your circuit 
that you have any knowledge of? 

Answer. All that I have any knowledge of; I have heard rumors of others, but I do 
not have any reliable information of any others. 

Question. You succeeded in convicting three of tho men that wore engaged in this 
taking away of guns, &e.? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Will you state the names of the counties that compose your judicial circuit? 
Answer. They are Floyd, Walker, Chattooga, Haralson, and Paulding. 
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By Mr. Beck : 
Question. Ju which one is Rome? 
Answer. It is in Floyd County. 

By (he Chairman, (Mr. Poland : ) 

Question. Can you give auy opinion, other than you have given, in relation to the 
extent of this organization? 

Answer. Well, sir, my opinion is that the organization is thorough throughout, the 
Shite, or at least it has beeu. 

Question. How lately have they appeared anywhere ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I have heard of some within the last threo weeks. 

QiKstiou. You have heard of their being abroad in bands and in disguiso ? 

Ausicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Now, from what you have observed, and from what you have heard, what, 
in your opinion, is the object and purpose of the organization ? 
Ansirer. That is a very hard question to answer. 

Question. You probably have a judgment and an opinion about it, formed upon what 
you have seen and heard ? 

Answer. My opinion is that the order was gotten up and is kept up, as a rule, by the 
men who are disfranchised; that is my opinion. I think that it. is the purpose of the 
organization to control the colored population. There is akiud of vague notion with 
a great many people in the country, and it is an honest conviction with them, that they 
are in danger from the eoloied population. As a general thing, when persons there at- 
tempt to justify the operations of this Klan they do it upon that theory, that it is ne- 
cessary to keep the colored people down to keep them in subordination. And my opin- 
ion is that that is the ground of lhe whole of it. The idea of the liberation of tho 
slaves, and the conferring upon them universal suffrage, is so obnoxious to the people 
of I hat eonntry that I think that is the cause of the whole of it. 

Question. In your judgment, is it designed to ha ve an effect upon them to deter them 
from exercisiug the right of suffrage; to make them afraid to vote? 

Answer. I do not know of any act that has been done that would justify me in saying 
that they had deterred and intimidated any one from voting. 

Question. No direct instance of that kind? 

Answer. No, sir; no direct instance. 

Question. 1 speak of its general purpose. What has been tho behavior and deport- 
ment oi the colored people as a class since they were enfranchised ? In your judgment, 
is there any foundation for any fear that they will invade the rights of the white 
people ? 

Ansiver. Their conduct has generally been good, better than I expected. I do not 
think t here is any danger whatever of any violence or injury from the colored race 
toward any person. 

Question. Mas anything been done by them to afford any fair ground of fear of that, 
in your judgment? 

Answer. Nothing as a race, or as a class. There have been some very heinous crimes 
committed by colored people, and they have committed a great many crimes; but I 
have never failed to be able to convict thein. 

Question: There has been no difficulty in any case in putting tho law in forco where 
the colored man has committed a crime? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. What has been the effect of the operations of these bands of men upon the 
colored people ; what state of feeling has it; produced among them ? 

Answer. Well, sir, the colored people are. more or less in fear from tho operations of 
this Klan, less disposed to take any part in public affairs of auy sort. 

Question. You think it has produced a fear among them that deters them from exer- 
cising their political rights? 

Answer. I do. 

Question. Have any of them moved away, gone away, on that account? 
Answer. None that I know of. 

Question. Have you heard of the operations of these bauds of disguised men in your 
State* beyond the limits of your circuit? 

Answer. Yes, sir. i 
Question. In other parts of the State? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I have heard of them in various parts of the State. 
Question. Aro their operations in other places of a similar character to what they 
have been in your circuit ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know whether, as a general rule, so far as you havo any informa- 
tion upon the subject, the offenses committed by these armed bodies of men in other 
places have been prosecuted and punished? 

Answer. I have not heard of any case of conviction. I suppose that those I have 
myself convicted aro all that have been convicted, in the State. 
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Question. Do yon think that in that community there is any indisposition to testify 
through tear — to give information against these bands on account of the fear produced 
by them? 

Answer. I think that has been the case to a very considerable extent, and it is yet to 
some extent. But in my circuit 1 am satisfied now that I have the cooperation of most 
of the officers of the court. I have labored to that end and I think I have succeeded. 

Question. Do you have the cooperation of the community 1 

Answer. Well, sir, they are divided. 

Question. How divided ? 

Answer. There is a portion of the people who aro very anxious to see the Klan 
broken up and to see these parties punished, while there are some, of course, that will 
justify it. 

Question. Palliate it or excuse it ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And is that portion of the community indisposed to give any aid to ferret 
out these parties and punish them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they will not give any assistance whatever in the way of informa- 
tion or otherwise. 

Question. Does the opinion in relation to the propriety of putting down this organi- 
zation and stopping its outrages partake, to any extent, of a political character f 

Answer. The question stands in this way now: All of the republican party are in 
favor of putting it down, and there is a division in the democratic party. A great 
many good men in the democratic party are in favor of putting it down, and have 
cooperated with me in trying to do so in my circuit. 

Qnes f ion. How about the other portion ? 

Aimcer. Well, sir, the other portion would cover up everything they can for them. 
I presume that most of the others belong to it, or have some of their families or friends 
in it ; that is my opinion. 

By Mr. Pool: 

Question. Yon said that you havo convicted two or three of these parties'? 
Answer. Three. 

Question. What has been done with them ? 
Answer. They were sentenced to the penitentiary. 
Question. For what length of time? 
Answer. Seven years each. * 
Question. Havo they been sent there ? 

Answer. Two of them have been, so I havo been told. I know that I sent the men 
to Atlanta, and I know that two of them are in the penitentiary. 
Question. Where is the other one? 
Answer. The other one is still in jail at Atlanta. 
Question. Why has he not been sent to the penitentiary? 

Answer. I requested the governor to keep him there in order that I might use him as 
a witness in case I could capture any of the others ; and he has kept him" there for that 
purpose. 

Question. Was there any manifestation of resistance to the execution of the law in 
sending these men to the penitentiary ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Was there any effort to release them from jail ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

QueMion. What was tho character of these three men outside of these transactions 
for which they were couvicted? 
Answer. I am not acquainted with their character. 
Question. Are they ignorant men? 
Answer. Yes, sir; they are illiterate men. 
Question. Are they men of any means ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. What are their ages ? ' 

Answer. They are all young men, perhaps not far from twenty, twenty-one, or twenty- 
two, somewhere along there; I am merely guessing at that. 
Question. To what political party do they belong? 
Answer. I do not know. 

Question. Were there any extraordinary efforts made to defend them in court? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; they had very able counsel, the best there was in the circuit. 
Question. How many lawyers appeared for them? 
? Answer. Two. 

Question. Tho best in the circuit ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were thoso lawyers assigned them bv tho court ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Question. Was there anything outside of what the lawyers did — any manifestations 
among the people there, and the leading men there — to help them ? 

Answer. Nothing that I observed. There seemed to he a fair legal trial ; nothiug 
improper about it on either side. 

Question. Were others ou trial for the same offense at tho same time and in tho same 
court ? 

Answer. None for crimes committed in disguise except these three men. 
Qucsiion. Did you convict them by outsido testimony or by testimony of persons 
that belonged to the order ? 
Answer. By outside testimony. 

Question. Nobody confessed that he belonged to the order? 

Answer. No, sir ; I had tho property that had been taken from the parties and their 
disguises, which I used in evidence iu court. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland:) 
Question. The confession this young man made to you was since the trial ? 
Answer. After conviction. 

Question. He is the one you have retained in jail ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; he is the one I have retained in the Atlanta jail. 

By Mr. Pool: 

Question. You say you have heard of other outrages in different parts of the State 
committed by these men in disguise ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are tho victims members of one party? 

Answer. I cannot tell you anything about their political standing. I merely hear of 
parties going through the country and committing crimes iu disguise ; I am not ac- 
quainted with the meu. 

Question. Did yon ever know one of these outrages to be committed upon a white 
man ? 

Answer. I have heard of it. 
Question. Whipping? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know tho politics of the parties who were victims of these outrages 
in your circuit 1 
Answer. I think I do pretty generally. 
Question. Are the victims all of one party? 

Answer. I am not positive about this man Phant ; all the others I know belong to 
the republican party. 
Question. What was the case of this man Phant? 
Answer. I do not know whether ho was a democrat or a republican. 
Question. Was he whipped ? 

Answa: No, sir; they took his watch away from him. 

Question. Is thero a state of intimidation among the republicans there — a feeling of 
dread and terror — on account of these things ? 

Ansicer. Not among the white republicans, that I know of; that is, I have not had 
any (ear. 

Question. Is there among tho colored people ? 
Answer. I think there is. 

Question. You said tho effect of this was to keep them from taking any part in pub- 
lic affairs? 

Answei'. Yes, sir. 

Question. You do not know whether such is the intention? 
Answer. 1 do not. 

Question. Did the man who mado the confession to you say anything about that, 
whether it was to keep negroes from voting, or anything of that kind? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. Did either of them give the obligation taken by tho order? 

Answer. One did ; he could not tell all the obligation, not the exact language of it, 
but he went over what he remembered. The principal part of it was that they should 
obey all orders without question or investigation ; that whenever an order came they 
were to execute it. They were also bound by their obligation to be subject to the call 
of the captain of their district, to meet when notified, and to keep secret overything 
that was done. 

Question. Was anything intimated as to what was the purpose? 
Answer. No, sir; nothing more than what I have already stated. 
Question. To accomplish what ? % 
Answer. They represented that it was to keep the negroes in subordination 
Question. To keep them down? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Question. Yon say that there -was nothing on the part of the negroes, in their con- 
duct, that would warrant any such movement ? 
Answer. Nothing as a race. 

Question. They have been orderly and peaceable? 
Answer. Generally. , 
Question. Except in individual cases? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you known a great many negroes to be taken from their houses and 
whipped ? Have yon heard it from reliable authority ? 
Answtr. Yes, sir. 
Question. Any killed ? 

Answer. I have heard of their being killed. 

Question. You have heard of these men riding about in their disguises, displaying 
themselves in the night-time? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. With arms? 

Answer. I do not know about their arms; sometimes they have arms, and sometimes 
not, at least none that could be seen. 

Question. Do yon suppose taking the negroes from their houses and whipping them 
at night, outraging them in that way, is calculated to allay any bad feeling the negroes 
might have against the white people, or otherwise ? 

Answer. My opinion is that it would have a tendency to make them worse. 

Question. To make them worse? 

Answer. That is, if the negroes had any resentment. That is the position I have 
taken all the time, that it was a bad way to control the negroes. 

Question. Would it not be likely to stir them up to take revenge by burning houses, 
barns, &c. ?, 

Answer. It is reasonable to suppose that it would; but there has been nothing of 
that sort. 

Question. No burnings of houses or barns there? 
Answer. None in my circuit. 

Question. Is your circuit democratic or republican? 
Answer. Democratic. 

Question. Are the county officers democrats? 

Answer. Yes, sir; except in Haralson County, where they are republicans. 
Question. No excuses that improper officers have been elected have been assigned as 
a reason for such things? 

Answtr. I have known of no corruption on the part of officers. 
Question. The democrats have full control of everything? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. There has been no buruing of barns? 
Answer. None that I have heard of. 
Question. The negroes have been orderly ? 
Answer. Generally so. 

Question. You say yon have had no difficulty in having tho law executed upon 
negroes, when individuals of that race have committed outrages ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. No difficulty about it? 
Answer. No, sir; none at all. 

Question. Your difficulty has been in executing tho law upon white men who have 
committed these outrages ? 

Answtr. The difficulty has been in identifying them; I believe I could convict tho 
men if I could identify them. 

Question. Suppose you had the assistance of the better part of tho community 
earnestly given, would you not bo able to ferret them out iu all probability, and 
identify them ? 

Answer. I think 1 would. 

Question. The reason why they cannot bo identified is because a great part of tho 
white people do not help with earnestness to ferret them out and pursue them ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I cannot, regard the Ku-Kiux Klan as being the better part of tho 
community ; I think it is the bad part. 

Question. The bad part of tho community? 

Answer. I do, most assuredly. 

Question. Do you think any good men belong to it? 

Answer. I thiuk some good men have belonged to it, but I believe they have quit it ; 
I do not believe there is any good man in it now. 

Question. J mean men who had a lair character before, and in regard to other acts. 

Answu. I think there arc men who have got some standing in tho community belong- 
ing to it. 

Question. And some influence ? 
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Answer. Yes, 6U\ 

Question. You think there is still another class of men of more influence that encourage 
it and in some degree direct its operations ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I think that is the ease to some extent. 
Question. Men of at ill better standing ? 

Answer. I think there are some men of considerable influence in the country who 
stand back behind and sort of govern the thing and encourage it. 
Question. What is the polities of those men ? 

Answer. Well, they run in the democratic line, all of them that I have any suspicion 
of having any connection with the Klam 

Question. Do you know any republican who encourages this thing? 

Answer. No, sir. * 

Question. Do they opposo it in a body and denounce it? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You And no difficulty in identifying negroes and bringing them to justice 
when they commit crimes? 

Avswa\ No, sir; I have had no trouble at all in convicting them. 
Question. Is your judge a democrat? 

Answer. Well, no; he is not a democrat, he has hardly got any politics. Ho was 
appointed by Governor Bullock, the republican governor. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland:) 

Question. Who is the judge of your circuit? 
Answer. II. D. Harvey. 

By Mr. Pool: 

Question. You think the cause of this thing was the emancipation of the slaves, as 
you said just now, and the confeiriug upou them civil rights, among other rights that 
of voting i 

Answer. Yes, sir ; that is my opinion. 

Question. That is at the bottom of it? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. The object of this organization is to prevent the free exercise by the negroes 
of such rights? 

Answer. It is very hard for me to testify as to that being the object : I think it has 
that eflect, but not being acquainted with tho organization, 1 would dislike to testify 
that jt is for that purpose. 

Question. You cannot testify as to tho purpose? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. What is your judgment from the manifestation of it? You say it is a gen 
eral organization, you think, and that it extends all over the State? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; my opinion is that it is intended to control the colored raco in 
every respect, politically as well as in every other way, and to keep them in subjection 
to the whites. And people justify it upon the ground that it is necessary to keep 
the negroes in subjection, 

Question. Have veu conversed with the members of the bar w T ho practice in your cir- 
cuit upon this subject ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What is the general sentiment of tho bar in your circuit on that subject? 

Answer. Well, sir, lawyers are about like people generally; some of them will justify 
it and others will condemn it. 

Question. What is the proportion between those who palliate it and justify it and 
those who condemn it? 

Answer. Well, sir, there are a great many more of course who will attempt to palliate 
and excuse. 

Question. More of them ? 

Answer. Certainly, about in proportion to tho people. 
Question. That is the case even among members of tho bar? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir." 

Question. How many republican members of the bar havo you in the circuit? 
Answer. Well, sir, we have about five. 

Question. Do any of them justify or palliate these offenses in any way ? 
Answer. No, sir; they are all known to be openly opposed to it. 

Question. Bow many democratic lawyers in the circuit join these republican law- 
yers in denouncing this thing ? 

Answer. It would be very hard for me to give tho number. I know there are some, 
perhaps one-fourth, of the members of the bar. 

Question. Of the democratic lawyers? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

. Question. Who join with the republican lawyers in denouncing these things? ' 
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Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Among those who ofFer theso excuses and palliations are there any men 
who have been at the bar a great number of years, who have standing and character 
and inlluence? 

Answer. O, yes, the most prominent men in the circuit. 

Question. They are those who palliate and justify it? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are they leading politicians too ? 
Answer. Well, some of them are. 

Question. The politics of your judge seems hardly to bo known. Does he manifest 
any feeling on the subject? 

Answer. He is very much opposed to this Klan. He has taken no active part in poli- 
tics at all ; ho was originally an old whig. 

Question. Have you reason to believe that the sheriffs and the deputy sheriffs of any 
of your comities are in collusion with, or disposed to overlook and palliate, crimes of 
this kind ? 

Answer. No, sir; I do not know of any acts of theirs that look in that direction. 
The sheriffs have manifested to me a desire to assist me in ferreting out the crimes 
committed by these parties. 

Question. There has been no resistance to processes or anything of that sort ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Questiou. Did the men who confessed to you tell you that it was part of their obliga- 
tion not to resist process ? 

Answer. Both men told mo it was a part of their obligation to assist each other when 
necessary. 

Question. Did they tell you that they were not to resist officers who went to arrest 
them ? 

Answer. I do not know that they spoke of that particularly ; but they said that they 
were not to permit one of their Klan to be convicted or punished. 
Question. They were to prevent, that by rescuing them f 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they tell yon about getting some of their men on juries, or swearing 
for one another in courts, swearing to alibis ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You say occasionally white republicans have been whipped? 
Answer. Yes, sir; I have heard of a few. 

Question. You think the object is to control and keep down the negroes? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How does the whipping of the white reimblicans tend to that? 
Answer. Upon the ground that they were advising with tho negroes and cooperating 
with them. 

Question. It is to keep the whito men from standing up for the rights of the negroes? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you had any Union Leagues in your country since 1868? 
Ansiver. Not since 1868. It was in 186(5 that they were organized. 
Question. Did the League disband in 1868 ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; 1 have not heard of them since. 

Question. So that the existence of tho Union League can bo no excuse for theso 
acts ? 

Answer. None that I know of. 

Question. Were you a member of the Union League ? 
Answer. I was not. 

Question. Well, as I understand yon, then, whatever excuse these men could have 
for their crimes and outrages elsewhere, they give none there except that it is neces- 
sary to keep the negroes down ? 

Answer. That is all I have heard of. 

Question. Has there been generally some allegation of crimes against the negroes 
who have beeu whipped or killed ; havo they pretended that they have been guilty of 
some crimes ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I havo heard such reports as that. 

Question. You have known many negroes there to be guilty of crimes, and to be con- 
victed of them ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Havo those been the negroes that the Ku-Klux visited and whipped ? 
Answer. No, sir ; I have never prosecuted a negro for any crime who has been whipped 
by the Ku-Klux. 

Question. They generally allege somo crime? 
Answer. Sometimes they do, and again they do not. 
Question. You'hear nothing alleged sometimes ? 

Answer. They justify themselves in taking arms away from colored people. 
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Question. Have you ever known colored people there to use their arms to hurt any- 
body ? 
Aimver. No, sir. 

Question. Have yon ever known them to threaten to do it? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Have you ever heard of their threatening to do so? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. They think it is a little more safe to go about and take negroes out and 
whip them if they do not have arms than if they do have arms, do they not? 
Answer. I think there would be less danger. 

Question. Do you think there are son*? negroes iu your community who would be 
likely to use arms uuder those circumstances? 
Answer* 1 think some would. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. How many cases have como under your cognizance in your district of Ku- 
Klnx offenses? Yon have named the case of Penny. 

Answer. Penny was not convicted ; he was one of the parties reported to me as 
- being Ku-Klux, and I had an interview with him. 

Question. Give us the eases in your district that you know of by information. 
Answer. Do you mean that have been reported to me ? 
Question. Yes. 

Answer. Well, it would take a great while to give them. 
Question. In what case was it that you convicted three men? 

Answer. That was the iirst case I had any immediate connection with ; it was in 
Chattooga County; I convicted three parties that had committed some crimes in dis- 
guise; 1 had them indicted iu three cases and convicted them. 

Question. What is the name of the man who is still iu jail at Atlanta? 

Answer. John Pay ton. 

Question. In that case it was supposed there were fiye persons connected? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And three were convicted? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. The statements that Payton made to you were, in your opinion, partly 
true and partly false? 
Answer. 1 think so. 

Question. That was the case where the threo men you convicted were young men 
from twenty to twenty-two, men without position and without character, so far as you 
know? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And their politics are unknown to you? 
Answer. I do not know their politics. 

Question. The other two have made their escapo from the State? 
Answer. I do not know where they are; I have never been able to arrest them. 
Question. Those you did succeed iu arresting you had no trouble in convicting on a 
fair and impartial trial? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Counsel was assigned them by the court? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. Is it your habit always to assign the best counsel? 
Answer. They had the best counsel in the circuit. 
Question. That is your habit when assigning counsel ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. There was no attempt at rescue ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Was your jury composed of part democrats and part republicans? 
A nswei: Yes, sir. 

Question. There was no indisposition on the part of the jury to convict? 
Answer. None whatever, that I know of. 

Question. Have you ever had a case where you presented your case fairly before the 
jury, that you have had any trouble m convicting men of crime because of their 
politics ? 

Answer. None at all. 

Questicm. So that whenever you can identify a man and fairly prove the crime against 
him, your people there will execute the law regardless of polities ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Your difficulty has been in ascertaining who the men are? 
Answer. Yes, sir, that is the trouble. 

Question. Once ascertained, conviction follows as certainly there as anywhere else? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Question. The witnesses, jurors, and the court, all act together in maintaining the 
law? 

Answer. Yes. sir. 

Question. These robberies were committed in January or February last ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. The man that was killed in your district of the name of Green Foster was 
the other case you spoke off 

Answer. Jourdau Ware was killed ; Green Foster brought me the information. 
Question. Did that negro have more than one name ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I have seen his name published as Green Foster, but it was the 
same man. Some people give him the name of his former master, but the name that 
he registered by and was known by was Jourdau Ware. 

Question. When Jourdau Ware and Green Foster are spoken of, is it the same man ! 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Nobody was punished for his killing? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. The men you had information about from Foster have escaped from the 
State ? 

Answer. One or two have gone, but the others we still have suspicion against ; but 
we cannot identify them. 

Question. The killing of Jourdau Ware was by men in disguise ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Qmstion. Was it stated at the time that he agreed to go with the men who professed 
to be Union soldiers, and to aid them iu killing men they believed to be Ku-Klux f 
Answer. Yes. sir, that was the way it was represented to me. 

Question. And while going with them, as he believed, for the jmrpose of killing men 
called Ku-Klux, those men killed him ? 
Ansteer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That is the extent of the case, as you understand it ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. They got him to agree to do that thing under pretense that they were Union 
soldiers, instead of being Ku-Klux themselves? 
Answer. Yes, sir, that was the way the crime was committed. 
Question. That occurred when ? 

Answer. That was about January ©r February, close to the same time that the other 
acts were committed. 

Question. What other killing, by disguised men, in your circuit, came to your knowl- 
edge ? 

Answer. The case in Haralson County, only six weeks ago, perhaps two months. I 
have not been in that county since; we have had no court there; therefore I am not 
acquainted with the facts. But a man came up and let me know that there had been 
a colored man killed there by a party of men in disguise. 

Question. You do not know whether any persons have been arrested for that ? 

Answer. There had not been at that time. 

Question. You know none of the circumstances of the killing ? 
Answei'. I do not. 

Question. That is the only other case of killing in your circuit? 

Answer. There were none others in my circuit. A colored man was killed in a county 
adjoining my circuit by a party of men in disguise; but I am not acquainted with the 
facts in the case, for it was not my business to look it up. 

Question. This Jourdau Ware case, and the case in Haralson County, are the only two 
cases recently of killing in your circuit by men in disguise, that you know of at 
present f 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Jn regard to the other cases of which yon have heard, yon arc not advised 
wheiher the perpetrators of the acts were white men or black men, or whether they 
were democrats or republicans ; they are wholly unknown to you? 

Answer. Wholly unknown to me. 

Question. And the causes also unknown ? 

Answer. Certainly, I do not know anything about the causes. 

Question. While nothing has been done by the negroes as a race, you say quite 
grievous offenses have been committed by individual members of that race ? 
Anstver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is it not true that you have a very largo negro population in your district 
who have been wholly unmolested? 
Answer. O, yes, sir. 

Question. And the injuries done to the individuals have been exceptional when com- 
pared with the whole race, just as the crimes committed by negroes have been excep- 
tional when compared with the whole race ? 

dnswa: Of course the depredations have been but few compared with the number 
of the race in the circuit. 
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Question. And the offenses have been few by the race as compared with the number 
of the race ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question . The pretense, or whatever you call it, of the men who have been doing 
acts against the negroes has been that the individual negroes have been guilty of 
offenses; that is what they pretend? 

Awmrer. It has been so represented in some cases. 

Question. In the case of Jonrdan Ware, or Green Foster, the excuse for killing him, 
I understand, was that he was. as he believed, on his way with men he supposed to be 
his friends, he himself to go and kill others illegally ? 

Answir. That he was with Union soldiers to organize in opposition to the Ku-Klux. 

Questions Did it not go further than that; that at the same time he was killed ho 
thought he was going with them to kill other men f 

Answer. I think that was so; I think thej had started out on a raid that night. 

Question. They had started out on a raid for that very purpose? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And he believed he was going with his friends on a raid to commit out- 
rages himself? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And he was killed under these circumstances, as you are advised 1 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have there not been a great many crimes committed on white persons 
within the last few years such ;is robbery, larceny, and other quite heinous offenses, 
the perpetrators of which have never been discovered and brought to justice in your 
circuit ? 

Answer. O, yes, sir ; a great many have escaped. 

Question. Whether the perpetrators of those offenses were white or black, you do not 
know ? 

Answer. We generally know whether they were white or black; but, of course, I 
cannot tell whether there have been more colored persons escaped, or more white per- 
sons escaped. I suppose it has been about in proportion to the numbers of the two 
races. 

Question. And how far those persons who were believed to have been guilty of those 
offenses, against whom you could not obtain proof, have been the victims of outrages 
you have no information ? 

Answer. I cannot say ; I do not know of any. 

Question. Not knowing the parties, you canuofc tell 1 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Were there any accusations made that they had been guilty of offenses, 
aud'that there was no proof against them; has it beeu said that that was at the bot- 
tom of these outrages upon them ? 

Answer. I do not think it has, not that I know of. 

Question. Has, or not, the governor, within the last year or so, been extremely liberal 
in his pardons of his political friends? 

Answer. He has been extremely liberal in his pardons generally. 

Question. Has, or not, that fact diminished the sense of security of your r>eoplo very 
greatly ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I do not know that it has; that is an excuse. 

Question. 1 mean they make that as an excuse? 

Answer. Yes ; they make that as an excuse in some cases. 

Question. Have, or not, a number of persons who have been convicted, after a fair 
trial, been pardoned and turned loose again in your community? 

Answer. None in my circuit; 1 have heard of some in other circuits. Governor Bol- 
lock has pardoned several men in my circuit before conviction, which he has the power 
to do under our constitution. I have opposed Governor Bullock iu that policy of his, 
and I think it has had a bad effect. 

Question. When was your last election held thero? 

Ansiver. For the last legislature? 

Question. Yes. 

Answei: It was held last January. 

Question. You spoke ol lawyers at your bar, and prominent men, many of them palli- 
ating and excusing these outrages. Upon what basis did they do that, those who 
did it ?• 

Answer. Well, sir, upon the ground, as I stated before, that it was necessary to con- 
trol the negroes. 

Question. Control them, how ? 

Ansiver. Well, generally ; to keep them in subjection to the white race. They ar- 
gued in tins way, that it is dangerous to allow them to have arms, and to keep arms in 
their hauds ; and they did not pretend to recognize the right of the negro to suffrage; 
they do not believe tney ought to have that privilege ; they justify it upon that idea. 

Question. Justify the right to go and kill them upon that idea? 
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Answer, I do not think they do that. I do not want to be understood as saying that 
any members of the bar in my circuit, would justify at all the killing of a man by this 
Klan. They justify the organization, but they do not justify the killing of a man for a 
thing of that sort. 

Question. Do they justify the taking him out of his house and whipping him? 
Answer. I think they would. 

Question. Without any offense having been committed by him, simply because he is 
a black man ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, I think so. 

Question. Give us the name of some prominent lawyer in your district who justifies 
anything of that sort, and we will try to get him before us and hear what he has to say. 

Answer. I do not think that, as a rule, in that country they regard it as«uny offense 
to whip a negro. 

Question. If the majority of your bar, or a respectable number of men in practice 
there as lawyers, justify the right of any one to take anybody from his house, without 
any excuse for it, without his having been guilty of any olfeuse, and to whip him, I 
would like to know the names of some of them ; I want the names of some of the men 
who would put it on that ground. 

Answer. They might not justify the taking a man out and whipping him for no offense 
whatever, but they would construe a great many things to be offenses that yon would 
not. 

Question. Then you did not intend to tell Senator Pool that any members of your bar 
would justify the taking a man out and whipping him, punishing him in any way, 
whether he be white or black, who had been guilty of no olfeuse f 

Answer. I think they would, where he had been guilty of no offense against the crim- 
inal law of the land. If a negro was to show any impudence, what is called impudence 
there, they would justify his being whipped for it. 

By Mr. Pool : 
Question. Impndenee to a white man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; if they showed any impudence to a white man ; that is, if they did 
not occupy about the same position to the white race as they formerly did. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. Then there is no member of your bar who you are willing to say will justify 
the whippng of a uegro without cause ? 

Answer. No, sir, not without some excuse ; I do not think they would. 

Question. But you think some of them would have excuses that you would not regard 
as good ones ? 

Answer. I am certain they would, for a great many things that would not be a viola- 
tion of the criminal law of the land. 

Question. Do not your people believe that your governor has turned loose very many 
men who were by them believed to be guilty of crime; turned them loose wrongfully, 
simply because they were his political triends? 

Answer. Do the people believe that ? 

Question. Yes; do the people believe it ? 

Answer. A great many of them do. 

Question. Do or not the people believe that he has offered all sorts of rewards for men 
without having any sufficient justification for so doing? 

Answer. They generally condemn his offering rewards. My opinion is that the re- 
wards he has offered has done more to disband or disorganize this Ku-Klux-Klan than 
anything else; I know it has in my circuit. 

Question. Did he or not pay the sheriff of your county as much as $7,000 on one occa- 
sion lately for makiug arrests f 

Answei: No, sir. 

Question. What was the amoirnt paid to him ? 

Ansicer. There has been no amount paid to the sheriff of my county, or any other 
sheriff, that I know of. 

Question. To whom was it paid ? 

Answer. There was $7,000 paid to a man hy the name of James S. Wyatt for the cap- 
ture of the three men I have convicted. 

Question. The Georgia papers gave some account of that, but I had forgotten the 
particulars. What was Wyatt? 

Answer. A private citizen. 

Question. Did he capture them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Upon information obtained how ? 

Answer. From the colored men that they had taken guns and pistols frotn. 
Question. I understand you to say that you had obtained that information yourself? 
Answer. Mr. Wyatt brought it to me from the colored men when I went there, at the 
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time the court was hold, and I assisted him in planning an arrangement to capture the 
men. 

Question. Had the reward been offered before that time? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How much reward for each ? 

Answer. There was $5,000 reward offered for the first one of the Klan captured for the 
commission of any crime, and §1,000 for each additional one. 
Question. Three being captured, $7,000 reward was given? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. I saw it stated in the Georgia papers — I do not know how true it is— that 
$2,500 or $2,000 of that sum was paid to you. 

Answer. It was so stated iu the papers, but it was a falsehood. 
Question. Did you get any part of it? 
Answer. I got no part of it at all as a reward. 
Question. In what form did you get it ? 

Answer. I got a compensation from Wyatt for assisting him to collect the reward. 
Question. Did that compensation amount to $2,500 ? 
Answer. No, sir, nothing in the neighborhood of it. 
Question. What did it amount to ? 

Answer. I do not know that I am compelled to state the precise amount ; if I am, I 
will do it. I simply took a fee as an attorney in the matter, as other attorneys do. 
Question. And you refuse to tell how much ? 

Answer. I will not refuse to tell how much, but I would rather not ; I do not care to 
tell how much; I will tell you my reason why, if you will allow mo to do so. 
Question. I have no objection to your telling your reason. 

Ansiver. My reason is this: I came very near having a very serious trouble with the 
editors in my town about it. The fact is, it assumed a very serious appearance there, 
and seemed likely to lead to very serious consequences, and perhaps a reiteration of 
all these things might bring it on. again. We did not have a personal collision, but we 
came very near it. The whole matter is now corrected, and everything is peaceable 
and quiet with ns, and I would rather it would remain in that way. I am not ashamed 
ot the amount I received, or of any connection I had with it. I received a fee for 
assisting in the collection of the reward. 

Question. I am still unable to see how it would make any serious trouble to tell what 
it is. What I desire, and the committee can determine whether it is proper or not, is 
to know how much you, as the prosecuting attorney for that district, received of the 
reward offered by the governor. 

The Chairman, (Mr. Poland. ) I do not understand the witness to say that he re- 
ceived auy thing as prosecuting attorney. 

Mr. Beck. Well, the witness being the prosecuting attorney, I want to know 
what amount he did receive. 

The Chairman, (Mr. Poland.) The witness says that whatever amount he re- 
ceived he received as the attorney for Mr. W r yatt in collecting the reward. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. Were you at that time the prosecuting attorney of the district ? 
Answer. I was. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland:) 
Question. I think if Mr. Beck insists sp % on your stating the amount paid you, there is 
no valid reason why you should not state it. 
Answer. Well, sir, I received $750. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. Is it the law in your State that an attorney who is an attorney for the com- 
monwealth has any legal right to receive fees for aiding in obtaining rewards offered 
by the government ? 

4 Anmver. That was the advice that Judge Harvey, the presiding judge, gave me at the 
time. I consulted with him before I would have any connection with it. 

Question. You acted upon his opinion ? 

Answer. I acted upon his opinion and advice. 

By Mr. Pool : 
Question. Was there any law against your doing so 1 
Ansiver. No, sir, there is no law forbidding me at all from taking a fee. 

By Mr. Blair : 

Question. Can an attorney for the State appear against the State T 
Anstver. There was no litigation, no appearing^ 

3a 
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Question. I mean, can an attorney for the State take a foe for his services against the 
State? 

Answer. Unless there was a case 

Question. This was a claim against the State for a reward, a claim on the part of this 
person who claimed this reward ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You, becoming his counsel, as a matter of course took a fee against the 
State, of which you were an officer, the attorney ? 

Answer. How do I understand the question you want mo to answer ? 

Question. My question was, whether there was any law against an attorney for tho 
State taking a fee in a case against the State. 

Answer. There was no law to prohibit me from taking that business as I took it and 
receiving a fee for it. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. That is what I want to get at. Does the law of the State of Georgia 
authorize her officers, of whom you are one, and whose fees she pays, to take fees for 
prosecuting claims against her ? 

Ansiver. There is nothing to prohibit my representing a claim against the State any- 
where outside of my circuit. I could sue the State of Georgia in the Atlanta circuit 
as well as I could sue an individual in my county. In any case where the State is a 
party in my circuit I have to represent the State. 

Question. Was or not this a case in your circuit ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Was not the offense committed in your circuit 1 
Answer. The offense was committed there. 
Question. Was not the trial had in your circuit ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did not all the facts originate there ? • 

Answer. Yes, sir ; but if I had gone to sue the State for the reward I never would 
have suea it in my circuit. And I have a perfect right to represent any sort of a case 
outside of my circuit against the State. I can go and defend on the criminal side of 
the court in any case out of my circuit. 

Question. Did you yourself ever see any disguised men ? 

Answer. I have seen two besides those I have convicted. 

Question. When and where ? 

Answer. On the night after the court adjourned when I convicted them, and as I was 
going home. 

Question. Those are the only two you ever saw? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. The facts of which you have spoken as to the existence of these disguised 
bands in other parts of the State are simply hearsay ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. I understand you to say that you have never investigated them for the 
purpose of ascertaining their true nature, character, or object, outside of your own im- 
mediate circuit ? 

Answer. No, sir, I have never done so. 

Question. And the information you have given relative to their purpose and objects 
is what other people have told you was their belief? 

Ansiver. It is founded upou the knowledge I obtained from parties who belonged to 
it, and from others who have reported to me acts which have been committed by them, 
and from general report. 

Question. Yon made a remark during your testimony that you thought the men who 
were disfranchised had a great deal to do with those organizations. What do you 
mean by that ? 

Answer. I think they are dissatisfied with tho Government, and they keep up the 
organization. 

Question. When you speak of disfranchised men, what do you mean ? 
Answer. I mean men ineligible to hold office. 

Question. Men now under disabilities by the fourteenth amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

(Question. Who of them have you ever known to say or do anything to justify these 
things ? Let us have their names. 

Answer. I have heard Judge Wright, a man now here as a witness, express himself 
in that way. 

Question. Have you heard any others? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I have heard Judge Underwood. 

Question. Let us hear what Judge Wright has said, as ho is here. 

Ansiver. I have simply heard Judge Wright speak of tho Government as though a 
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government that would put hiin under ban was a government that be could not love, 
&c. lie would express himself as very much opposed to universal suffrage and all 
that sort of thing, and say a great many things that satisfied my mind that ho did not 
object to the organization as I did. 

Question. Can you give any statement of Judge Wright indicating that he favored 
the operations of this Ku-Klux Klan of which you have spoken? If so, I wish you 
would state it, for I want to know the extent to which you implicate all that body of 
men. 

Answer. 0, sir, he would not justify it to the extent it goes at all. As I remarked a 
moment ago I do not want it understood that I say any of tho lawyers of my circuit 
justify the killing of men. 

Question. What did yon want the committee to understand when you said that men 
under disabilities were men who encouraged and kept up this Ku-Klux organization, 
of whom you have given Judge Wright as an instance ? 

Answer." They are the men who control the country. They can take a stand in the 
country and control it, politically and socially, iu one month ; they are the men who 
have always controlled it and who can control it yet. 

Question. Do you not know that when any of those men open their mouths on poli- 
ties, they are denounced by the whole press of the country as improperly interfering, 
and therefore they are compelled, because of that fact, to remain silent ? 

Answer. No, sir; I do riot think they are. 

Question. Do you believe that the people of the country regard those men w^ho are 
under disabilities — who cannot hold office — as being as free to talk and advise as men 
who are not under disabilities ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; some political demagogues may contend that they ought to keep 
their mouths shut, and allege against them, as a reason why they should not run for 
office, that they are laboring under disabilities. 

Question. Let me ask you, just here, what would be the effect upon your whole peo- 
ple of a general removal of disabilities from all your people ; would it be good or bad f 

Answer. Well, sir, I think it would be good. 

Question. The extent, therefore, to which yon implicate these men who are under dis- 
abilities is, that they do not use the influence they have in the community to the 
extent which you think they ought, in order to stop these things ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. You do not mean that they give any active encouragement to it, but they 
fail to frown upon it as they ought f 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and then they will palliate, you know, rather justify any moderate 
act — well, for instance, controlling of the negroes. They would not justify any 
violence, but they would justify the idea of controlling the negroes and keeping them 
down. 

Question. Is there a fear, well or ill founded, that many of the negroes are receiving 
advice which may lead them to commit offenses against the white people of the 
country 1 

Ansxcer. If they receive any such advice or instruction, I have never learned anything 
about it. 

Question. Is there a feeling existing very generally that they are receiving it from 
a class of men who are seeking to use them for political purposes f 

Answer. I do not think there is; I do not think there is any just cause for appre- 
hending any danger at all from the colored people. 

By Mr. Coburx : 

Question. In answer to a question by Mr. Beck, you said that a man was killed in a 
county adjoining your circuit. What county was that 1 
Answer. Bartow County. 

Question. What is the county seat of Bartow County ? 

Answer. Cartersville is the county seat. Before tho war, it was Cass County, and . 
the county seat was Cassville ; it was changed the first year of the war. 
Question. Do you know the circumstances in that case ? 

Answer. I know nothing more than that it was reported that this colored man and 
the boss of a steam saw-mill had a difficulty in the evening ; that the boss cut him very 
severely with his knife, and they thought he would die, and this disguised band of men 
came there that night and shot him. The man who brought the news to me said that the 
other hands of the saw-mill supposed he was killed for fear he would die and this other 
man be prosecuted for murder; that was the reason they gave for it 

Question. Did you hear the circumstances under which he was killed, the number of 
men in the disguised band, the time, &e.? 

Answer. It was stated that there were some fifteen men. 

Question. Were they disguised ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they were disguised, came to his house, and shot him in his bed. 
Question. Was any one present at the time ? 
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Answer. None but the colored man and his wife and children. 

Question. Was that in the night or in the day-tirne ? 

Answer. In the night-time. 

Question. Was it the night after the fight ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you hear who was the aggressor in the fight that took place in the day- 
time? 
Answer. I did not. 

Question. Did you hear of a case occurring near Chattooga lately, where a colored 
justice of the peace of the name of Flowers was outraged and beaten ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You said something as to the treatment of negroes by white democrats. 
How do the whites treat the negroes as a general thing ? You said they treated them 
as they formerly treated them when they were slaves. 

Answer. I do not mean by that, of course, that they pretend to exercise the rights of 
ownership or control ; they expect obedience and submission generally. 

Question. They do not, in other words, treat them, when they meet them on the 
street and have them in their employ, as ordinary white men T 

Answer. No, sir; there is a decided difference. 

Question. State the points of difference as near as you can. 

Answer. Wei, when we have colored servants we do not bring them to the table 
where the white people eat ; and when they come in the house we expect them to pull 
off their hats; then if there is any dispute about a settlement, or anything of that sort, 
it is not expected that a colored man will contend, in a white man's face, for anything 
as a white man would. Any language that we would regard as not offensive at all 
from a white man would be impudence from a negro. 

Question. Do you mean to say that if a negro man asserts his rights as a human being 
upon an equality with a white man they will not be recognized? 

Answer. They will pay him his just wages, and treat him right as to that; but if 
there is any misunderstanding about it they will not suffer any dispute with him. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland:) 
Question. Do they require from him that same kind of cringing submission in his 
conduct toward them that they required in the days of slavery I 
Answer. Yes, sir ; just about the same. 

By Mr. Coburn : 

Question. Do they justify the taking out of a negro, who has been guilty of some 
offense, and punishing him outside of the law ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I have heard frequent remarks that would go to show that they 
would justify the whipping of a negro. 

Question. Are, or are not, negroes often punished outside of the law for petty offenses ? 

Answer. That is the report that is made in a great many of these cases where they 
are whipped, that they whipped them for the commission of some crime. 

Question. Is that given as an excuse ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do they make this allegation openly and freely ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; they talk it publicly. 

Question. They do not consider that it is an infamous outrage to make such a justifi- 
cation ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You said something about pardons being granted by the governor, and 
that that fact was made an excuse for crimes; who makes that excuse? 

Answer. Well, the parties who commit the crimes, and their friends. 

Question. Do outside parties, who do not commit crimes, allege that that is a cause 
• for the commission of crimes ? 

Answer. .Yes, sir; I have heard various persons say that they thought the liberal 
manner in which Governor Bullock had exercised the pardoning power had had a bad 
effect on society. 

Question. Do you know any instance in which a criminal who has been pardoned has 
come back to the community in which he lived and committed a crime ? 
Ansxeer. No, sir. 

Question. When these democrats talk about its being necessary to control the negroes, 
in what respect do they want to control them ; what do they mean by that expression ? 
We have had that in the testimony of a dozen witnesses, and I want to know what it 
means. 

Answer. I think it means in every respect, politically and socially, and every other 
way. 

Question. Do they assume it as a matter of their business and their right to control 
them as to labor, and as to their behavior, and all these things ? 
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Answer. No, sir ; that is, if I understand you. They do not pretend to want to tell a 
man where he shall work, or when he shall work, or for whom he shall work. But they 
do intend to control his status in society and in the country. 

Question. How about schools and jurors ; how about the education of the colored man, 
and his serving on juries? 

Answer. The colored men do not serve on juries in Georgia. 

Question. They do not f 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Is there any law forbidding it ? 

Answer. The constitution says juries shall bo made of upright and intelligent men, 
and that the ordinaries and clerks shall revise the jury list each year, and put such 
names in the jury-box as they think come under the provisions of the constitution. 
The county officers, being composed of democrats, have never put any colored names 
in the jury-box. There has been no colored man on the jury in Georgia, that I know of. 

Question. How about schools ; have you free schools there ? 

Answer. We are just getting free schools inaugurated, or are going to do so. The 
colored people are equal with the white people in that respect ; and we have free 
schools. 

Question. Do you practice law outside of your duties as prosecuting attorney ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, on the civil side of the court. 

Question. In the matter of the reward, was it your duty to appear for the State? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Who did appear for the State; who did act for the State ? 

Answer. The governor and the secretary of the executive department. 

Question. Has the State a law officer ? ' 

Ansiccr. Yes, sir. 

Question. What is his name ? 

Answer. The attorney general of the State. 

Question. Would he not act for the State iu the matter? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; he was there. 

Question. He was there and did act ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he was consulted. 

Question. W T hat was the amount of this reward ? 

Answer. The amount of the reward was $7,000. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) 
Question. The governor published a proclamation offering a reward of $5,000 for any 
one man who should be discovered and convicted of participation in the outrage ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And $1,000 additional for each additional person, describing the outrage in 
the proclamation offering the reward ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Coburn : 
Question. When was this reward paid ? 
Answer. It was paid last March. 
Question. Where ? 
Answer. In Atlanta. 
Question. Who paid it ? 

Answer. The treasurer of the State, Mr. Angier. 

Question. In answer to a question as to whether men who are disqualified by reason 
of the fourteenth amendment make any public or political speeches, you said that those 
men were instrumental in some degree in organizing and continuing the life of this 
Ku-Klux association. And you were asked if those men were not discouraged from 
cpeakiug because of their disabilities. Are not such men as Toombs, Stephens, and 
Jeff Davis, and that class of men, encouraged to speak in public, and are not their 
opinions highly respected by the democrats of Georgia and of the South ? 

Answer. Certainly they are. As I remarked before, those men who are disfranchised 
have controlled the country for a number of years, and can do it yet any day. 

Question. Are not the great leaders of the rebellion, the generals of the army, the 
members of the rebel congress, and other men, still men of influence and power, and 
encouraged to speak and act publicly ? 

Answei\ Yes, sir, and they have more influence there than anybody else. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland:) 
Question. Have you discovered any disposition on the part of men who were disfran 
chised to keep silent on political subjects ? 
Anmcer. No, sir. 

Question. Do they not talk as freely and openly and as much as anybody ? 
Answer. Certainly they do talk as freely, and when called upon they speak. 
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Question. Does anybody in your country question their right to talk on political sub- 
jects as much as they choose! 

Answer. No* sir ; none at all. The only objection that is ever raised is, some politicians 
•will say that they ought not to make themselves public, that they are not eligible to 
office, that they "ought to stand back and give them the track ; that is all you hear 
about it. 

Question, Those are men of their own party who say that ? 
Ansiver. Certainly. 

Question. That is a quarrel among men who desire to be candidates for office ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Now, about Judge Wright : is he a man who keeps silent at all on political 
subjects? 

Answer. No, sir ; he is a man who talks a great deal. » 
Question. Is he not a very tree, liberal, and outspoken man on political subjects ? 
Ansiver. Very much so. 

Question. Does he make any attempt to conceal his hostility to the Government ? 

Answer. None whatever. I have no doubt he will state here to you just what I have 
said, that he does not pretend to conceal anythiug. 

Question. In relation to these rewards : Governor Bullock has issued a great many 
proclamations offering rewards for the discovery of parties who have been connected 
with these various outrages ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Not only in your circuit, but all about the State ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Has he found occasion to pay any other reward within your circuit, that 
you know of, except the one that you had paid ? 

Answer. No, sir ; no other. There has been no other reward paid in the State, I do 
not suppose, for the capture of persons committing crimes in disguise, none that I have 
ever heard of, and I think I would have heard of it if there had been. 

Question. You do not know but this reward is the only one that has ever been paid ? 

Answer. That is the only one I know of. 

By Mr. Pool : 
Question. Have no others been captured ? 
Answer. No others, I think. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) 

Question. You say that in your judgment this offering inducements for the discovery 
of persons committing offenses of this sort has had a beneficial tendency in restrain- 
ing them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I think so. 

Question. And the only sum of money, so far as you know, that has gone out of the 
treasury for that purpose is $7,000 ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question, After these persons had been tried and convicted, and this man had worked 
up the evidence against them and procured them to be prosecuted and punished, after 
he had thus become entitled to the reward, as he claimed, you were employed by him to 
aid in procuring it to be paid him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That was in no way connected with your duty as prosecuting attorney? 
Answer. No, sir; not in any way whatever. 

Question. It was in no manner connected with it, or in any way hostile to your duty 
as prosecuting attorney ? 

Answei'. Not at all ; in no way whatever. When he proposed to employ me to assist 
him in getting the reward, I investigated the matter thoroughly, for I was fearful it 
might give rise to some chat, if nothing else, that might be unpleasant. In the first 
place, I investigated the law, and then I consulted Judge Harvey. 

Question. You did not desire to act for him in any way that would be contrary to 
your supposed duty to the State as prosecuting attorney ? 

Answer. No, sir, and would not have done it for any consideration. 

Question. Could your State have been sued at all ; can you maintain a suit against 
your State in any of your courts? 

Answer. No, sir ; not in that way. 

Question. Cau the State be sued at all? 

Answer. No, not in its own courts. 

Question. There is no provision of your constitution, or any law of your State, that 
authorizes a suit to be maintained against the State ? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

By Mr. Blair : 

Question. I understood you to say that Judge Wright has no hesitation in expressing 
his hostility to the Government ? 
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Answer. In the way I have indicated. 
Question. In what way is that f 

J nswer. That he has no love for a government that will disfranchise him, that will 
take away from him his political privileges. 

Question. That is hostility to the measures of the Government instead of to the Gov- 
ernment itself. 

Answer. I am no politician; I do not understand what you mean by "measures of the 
Government." I know that he will not hesitate to state his feelings toward the Gov- 
ernment. 

Question. I do not hesitate to state my hostility to that measure by which a portion 
of the people of the country are placed under disabilities. I want to know if you 
characterize such a feeling as that as hostility to the Government. 

Answer. Certainly, that is what I mean by it; I do not mean that Judge Wright is 
ready to enter into* a rebellion against the Government, for I do not think he would. 

Question. I want to understand what you do mean by it ; it is simple hostility to the 
measures of a party ? 

Answer. He is very bitterly opposed to the whole reconstruction policy of Congress. 

Question. So are a great many other people. 

Answer. And he would prefer anything else to that. 

Question. Do you mean to say that because he is bitterly opposed to the reconstruc- 
tion policy, bitterly opposed especially to that one amendment by which a portion of 
the people were disfranchised and disqualified from holding office, that he is hostile to 
the Government ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I think he is. 

Question. I just want to. take your measure about that, to find out what you consider 
hostility to the Government. 
Answer. Well, I believe it. 

By Mr. Tool : 

Question. Did you get from any of these parties who confessed to you any signs of 
this order ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; both of them gave me a sign of recognition. 
Question. What was that sign? 

A nswer. It is this : [Closing the fingers of the right hand except the forefinger, and 
drawing the forefinger across the forehead toward the right temple.] 
Question. Was that sign given by the right hand f 

Answer. It was given by one hand and answered by the same sign with the other 
hand. They gave signals at night by means of a whistle. 
Question. They give signals at night by whistles? 
Ansn-er. They understood each other by whistles at night. 
Question*. Did they give you the mode of working their way into a camp ? 
Answei\ No, sir. 

Question. Did they say when they were halted that the question would be, " Who 
comes here? " and the answer to that question would be, "A friend ?" 
Answer. No, sir ; they did not tell me about that. 
Question. Did they give you the grip ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; one of them gave me a grip. I do not know whether I can give it 
to any one in the same way or not. 

Question. Was it by putting the forefinger upon the pulse ? 

Answer. Instead of taking hold of the hand in the ordinary way, they would sort of 
reach under the palm of the hand. 

Question. So as to rest the forefingers upon the pulse of the party with whom they 
were shaking hands ? 

Answer. They would just about make the palms of their hands come together even 
instead of taking hold in the ordinary way. 
Question. Did they give you any pass- word ? 
Answer. They did not. 

Question. Did they give you any sign by which persons standing iu a crowd would 
recognize each other by a signal given by the thumb ? 

Answer. No, sir ; only the sign I have given, across the forehead. 
Question. Was there any sign connected with the lappel of the coat ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Does an outrage upon one or two colored men intimidate others ? 

Anmver. O, yes, sir ; the most of the colored people with us are very easily fright- 
ened ; take one out in a neighborhood and whip him, and it will frighten all in the 
neighborhood. 

Question. In order to intimidate the colored people it is not necessary to whip any 
great body of them ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You were asked if any crime of rape had been committed in your neigh- 
borhood ; have you heard of any such ? 
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Answer. No, sir ; I understood the question to bo if any persons committing crime 
of that sort, rape, larceny, &c, had escaped ; I did not understand the question to be 
confined to colored people. 
By Mr. Beck : 

Question. I referred to any persons. 

Answer. There was only one case of a colored man indicted for rape in my circuit 
since I have been in my office, and I convicted him. 
By Mr. Pool : 

Question. Was the rape upon a white woman or a black woman ? 
Answer. It was upon a black woman. 

Question. Has there been any case of a rape upon a white woman ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Among the outrages committed by this Klan have you heard that they 
have committed rape upon a black woman ? 
Answer. I have heard that they did. 
Question. In repeated instances, or only in one instance ? 

Ansxcer. In only one instance, and I do not believe that was the truth ; I have reason 
to think that was not the truth. 

Question. What class of cases are those pardoned by the governor generally ? 

Answer. Well, sir, all classes of criminals. 

Question. Of high grade I 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question.' Murder cases ? 

Answer. A great many murder cases. 

Question. Do you know whether it is the habit of farmers, being white men, and 
democrats, to sign applications to the governor for the pardon of negroes in order to 
get them back on their plantations ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it is very frequently the case that they do so. In fact, there is no 
case that has gone to Governor Bullock but what is signed by a great many petitioners — 
signed by democrats as well as republicans. The cases that have gone up from my 
circuit have been signed by as many democrats as republicans, and more too, because 
there are more democrats there. 

Question. The governor has not pardoned except upon application in this way ? 

Answer. No, sir ; not to my knowledge. 

Question. Have you ever heard of his pardoning without such application ? 
Answer. No, sir; I have no idea he has ever done it. 

Question. You say the offering of rewards for the apprehension of men who commit 
these crimes in organized bands has been denounced by some persons in your State I 
Answer. Yes, sir ; generally denounced. 
Question, Bitterly denounced ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; bitterly denounced by the newspapers and the people generally. 
Question. What is the class of newspapers that thus denounce it ? 
Answer. They are all democratic ; we have no other sort in the State, except one or 
two. 

Question. Have you heard of any republicans denouncing these acts of the governor 
in offering rewards ? 
Answer. No, sir ; I do not think I have. 

Question. What sort of papers made this charge against you, that yon received a part 
of the reward to the extent of $2,500. 
Answer. Democratic papers. 
Question. Did they denounce you for it? 

Answer. O, yes, sir ; they denounced me as a great villain, and they called me by the 
worst name you can give a man down there, that is, a radical. 

Question. Is it considered a reproach for a white man to belong to the republican 
party there? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You say the worst abuse they can heap upon a man is to call him a radical ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; that is the worst abuse they can give a man in that country. 
Question. If a white man belongs to the republican party, is it their habit to bring 
all sorts of accusations against his character? 

. Ansiuer. Yes, sir ; if a man belongs to the republican party, and takes a stand for the 
administration, the man and his family are proscribed. 

Question. Dj they bring false charges against his private character? 
Answer. Well, sir, they did agaiust mine, and I suppose they do against other men. 
Question. Have you ever heard charges, that you supposed to be entirely untrue, 
brought against men who before were esteemed men of good character ? 
•^Answer. Yes, sir, I have. 
Question. Was the fee you took in the case unusually large ; it was about ten per 
cent .? 

* Answer. Just about ten per cent. ; not unusually largo ; not so much as many law- 
yers in that county charge. 
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Question. Not so much as they charge for collecting money T 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you have to go to the capital to get it ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; I made two trips there. 
Question. Did you pay your own expenses ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You say the judge of your circuit, before you agreed to be retained in the 
case at all, advised you that it was entirely consistent with your official duties? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And it was upon your own examination of the law, and that advice of the 
judge of your circuit, that you agreed to be retained ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I would not have done so in any other way ; I had no idea of being 
interested in the reward at all, until the conviction was had; I had no promise what- 
ever from the man that I would be benefited one cent. I was employed afterward, 
after consulting the judge, and being advised by him to take the fee. 

Question. You say the parties who make these charges against you, and who de- 
nounced you, have made subsequent statements taking them back ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they have made a positive retraction of the whole matter. 

Question. Did you obtain that retraction without considerable effort ? 

Ansiver. No, sir, I made a considerable effort ; it was simply submitted as an ultima- 
tum ; they were forced to do it. 

Question. They were forced to make it ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I made the demand, and made it a personal matter. 

Question. In your judgment, can those gentlemen who are under disabilities stop 
these entrages, if they choose to express their condemnation, and take the proper stepfr 
to do so, by their influence with the perpetrators ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; I think the men who are disfranchised in the State can stop it iu 
twenty-four hours. 

Question. You think they have sufficient influence with those who perpetrate them 
to stop it iu twenty-four hours? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I think that Toombs, the two Shephenses, Judge Wright, Judge 
Underwood, and a few other men in the State could control it in twenty-four hours. 

Question. By means of making a publication? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Order it to be stopped? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You think an order they would give on the subject would be obeyed by the 
perpetrators ? 

Answer. I think so ; they have always molded public opinion in the State since I can 
remember, and I think they can do so to this day. 

Question. Have you any carpet-baggers in office in your circuit ? 

Ansiver. None at all. 

Question. Are there any down there ? 

Answer. There are none in the Cherokee portion of Georgia, that I know of. 
Question. None in your circuit? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. So that no operations of carpet-baggers there can be used as an excuse for 
these bands? 

Answer. No, sir ; there are no political adventurefs in that part of the State. 
Question. You were asked if negroes had been advised to commit thefts against 
white people ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You have not heard any charge that anybody has done it ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Have you heard that these white men who go in disguise have been advised 
to commit violence against negroes ? 

Answer. Well, sir, 1 have frequently heard men speak, encouraging them to go on. 
There was a piece published in one of the papers in my town, not more than three or* 
four weeks ago, that I regarded as an encouragement to them ; in fact, it almost asked 
the Klan in plain terms to visit a citizen of Chattooga County, and give him a whip- 
ping. 

Question. What was the purport of that article? 

Answer. There was a man who had attempted to build a little school-house on his 
land, and the Ku-Klux went there and tore it down. The old gentleman who built 
the school-house was a very good citizen aud a man of good property. 

Question. Was he a white man ? 

Anstcer. Yes, sir ; he wrote the governor a letter about it, a very violent letter ; he is 
a republican ; and Governor Bullock published it. And then this article came out 
upon that letter, justifying the action of the Ku-Klux Klan in tearing down the school- 
house, because it said that Mr. Shropshire, the man who had been building it, was put- 
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ting up a negro school-house close to a white school, and that the only thing the peo- 
ple had to regret was, that the Ku-Klux tore down the house and whipped an old negro 
instead of whipping the Honorable Wesley Shropshire. That was about the wording 
of the article in the paper. 

Question. Had he held any public position ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he has been a member of the legislature from several counties in 
the State. He has served ton or fifteen years in the legislature. 

By Mr. Beck : 
Question. How lately has ho been in public, office? 

Ansicer. He was in the convention of 1#68, I think. That was the last office ho has 
held. 

By Mr. Pool: 
Question. Is he a man of age? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; about seventy years old. 

Question. His services in the legislature run back for the last twenty or thirty years ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Has he ever been a member of Congress ? 
Answer. No, sir. 
Question. Is he a lawyer? 

Answer. I believe he practiced law for a while, but he has not practiced for a great 
many years. 

Question. They regretted that the Ku-Klux did not whip him instead of the old 
colored man, when they tore down the school-house ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How near to the w T hite school-house was this colored school-house being 
erected ? 

Answer. Mr. Shropshire told me it was a mile off. 
Question. They considered that too near ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; they said so. 

Question. Have you heard of school-houses, churches, and dwelling-houses of colored 
people being burned in your circuit? 
Answer. No, sir ; I have not heard of any. 

Question. Was this gentleman erecting a school-house upon his own land? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir; he owns a very largo plantation. The other school-house was on 
his land also. He gave that land to the whites for a school-house, and then he gave 
the colored people a little plat of ground on the other side of his plantation for tfoeir 
school-house. 

Question. Did that article advise any trespass upon the property of Mr. Shropshire? 
Answer. The whole tone of the article was in justification of tearing down the 
school-house, and said about what I have told you. 

Question. Is that a leading democratic paper in your county? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir; that is the oldest paper, and it might be regarded as the leading 
democratic paper in my town. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland:) 

Question. Did the grand jury in Floyd County make any general presentment to the 
court in relation to outrages of this character by disguised men ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; the grand jury of the last court there made some general present- 
ment, calling upon the citizens of the county to aid the civil authorities in suppress- 
ing the commission of crime by parties of disguised men. 

Question. It was a kind of recommendation that they made? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Aside from any presentment against particular individuals ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; a general recommendation when the court adjourned. 
Question. They set forth the existence of this class of outrages by disguised men ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And it was a sort of general recommendation to everybody to aid in putting 
them down ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. How many of the grand jury were democrats? 

Answer. I cannot tell you now, but I know a majority of them were democrats. 
By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) 

Question. In consequence of the zeal you have manifested in trying to ferret out 
transactions of this sort and bring the perpetrators to punishment, have any threats 
Jeen made against you ? ®f 
r Answer. I have heard that some have been made. My friends have repeatedly come, 
to me and told me that there were threats made against me. *' 
w Question. No threats have been made against you in your presence ? 
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Answer. No, sir, except that a written notice was brought to me by the deputy 
saeriff a week or two before I left home. We were makiug an effort to arrest somo 
parties who were skulking about, and a written notice was left near his gate. 

Question. Xear the gate of the sheriff? 

Answer. Yes, sir. It was directed, "To whom it may concern;" and then made a 
proposition rather, that they were willing to come in and surrender the guns and pistols 
they had taken from the colored people, but they would not themselves submit to the 
authorities Then it wound up by stating that all persons who were engaged in trying 
to make arrests had better take care of themselves. Then it finished by saying, " Live 
long, die soon," and a parcel of hieroglyphics that I did not understand; and it was 
signed, (i Captain of Ku-Klux." That is all the evidence I have of any threat to myself; 
I do not know that that was particularly intended for me more than for others. 

Question. You have been told by somo of your friends that threats have been made 
against you personally ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you felt any apprehension of danger in consequence of what you havo 
heard ? 

Answer. No, 6ir, I have not ; I have expected that perhaps they would visit my house 
some time, but I cannot say that I have had fear of personal violence from them ; I, of 
course, felt unpleasant about it. 

Question. You had some expectations that you might see them somo time ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; but I have a great number of personal friends in that country. I 
was raised right there ; I had a company of men in the rebel army, and they are all my 
personal friends ; and I have a great many other personal friends. I have a foothold 
that I think they would be afraid to attack. 

Question. You think you would be in a state of readiness for them ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. 



v Washington, D. C, July 10, 1871. 

P. M. SHEIBLEY sworn and examined. * 

By the Chairman, (Air. Poland:) 
Question. Where do you reside ? 
Ansicer. At Rome, Georgia. 

Question. Do you hold any official position there / 

Answer. I am postmaster there, and have been for two and a half years. I was first 
appointed in May, 1868, and then again in December. 

Question, llow long have you resided in the State of Georgia ? 

Answer. I have resided there twenty years, and probably a few months more. 

Question. Did you reside in any other southern State before going to Georgia T 

Answer. I resided in Virginia three years. Pennsylvania is my native Stato, and I 
left there in the spring of 1848, and I have remained South ever since then. 

Question. What was your business in the South prior to the war ? 

Ansicer. I was professor of Latin, Greek, and mathematics ; I taught up to 1860, until 
the war commenced. 

Question. In what institutions I 

Ansicer. I taught in the Madison Collegiate Institute in Virginia, and in the Rome 
Collegiate Institute in Georgia. In the latter institute there were three other gentle- 
men teaching in connection with myself. 

Question. You have been for many years in the city of Rome, Georgia ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir ; about eighteen and one-third years in the city of Rome. 

(Question. Did your employment of teaching end with the beginning of tho war I 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. In what were you engaged during tho war ? * 
Ansicer. I commenced planting immediately after the school was injured, on account 
of my being a Union man. 

Question. You were a Union man before the war ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And during the war ? 

Answe)'. Yes, sir. 

Question. And since the war ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are you engaged in any other businoss now, except that of postmaster of 
your city ? 

- Answer. Xo, sir ; no further than as a general insurance agent, or a real estate agent, 
to look after business of that kind. 

* Question. Have you held any other official position in the State of Georgia except tho 
office of postmaster which you now hold ? » 
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Answer. I have twice been a secretary of a State convention, and secretary of the 
Georgia State constitutional convention. 

Question. The convention which framed the present constitution of Georgia ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; in 1867 and 1868. 

Question. The subject this committee was charged by Congress to inquire into is in rela- 
tion to the condition of the communities in the late insurrectionary States, and especially 
in relation to their present condition as to peace and order ; as to the commission of 
offenses against person and property, and especially as to the commission of such 
offenses by any organized band or bands of men in disguise; and whether offenses com- 
mitted against person or property, and particularly those committed by these bands of 
disguised men, if there are any such, are properly prosecuted and punished, or if not, 
what are the obstacles that prevent their being duly prosecuted and punished. Will 
you now state your views in relation to that general subject? 

Answer. I can but answer your question by speaking comparatively. Before the war, 
politically we had our rights and privileges under the Government ; we voted as we 
pleased without harm or hinderance, other than the differences between parties. The 
Breckenridge party were extreme ultra men; the Union party could vote either for 
Douglas, or for Bell and Everett. My position was in favor of Bell and Everett. After 
the separation, or rather after the election of Abraham Lincoln, there was a determina- 
tion on the part of southern people to still further oppose Union men ; that is, to feel 
unkindly toward them, to keep them out of place, position, and advancement in society — 
out of progress in any and every way. At present, disturbances are still greater and 
violence occurs. This violence is done by disguised men, and generally toward the 
colored people, threatening them that they shall not vote ; shall not interfere in elec- 
tions; that they must not vote the radical ticket. In several instances where I have 
known outrages to be committed, the parties have come to me ; I did not myself see 
the outrages committed, because I was not with the band. But two different negroes 
have come to me and asked what they should do — what could bo done for them. One 
of these negroes was named Jourdan Ware, and lived about two and a half miles from 
Rome. He was taken out of his house, and beaten and abused ; he came to my office with 
his head mangled. The other is named Joe Kennedy, who lives about a mile and a half 
from Rome ; he was shot in the leg, I believe. In both these cases the negroes told me 
they had done nothing ; and that the threat made to them was that they should not 
i nt erf ere # with the elections. 

Question. W T e will first take up the case of Ware, and ascertain the particulars of that. 
You said he lived about two and a half miles from Rome ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How long had you known him ? 

Answer. Ever since he registered. The registration took place in 1867, I believe. 
Question. You have known him since that time ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What is his reputation and character? 
Answer. So far as I know, his reputation was good. 

Question. Did you ever hear him eharged with any offense or violation of la w ? 
Answer. No, sir ; I never did. 
Question. About how old a man is ho ? 

Ansiver. I should think he was between forty-five and fifty years of age. It is diui- 
cult to tell the age of a negro. 

Question. He was not a young man ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Was he to any extent a leading man, a prominent man among the colored 
people ? 

Ansiver. Rather so. The Ware family is one of some prominence ; old Mr. Ware, the 
old man of all, had owned a great many slaves. 

Question. Was not this colored man also called Foster ? 

Answer. No, sir ; the Foster case was a different case. Old Mr. Ware owned a great 
many slaves ; the family was a large one, and this colored man took the name of his 
former owner, who was well known throughout that whole community, and had a 
great deal of influence. 

Question. At what time did this colored man Ware come to you ? 

Answer. It was in January last. 

Question. He had been assaulted^and beaten ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What did ho tell you in reference to the particulars of that transaction ? 
Answer. I have stated that it was on account of his politics. 
(Question. Was this assault committed upon him by a band of disguised men ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; by disguised men. 

Question. Did he say that they told him it was on account of his politics ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; and then an additional reason, which he mentioned, was to get 
possession of his place ; that is, " to break Jiim up," as the common phrase is. He was 
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fixed very comfortably there. He had rented a place from a lady living in town, and 
was cultivating about thirty acres of land, and was taking care of the place for her at , 
a specified rate. 

Question. Was it because somebody else wanted to get possession of that property, 9r 
did they merely want to break him up and drive him off If 

Answer. This baud wanted to break him up. In connection with telling him that 
he was a radical, and should not vote the radical ticket any more, they told him that 
he must go away from there. 

Question. What became of this man Ware ? 

Answer. I have not seen him more than once or twice since, and I do not know what 
has become of him. He has left the place, however, and is not in possession of it. I 
advised him to move to Rome to save himself; to make no disturbance, but to go to 
the lady who owned the place and give it up. 

Question. How badly was he injured ? 

Answer. Well, he was bleeding pretty badly ; I did not examined his wounds. He had 
been beaten over the head, which injury might have resulted in his death ; but I know 
he did not die from it then. The attempt seemed to have been to bruise or break in 
his skull ; he was struck on the side of the head. 

Question. Did he say anything in relation to this band of disguised men, who came 
there and attacked him, pretending to be a band of Union soldiers ? 

Answer. No, sir, O, no ; there were no Union soldiers there. 

Question. They did not pretend to be Union soldiers ? 

Answer. No, sir; they made no pretense of that kind. 

Question. Did you ever hear from anybody that there was any allegation against 
this man Ware, that he had committed any offense against anybody ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. There was no charge or allegation of crime against him, to your knowledge ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Who was the other colored man ? 

Answer. Joe Kennedy. 

Question. How far did he live from you ? 

Answer. He lived a mile and a half from town. 

Question. What was done to him? 

Answer. He was shot through the leg. 

Question. State the particulars of that transaction, as he gave them to you. 

Answer. He came to me and made complaint. I said, " Joe, what in the world is to 
pay ? What is the matter with you ? What have you done ?" He said, u I have not 
done anything." I said, " Have you not done anything to bring this party upon you?" 

No," he said ; " you see me here every few days ; I come to see you. I come to your 
house, and you know I am quiet and don't harm anybody." " I know that," I said ; 
" but what excuse did they make ?" His reply was, " They said to me, ' You damned 
niggers are getting too big anyway, and it is time you should seek some other business 
ior gc t out of the country.' " That was the sum and substance of it. His object in com- 
, ng to me was to get advice as to what he should do about it. I told him that he had 
fetter keep quiet and come to town, and I would look into the matter and see if any 
^elp cor. Id be given him. 

Question. How long had you known him ? 

Ansurr. About two years ; he had bee^ working in the city. 

Question. Did you ever hear any accusation of any kind against him? 

Answer. None whatever. 

Question. Was he a man of any prominence among men of his color? 
Answer. No, sir ; not more than ordinary prominence. 
Question. Those two cases were both last winter ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; and both about the same time. 

Question. How early had you begun to hear of any of these bands of disguised men 
being about in your part of the State ? 

Atmcer. In 1868 ; I learned it more particularly then from a proclamation issued by 
General Meade, when he was military commander there. In order to be certain about 
times and dates I might perhaps be able to get a copy of the proclamation and send it 
to you. 

Question. He made proclamation in regard to them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; it was in view of stopping everything of the kind, in order that all 
persons might have a free right to vote. I think it was before the election in April, 
1868, just before the vote on our constitution. 

Question. Was there any interference by armed bands in the elections in your part of 
tbe State? 

Answer. Not at that election. 

Question. How soon did these bodies of armed men begin to visit people and to com- 
mit outrages ? 

Answer. Last year some time, in 1870 ; in our county and in adjoining counties, 
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Question. What had been their mode of operations, and the extent of them, prior to 
that time ? 

Answer. I do not know ; I suppose the general intention was to create alarm and to 
prevent parties from voting. 

Question. Before that time, had they been in the habit of going about in the night- 
time in this disguised manner and visiting colored people ? 

Answer. No, sir, not that I know of; not before that time. 

Question. You say that last year they began to commit acts of violence ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How many have you heard of in your vicinity? And give the particulars 
of them, so far as you can state them. 

Answer. It is notorious that at one time they came into the city of Rome, twenty-one 
of them, one night, just after these two outrages had been committed ; and I am of the 
impression that it was the same nighfc of the commission of these acts against Kennedy 
and Ware. 

Question. Those acts were both done the same night? 
Answer. Yes, sir ;. by disguised men. • 
Question. And a body of disguised men that same night came into the city? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. I think you said there were twenty-one of them ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they do anything in the city except to ride about and parade ? 

Answer. No, sir; that is about all. As persons would approach them, they would 
draw their pistols and keep them off, as if the object was not to have themselves 
known. I speak of that as a notorious fact, that we know from general rumor; it was 
about 11 or 12 o'clock at night. 

Que3Mon. It is said that three have been convicted of these offenses in your part of 
the State? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they were taken in Chattooga County, an adjoining county. 
Question. That was not in your county ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You have heard of that case ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you information about their committing acts of violence upon any 
other people in your county except the two you have mentioned? 

Answer. I have heard of others, but those two came directly to my notice. 

Question. Have there been any cases in your county where any person has been killed 
by them, that you know of or have heard off 

Answer. I cannot bring to my mind now any particular one, or any Circumstances 
about on^, but there have been reports to that effect ; I cannot recollect them. 

Question. Have there been several cases where they have visited colored people and 
whipped them, beat them? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; that has frequency occurred in the county of Floyd. 

Question. Has that same state of things, as you learned by newspapers and from other 
sources, prevailed in other counties in your section of the State, and iudeed throughout 
the State? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; in Chattooga County particularly, which is the adjoining county ; 
also in Polk, which is an adjoining county ; and in Cherokee County, Alabama. 
Question. How far are you from the Alabama line? 
Answer. About twenty miles. 
Question. Your county adjoins the Alabama line ? . 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What has been the effect upon the colored people of the conduct of these 
bands of men ? 

Answer. It has disorganized tkein very much in their labor, in their political privil- 
eges, and in their social relations one with the other; and general fear and intimida- 
tion prevail. 

Question. A feeling of alarm ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; so as to prevent them from prospering or doing proper service for 
those who employ them. 

Question. Do you know whether, in consequence of these acts, many of them have 
gone into town, where they would be less liable to danger ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that has been done in some cases. 

Question. You say you advised those two men who came to you to do so ? 

Answer, Yes, sir, Kennedy and Ware; Ware wanted to resent it by force, as a free 
man ; ho said he was free and did not like to be beaten in that way ; but I advised him 
that he had better be quiet. 

Question. Did they both remove into town ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; both came into town. 

Question. What has been the effect upon the colored people, so far as relates to exer 
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cising the political and civil rights that have been conferred upon them ; do they now 
feel free to exercise their legal rights and privileges ? 

Answer. Not so much so as they did when they voted there the first time for the con- 
stitution of the State of Georgia; that was the first vote, I believe, they gave in the 
State. 

Question. Do you believe a great many of them would be afraid to vote now ? 
Answer. I really believe so. 

Question. From all you have seen and heard in relation to the character, the objects, 
the transactions of these disguised men, what do you believe is the purpose of that 
organization ? 

Answer. Well, sir, my belief only you want ? 

Question. Yes. 

Answer. I do not know what the object is, because 1 do not belong to them, and 
never have. 

Question. I want your judgment, from all the information you have about them. 

Answer. My opinion is this, that the object is to interfere with the reconstruction 
measures, with the rights of the colored people to vote, with their political rights gen- 
erally. If they cannot force them to vote as they themselves want them to vote, they 
will endeavor to take the ballot away from them. 

Question. What is the sentiment of the white people in that part of Georgia where 
you live ; I do not mean among the white republicans ? The great mass of the white 
people in your part o£ Georgia, I suppose, belong to the democratic party? 

Answer. Yes, sir; largely so. 

Question. Now, what is the sentiment and feeling of those white men who are not 
republicans in relation to conferring the right of suffrage and all civil rights upon the 
colored people ? 

Ansiver. Well, I believe that a majority of the white voters of the county of Floyd, 
outside of the republicans, would take the ballot from them, and also all civil and 
political rights. 

Question. They were opposed to giving them ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. And do you believe that they do not intend that colored men shall have a 
full and free exercise of the rights that have been conferred upon them? 
Answer. Not unless they can themselves control them. 

Question. They do not intend that they shall vote unless they vote as they want 
them to vote ? 
Answer. They do not. 

Question. And do you believe that the object of this organization is to produce that 
result ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I judge so from its operations. 
Question. And you think it is producing that result? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. I want to inquire a little in relation to the state of feeling between the 
whites and the blacks, whether on the part of the whites they require from the blacks 
submission of manner that they do not require from white people ? 

Answer. Those who employ them ? 

Question. Well, in all the intercourse between the whites and blacks there ; will the 
whites allow a black man to use language toward them that they would allow a white 
man to use without taking offense ? 

Answer. No, sir ; they will not. 

Question. Suppose that a white man and a colored man have some controversy about 
a matter of dealing between them, a disagreement about it, will the white man allow 
the black man to stand up and assert his side of a controversy, and his views, and his 
claims, in the same manner that he would allow a white man to do so ? 

Answer. No, sir ; not as a general, thing. 

Question. And if he does it, if he does stand up and assert his right against a white 
man as another white man would do, and would be permitted to do, that is what is 
called impudence, is it ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that is impudence. 

Question. That is being impudent and saucy ? 

Answer. Yes. sir. It is natural for those persons who have been raised there in the 
South, and who have owned slaves — it is rather natural for them to domineer over the 
colored people. 

Question. I am not criticising the manner ; I am merely inquiring what the fact is. 
Answer. They require a yielding obedience from them. 

Question. Suppose that a colored man is guilty of impudence, as they term it — that 
is, he stands up in the assertion of his rights, and talks as a white man would — is it 
considered at all out of character to beat him for it and chastise him ? 

Ansiver. Well, sir, he would meet with the indignation of the white people for acting 
so ; but I do not think that in all cases they would chastise him, not as in former time* 
they chastised their slaves. 
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Question. I do not mean everybody. 
Answer. That would be the feeling. 

Question. It is considered an offense worthy of chastisement ; is not that the general 
feeling ? 

Answer. It produces that feeling. 

Question. We have heard considerable from various witnesses from different parts of 
the South as to the reasons that are alleged for these orgauizations. Now, what is the 
excuse that is generally given by those people who do excuse and apologize for the exist- 
ence of this Ku-Klux organization ; what are the reasons that are generally given by 
way of apology for it ? 

Answer. \ do not know that they make much apology for what they do at all ; but I 
think the main purpose is to control the political affairs of the country. 

Question. What do thoss people say who speak with any degree of approbation of 
this organization and its operations ; what do they say about it ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I think that the whole matter grows out of the right of suffrage, 
and the rights that the reconstruction measures of Congress give to the negroes ; I 
think that is about the main thing ; I think that in the South thoy do not want the 
negroes to have any privileges at all. 

Question. Did you ever hear them allege this : that it is necessary to have this organ- 
ization to keep the negroes m order, and to keep them from violating the law ? 

Answer. They may give that as an excuse. 

Question. Have you heard that excuse given ? # 

Answer. No, sir ; I have never heard it given. 

Question. Suppose that excuse was given, is there any just occasion for it ; have the 
colored people in your part of the State shown any disposition to violate the rights of 
white people, or to arrogate to themselves any more rights than the law now gives 
them? 

Answer. None that I know of. 

Question. Have they, as a general thing, been peaceable, quiet, and orderly f 
Answ&\ Yes, sir. They would be more so there, perhaps, than in other places, for 
they are but one-third of the population, and their resistance to law and order in any 
shape or manner would not redound to their benefit, even if it was in their nature to 
do so. 

Question. There would be no wisdom in it, at any rate ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Have they shown any such disposition ? 

Answer. No, sir ; not in my section. I have been a slaveholder niyself ; I once owned 
thirty slaves, and I know the feeling of the negro very well. 

Question. It has been alleged by some people that this Ku-Klux organization was got 
up to counteract the evil effect of the Loyal League. Have you ever had any connec- 
tion with the Loyal League ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I have been connected with it. 

Question. How? 

Anmver. I was grand vice-president of the Loyal League in the State of Georgia, the 
second office in the League in the State. 

Question. When were those organizations called Loyal Leagues first organized in your 
State? 

Answer. I think in 1867. I have the document, but not with me ; if I had it I could 
give you the precise date. 

Question. How long did those Leagues exist in Georgia ? 

Answer. They existed through the first State election after the war, and partly so iu 
the last presidential elect ion ; we were fully organized to carry our State constitution. 

Question. Are those Loyal Leagues kept up, or have they been, since the presidential 
election in 1868 ? 

Answer. No, sir, not in our State. 

Question. While it did exist, what obligation did a man take upon himself who be- 
came a member of it ? 

Ansiver. The main feature in the League was to bring all the Union men together, to 
maintain the laws passed by Congress, whatever those laws might be — that is, to con- 
form to the order of our National Government, as distinct from State institutions ; it 
was a national organization. 

Question. Were there any penalties by the rules of the order, or by any oath that was 
taken, or anything of the sort, that a man subjected himself to for leaving the order, or 
for voting the other way ? 

Answer. No, sir, none whatever. 

Question. The object of it was to concentrate as much Union sentiment as you could 
in your State? 

Answer. The idea, as I understood it, was to bring the people together, as it were, 
under the national flag, the Stars and Stripes. 
Question. To concentrate the Union sentiment ? 
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Answer, Yes, sir ; that was the prevailing idea throughout. I suppose nine-tenths of 
them voted with the republican party, but the prevailing feature of the organization, 
as I now recollect it — 1 have not thought of it for two or three years — was to bring 
our people back under the flag from which they had estranged themselves. 

Question. And the prevailing sentiment among the colored people and the white 
Union men of Georgia was that the way they could best show their Union sentiment 
after the war was by acting with the republican party I 

Answer, Yes, sir ; that was the feeling. 

Question. Now, was it ever taught in any constitution, or ritual, or any publication 
of the Loyal League, or hy any republican speaker, by any one who went out to orga- 
nize these Leagues — was it ever inculcated that they were to violate any law, or to 
violate the rights of any man ? 

Answer. No, sir ; never, and I have never heard of its being done. 

Question. Were the teachings of those Leagues all the other way, in the cause of law, 
and order, and peace ? 

Answer. As the ritual showed it, and as I knew it, it was so. 

Question. As it was practically expounded by the men who had the lead in the busi- 
ness? 

Answer. The whole idea was to obey the law, all laws. 

Question. Have you ever heard that the formation of this Ku-Klux organization was 
to check, to counteract the Union Leagues ? 

Answer. I heard it about two years after the Leagues had ceased to exist in our sec- 
tion ; I heard it last year. 

Question. In your part of the State the Union Leagues had all dissolved and ended 
before this Ku-Klux organization had begun to operate at all ? 

Answer. About that time. 

Question. Before they did any acts of violence ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. All the violence committed by this organization has been since then ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; all the acts of violence in our State have been done last year and 
this year. 

Question. It has been said to be the object of this Loyal League to keep the negroes 
from voting the democratic ticket. Are there any negroes who want to vote the dem- 
ocratic ticket in your part of the State ? 

Answer. None, that I have heard, unless they are forced to do so. They appear by 
intuition, some way or other, to know how to vote. 

Question. Do you believe that any considerable number of them desire to vote the 
democratic ticket unless some personal interest or influence is brought to bear upon 
them f 

Answer. I think not. 

Question. Suppose one of them wants to vote that way, can he do so without danger f 

Answer. I have never seen any one trying to prevent a negro from voting the demo- 
cratic ticket, not by force ; they may try to persuade him. 

Question. The great mass of them, at least, vote the other way ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, until the last election ; more of them voted the democratic ticket 
then. 

Question. In your judgment, have they tried to do more, in order to prevent a colored 
man from voting the democratic ticket, than to persuade him that his interest lay in 
the other direction ? 

Answer. Would they do more than persuade, in order to get him to vote the repub- 
lican ticket? 

Question. Suppose that one of them, for any reason, either for interest or otherwise, 
from honest conviction it may be, should choose to vote the democratic ticket, would 
the mass of the colored people attempt by violence to prevent him from doing so ? 

Answer. I have never seen them do so, and I have been at the polls at every election 
since the war. 

Question. Have you heard of any such thing in your part of Georgia ? It has been 
said that a colored man cannot vote the democratic ticket without danger of his life. 
Answer. I do not know of any instance. 

Question. From what you know of the colored men there, do you think a man would 
imperil his life if he undertook to vote the democratic ticket ? 

Answer. No, sir, he would not imperil his life ; they would feel indignant toward 
him, somewhat unkind. 

Question. They would not believe much in his honest conviction ? 

Answer. They would not believe he was acting right, is what they would term it. 

Question. In relation to this organization of disguised men who have gone about 
doing this mischief, what has been the sentiment of the people generally, people that 
were not supposed to actively belong to it, or to actively participate in it — that is, to go 
out upon those marauding expeditions ; What has been the sentiment of the people in 
regard to it, whether opposed to it or otherwise? 

4a ' 
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An'siver. They are mainly opposed to it, but they dare not speak their sentiments, or 
have not, until this last bill was passed by Congress, and the President issued his proc- 
lamation under it. 

Question. Have there been any considerable number of people of standing and in- 
fluence who have apologized for, or palliated, or excused, this organization ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, a great many. 
Question. What class of people were they ? 

inswer. They were generally the better class of people ; what I mean by the better 
class is, those who were men of property ; they are afraid to come out against it. 

Question. Have there been any portion of the white people 

Answe)\* The depredations, however, I think, were committed by the lower class. 

Question. What I want to get at is this : has there been any considerable number of 
the white people, those who were not the active men who went out on these expedi- 
tions, who have spoken approvingly and palliatingly of the order and its operations ? 

Answer. I think they generally try to excuse it. 

Question. How large a portion of the white people down there besides the repub- 
licans — I understand that the white people who are republicans have always disap- 
proved it, have spoken against it, and have been active against it? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, That* does not seem to be denied. Now, how large a proportion of the 
white people who are not republicans have either done anything or said anything 
against it? 

Answer. I have not mingled much with the people, for my business keeps me confined 
to my room in my office. But, so far as I can hear from my position, my public position 
as postmaster, I hear very few speak out openly against it. 

Question. Are there a great many people who you think really do feel opposed to it, 
and still do not speak against it ; that is, is there a feeling among many people that it 
is not exactly safe to talk against it ? 

Answer. That is the way they have acted. 

Question. Do you believe that there are a great many people who, in reality, would 
be glad to have that state of things end, and who still fail to say or do anything 
against it for fear of some evil consequences to themselves? 

Answer. I do believe there are a great many of that sort ; I cannot but help think, 
though, that a majority of the people condemn it. 

Question. What you mean now by saying " that a majority of the people condemn 
it," is it that a majority of the people really desire to have it stopped ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that is, a majority of the white people, and all the negroes would 
like it stopped. 

Question. Do you mean that a majority of the white people who are not republicans 
do talk openly and publicly against it ? 
Answer. O, no; they do not speak openly against it. 

Question. There are a class of men in the South, leading men, who are disqualified by 
the fourteenth amendment; what ground have that class of men taken in reference to 
these Ku-Klux outrages, as far as you know ? 

Answer. Well, my impression is, that the men who are disqualified are opposed to the 
reconstruction measures of Congress, and hence endeavor as much as possible to inter- 
rupt the progress of the Government. 

Question. What particular view, what particular action, have they taken in reference 
to these Ku-Klux outrages ? Have they done anything to put them down, or said any- 
thing against them? 

Answer. I think they have been perfectly passive. 

Question. What influence has that class of men exerted on that subject, if any? 

Answer. My opinion is, that Bob Toombs and that class of men encourage it ; I do 
not know that positively, from my own knowledge ; I only judge so from circumstances. 

Question. Do you know any men, of all those who are now disqualified from holding 
office under the Constitution, who have taken any active part, or who have exercised 
any active influence, against this Ku-Klux organization ? 

Answer. No, sir, I do not. 

Question. Do you think there is in your part of Georgia entire freedom for a man who 
entertains the views which yon say are nnpopular among the mass of the white people ; a 
man who believes in equal suffrage, in negro equality, or civil rights, and all that; do 
you believe that he can go anywhere in Georgia and publicly and stoutly proclaim 
those sentimints and views? 

Answer. Not as he could in the North. 

Question. Well, do you believe it would be entirely safe for him to do so ? 
Answer. No, I do not think it would be safe at all. 

Question. These outrages that have been committed by these bodies of disguised men ; 
have they generally been punished ? 
Answer. No, sir, they have not. 

Question. As a general rule they have not been punished? 
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Answer. They have not been punished. 

Question. What has been the difficulty? Why have they not been punished? 

Answer. It would seem that the officers do not do their duty ;' I do not know whether 
it is from fear or why ; but the truth is, they are very seldom punished. 

Question, You have said that this organization really grew out of opposition to the 
exercise of civil and political rights by the negroes; now, do you believe that .that 
same feeling, that same public sentiment, has been one of the principal reasons why 
these outrages have not been punished ? 

Answer. I do. e 

Question. Because public sentiment is not sufficiently strong against them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. You were in the city of Washington I believe, when you were summoned 
as a witness here ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Prosecuting claims before the Southern Commission ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir; I have a claim before the Southern Commission. 

Question. The only two cases you know of personally, of offenses of the character 
which has been referred to here, are the cases of Jourdau Ware and Joe Kennedy, who 
came to you individually and told their grievances ? 

Ansicer. Those are the only two I know personally. 

Question. And you have heard of only one case of killing in your county, I think, 
you have stated ? 
Answer. That is all, I believe; there may have been others. 
Question. That is your recollection, as well as you can recollect? 
Answei\ Yes, sir; that is my recollection now 

Question. What else you have stated has all been hearsay about an organization of 
this character and its doings elsewhere 1 

Ansicer. Yes, sir; general rumor. You asked me a question a moment ago; I desire 
to state here that I had no part in having myself subpoenaed here. You asked me the 
question if I was not here when I was summoned as a witness before this committee. 
The subpoena was sent to my house at Rome, Georgia, because the gentleman did not 
know that I was here. 

Question. But in fact you were summoned here in Washington, and had been here a 
week or so before the summons reached you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. They telegraphed to Georgia to know if you^vere there, found that you were 
not, and then summoned you here ? 

Answer. They telegraphed me at Rome, supposing I was home; but I was not at 
home, I was attending to business here. 

Question. Judge Poland asked you if you had ever heard'of any attempt to intimidate 
negroes who wauted to vote the democratic ticket, and you answered him that you did 
not know of any such case. You did not say whether you had ever heard of any such 
case or not. 

Answer I answered that the negroes felt indignant toward any of their race for 
voting contrary to the will and wishes of the majority, but I had known of no violence 
against them. 

Question. That is what you answered. Now I ask you if you have not heard of 
threats being made against them for voting the democratic ticket, or desiring to do so ; 
I do not ask if what you have heard be true or not; but have you not heard of such 
threats ? 

Answei\ Publie rumor has said that threats were made. 

Question. That is what I supposed was the fact, from the way you answered, limiting 
it to your own knowledge. You have heard of such threats by public rumor, as you 
have heard of other things ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir ; in one or two cases. 

Question. You spoke of the organization of your Leagues, in connection with these 
threats, and said that there was nothing in the constitution of your League that 
authorized any member of that League to use threats, nothing to justify threats, in 
accordance with your constitution. 

A nswer. No, sir ; I do not know any member of the League that ever did it, and I 
have never heard of any member of the League that has made threats. 

Question. The practical operation of it 

Answer. Was peace, and union, and order. 

Question. So far as the constitution itself has laid down rules ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and so far as the operation of the League itself in that section was 
concerned, it was in the interest of law and order, and against violence of any kind. 
Question. As to the extent to which individuals or bands of negroes interfered with ne- 
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groes who sought to vote tho democratic ticket, you can only say that you have heard 
occasionally of threats being made against them f 
Answer. One or two, from public rumor. 

Question. When you speak of men of the democratic party, as you say, excusing and 
palliating the acts of these Ku-Klux,* in what wtoy do they do it, and how do they ex- 
cuse and palliate these acts ? Let the committee understand fully what you mean by 
that. 

Answer. They do it by denying that anything was done, or by suggesting that the 
boys were only on a frolic. 

Question. They deny the fact ? 

Answer. They speak of it as if it w r as only a little spree, or ^something of that kind ; 
they palliate it in that way, not as an organized Ku-Klux baud, but just the boys on a 
spree. 

Question. And your opinion as to the extent of the organization, whatever it may be, 
is based merely upon rumor ; to what extent it exists as an organized form you do not 
know ? 

Answer. I have never belonged to it. I would not have known anything about the 
Know-Nothing order if I had not belonged to it. That they have come into the city 
of Rome was the rumor, and the fact is notorious that they have been and were in 
Rome. 

Question. A band of disguised men were there ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Whether they were connected with any other organization or not, outside 
of the immediate men who composed it, you do not know, and have no means of know- 
ing ; have you ? 

Anstver. No, sir ; I have not. 

Question. And whether that was a band of Ku-Klux, connected with men in other 
counties, or merely an isolated band of men, who disguised themselves and came into 
Rome, you do not know ? 

Answer. No, sir. But this band coming in there was in connection with those out- 
rages about the same time ; my impression is that they probably occurred the same 
night. 

Question. But whether the men who committed these wrongs npon these two men, 
Joe Kennedy and Jourdan Ware, were men connected with any other organization out- 
side of your own county, you do not know ? 

Answer. No, sir; I have no means of knowing. 

Question. You say that in your opinion Mr. Toombs and men of that sort encouraged 
these Ku-Klux organizations. *Do you mean to say that Mr. Toombs and men of that 
sort are encouraging the killing and beating of men in violation of law ? 

Answer. No ; I wish to be understood in this way, that it was the general remark 
that that class of men favor them, or if they do not favor them, do not use any means 
to put them down. 

Question. What means did the republican men of Georgia, not in office, use to put 
them down ? 

Ansiver. They could not use any means. 

Question. What pow r er would private individuals, who were not in office, and who 
belonged to the democratic party, have to put them down ? 
Answer. Only by the influence of public sentiment. 

Question. Only the same power that leading republicans would have, by speaking 
out and trying to influence public sentiment ; is not that all the chance that they have f 
Answer. Yes, sir. % 

Question. I am speaking of men like Toombs; Toombs cannot hold an office in the 
State of Georgia ? 
Ansu'er. No, sir. 

Question. He cannot hold any office there, State or Federal ? 

Anstver. I do not know whether he can hold a State office or not ; I have understood 
that he cannot hold a Federal office. 

Question. He cannot take the oath required by the fourteenth amendment ? 
Answer. No, sir; I do not think he can. 

Question. Take that class of men — no matter how desirous they may be to aid in an 
official capacity to put down disorders — can they by any means have the ability to do so ? 

Answer. No, sir; but I think they might create public sentiment to do it; I think 
men of that elass might control the State. 

Question. Do you think that men who find themselves by the laws of the country 
disqualified from holding any office of profit or trust ; when they see other men, who 
have been as guilty as themselves in all that has passed, having the right to hold these 
offiees ; when they see their own former slaves having the right to hold them, would 
feel as kindly toward the party in power, which puts them under these bans, and ele- 
vates their own slaves over their heads, and will not put them upon an equalitv with 
their neighbors? Would you feel so? 

Answer. It is not natural. 
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Question. Do not your people there generally think that that very ban put upon 
them tends naturally, as you say, to keep them from feeling as kindly towards the 
men who are administering the government in that form, as they would feel if they 
were put upon an equality before the law with other people ? 

Answer. I do not understand you exactly. 

Question. You say they would naturally feel so ; would they or not also naturally 
feel very much more disposed to aid in supporting law and order if they had the same 
right to occupy official positions as other men in their midst, be they black or white ? 

Answer. They might feel more kindly. 

Question. Do you not think they would? Put it to yourself, would you not? 
AnstF r. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is not the feeling you speak of these men having against the Government, 
as at present administered, rather a feeling against the party that has administered it 
so as to make this discrimination ; and are they not seeking rather to change rulers 
than the form of government ? Is not that the feeling ? 

Ansiver. My impression is that they are opposed to the reconstruction measures. 
They want a change in the laws of the country ; I understand the reconstruction 
measures to be the laws of the country, and they want a change in those measures. 

Question. Those measures being the measures which in great part deprive them of an 
equal right with other people ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do not very many of your people in Georgia feel that your State adminis- 
tration has been conducted very badly and very partially, under your present govern- 
ment ; that it is most burdensome, most extravagant, &c. ; is not that charged ? 

Answer. Yes, there is a charge of that sort, but I do not know how well sustained. 

Question. I am not asking that, but do they not believe that there has been an 
unnecessary increase of expenditures and taxation ; is not that the cause of great 
complaint among them, whether well or ill founded ; is not that the belief or opinion ? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. And is it not the fact that your taxation has greatly increased during the 
last three years ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And you say there is a great deal of feeling existing against men in that 
State who stand up and defend all the acts of the dominant party in Congress, and 
the acts of the governor and those who are standing by him ? 

Answer. I think there is. 

Question. And so far as the General Government is concerned, you think that the 
complaint is against the reconstruction acts ; and so far as the State is concerned, you 
think that the claim that there is maladministration in the State under your present 
government is the ground of complaint; is not the burden of their complaint based 
upon that, the reconstruction acts of Congress, and what they claim to be the extrava- 
gance and corruption of your State government ? 

Ansirer. It is partly so. 

Question. Have you ever held any public meetings, among you republicans, for in- 
stance, in your county, to organize public sentiment to put down these things ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. And the private individuals of the democratic partv have never done it 
either ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Have, or not, your officers of the law, wherever they could discover the 
perpetrators of these crimes, prosecuted them with as much vigilance as usual ? 
Answer. No, sir, they have not. 
Question. Who is your judge ? 
Answer. Robert D. Harvey. 
Question. Does he not do his duty as such ? 
Answer. He tries to do it. 

Question. Mr. Forsyth is the prosecuting attorney for your circuit ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Does he not try to do his duty ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do not your sheriffs and other county officials try to do it ? 

Ansiver. Whenever they do not run counter to public sentiment they try. 

Question. Have your grand-jurors ever allowed a man to escape that they could iden- 
tify, who has committed one of these offenses ? 

Answer. They indict them so far as public sentiment would allow them. 

Question. Do you know any case, public sentiment or no public sentiment, where they 
have had a man before them they could identify as the perpetrator of such a crime, 
and have allowed him to escape ? If so, give us the case. 

Ansiver. I think that persons belonging to this organization, or this Ku-Klux organ- 
ization, are not dealt with according to law. 
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Question. Do you know a case where they have been discovered? 
Answer. They generally prove themselves somewhere else ; they prove an alibi. 
Question. If they prove an alibi, to the satisfaction of your juries, can they refuse to 
act ux>on it ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Is it not the general fact, that the officials and jurors, wherever a case has 
been made out fairly, and a man is shown to bo guilty, have punished him, as far as you 
know ? 

Answer. I think not. 

Question. Tell us of a case where they have allowed a man to get away, when there 
was a fair case made out against him. 
Answer, I do not attend the courts regularly ; but that is my impression, my belief. 
Question. You would believe Mr. Forsyth's statement upon that subject? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. If he were to say that the officials and jurors had convicted in all fair cases, 
where they had evidence against a man, would you believe it ? 
Ansxim\ Yes, sir ; he is right on the spot and I am not. 

By Mr. Pool : 
Question. How long have you resided in Georgia ? 
Answer. Twenty years. 

Question. Where did you reside before you went there ? 
Answer. I was born in 1824 ; I am a native of Pennsylvania. 
Question. Have you ever resided in Virginia ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; I resided in Virginia three years. 
Question. Preceding your removal to Georgia ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, and long before the war. 

Question. Have you held any pnblic'position in the State of Georgia ? 
Ansiver. I am postmaster at present* 
Question. That is a United States office? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir; I have never held any State office at all. I was a teacher of clas- 
sics and mathematics up till the commencement of the war. I was not connected with 
the war ; I kept out of the war. 

Question. Were you connected with any institution of learning? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you have any position in a college ? 

Answer. There were four teachers, or four professors, that had charge of Rome Male 
Institute previous to the war. 

Question. What was the name of the institution ? 
Answer. The Rome Male Collegiate Institution." 
Question. Are you a professor in the college uoav ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Do colored men sit upon juries in your State ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Are their names put in the jurj^box to be drawn ? 

Answer. I cannot say positively ; I can say this, however, I believe the list of jurors 
is made up by the commissioners, and one of the commissioners said that they were 
not going to put any negroes in the jury-boxes. 

Question. Have you ever known a Colored man to sit upon a jury in the State of 
Georgia? 

Answer. Not in the county where I live, nor anywhere else that I know of. 
Question. Were these commissioners democrats ? 

Answei\ Yes, sir. This man who conversed with me is a democrat, a Union democrat, 
that is, a conservative democrat. 

Question. Are the other commissioners democrats ? 

Ansiver. I do not recollect who are the other commissioners ; I suppose they are. 
Question. The democrats have a majority in the county? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are the commissioners elected by the peo|>le? 

Answer. No, sir ; I think they are appointed by the judge of the circuit ; I know they 
are not elected by the people. 

Question. Have you heard of any barn-burning in your county ? 
Answer. No, sir ; none that I know of or recollect. 
Question. Do colored people testify in your courts ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Where the case is one between white men ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you heard of any rapes by colored men upon white persons in your 
county, or in the counties around ? 
Answer. No, sir, I have not. 

Question. You say the Union League has not been in existence there for two years? 
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Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Are the county officers generally democrats ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; they are all democrats. 
Question. Is there any charge of corruption against them ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Are they competent men? 
Answer. They are generally competent men. 

Question. There is no complaint that they put too much taxation upon the people, 
more than the circumstances of the county require ? 
Answer. No, sir. « 

Question. Have you ever known the colored men there to make any display of arms ? 
Answer. In an organization, or singly ? 

Question. I mean in an organization ; to meet together and show arms. 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Have there been any parades of military companies of colored men ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Has there been any unusual arming of colored men ? 
Ansicer. No, sir. 

Question. Have you heard any of these things I have just been mentioning to you 
alleged as a cause for the existence of this organization ; the burning of buildings, 
commission of rapes, the Union League, taxation, corruption in office, or display of 
arms by the colored men ? 

Ansicer. No, sir, I have not. Only in one instance have I heard it made an excuse, 
that it was to put down the League, but no League exists, and it has not existed for 
years. 

Question. So that no such excuse for Ku-Klux is given in your region ? 
Ansicer. No, sir. 

Question. Are the colored people quiet and orderly as a general thing there ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; the most of them have always Jived in that county. 
Question. The most of whom ? 

*Ansiver. The most of the colored people, and they feel it is their home. They act 
quietly and try to acquire homes for themselves, if possible. 
Question. Do they work diligently ? 

Answer. They do not work as much as when they were slaves. 

Question. Have the operations of tjiese Ku-Klux organizations interfered with their 
industry ? 
Answer. It has very materially. 

Question. Interfered with their exertions to make an honest living? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You say some of them have been driven into town for protection ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, they have. 

Question. When an outrage of this sort, whipping or anything of the kind, is com- 
mitted upon a colored man, does it terrify the balance in the neighborhood ? 
Answer. It has a tendency that way. 

Question. Do you know whether colored men have laid out of their houses, in the 
woods, from fear ? 

Answer. These two have; I know rumor says it is the case with others. 

Question. There is a general state of terror among them? 

Anstver. In the neighborhood in which the act is committed. 

Question. Does that terror tend to influence them in their political action ? % 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And keep them from going to the ballot-boxes ? 
Answer. Yes, sir,, very materially. 

Question. Should a colored man announce himself a democrat, and that he was going 
to vote for the democratic ticket, would he be in any danger from these organiza- 
tions. 

Answer. None, whatever. 

Question. Is it generally understood among them, that they can purchase their peace 
and safety in that way ? 

Answer. They come to that conclusion ; I do not know whether it is understood 
among them. 

Question. What is your judgment about it ? 

Answer. I think they would not be disturbed at all. 

Question. You think they would not be disturbed, if they would do that ? 
Answer. No, sir, if they would vote the democratic ticket. 

Question. Have you heard of white men being whipped, or otherwise outraged, by 
this organization in your county, or in those around you ? 
Answer. Only by rumor have I heard of white men being whipped. 
Question. You have learned that from rumor? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Question. Have you ever heard the rumors contradicted f 

A n swer. I never have. 

Question. Were the rumors common? 

Answer. No, sir, not common. 

Question. I do not mean whether it was common for snch things to occur, but whether 
the rnmor in regard to any one of these occurrences was a common rumor ? 
Answer. You mean a general rumor ? 

Question. Yes ; and you have not heard that contradicted ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Does that rumor refer to more than one case of outrage upon white persons ? 
Answer. I do not know whether it does or not. 

Question. Was the white man, said to have been outraged, a democrat or a republican ? 

Answer. I cannot tell positively, but my impression is that they do not outrage those 
who vote as they do, and I think the organization* is generally composed of those in 
the democratic party. I do not know of any one belonging to the republican x>arty 
who belongs to that organization. 

Question. Have you ever heard a rumor that a democrat was outraged by this organi- 
zation ? 

Answer. Not for political purposes, I have not. 

Question. If you have an instance in your mind, for any purpose, let us know what 
it s. 

Answer. I am not positive as to every instance being a republican and to there being 
no democrats ; but the general impression is that they belonged to the opposite party ? 

Question. Have you in your mind a single instance where it was said it was a dem- 
ocrat who was outraged ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I have not a single instance in my mind. 

Question. What is the general impression, among the intelligent portion of the com- 
munity, from every source of information that has come to you ; from your general 
vdew of the surroundings, what is your judgment, as to the extent of the organization ; 
whether it is a State organization or simply local ? 

Answer. I have no means of knowing whether there is a State organization, but the 
presumption is that there must be such ; because they commit depredations in nearly 
all the counties throughout the State. 

Question. You have heard of outrages committed at a distance? 

Answer. I have heard of them. 

Question. Did you hear of the surrounding circumstances under which they were 
committed ? 
Answer. Some of them ; yes, sir. 

Question. Was there uniformity in the mode of operation ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were they geuerally disguised ? 

Answer. Generally in disguise ; yes, sir. 

Question. Was there any uniformity in the disguise ? 

Answer. I do not know about that ; they generally wear a white dress of some kind 
or other. 

Question. At the time the outrages were t committed? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Committed by men in bands ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. * 
Question. Upon the same class of citizens ? 
Answer. Generally upon the colored people. 

Question. Is it upon that uniformity that you base the idea that there must be some 
concert of action between the various points ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 9 

Question. You were speaking of those who apologized for or, attempted to palliate 
these acts, and as having characterized them as being a spree of the boys? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir, that is what they say; the opposite party try to palliate it in that 
way, or say there is no such thing. 

Question. You mean to belittle it, to take from its apparent importance ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, that is the idea I want to convey by my- answer; that they repre- 
sent it was a spree of the boys ; that it did not amount to anything. 

Question. That is, those who are in sympathy with it, or are fearful to take any 
decided stand against it ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir, it comes from that quarter. 

Question. Would that seem to indicate to you that there was a desire that it should 
not be considered a general organization in the State ? 
Answer. A desire on the part of those palliating it ? 
Question. Yes, sir. 

Ansiver. Well, sir, it would not make that impression upon me. 

Question. It would make the impression that they wanted to make it appear as not 
a general organization I 
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Answer. That it was local ; a spree of the boys ? 

Question. Not a general organization throughout the State f 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You spoke of able men ; I think you mentioned Mr. Toomb's name ; you 
said you thought they had not done as much as they could to put this down, and you 
were asked if they could hold any official position by which they could put it down. 
In your judgment, how much influence could they exercise upon it without holding 
official positions ; could they control it ? 

Answer. General Toombs, with his powerful intellect, with the influence he has in 
the State, and having been connected with State and national politics for a very long 
time, with his particular line of x>olitics, could control it, independent of any official 
position, or any support of law. 

Question. Are there other men such as Mr. Toombs, who could aid him very much ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I only spoke of him as one man. I do not want to cast any 
reflection upon him at all ; I speak with the highest respect of his abilities. 

Question. Name some other persons who could operate with him ? 

Answer. Alexander H. Stephens, Linton Stephens, General John 13. Gordon, and Gen- 
eral Alfred Colquhit. 

Question. Are they all leading democrats in that State ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do they act together politically ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; under the lead of the democracy; they may have different .dis- 
tinctive personal views. I speak of these gentlemen because of their weight and 
influence in the State ; not as being connected with the organization, because I do not 
know that they are connected in any manner or form with it ; but they have power 
and influence politically over the State. 

Question. You mean they are of that class of men who have influence ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What could they do to put this organization down ; in your opinion what 
should they do ? 

Answer. I think all that is necessary for them to do would be to issue an edict. 
Question. You think an order of that sort from them would be obeyed by the Klaa ? 
Answer. I think it would have such an influence upon the whites of the State that 
it would check its progress, and probably lead them to abandon the whole thing. 
Question. Have the republicans denounced it f 
Answer. Yes, sir ; they have opposed it as much as they could. 
Question. Have the democrats generally done so ? 
Answer. Not that I know of. 

Question. Suppose this class of men of whom you have been speaking were to denounce 
it in the unmeasured terms which you believe it deserves, and do so publicly, would 
it probably cause it to cease ? 

Answer. I think it would bring peace and harmony to the State. 

Question. Have they shown any disposition to do that ? Have you ever heard of 
their doing it on any occasion ? 

Answer. Some of the individuals I have mentioned may have done it privately, but 
I know of no published or written* document coming from any of them, or from all of 
ihem, to that effect. 

Question. t Would not palliation from such a source have a tendency to encourage 
these things ? 
Answer. It would have; yes, sir. 

Question. Have you ever heard the leading men of your- State characterize the pro- 
ceedings of this Klan as a species of wild justice, justified to some extent by the cir- 
cumstances of the State ? 

Answer. No, sir, not to me personally ; I have riot heard any expression of that kind. 

Question. Have you heard of their characterizing it in terms that amounted substan- 
tially to that ; any of the leadiug men of the State ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I have not. 

Question. Have you seen any such thing in the public prints of the State ? 
Answer. I do not know whether I have your connection now. 

Question. I mean have you seen or known the public prints of the State to speak of 
it as a species of wild justice, rendered necessary by the circumstances surrounding 
the condition of affairs? 

Answer. I have ; I think I can get the papers if you wish them. 

Question. They have treated it in that way ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. In the public press ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. W T ere these papers democratic ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did the republican papers speak of it in that way ? 
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Answer. No, sir; they denounced it. 

Question. Did they denounce it as an outrage and a crime ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Such publications in the public press must have some effect upon the men 
engaged in this thing ; has it the effect to encourage them ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, materially. 

Question. You do not mean to say that these men would encourage acts of murder, or 
that they would justify an act of murder ? 
Answer. Who, the public prints ? 
Question. Yes. 

Answer. No ; I do not think they would. 

Question. You think they might condemn some of the extravagances of which the 
organization was guilty, but when they speak of it, you mean in general terms ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; in general terms. 
Question. In general terms they encourage it ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Suppose it should be known or alleged, with the probability of proof, that 
a colored man had been whipped for insolence, or for using violent or perhaps provok- 
ing language to a white man, how would the whipping of him by this organization be 
regarded ; as justifiable ? 

Answer. As perfectly right. 

Question. You think the scourging of colored men for alleged offenses, not for real 
violation of the criminal laws of the State, would be justified or apologized for? 

Answer. Well, I think they would be disposed to apologize ; I do not know whether 
as a general thing they would justify it. 

Question. Have the victims of these outrages generally had some crimes alleged 
against them, by the men who committed the outrages upon them ; did they generally 
trump up some charge of crime against their victim ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they most generally gave some excuse. 

Question. Is that universally the case? 

Answer. No, sir ; I do not think it is universally the case ; I think they sometimes 
come along and do it without any apology at all. 

Question. Is it your judgment that the purpose of this organization was directed to 
nullify the practical effect of the reconstruction policy of Congress, in conferring 
rights upon the colored people ? 

Answer. I think so. 

Question. That is, that though the law might stand conferring the right, they mean 
to prevent its exercise ? 

^nswer. Yes, sir ; if you refer to the right of suffrage. 
" Question. And in that way nullify the practical effect of the law ? 

Answer. That appears to me to be their design. 

Question. Do you think that a leading design of the organization ? 

Answer. I think it one of the leading designs ; the other is to get into power and 
place, and to get the Government into their own hands. 

Question. Would not that be a very efficient means to get the Government into their 
own hands ? 

Answei\ Yes, sir. 

Question. If the colored people could be kept J:om the ballot-boxes, so that the white 
people of the State would have entire control, would they willingly confer upon the 
colored people the rights and privileges which were conferred upon them by the recon- 
struction policy of Congress ? 

Answer. I think they would not. 

Question. You think they would not ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You said that those who were disposed to defend the reconstruction policy 
of Congress, and the conferring of these privileges upon the colored race, had a violent 
opposition manifested against them, and that they were not entirely safe in some local- 
ities in expressing these opinions in strong language? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, I understood Mr. Beck, when he put the question to you, to ask whether, 
if they defended all the acts of the party in power, both in the" State and National 
Government, there was not opposition to them ; I call attention to the words, " Would 
there be opposition and danger to their expressing their opinions, even if they did not 
defend every act ?" Suppose they defended the main policy of Congress, and the main 
X^olicy of the State administration ; that is, declared themselves republicans, and at- 
tempted to make republican speeches ; do you think they would then go unmolested ? 

Answer. I think they would be disturbed in some way, cither by reproachful words 
or abuse. 

Question. You do not mean that they must defend all that has been done to render 
themselves subject to such disturbances ? 
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Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You were asked if the republicans had held any meetings to turn public atten- 
tion against these organizations. What effect would a public meeting of the republi- 
cans of that State produce upon such an organization ? 

Answer. No good effect, and it might encourage them to treat the republicans worse ; 
we would have to submit quietly in order to give no offense. 

Question. Suppose the republicans should hold an indignation meeting and pass 
strong denunciatory resolutions against this organization and against its proceedings; 
would it produce any good effect in suppressing it ? 

Answer. None whatever. 

Question. Would the effect be rather the other way ? 

Anvwer. They would get the malediction and abuse of the papers there. 

Question. For doing so ? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Is that the reason why the republican party is powerless ? 
Answer. Mainly so. 

Question. Have you any carpet-baggers in your section of the country, as that term 
is generally understood ; men who have gone down there since the war and held offi- 
cial positions? 

Answer. No, sir, I do not know of any. 

Question. There is no carpet-bagger there, as such, who holds an office in that county ? 
Answei\ No, sir. They call me one, but I have been there twenty-three years. 
Question. I do not mean that exactly. I mean those who have gone down there since 
the war. 

Answer. No, sir ; none of that sort. 

Question. Suppose those who are called the better class of the community, the white 
men who have position and property, were zealous in their efforts to ferret out and 
detect these offenders, would they be likely to succeed in bringing many of them to 
justice ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You think the community would not be able, even the best portion of it, to 

do so? 

Answer. I do not think at this time there is moral force enough in the community to 
put it down. 

Question. You do not think there is moral force enough ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Suppose the great body of men of property and influence would set their 
faces against it i 

Answer. Then it would be just as I said, that the prominent men in the State I have 
mentioned could do it. 

Question. You were questioned rather closely in regard to the grand juries, and asked 
if you knew any instance where they allowed a man to escape against whom the proof 
was plain, and you were unable to give an instance. Still you seemed to think that 
the grand juries were not doing their duty entirely, because of public sentiment to the 
contrary, you said. 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Now let me ask you if you believe the grand juries, as a general thing, do 
make that diligent inquiry which their duty requires ? 

Answer. No, sir ; they do not. One grand jury in their presentment charged these 
outrages upon the people of Floyd, and tried to do what they could to bring it before 
the court; they did that the first week. The second week another jury brought in a 
different state of things. The first one was greatly condemned, because they brought 
out things that were true and injurious, and tried to suppress this violence. 

Question. That jury reported these things ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the first jury did. 

Question. What was said of that jury for doing it? 

Answer. The public prints took it in hand and condemned them. 

Question. Condemned them for exposing it ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Why did they say it should not be exposed; that it was a disgrace to the 
country, or anything of that sort ? 
Answer. No, sir ; they tried to palliate it or excuse it. 
Question. What did the next jury do ? 
Answei-. They tried to excuse it too. 
Question. They followed the tone of public sentiment? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is that what yon mean by the grand jury following public sentiment ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did the course taken by the papers tend to make the jury less diligent in 
inquiring into and ferreting out such offenses ? 
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Answer. Altogether so. 

Question. And yon think the reason why the grand jury did not exert themselves suf- 
ficiently to find out these things was because of the public sentiment that surrounded 
them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You spoke of alibis being proved. Is it common there for those eharged 
with Ku-Klux outrages to get off upon proving an alibi ? 
Answer. They feel very secure in getting off in that way. 

Question. Might not the grand jury, by being easy in their belief of such proof, plausi- 
bly release parties that ought not to be released ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; I believe so. 

Question. Do you think your grand juries have practiced upon that principle ? 

Answer. I am under the impression that our jury did in this same county. Mr. Beck 
asked me if I knew of a single instance. I was not attending court and I do not know 
positively, but the general impression was on the street that two men killed a colored 
man in town. They were brought before the court and they proved their presence some- 
where else. Men did not appear to testify against them. 

Question. Is there sueh a state of intimidation among witnesses as to interfere with the 
action of the grand jury ? 

Ansicer. To some extent I think it is so. 

Question. Are the parties who are outraged generally afraid to go and tell it j to make 
it known in official quarters ? 

Ansu-cr. Persons who are outraged are afraid to give information. 

Question. Is it your opinion that many persons have been outraged in your county 
who have kept it a secret ? 

Answer. I think there are some. 

Question. Do you know whether these men, when they commit outrages, threaten 
farther and more violent outrages upon the parties if they make it known ? Is that the 
rumor ? 

Answer. That is the rumor. 

Question. Have you ever heard the rumor contradicted ? 

Answer. I never have. 

Question. Is that rumor general ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is the prevalence of sueh a rumor uncontradicted likely to intimidate wit- 
nesses and lead them not to make their grievances known to the grand jury ? 
Answer. I think it has that kind of influence. 

Question. You think, then, all these things are a bar to a full and proper administration 
of public justice, in regard to this class of offenses ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. * 

Question. Have you any opinion as to what the remedy for that would be ? Is there 
anything that this National Government could do to remedy it ? 

Answer. Sometimes I think that general amnesty might do it; but lam not sure 
whether it would or not. Our people are so rebellious that I do not know what would 
reconcile them. 

Question. Do you not believe that what is commonly called general amnesty would 
have a tendency that* way ? 

Answer. It would have a very great tendency, if you gave up the Government to 
them, and let them exercise its functions. 

Question. What do you mean by that ? 

Answer. Pardon them, and give them official positions. 

Question. You mean that if these leading democrats were placed in office and given 
eontrol of everything it would have a good effect? 
Answer. Yes, sir, on them. 

Question. Suppose they had simply the benefits of a general amnesty, had their disa- 
bilities removed, but by the colored vote were still kept out of office, would that help 
the matter ? 

Answer. This question I have not studied fully. At one time I thought it might be 
the best thing for the Government to pass a law of general amnesty ; but then at other 
times I feared that there was so little love for the Government that it would not do 
much good ; so I have not eome to any positive conclusion on the subject. 

Question. What has been the effect of the recent law of Congress, known as the Ku- 
Klux law, supplemented by the President's proclamation, on that subject ? 

Answer. I have heard of less disturbance since then. 

Question. You think the effect has been good ? 

Answer. Perhaps it has. 

Question. Do you know Mr. Forsyth, who has been here to-day ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is he a man of standing and character? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; he stands quite well. 
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Question. Is he a man of intellect and sound judgment ? 

Ansicm: I think he is a ma/i of fair intellect and fair judgment, and I consider him a 
Smthfnl man. 

Question. Have you ever heard anything against his character ? 
Answer. Never ; he has lived in pur city only two or three years. 
Question. Are his social standing and surroundings good ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; his family and connections are all good. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) 

Question. There is Judge Wright here from your town as a witness ; does he belong 
to the same category of men as Toombs and Stephens, and would you rank him with 
the same class of men ? 

Answer. 1 think Judge Wright would have a great deal of influence in reconciling 
these things. 

Question. He is a man who is under disabilities? 

Answer. He says he has President Lincoln's pardon ; I do not know. 

By Mr. Blair : 
Question. That does not remove his disabilities, does it? 
Answer. I think he is somewhat in doubt himself. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) 

Question. Is he a man very active in politics ? Does he talk a great deal ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; he is a man who has had a great deal of influence. He was a 
Douglas democrat before the war, and it required a great deal of nerve to be a Bell 
and Everett man or a Douglas man then, and he was bold in his advocacy of Douglas. 

Question. He was formerly a member of the United States Congress ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And he was a member of the confederate congress ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and he had a legion in the confederate service known as Wright's 
legion. 

Question. It was named after him? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I do not think they went into active service, though it was organ- 
ized. 

Question. What ground does he take about these Ku-Klux outrages ? Does he con- 
demn them or apologize for tneni? 

Answer. It has been more of apology than anything else. 

Question. He has been counsel for them, when there have been any prosecuted ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, he has been in two or three instances — in two that I have in mind — 
in the case of the negro who was killed in town. 

Question. Do you happen to know anything about a transaction where a man, who 
was taken up for one of these outrages and committed to jail, was rescued ? 

Answer. That was in the adjoining county. Do you recollect the name? Was he 
rescued from the military ? 

Question. Yes. 

Answer. That was in Chattooga County. 
Question. The county adjoining yours? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. A man was arrested on a charge of participating in one of these outrages ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; as being a leader I think, and the case was reported to General 
Terry, and he sent a squad of soldiers up there, j>robably a company, and they arrested 
the man and put him in prison. 

Question. Was there some application made to the former judge? 

Answer. Judge F. A. Kirby was then acting. 

Question. What was this application to Judge Kirby to discharge this man ? 
Answer. They went to Judge Kirby's house and demanded the release of this man. 
Question. An armed body of men? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; the man had been taken by the Union soldiers and put in prison, 
and they went to the judge. 
Question. They — who ? 

Answer. This organized band, this disguised band, the Ku-Klux, generally known as 
the Ku-Klux. 

Question. How large a force was there of them ? 

Answer. Judge Kirby told me that they ranged between one hundred and fifty and 
three hundred; that was his conclusion. His wife was then very sick with consump- 
tion, about dying, and he pleaded with them to be allowed to remain home with Ms wife, 
but they would not hear to his pleading at all. 

Question. What did they want the judge to do ? 

Answer. They wanted that he should by some manner of means get this man out of 
prison. They gave him a brief time to make up his mind. He went in the dead hour 
of the night and had an interview with the officer ; that is my recollection ; and pleaded 
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that it was for his life that he desired the man released and given up to this band, 
there being, as he believed, three hundred armed Ku-Klux^men on one side, and on the 
other side thirty soldiers : and they yielded to his wish. 

Question. They threatened to take the man away by force, if not given up ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Aud tlje officer in command of these thirty soldiers did give up the man ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you ever hear Judge Wright say anything about that transaction ? 

Answer. I heard him denounce it as wrong, but he thought as they could not release 
the prisoner in any other way, as he supposed, he rather justified the taking of this 
man from the bauds of the military. 

Question. How long ago was that transaction ? 

Answer. It was last year some time. 

By Mr. Blair : 

Question. You say Judge Wright both denounced it and justified it ? 

Answer. He denounced it so far as the treatment of Judge Kirby was concerned. He 
did not like the treatment of Judge Kirby, who is connected with Judge Wright by 
marriage in some way or other. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) 
Question. It was their conduct to Judge Kirby that he found fault with ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; but as they would not obey a writ of habeas corpus, I think he 
justified their taking the man from the military. 

Question. He justified their taking the man away by force? 
Answer. Yes, sir; on that ground. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. And had not these soldiers in fact gone up there and taken this man out of 
his bed at night without any charge against him, and refused to tell what charge, if 
any, they had against him ? 

Answer. I do not know. 

Question. What was the man's name ? 

Answer. That I do not recollect. 

Question. Do you not remember the fact that they did take him from his bed at night 
and refused to tell him why he was arrested, or said that they did not know ; and also 
that they refused to obey a writ of habeas corpus, and refused to state any sort of 
ground for his arrest, and that Judge Wright thought that they, too, had acted wrong 
as well as the Ku-Klux fellows ? 

Answer. My recollection is that he was taken at night, but I do not know all about 
the circumstances. 

Question. Was not this the general idea that Judge Wright had, that these fellows 
had arrested the man without a warrant; had confined him without intimation of the 
charge against him; had refused to obey a writ of habeas corpus ; had refused to give 
up control of the man ; and therefore they were wrong in holding him; and that these 
disguised men were equally wrong in doing what they did to Judge Kirby? 

Answer. That is about what I said in substance. 

Question. Was it not generally understood there that General Terry was made abso>- 
lute commander of your district by the President and General Sherman, with absolute 
power, and against the law of Congress itself? 

Answer. I do not know about that. 

Question. Was it not generally believed that they had usurped authority under pre- 
tense of the act of December, 1869, when, intact, there was no authority of that kind ? 
Was there not a great deal of feeling ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; there was some feeling. 

Question. Did not General Terry remove judicial officials elected* by the people and 
put in other men ? 
Answer. I do not remember an instance. 

Question. Do you not remember that he removed a judge of one of your courts, a 
republican, Mr. Wetmore, or some such name as that ? 
Answer. I do not recollect that instance. 

Question. Did he not orgauize the legislature of Georgia by putting Harris, a railroad 
employe^ in the chair, and doing pretty much as he pleased by military authority for a 
while ? And was not that considered high-handed usurpation on the part of the Presi- 
dent and his military officers ; was not that the way the people felt in Georgia t 

Answer. That is th% way members of the legislature expressed themselves. 

Question. Did not all the people who knew anything about it feel in that way ? Did 
you ever hear any republican contend that under the act of Congress either the Presi- 
dent or General Terry had the right to do the things they did ; to arrest men, to sns- 
pend the writ of habeas corpus, and to do what they did do with their soldiers in tho 
re-reconstruction of Georgia ? 
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Anstcer. I have never heard them express their opinion. 

Question. Was not this man taken by General Terry's soldiers when General Terry 
was assuming to act as the military commander of that district? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. After the constitution of Georgia had been adopted? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And after the legislature of Georgia was organized ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And did not other lawyers, as well as Judge Wright, condemn and denounce 
th« usurpation of the military in so arresting men, and refusing to allow them to be 
tried before civil courts ? 

Answer. I have never heard any others than Judge Wright say so. 

By Mr. Pool : 

Question. What was the man charged with who was arrested by the soldiers? 
Answer. My impression is that he was charged with being one of a band who shot 
at or beat some negroes ; I do not know the circumstances in detail. 
Question. Was he charged with being a member of a disguised' party who did that ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He was charged with Ku-Klux outrages ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was that charge ever filed in any court anywhere, by anybody ? 

Anstcer. I do not know whether it was ever tiled. Ifc was reported to General Terry, 
and he sent his officer and some soldiers up there and had the man arrested. 

Question. Is it a fact that a band of disguised men did commit such an outrage upon 
the negroes there ? 

Answer. That was the rumor; I do not know about the truth of it; I was not pres- 
ent JJiere, but it was generally conceded to be so. 

Question. Did anybody deny that there had been such an outrage committed by a 
disguised band? 

Answer. No, sir ; it was not denied by any man. 

Question. What were the circumstances surrounding that outrage ? 

Answer. That was twenty-five miles away from my home. 

Question. What did they do, as you understood? 

Answer. They went to the house of Ben. Taylor, a colored man, who was farming ; 
he had the superintendeney of his former owner's place, and was endeavoring to make 
a crop. That was one of the persons ; the other man's name was McHenry, a Meth- 
odist preacher. 

Question. Was he a colored man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; both of these men were colored men. My impression is that it was 
said they shot at Ben. Taylor five or six times. 
Question. At his own house ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, and on his former master's place. I have this report from Mr. F. C. 
Taylor himself, the owner of the place. 
Question. Was that at night ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were the men disguised who did it ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir ; the men were all disguised. 
Question. What number were there of them ? 

Answer. I cannot recollect now the number ; it was done last year some time. Mr. 
Taylor, the owner of the plantation, reported it to General Terry, and when he returned 
they sent a communication to him warning him not to remain at his home. He went 
to the eivil courts and eould get no redress, and the advice was for him to go to the 
military, and upon that complaint and the complaint of James McHenry, a colored man, 
this order was issued by General Terry, commanding his troops to go to Summerville 
and arrest such persons as were made known to them in connection with this outrage. 
Among that number was this man who was arrested at night and put in prison. 
Question. What else did they do ? 

Answer. They did othe#thiugs, but I cannot recollect what. 
Question. W T as anybody shot or struck ? 

Answer. These colored men were shot at, and they made their escape. 

By Mr. Blair : 
Question. Shot at by the troops ? 

Ansicer. No, sir; shot at by the Ku-Klux, and the troops arrested one of the Klan 
recognized to be the leader. 

By Mr. Pool : 
Question. I was asking what else the Ku-Klux did ? 

Answer. They made an attaek upon Ben. Taylor's house and upon James McHenry; 
these men were both colored men, and were quite influential men. 
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Question. Were they republicans ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, they were republicans. They got James McHenry, and beat him and 
beat one of his sons. They shot at Ben. Taylor, and Ben. fired back upon them and 
made his escape. Then Mr. F. C. Taylor came to Rome, to see if something could be 
done. 

Question. Is he a white man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, the owner of the plantation, a fine, large plantation. 
Question. Is he a republican ? 

Answer. He is neutral ; rather inclined to be a republican ; a Union man. 
* Question. Was this man who was under arrest, and who was rescued, implicated by 
witnesses ? 

i Answer. He was implicated by Ben. Taylor and James McHenry. 
Question. Did they say they recognized him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, and so reported to General Terry, and upon that report and upon 
the order of General Terry the man was arrested. 
Question. Did they make affidavit of the fact ? 

Answer. I suppose they must have done so, or General Terry would not have acted 
upon their information. 

Question. AVas this man who was under arrest by the soldiers said to bo a leader of 
this gang? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were others arrested besides him by the soldiers ? 
Answer. My recollection is that they arrested him alone. 
Question. What has become of the man ? 

Answer. I do not know whether he is in the county now or not ? 
Question. Do you know whether he left the county after his release ? 
Answer. I do not recollect whether he did or not. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. Was not the man named Etheridge who was arrested by the military ? 
Answer, Yes, sir, that is my recollection. 



Washington, D. C, July 11, 1871. 
GEORGE P. BURNETT sworn and examined : 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) 
Question. Where do you live ? 

Answer. My home at present is in Atlanta, Georgia. 

Question. How long have you lived there ? 

Answer. I have lived in Atlanta about eighteen months. 

Question. Where did you reside before that time ? . 

Answer. In Rome, Georgia. 

Question. Were you born in Georgia ? 

Answer. No, sir ; in Tennessee. 

Question. How many years have you lived in Georgia ? 
Answer. About thirty-one years. 
Question. What is your business ? 

Answer. My occupation has been that of a merchant and planter. 
Question. Is that your occupation now ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; but I have not been merchandising for two or three years. 
Question. Do you hold any official position in the State ? 
Answer. None. 

Question. Have you ever held any ? 

Answer. I have held some little offices. I was mayor of the city of Rome ; and since 
the war I have held some positions. ft 
Question. What positions have you held since the war ? 
Answer. I was a member of the constitutional convention. 
Question. The convention that framed your present constitution ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were you a Union man during the war ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir ; I was. 

Question. What were you doing during the war ? 
Ansiver. I was looking after my planting interests. 
Question. You were not connected with the army ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. With what party have you acted since the war? 
Ansiver. The republican party. 
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Question. Have yon been somewhat active as a republican ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I presume it would be considered so, though I have not taken a 
great deal of interest in it. 

Question. You were the republican candidate for Congress in your district at the last 
election ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I was. 

Question. Did you go about in your district to make political speeches? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; I canvassed the district pretty well — almost all the counties. 
Question. Did you find any obstacle or hinderance in doing so ? 
Auswer. No, sir ; I cannot say that I did. 

Question. Was there any objection made by anybody to your making political speeches 
anywhere ?• 

Answer. Well, sir, I went from Rome to Summerville, where I was raised. I did not 
go for the purpose of making a speech ; I intended and expected to have gone in com- 
pany wi<fa General Young. 

Question. lie was the democratic candidate? 

Answer. Yes, sir; but he got away without me; I went over there, and got there 
about G o'clock in the evening, I believe ; I met a good number of citizens ; about 12 
o'clock that night some disguised men, known as Ku-Klux in that country, made their 
appearance, but they did not do me any harm at all ; they sent me a note asking me 
to leave the place, stating that I could not travel through that country ; that I could 
not be allowed to make a speech there, and that I must leave by a certain time. 

Question. Did they come about the house where you were ? 

Answer. They came within about thirty yards of me. 

Question. How large a body of them ? 

Answer. I saw about six of them ; that was all. 

Question. They were in disguise ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. , 

Question. And armed ? 

Answer. They had pistols ; they fired off their pistols all about town. 
Question. Is. that all there was of that transaction ? 

Answer. That is all. They sent me a note ; and as soon as it was delivered they left. 
The note was delivered by another party. 

Question. What was the substance of this written communication which they sent to 
you? 

Answer. It stated to me that I would not be allowed to travel through that county, 
and that I could not make a speech there; that I had to leave by 8 o'clock the next 
day ; that if I did so, and went back the way I came, I should not be harmed ; and 
that in the event I remained, I would be dealt with very severely — or words to that 
effect. 

By Mr. Beck : 
Question. In what county is Atlanta ? 
Answer. Fulton County. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) 
Question. Is that the only visit or communication you have had from any of these 

men? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What can yon tell us in relation to the liberty there is in your part of the 
State of Georgia for a man to express his political sentiments, provided his opinions 
are in favor of the republican party ? Has every man entire freedom to express his 
political opinions, if they are republican opinions ? 

Answer. I do not think it is prudent or safe in some localities for a man to express 
his opinions fully, especially if he is a republican, or has been connected with the 
United States Arnny. 

Question. Who objects to it ? 

Answer. It is very hard to say who objects to it; but it is objected to; there is no 
doubt about that 

Question, Can you give us any facts bearing upon that matter — any instances of 
which you have knowledge or information, where, in any part of the State of Georgia, 
men have prevented, or attempted to prevent, the free expression of political opinions ? 

Answer. I have iiist given you one case — my own. 

Question. Can you state any other ? 

Answer. I cannot give you anything of my own knowledge. I have heard of a great 
many things. 

Question. We allow a man to state what has been stated to him, if it came to him in 
such a way that he believes it. I ask you whether you know or have heard in any 
authentic manner of any instances where anybody has undertaken to prevent the free 
expression of political sentiments, either by public speech or otherwise. 

5 Gr 
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Answer. "Well, I could not give any such instance from my own knowledge. I have 
heard of these things. 

Question: We allow you to state anything that you have heard ; if you have heard of it 
in such an authentic way that you believe it to be true. 

Answer. I cannot call to mind any special case. 

Question. The particular subject that this committee desires to inquire about is the 
condition of your community, so far as peace and good order are concerned, whether 
the laws are executed, whether person and property are secure, or whether crimes are 
committed which are not punished, and especially whether crimes have been com 
mitted by bodies of armed men in disguise. State any such occurrences in your part 
of Georgia of which you have known, or which you have information about. 

Answer. I am pretty well satisfied that there have been a number of outrages com- 
mitted in my section of the country — principally upon negroes, although I have never 
witnessed anything of that sort. 

Question. I have already said we do not confine you to what you have personally 
seen and known. We allow you* to state any information that you have about these 
things which you consider authentic, as well as any instances which have come within 
your own knowledge. 

Answer. A few months ago — I have forgotten the date now — there was a negro killed 
in or near Rome ; I believe it was right in the town. 

Question. Do you remember his name ? 

Answer. I was trying to think of it, but have forgotten it. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. Was it the case of a negro who went by two names — one being Foster, his 
master's name, and the other Jourdan Ware? 

Answer. No, sir; this was another negro. I do not remember his name, and I do not 
remember the date; but it was some five or six months ago that this happened. 
There was a negro by the name of Foster or Jourdan Ware, who was killed. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) 
Question. The case to which you are now referring is not the case of Jourdan Ware ? 
Answer. No, sir ; I have forgotten the name of this negro. 
Question. As you understood, was he killed by a body of disguised men ? 
Answer. That was my understanding ; and, from all the circumstances, I am induced 
to believe that it was so. 

Question. Was he killed in the night ? 

Answer. I was not at the place where it occurred. 

Question. Did you hear anything alleged as to why it was done % 

Answer. I do not remember that I did hear any reason. 

Question. Did you hear that there was any crime alleged against him ? 

Answer. I think not. 

Question. Did you hear of this case of the attack on Jourdan Ware? 
Answer. Yes, sir, I heard of that case. 
Question. You used to live at Rome ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you know Jourdan Ware ? 
Anstcer. I am not certain that I did. 

Question. It seems that he lived with a man named Foster. Did you know a white 
man named Green Foster ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I knew him very well ; and I think I knew the colored man ; I am 
not certain. 

Question. Can you state any particulars you may have heard in reference to the 
attack on Ware ? 

Anstcer. Yes, sir ; I can state what I heard. A body of about twenty-five or thirty 
disguised men went one night and met him upon the road. (I think this was the case 
of Jourdan Ware.) I am not certain that they went to his house. I believe they met 
him on the road, somewhere or other, and demanded of him his arms and his watch. I 
believe he gave up his arms, and they shot him upon his refusal to surrender tho 
watch, and he died a day or two afterward. 

Question. Did you ever hear that there was any accusation of his having done any- 
thing wrong ? 

Anstcer. No, sir; I think not, except I believe I did hear that there was some com- 
plaint of his impudence, or something of that sort. 

Question. We hear from a great many witnesses about the " impudence" of negroes. 
What is considered in your section of the country " impudence" on the part of a 
negro ? 

Answer. Well, it is considered impudence for a negro not to be polite to a white man — 
.not to pull olf his hat and bow and scrape to a white man, as was always done for- 
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Question. Do the white people generally expect or require now that kind of submis- 
sive deportment on the part of the negroes that they did while the negroes were slaves ¥ 
Answer. I do not think they do as a general thing ; a great many do. 
Question. Are there many white people who do require it ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I think there are a great many who do require it, and are not satis- 
fied unless the negroes do it. 

Question. Suppose that a negro man has been working for a white man, and they 
have some difference or dispute in relation to wages, will your j>eople generally allow 
a negro man to stand np and assert his rights in the same way and in the same lan- 
guage which they would allow to a white man without objection f 

Answer. O, no, "sir, that is not expected at all. 

Question. If the colored man does stand up and assert his rights in language which 
would be considered pardonable and allowable in a white man, that is considered 
" impudence" in a negro ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir; gross impudence. 

Question. Is that species of " impudence" on the part of the negro considered a suf- 
ficient excuse by many of your people for chastising a negro, or "dealing with him V 
Answer. Well, some think so. 

Question. What other outrages have you heard of in your part of the State as com- 
mitted by disguised men ? 

Answer. Well, I have heard of outrages all over the State, but I cannot call to mind 
now the particulars. 

Question. State in the first place any incident which you may remember as occurring 
in the region of the State where yon live. 
Answer. A short time ago there was a negro killed at Marietta, Georgia. 
Question. Where is that ? 

Answer. It is above Atlanta. These things occur frequently — so frequently that 
really I never pay much attention to them. If I hear of a negro being killed, I pay 
very little attention to it, unless I should happen to know him personally. 

Question. When did you first begin to hear about these bands of disguised men — Ku- 
Klux, as they are called — being around ? They have, I suppose, appeared in your part 
of the State? 

Answer. O, yes, sir; I think so. 

Question. How long ago did they begin to make their appearance ? 
Answer. I think it has been about three years since they began, perhaps a little over. 
Question. How long is it since you heard of the last band of armed men in disguise 
going about in the neighborhood? 
Answer, About a month. 

Question. Have you any belief that this organization of disguised men that has been 
going about your country for the last two or three years has ceased or disbanded ? 
Ansicer. No, sir ; I do not think they have. 
Question. You have heard of them within about a month ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Question. In your part of the State of Georgia have there been a good many colored 
men killed by these bands ? 
Answer. There have been a good many whipped severely, and also some killed. 
Question. Have there been a good many more whipped than killed ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know of any white men having been killed by these bands of dis- 
guised men ? 

Ansicer. No, sir ; I have heard of them, but not in my immediate vicinity. 
Question. Have you heard of white men being killed by these disguised bands in other 
portions of the State ? 
Answer. 0, yes, sir. 

Question. Have they killed a good many more colored men than they have white 
men? 

Answer. I think they have. 

Question. Have you heard of any white men being taken out and whipped by these 
disguised bands ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you heard of a still greater number of colored men being whipped ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. The operations of these bands are more generally directed against colored 
men than white men ? 
Ansicer. I think so. 

Question. In your judgment, from what you have seen and heard, is there something 
of a political character about this organization ? 
Ansicer. I think it is entirely political. 
Question. W T hat makes you think so ? 

Answer. Because the parties w r ho are maltreated by these men are generally republi- 
cans. I have never known a democrat to be assaulted. 
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Question. Is that almost universally so ? 
Ansiver. I think so. 

Question. Have you ever heard of any republican belonging to any of these bands? 
Answer. No, sir ; I do not think there are any. 

Question Have the republicans of your State universally condemned and spoken 
against this organization ? 
A nswcr. Yes, sir ; I think they have. 

Question. Have the republican i>apers in your State universally denounced them ? 
Answer. I think they have. 

Question. What has been the course of men of the other party in reference to this 
matter ? How have they talked about it ? 

Answer. My opinion is that the other party haVe sympathized with these organiza- 
tions. I have talked with democrats who, I think, did not favor these things; bnt a 
majority of them, in my opinion, do. 

Question. How do they talk about the matter ? 

Answer. Some of them do not have very much to say about it in any way. 

Question Do some of them deny the existence of these organizations ? 

Anstcer. Yes, sir ; they have said they do not believe they exist. I do not think they 
say so now. I think it is pretty generally conceded now that they do exist. I think 
nobody will deny it now in that section of country, unless it be a crazy man. 

Question. Do some of them claim that these persons upon whom violence is committed 
are persons who are charged with some offense or something of that sort ? Is that 
excuse made by some of them? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they sometimes say that the men assaulted have been guilty of 
some offense. 

Question. So far as you have become acquainted with this class of outrages, have you 
generally learned that the persons upon whom violence was inflicted, (whether they 
were killed or whipped,) were persons who had in point of fact been guilty of some 
offense ? 

Answer. So far as my knowledge goes, the persons who have been whipped, as I before 
stated, are colored men, There have been no charges of anything wrong against their 
characters in any way, so far as I have heard, except in one case that I now recollect. 
A negro fellow who was whipped very severely was, I think, charged with some viola- 
tion of law in some way; but I have forgotten now what it was. 

Question. Do you remember where that took place ? 

Answer. Not far from Rome — a short distance below Rome. The negro's name was 
Hilliard Johnson. They took him out and whipped him. 

Question. Give the committee your judgment in relation to the object with which 
this organization has been gotten up. What do its members intend to attain by it ? 

Answer. Well, sir, my opinion is that the first object of the institution of the Ku- 
Klux, or these disguised bands, was to cripple any effect that might be produced by 
Loyal Leagues. That is my opinion — that this organization was an offset to the Loyal 
Leagues. 

Question. The Loyal League was a republican institution ? 

Anstcer. Yes, sir. My oinnion is that this Ku-Klux organization carried the thing 
further than they really first intended. 

Question. Do you know when the Loyal Leagues were all disbanded in your State ? 

Answer. No, sir, I do not ; but I have a pretty good idea of the time. 

Question. Have you known of Loyal Leagues being in operation in your State since 
the Presidential election of 1868? 

Answer. No ; I think about that time they disbanded, 

Question. You have not heard of their being in operation since that time? 

A nsicer. No, sir. I did not belong to the Loyal League ; I never had anything to do 
with it. 

Question. But the Ku-Klux organization kept on increasing after the Loyal Leagues 
were disbanded ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What, in your opinion, is the object of keeping up the Ku-Klux organization 
and operating it as they do ? What do they intend to produce or effect by it? 

Answer. My opinion is, that the purpose was*to break down the reconstruction acts ; 
that they were dissatisfied with negro suffrage and the reconstruction measures and 
everybody that was in favor of them. 

Question. Do you think this organization was intended to neutralize the votes of tho 
negroes after suffrage had been extended to them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I think so. 

Question. How ? By intimidating them ? 

Answer. Any way. Yes, sir, by intimidation. 

Question. Making them afraid to exercise the right of suffrage? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you believe that the organization and its operations have, in fact, pro- 
duced that effect ? 
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Answer. I think they have to some extent. 

Question. What is the state of feeling which has been produced among the colored 
people by this armed, disguised organization, and the acts they have committed ? 

Answer, Well, in my section of the country, the colored people, generally, are afraid 
now, and have been for some time, to turn out at an election. They are afraid to say 
much, or to have anything to do with public affairs. I own a plantation on Coosa 
River, upon which I have, perhaps, about 40 negroes, and some of them have been 
pretty badly alarmed, afraid to say much. Some have lain out in the woods, afraid to 
stay at home. 

Quest ion. For fear of these attacks ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I have told the negroes on my place that I thought their alarm 
was entirely unnecessary ; that I did not think they would be hurt; but they have 
got scared. 

Question. You did not think^they would be attacked on your place ? 
Answer. I did not think they would. 

Question. These men have attacked negroes in a great manyplaces. Was it your 
opinion they would not come on your premises to do it ? 

Answer. Well, I do not think they would, at least they never have. 

Question. Have the operations of this organization produced the effect described to 
any considerable extent ? Have a good many negroes who lived out in the country 
where the population was sparse, left and gone into towns in order to be safe ? 

Answer, O, yes, sir. 

Question. How extensive has that been? 
Answer. That has been pretty extensive in some localities. 
Question. The negroes were afraid to live at thinly-settled places ? 
Answer. That is what they said. 

Question. And they have broken up ami gone into the towns? 

Answer, Yes, sir ; they have gone into the towns, saying they are afraid to live out in 
the country. That is an excuse which many of them give. 

Question. This general movement of the negroes to the towns has not been beneficial 
at all in its effects ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Their labor, I suppose, is needed in the country on the laud ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And in the towns there are generally more of this class of people than are 
needed or can be usefully employed ? » 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. So for as you know or have heard, have there been any cases of prosecution 
and punishment for any of these outrages (killings, whippings, or whatever they may 
have been) committed by these armed bands? 

Answer. I think not, except in a few cases. 

Question. Have the great majority of such outrages gone unpunished ? 

Answer. So far as my knowledge and belief are concerned, they have. 

Question. Can yon give us any opinion as to why they have not been prosecuted and 
punished ? What has stood in the way ? 

Answer. In the first place, it is a very hard matter to find out who the parties are 
that commit these depredations and outrages. 

Question. Because they go about in the night and in disguise ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they go in the night and in disguise. In the next place, the 
parties who really believe they know the criminals, are afraid to say anything about it. 

Question. They .are afraid some eyil will happen to them if they give information, or 
testify, or take auy measures to prosecute ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do yon think that another obstacle has been that some portion of the white 
community sympathized with the offenders, did not wish to bring them to justice i 
Answer. O, yes, sir, I think so. 
Question. You think that has been one obstacle ? 
Answer. I do not think there is any doubt about that. 

Question. What has been the general deportment of the colored people in your part 
of the State of Georgia since they became free ? 
Answer. I think they have behaved themselves very well. 
Question. Have they as a general thing been quiet and peaceable? 
A nswer. Yes, sir, they have. 

Question. Since the colored people became free' has there been, in your judgment, any 
Just ground of apprehension that the white people were in danger from them as respectd 
person or property? 

Answer. None at all. 

Question. l)o you believe there has ever been any necessity for organizing these Krt- 
Klux bands, or other bands of white men, for the purpose of affording protection to tbo 
white peoxde against the colored people ? 
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Answer. No, sir, I do not. 

Question. Has there ever been in your part of the State any obstacle to idie expression 
of political opinion by members of the democratic party ? 
Answer. No, sir ; oh, no. 

Question. Their expression of opinion has been free and unrestricted? 
Answer. Yes, sir, so far as my knowledge goes. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. You spoke all over your district in your canvass ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I did not speak all over the district. I was in nearly all the 
counties — I believe all the counties ; but I did not speak in all of them. 
Question. The only interruption you met was at Sunimerville ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And there you did not expect to speak ? 
Answer. No, sir. f 

Question. It was there that you received this notice which you have mentioned ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were you going to leave at any rate ? 

Answer. Oh, yes ; I staid as long as I expected to stay. I had no fears of them. 
Question. That is the only interruption you met? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; that is all. 

Question. You cannot recollect of anybody else being interrupted ? 
Answer. Oh, yes, sir ; I remember of others being interrupted in that county. I 
remember a party of disguised men that took a prisoner out of jail. 
Question. I mean public speakers. 
Answer. No, sir, I do not remember any. 

Question. What was that case where a prisoner was taken out of jail ? 
Answer. I have forgotten at what time it occurred ; it has been, 1 think, about a year 
and a half ago. There was a man arrested, according to my recollection, by the 
* United States troops. 

Question. That was the Etheridgo case ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; the man was in jail, and being guarded by United States troops. A 
.party of disguised men came and took him out. 

Question. That is the man who was arrested by order of General Terry? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir, I think it was. 

Question. Was it not generally considered in your county that, while it was an out- 
rage for these men to come aud take this man out of jail, it was an equally great out- 
rage for General Terry to put him there ? 

Answer. No, sir. It was so considered by a few, but not generally so considered. 

Question. Why was it not ? 

Answer. Well, this man was a bad man — so regarded by everybody; he had com- 
mitted depredations ; and they wanted somebody to arrest him and put him in jail. 
Question. What authority had General Terry to do so ? 
Answer. I do not know anything about the authority. 

Question. What authority do your people understand General Terry had to put a man 
in jail ? 

Answer. We had a sort of military government there. 

Question. That was after your constitution had been adopted; was it not ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I think it was. 

Question. And after your legishi-sare was in session ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. After your governor was installed ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir, I think it was. 

Question. Had General Terry, or the President of the United States, or anybody else 
the right to put a man iu jaif without authority of law ? 
Answer. General Terry sent troops all about over the State. 

Question. I know he did ; but was he not just Ku-Kluxiug, in the eye of your consti- 
tution f and the Federal Constitution ? 
Answer. I think not. 

Question. Did General Terry or the President ever dare to inquire into the cause of 
the rescue of that man from them ? 
Answer. General Terry was very mad about it. 
Question. Did ho ever inquire into it ? 

Answer. The demand was made upon the judge of the circuit 

Question. We know the circumstances ; they have been testified to already ; but I 
want to know whether General Terry ever ventured to make an inquiry into the cause 
of the rescue of that man ? 

Answer. I do not know, sir ; I presume he did ; but I do not know. 

Question. Do you not know that he was afraid to inquire into it, because he himself 
was a trespasser in arresting the man ? 
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Answer. I do not know that. 

Question. Was there any law, State or Federal, that authorized the President of the 
United States, or his military officers, when your courts were open and your constitu- 
tion in full effect, to go and arrest a citizen and put him in jail, by means of the soldiery, 
without a warrant and without an affidavit ? 

Answer. It occurs to me there was a military order under which this man was reached. 
As to the legality of it, I do not remember now. 

Question. I know that the President assumed that authority, and that General Terry 
executed it; but did any lawyer, democrat or republican, ever contend that the arrest of 
that man was anything else than usurpation on the part both of the President and 
General Terry ; and did not the President and General Terry fail to have it investigated 
because it was knowu to be so ? 

Answer. I have never heard that idea suggested until within the last few days ; before 
that I never heard such an intimation. 

Question. The ease was not investigated, however, by General Terry? 

Answer. I think not; I do not know about that. 

Question. Have you not confounded the ease of Jourdan Ware with another case ? You 
say he was met on the road, and was shot because he would not give up his watch. 
Answer. Well, that may have been the other case. 

Question. Was not that the case of the man who was induced to go out by Kn-Klux, 
representing themselves as Union soldiers, who started out himself on what he sup- 
posed was a Ku-Kluxing expedition, and was shot by those fellows, after they got him 
out? 

Answer. No ; I think there was nothing of that sort. 
Question. You never heard of that ? 
Answer. I would not believe it if I did. 
Question. Why would you not believe it ? 
Answer. Because it is unreasonable. 

Question. Is it unreasonable that a negro who felt that his race had been persecuted 
should, wheu those who claimed to be his friends came and offered to go with him to 
take vengeance, go out on an expedition of that kind ? 

Answer. It would be very unreasonable for a negro to undertake a thing of that 
sort. The negroes are so largely in the minority that it is unreasonable to think a 
negro would attempt a thing of that sort. 

Question. You never heard that suggested ? 

Answer. I never have, and would not have thought of sueh a thing. 
Mr. Beck. It has been testified to here. 

The Chairman, (Mr. Poland.) You state the case, Mr. Beck, in an entirely different 
way from what the witness did who told the story. 

Mr. Beck. I think not. My recollection is that this negro was ealled upon by men 
whom lie believed to be Union soldiers, and was induced by them to go out with them 
on a Ku-Kluxing expedition. 

Witness. Now that I understand you, I would not be surprised that a negro might 
be induced probably to go into something of that sort in that way ; but I never heard 
of that before. 

The Chairman, (Mr. Poland.) The statement was that the men represented to the " 
negro that they were a body of Union soldiers, and were going out after a band of 
Kn-Klux. 

Mr. Beck. For the purpose of killing them. 

The Chairman, (Mr. Poland.) No; they did not say that. They said that they 
were a body of Union soldiers, and were going in pursuit of a band of Ku-Klux. 
Mr. Beck. You will find that they went a step further. 

The Chairman, (Mr. Poland.) The "step further" was in your question, not in the 
statement of the witness. 

Mr. Beck. The witness said he had heard that as being the fact. 

The Chairman, (Mr. Poland.) As you stated the case to this witness, the negro was 
going on a marauding expedition with a l>Ddy of Union soldiers; but the witness who 
told the story represented that they said they were going out after a band of Ku-Klux. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. You said you never heard anything about the matter in that connection ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. The way yon heard the story, the negro refused to give up his watch, and 
they killed him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he refused to give up his wateH, and perhaps his knife and pistol, 
or something of that kind. Those cases I did not charge my mind with particularly, 
as I have before stated. I know we take privileges with negroes down there that we 
do not pretend to take with white people. 

Question. Is not that done wherever you have been? Do you think a man in New 
York or Philadelphia will stand and argue with a negro as he will with a white mon 
about a matter of business ? 
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Answer. No, sir : I do not think he will. 

Question. Do you think a white man will do it anywhere in Ameriea ? 

Answer. No, sir; I think a white man thinks he is better than a negro, and will take 
liberties with a negro that he would not take with a white man. There is no question 
about that. 

Question. That is so universally ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And, I suppose, in the State of Georgia, where the negroes were formerly 
slaves, the white people are, perhaps, more sensitive about that than they would be in 
States where the negroes have always been free? 

Answer. Yes, sir, or equally as much so. 

Question. Has it not been the habit of the negroes in your section, ever since they 
were free, to flock to the towns and villages, even when there was no trouble in the 
country? Has not this practice prevailed to an extent that has been, r^erhaps, very 
injurious to them and to the people of the towns? 

Answer. I think there lias been a good deal of disposition on the part of the negroes 
to go to the towns. 

Question. And when they want to go to town ? does it not take a very little excuse to 
induce them to go there ? 

Answer. Oh, yes ; they can easily get an excuse. I think the negro likes towns better 
than he does the country, as a general thing. 

Question. Did they not have a feeling (and perhaps they are not quite free from it yet) 
that when they had been raised in the country they were not fully assured of their 
freedom till they left the place where they had been living, and set up for themselves 
elsewhere ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that was an idea that prevailed among them. 
Question. Very generally? 
Answer. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Question. Have you not known many cases where negro servants, who seemed to be 
pretty well content at their old homes, were induced to go away by simply that 
feeling, a desire to assert their right ? And were not the towns generally the places 
where they went ? 

Ansxcer. Yes, sir ; that is about correct. 

Question. Was not a bad effect produced with regard to the sense of security among 
your people by a very liberal system of pardoning pursued by Governor Bullock ? 
Was there not a good deal of complaint in regard to the manner in which he exercised 
the pardoning power? 

Answer. No, sir ; I never believed that Governor Bullock did wrong in that matter. 

Question. I am not asking for your opinion ; I am asking you whether there was not 
a general feeling of that sort pervading the community in which you lived ? 

Answer. Well, I heard some complaint of that sort, not much. I have heard some 
parties speak of it, saying that they thought he had exercised the pardoning power 
too far. But I have known the same parties to turn around and ask him in other 
cases to do the very same thing that they had been condemning. 

Question. You think he generally found somebody to indorse petitions ? 

Answer. Oh, yes, sir. 

Question. Such persons can be found in any case? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is it not the fact that the pardoning power was exercised very liberally, 
to say the least ? 

Answer. Do you want my opinion ? 
Question. Yes, sir. 

Answer. My opinion is that Governor Bullock has not exereised the pardoning power 
any farther than I should have done if I had been governor, so far as I know. I know 
that a great many negroes were convicted and seat to prison for very small offenses, 
and I believe he did right in pardoning them out, because they wero sent to prison 
many times when they ought not to have been. There were some cases in which I 
aidcil myself in getting the negroe3 out, because I thought it was right ; I thought the 
crime did not justify the sentence, and that was conceded by all parties. 

Question. You were a member of the convention that framed your State constitu- 
tion? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were you also appointed assistant superintendent of the Atlanta and Chat- 
tanooga Railroad — the State road \ 
Answer. No, sir ; I never had any such appointment. 
Question. Had you no connection with that road? 
Answer. I acted as general agent for the road. 
Question. Only that ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You had no control over the management of it ? 
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Answer. None at all, except such matters as were handed me to look at. 
Question. You had nothing to do with the general superintendence of the road ? 
Answer. No, sir ; I did not considei that my position ; I did not take any oath or 
gi\e any bond ; I simply performed such service as was intrusted to me as agent. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) 

Question. It has been said by some people that there was great apprehension that the 
community would not be safe by reason of Governor Bullock pardoning so many bad 
men. Have you ever known a case where any person who was pardoned by Governor 
Bullock committed any other offense after coining out of prison f 

Answer. I cannot think of any. I have known several that he pardoned, but I do 
not know of any offense they ever committed. 

Question. So far as you have knowledge in reference to his exercising the pardoning 
power, you Relieve he did it rightfully ? 

Answer. That is my opinion. I do not know of a single ease, so far as I have looked 
into the matter, where I did not approve of his action. 

Question. Do you know of his ever exercising this power except where it was soli- 
cited by a great many people in the form of a petition f 

Answer. It was generally in that way, I think. 

Question. And these petitions showed the approval of the people of the vicinity and 
those who knew about the case ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You think it was his eustom to act in that way? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; that was his custom, I think. 



Washington, D. C., July 12, 1871. 

Z. B. HARGROVE sworn and examined. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland:) 
Question. Where do you reside? 

Answer. I reside at Rome, Georgia, in Floyd County. 
Question. What is your occupation ? 
Answer. I am an attorney by profession. . 
Question. How long have you resided at Rome ? 
Answer. About twenty years ; nearly twenty years. 
Question. Are you a native of Georgia ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I was born in Newton County, Georgia, near Covington. 
Question. How long have you been in i>ractiee as an attorney ? 
Answer. About sixteen years, except during the interval of the war. 
Question. Have you been in Rome all the time ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, except for a brief time when I was engaged in the mail service as 
mail agent, under Mr. Buchanan's administration. 
Question. What were you during the war ? 

Answer. I was an officer in the confederate army for nearly two and a half years. I 
w*as a rebel, and a true one, I reckon, if there ever was one. 

Question. Did you serve during the entire war ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, except the time I was conuued to a sick-room. 

Question. What have been your political opinions since the war? 

Answer. My antecedents are all democratic, and it was a pleasure to me, when the 
presidential election was going on, to support Mr. Seymour and Mr. Blair. I was a 
reconstruction man, though that was rather in antagonism to my party. I was one 
of the executive committee of the county, and was vice-president of a democratic club, 
and most of the time acted as president of the club. 

Question. Do you hold any official position in Georgia now ? 

Answer. No,' sir; none whatever. I was once elected to the legislature from my 
county, and I have been twice elected mayor of my city, a small town of some six or 
seven thousand inhabitants. 

Question. You do not now hold any official position ? 

Answer. No, sir; not now. 

Question. The particular subject that this eoinmittee wishtoiuquire about, or that we 
were directed to inquire about, is in regard to the condition of the communities in the 
late insurrectionary States; to ascertain how tar pefsou and property are there secure ; 
whether the laws arc properly enforced, especially the laws against crime ; whether 
offenses are committed, and, if committed, whether those offenses are properly prose- 
cuted and pnnished, or, if not, what are the obstacles in the way of doing so; and 
especially we wish to inquire into the fact whether any offenses are committed by 
bodies of disguised men going about the country. Whatever you may know in refer- 
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ence to that, (I have stated the general purpose and object of our inquiry,) you wil 1 
now state — any facts that are within your knowledge or observation bearing upon that 
subject. 

Answer. I can state some facts, both within my own knowledge and from informa- 
tion which is reliable. It may be proper for me to state to the committee that a short 
time before the war was closed there was in my immediate section of country a consid- 
erable degree of lawlessness and violence, mostly perpetrated upon Union men by men 
who were in the confederate service and those who had left it and had banded them- 
selves together. The Union element of the country was unsafe ; many of the people 
were hung, many of them were shot at their homes, because of their attachment to the 
Union. I myself was an officer in command of a battalion of cavalry stationed where 
I live. I deprecated these acts of violence on the part of those men, and undertook to 
prevent them, and to some extent I incurred their displeasure, which has followed me 
from that time to this. While I was a rebel I tried to be a conscientious one; I did 
not feel disposed to perpetrate acts of violence on Union citizens. It was my pleasure 
to protect and shield some of them from violence, and I did it during the war. One of 
them, I think, will testify before this committee before he leaves you, I hope. I refer to 
Judge Wright, who is a thorough Union man, and a good man. I differ with him, though, 
very widely about many things. Since the war the feeling has been still very bitter 
against this Union element in some instances, especially those who have espoused the 
reconstruction cause. It has been very bitter against reconstruction men, particularly 
so against myself. One great cause, I think, for the persecution of the reconstruction 
men and the republicans is this: There is in that country now, as there was before 
the war, a class of men who are bitterly opposed to the colored people, and to whom 
the colored people are bitterly opposed. Since the war, that feeling on the part of the 
non-slaveholders toward the negroes has been worse, mostly confined to that element, 
for most of the negroes were republicans. The shrewd, smart, cunning men of the 
country among the democratic masses took advantage of that feeling. While they 
probably would not countenance any direct, open assassination, nevertheless they took 
advantage of the prejudice of this class of men against the colored people and against 
the republicans, most of the colored men being republicans, and fanned their passions 
and kept them alive against the colored people and that portion of the white people 
who acted with the republicans. By this means they placed themselves at the head of 
it, in order that they might place themselves in a position of opposition to the govern- 
ment of the country. In many instances that has been done. 1 do not say it has been 
done there in all instances; but I do believe it has been generally so. Many of them 
advised the most respectable portion of the community, as they took unto themselves 
all the decency of the country, the non-reconstruction men, or the non-action men, as 
they call them in that State, to keep away from the polls and not to vote in the elec- 
tions, to permit the carpet-baggers and scalawags, the negroes and radicals, to take 
the government and run it. I advised a different course, and during that election for 
a constitutional convention I came in conflict with those non-reconstruction men, who 
were then engaged in open acts of violence toward many. They made many threats, 
and many acts of violence were committed during that election, as was reported 
through the press of the country, and through private sources that did not find their 
way into the press, and many that will 'never find their way out, because it was not 
generally known. During the last election 

Question. When was that ? 

Answer. That was the election for members of the legislature. That comes immedi- 
ately within my own knowledge, for then I came in direct eoutlict with these lawless 
men, more or less, because then I espoused the republican cause ; that was some few 
months since. I, with some few other men who had been acting with the democratic 
party up to that time, concluded that we would act with it no longer if it was to be 
governed by such men as those. I was willing to leave the race of life free and open 
to all ; I counseled submission to the powers that rule the Government. At that time 
there came to my immediate city, and in the neighborhood, a band of men in disguise, 
some twenty in number. This was after the election. They shot a colored man in the 
suburbs of the city, very severely beat another, and also beat the wife of the colored 
man whom they shot, and who was a bright-colored woman. Is it desired that I should 
give names and dates? 

Question. Give the names as nearly as you can. 

Answer. The name of the colored man who was shot was Joe Kennedy, and the name 
of the colored man who was beaten was Jourdan Ware. In justice to those men, if 
there can be any palliation of their crimes, I will say that the reason they gave for 
beating Jourdan Ware was that he had made some insulting remark to a white lady — 
a lady with whom I am well acquainted. Previous to that time he had borne the rep- 
utation of being an humble and obedient negro. He had a little farm, and was do* -ig 
well, and was comfortable, though in a neighborhood surrounded by the poorer class of 
white people, who did not liko his residence there. He may or may not have made 
some insulting remark to a white lady ; I do not say whether he did or did not, though, 
from my knowledge of him, my opinion is that he did not. 
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Question. Let me understand the character of the allegation against him. You say 
that he made some insulting proposal to a white lady? 

Answer. O, no ; that he had just made some insulting remark. He remarked, " How 
d'ye, sis," or something of that kind, as the young lady passed down the road. She 
was a sister of the lady of whom he had rented the place on which he was living. He 
was driven away from his home, and came very near being killed. The charge they 
had against Joe Kennedy was that he had married this mulatto girl, and they did not 
intend he should marry so white a woman as she was ; and they beat her also for mar- 
rying so black a negro as he was. They told me that these men stated thafc they had 
such charges against them. They also stated in that neighborhood, as they went along 
home, that that was what they did it for. 

Question. Did you know Kennedy? 

Answer* I know the boy ; I put him to work on the police force at Rome while I was 
mayor of the city. He has as good a reputation as anybody there. I saw this party 
as they went out of town. They came groaning through the streets of the city of 
Ronie, and I heard them ; I was sitting by my stove ; it was the 6th of February, I 
think ; I did not get up as I heard them going down. 

By Mr. Coburn : 
Question. What time of the night was that? 

Answer. I think it was about 12 o'clock at night. As they came back, I raised my 
window and looked out and saw them as they passed the corner. I heard some one 
inquire who they were, and the reply was that they were some of the Ku-Klux. I was 
a little uneasy, for I had been notified by some friends that I had better be watchful 
and careful. I was not so uneasy about myself, because I generally keep myself pro- 
vided with fire-arms, and I did not think they would really attack me in my own 
house. They did no act of violence in the city except to draw their weapons on some 
men. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) 

Question. From what you could see of them, what was their appearance ? 
Answer. The night was dark, and they all looked black to me. 
Question. Were they on horseback ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I did not go out at all, for I did not want to get into any melee with 
them. They knew the opinion I had of them, for I had denounced them frequently in 
my speeches there. A short time before that, just preceding the election, some forty 
in number disguised themselvas and rode around to the different farms where there 
were a great many colored people, and some white people.; this was stated to me both 
by the whites and the blacks, and both before and since the election. They went 
there and notified them, both in writing and verbally, that they must not leave their 
homes on the day of election; that if they did they would suffer a very severe penalty. 
Some of them were very severely whipped.; two of them showed themselves to me 
with their backs very much lacerated. They were colored men, and their names were 
William Garrett and William Bradham. Those two were whipped after the election, 
as they said, for being almost too smart ; they were smart and shrewd boys ; one of 
them could read and write very well. A great many of them did not go to the elec- 
tion. There were some eight hundred and fifty colored registered voters, and some 
five hundred white persons, who acted with the republican party ; and about seven or 
eight hundred of them did not vote in the election at all. However, I do not make 
any particular complaint of that ; all things are fair in elections as in war, and if they 
could beat me in an election, all right. But I was opposed to their committing these 
acts of violence. I have no complaint to allege against the Ku-Klux organization as a 
Ku-Klux organization, if they will not commit acts of violence. If it is a political or- 
ganization, and can carry its row upon fair and legitimate terms, I do not oppose it ; 
but I do oppose this violence and bloodshed. ? There is now, or was up to a very few 
days ago, a band of disguised men who were going around through the country. 

Question. Perhaps you had better keep on in that connection and state all the acts of 
violence that have come to your knowledge, if you have not already done so. 

Answer. Well, there was a colored man that they whipped within four miles of the 
city of Rome, whose name I have forgotten. He lives on the idantation of one Mr. 
Bryant. Then there was one there, I believe, by the name of Patrick King, who was 
very severely beaten by them ; and another by the name of Hilliard Johnson. Some 
women were badly abused by them ; their names, if I remember correctly, wero Adelia 
Hortrin, Anna Bryant, and one other girl whose name I really have forgotten ; they 
were violated by these same men, as testified to by parties who saw the act committed. 

Question. Do you mean that they committed rape upon them ? * 

Answer. Yes, sir. Now, I do not believe that the Ku-Klux organization as a body 
would subscribe to such a thing as that. But it is well known to them that whero 
there are so many men together such things will be done, as it used to be during the 
rebellion ; sometimes half a dozen bad men would slip out of a company aud commit 
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some crimes that would attach to the whole brigade or regiment. I believe there 
were some clever men in the Ku-Klux organization, who fostered it for its political 
effect, but who would have no intention to countenance any crime of assassination or 
murder. There are some two or three whites who have been very badly used in my 
immediate county, whose names I have forgotten. As to the adjoining counties, I do 
not know of my personal knowledge ; I only know from high democratic sources what 
has been done by these men, all of which you will get from other witnesses who will 
testify here, and who are more familiar with the facts than I am myself. 

Question. Perhaps you may as well state, in a general way, such transactions as have 
come to your knowledge from credible sources. 

Answer. I have it from information that nobody will controvert at all. It will be 
necessary for me to state that a short time ago, about the same time these outrages 
were perpetrated in Floyd County, an outrage was committed on the plantation of one 
Mr. Foster, whom I have known for years, a democrat and a clever man. He had 
employed a number of colored people on his place, among whorn was an old man by 
the name of Ellison. Some men went there to see him during the day, while he was 
plowing in the lield, and tried to get him to enter into an agreement with them against 
the Ku-Klux. He told them that he did not like to have anything to do with anything 
away from home. Those men went to him without disguises. They finally prevailed 
on him to give them some feed for their horses, which he did. He said on his death- 
bed that he told them he had not voted at any election, that he did not think he had 
any chance in the country, and all he wanted to do was to make a living for himself, 
wife, and children. Some two nights afterwards they went back in disguise, some 
fifteen or sixteen of them, and called him out to the gate. He saw that they wanted 
to do some violence to him, and he broke and got away from them, and was about 
getting into the woods when he fell down. Before he could get up and go away they 
struck him over the head three blows with a saber and cut him to the brain, and then 
they went back to his house. After a time he got up and undertook to get back to the 
house by creeping along holding to the fence ; as he turned the corner he was met by 
them, and they shot him in both arms and in both breasts. Mr. Foster came out and 
took him up and carried him into the cabin ; he told him the facts that I have related ; 
that the men had been there before and made this request of him, and that he told 
them he did not intend to leave home and go anywhere ; that ho did not like the Ku- 
Klux, was opposed to their movements, and did not intend to go away from home. 
Mr. Foster and his two sons, both of whom had been in the army, one as lieutenant 
colonel and one as colonel, and one of whom is now deputy sheriff in my county, were 
very much excited over this, and the deputy sheriff went over there to assist in bring- 
ing these men to justice. The parties who had perpetrated this crime got very vmeasy, 
and they sent over to the officer in command of the Wells' Valley den to come over 
and assist them to coerce old man Foster and make him be quiet ; that he was about to 
expose them for killing an old negro. The officer did not go, but a few days afterwards 
sent down word to that- den that he had been informed they had gone out on that 
occasion without orders, and had killed this old negro man, and they must take care 
of themselves; that they would not bother old Mr. Foster about it at all. I got this 
information from Mr. Green Foster, a son of the old man, and who is the deputy sheriff 
of my county; he was a colonel in the confederate army, and is a high-toned gentle- 
man. He says that the senator from my immediate district, who was over there about 
this time, sent word to Mr. Kinchin Foster, that this man who was in command of 
the den which had committed this crime, had gone out without orders from 
the commander, and if he went out any more in that way they would have him 
executed. Mr. Foster told me that this senator told him so, they both being in the 
same party together. A few days before I left home, and the same day I got the 
dispatch to come here, I received a dispatch from the sheriff of my county stating that 
Mr. Green Foster had been notified in writing that he must leave there ; that he had 
been threatened by the order because he was" opposed to these acts of violence by these 
men, and was cooperating with me in suppressing it. I had fourteen warrants sworn 
out against parties whose names I had given to me by a member of the Klan, and was 
trying to have them arrested and see if I could not break up their acts of violence in 
Floyd Couutj^. It has so disturbed the labor of the county that a great many good 
men had gone off; and I thought I would see if I could not have it broken up. I got 
the governor to offer rewards for their arrest, for democrats, like mean republicans, as 
they call them, might be led to take a consideration for the arrest of criminals. Wo 
got after these parties, and they are now out away from their homes. I pat these 
warrants in the hands of Colonel Foster ; I got the names of these parties from a 
member of the Klan myself, with whom 1 was on friendly relations. Mr. Foster wanted 
lfle to get the United States authorities in Atlanta to send some assistance to him, and 
I went to see the marshal ; but he said he did not know what could be done. In the 
mean time, I left home with the matter in that shape. I am very anxious on that 
account to go back home, as my own safety, and that of some of my friends, is im olved 
in it. Inasmuch as there has been a great deal of abuse of Governor Bullock iu refer- 
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enee to offering these rewards, it may be well that I shonld state sorae facts to the 
committee to show why the rewards should have been offered, though I have thought 
perhaps they might- be too high rewards. It was thought that if we eould influence 
some prominent members of the democratic party in the county by the hope of getting 
these rewards, we might be able to get the labor of the county somewhat settled. A 
great many colored men had run away and come into the city, and a great many of 
them were on the charges of some of us. I was requested to go and see the governor ; 
I went to see him, and he asked me to make out a general statement of facts when I 
returned home, and to embody them in the shape of a proclamation, which I did, and 
sent to him. The proclamations offering rewards were based upon the statements 
furnished by me. 

Question. Those rewards were offered for the arrest of the perpetrators of these 
crimes '? 

Anmer. For the arrest of the perpetrators mentioned in the proclamations, which 
also mentioned the crimes. 

Question. The reward was offered for the killing of the old man in Chattooga 
County ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and for some other acts reported to me. Through that means I 
hoped, and I was honest and faithful in the effort, upon the advice of some of the best 
citizens of my county, that we should break up tJie operations of these lawless men. I 
do not know whether they are Ku-Klux or not, but they are men going around in dis- 
guise, and perpetrating outrages, and always on republicans ; or if on anybody else, I 
do not know it. There are some bad men in the republican party who commit acts 
which 1 do not subscribe to ; but in not a single instanee in my county have I known 
any democrat to be injured, unless it was an old man, by the name of Borden, by two 
negroes of my county, upon the highway, but not in disguise ; and they are now in 
jail, and will be tried and couvicted. There have been some few little thefts perpetrated 
in my coiyity, and in all the cases there have been prosecutions and convictions before 
the courts. But in none of these eases of outrages committed by bands of disguised 
men in my county have there been any arrests made. They have been committed 
mostly upon the defenseless and unprotected, and upon republicans. I do not know 
whether it is because they are republicans that they are abused and outraged in this 
way, but in many eases they tell me that they are told it is because they are republi- 
cans and vote the republican ticket ; and I have some good grounds to think that it is 
true and correct. That may be one way of carrying an election ; I have no objection 
to their carrying an election in that way, if they can, but I want the perpetrators of 
the crimes punished. 

Question. In relation to this particular ease, the governor did offer a reward for the 
arrest of the perpetrators i 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Has anybody been arrested ? 

Answer. No, sir, there has been no one arrested,* they have not been able to make 
any arrests. I will state to the committee — and it is in strict confidence, and I hope it 
will not be mentioned to any other witness, as it will very likely interfere with the 
ends of justice in my county — that one of these parties has been arrested, whom I pro- 
pose to use to arrest the others. He is under a bond for his appearance at court, and 
will be eouvicted of the crime with which he stands charged. He himself says that 
he did not have any hand in perpetrating some of the most outrageous crimes, and 
that he counseled and advised against it. He is one of this party of fifteen men. The 
last outrage was perpetrated only a short time since. Of the others we have not been 
able to make any arrest. 

Question. Are you speaking now of the killing of old man Ellison ? 

Answer. No, sir; I am speaking of the crimes perpetrated since then. 

Question. Were any parties arrested who were concerned in killing old man Ellison ? 

Answer. No, sir ; and they are afraid to make any move. Old man Foster told me 
himself that his life would not be worth a cent if he undertook to do it, though he says 
he knows the parties. Colonel Foster went over there to make the arrests, and he told 
me that his father and brother told him that it would not do. We had agreed together 
to put our lives in the scale aud break it up, he a democrat and I a republican. I do 
not intend to llineh in it ; I am going to see that they are broken up in my county, if 
it can be done by any fair means. If I am satisfied the government of the State and 
the Federal Government will not give us aid, I intend to organize a counter Klan, and 
when they kill one of us, I will kill two of them. I have told them so in speeches 
there, and I will tell them so again when I go back. J have not slept in peace in my 
room for months ; I have kept two double-barreled guns at my side and a repeater 
under my pillow. I have come in contact with these' men, and they have felt my hand 
to some extent; they know if they come about the house where I am they cannot get 
access to me without some of them being hurt. I have been anticipating it for some 
time past, and I fear ^t now more than before, because I am engaged in prosecuting 
these men. Colonel loster and myself had agreed, and we intend to stand agreed, to 
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prosecute these men, and have them arrested if we can do it. They have openly pro- 
claimed resistance, and, as I have been informed, they have had two or three councils 
since, and sworn to resist. The sympathies of a large majority of. the people are with 
them in their intimidation of the republicans from voting and m whipping them. I 
do not think that some of the best ones among thorn would absolutely countenance 
and aid murder, assassination, robbery, and things of that kind. But a great majority 
of them do not feel disposed to break them up, because they see it keeps the republi- 
cans away from the polls, and that is a great thing with this organization. 

Question. You spoke of the last outrage that had been committed there; what was 
that? 

Answer. That was going around and whipping a great many colored men, driving 
them away from their homes, breaking up their little farming operations, taking their 
horses away, &c. 

Question. How long ago was that ? 
' Answer. That was about three months ago. I have been, I think, some two or three 
months engaged in linding out who they were; it was only two or three weeks *ago 
that I got out warrants against them. 

Question. Was this all done in one night? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. In the immediate vicinity of Rome ? 
Anstcer. It was some eight or ten miles from the city. 

Question. Were these persons who were taken out and whipped on that occasion 
colored ? 

Answefr. All except two ; and they were not whipped, but otherwise ill-used ; those 
two were one gentleman and one lady. 
Question. They were not beaten ? 

Answer. No, sir; they were not beaten as the colored j)eople were beaten, but were 
abused in one way and another. 

Question. Did you understand that they gave any reason for doing that ? 

Answer. None, except that they had no particular business in the country. I think 
they wanted to go out generally and make a little raid on them for their guns and 
pistols, and finally drive them away from the country. 

Question. Did they take away their arms ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they took their guns and took their money. 

Question. How has it been on these various occasions when they have been out on 
expeditions against colored people ; have they taken away their guns ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and on some occasions they have taken other property; they took 
from Jourdan Ware a valuable gold watch and some money. 

Question. Mr. Forsyth, from your county, spoke of having succeeded in convicting 
three men ?. 

Answer. That was in Chattooga County. One of the men was named Pay ton, another 
was named Epps, and another was named Kelley. Mr. Epps was a man whom theKu- 
Klux had taken out of the calaboose. About one hundred and fifty went to Mr. Allgood's 
calaboose in disguise, and released him. Mr. Allgood has a large factory there ; and 
my brother was there the night it was done. He has been there on three occasions 
when they have been there in disguise. My brother is a very violent democrat. 

Question. We have heard something from Mr. Forsyth in relation to the reward offered 
by the governor in that case. 

Answer. I mentioned a proclamation of reward by the governor ; that was another 
proclamation that I myself arranged, furnishing the dates, and a statment of the crimes 
perpetrated. 

Question. You were instrumental in procuring that reward to be offered ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I did not know how large a reward he would offer, but I requested 
him to offer a reward. It may or it may not be too large ; I do not disagree with him 
in that particular. 

Question. In the other case where the governor offered a reward, you say that nobody 
has yet been arrested ? 

Answer. No, sir ; and it requires a conviction before any reward can be paid. I so 
worded it myself, in order to prevent any unfair means being taken of the governor ; I 
told him that I desired to put it in that shape. Those men who broke Epps out of the 
calaboose at Allgood's — he stated to me who the parties were that broke him out — I 
iutend to have arrested. He said ho was a member of their organization, and gave mo 
their grip, pass-word, and countersign ; and Mr. Payton also told me the same thing. 
They told me this at different times, neither of them knowing that the other had given 
the names of the same men. 

Question. You have given us to' some extent your idea as to how this order started. 
What information have yon in relation to its form of organization, and as to how exten- 
sive it is ? 

Answer. I know nothing at all except its acts ; I know nothing at all about its inside 
movements and operations. I see the victims of their wrath. 
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Question. You spoke of some information that you got from this man "who was taken 
out of the calaboose. * 

Answer. He only gave me their grip, pass-word, and countersign, told me about what 
they had done, what disguise they wore, as did Pay ton. The reason I have faith in 
their statements is that they made the statement at different times, gave the names of 
the same parties who had aided in breaking this man out of the calaboose, neither 
knowing what the other had said. 

Question. Their information corresponded ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and neither one knew what the other had said to me, or that he had 
stated to me anything about it, because they were separated. 

Question. And you did not get any information from either of them as to the particu- 
lar mode of the organization, or as to how the order was officered, &c. ¥ 

Answer. No, sir ; only that they intended to keep the negroes from voting, to whip 
them, to elean them out, and keep them from taking auy part in the elections ; that 
was their hrst intention. There have been a great many outrages committed which I 
do not think were intended by the organization as an organization ; but it is done by 
the worst element in it. Some of the organization may swear it is not done by the organ- 
ization; they do not know who did it, for a half dozou men out of fifty men might con- 
spire together and go and eommit a murder, and the others need not know anything 
about it. 

Question. You think that among the better portion of those who belong to it, it is in- 
tended to produce merely a political effect ? 
Answer. That is all. 

Question. Do you think, from the fact that such is its purpose and object, that those 
men are led not to interfere against this organization, even when it does these wrongful, 
outrageous acts f 

Answer. I have no doubt they sympathize with them. I eould give you some positive 
testimony on that point. 

Question. State any facts you knofv bearing upon that. 

Answer. Well, a very short time ago a colored man by the name of Wash Calhoun was 
working in the rolling-mill at Rome. Three parties came into Rome inquiring of some 
persons there if they could tell them where he lived, where he went to at night. They 
linally succeeded in finding out where he lived, and went and stationed themselves on the 
corner, so as to be ready for him as he went by. As he went home, about 8 o'clock at 
night, these three men shot him five times. They did not kill him, however, for he is 
alive now ; they crippled and ruined him for life. He sent for me as soon as he could, 
but I was very busy, having to leave the city, and did not go to see him. When I came 
back he was able to be brought to town to see me. He told me that he had married a 
bright mulatto girl, whom one of these men who had shot him had been keeping as his 
mistress, and that he knew of no other reason for their shooting him. There were true 
bills found against three of these parties, two of whom have been acquitted. Some of 
the prominent members of the democratic party, and generally believed to be identi- 
fied with the organization, came up and went on their bonds. One of those men has 
never been captured, but has been advised by his eounsel to keep away, that it would 
not be so easy for him to get clear as it was for the other two. 

Question. Were the men who committed the act in disguise ? % 

Answer. They were not in disguise when they were going up there, or very slightly 
disguised, if at all. They stated at the court that they could prove by twenty men 
that they were not in Rome at all; but they would uot introduce any testimony, but 
just gave bond. When the case was tried I do not think there was a doubt upon the 
mind of a single member of the court that they knew all about the murder. I do not 
think their counsel thinks that one of them had anything to do with the direct assassi- 
nation, but I am satisfied from his statements to me that he knew all about it, and that 
one of the parties against whom warrants were out was the party who did the work. 
Well, they say it is only a damned nigger killed, and it does not make any difference ; 
that is the way they talk among the more ignorant. 

Question. Did these two men who were acquitted get up an alibi*! 

Answer. They i>roved an alibi ; but there is no doubt they were in the city a few 
minutes before the shooting occurred ; but they proved that they were not there when 
the shooting occurred. These men live in the country and are sons of respectable farm- 
ers in the country. Of course when they eome to town they are taken by the hand 
by a great many men who we all know are very violently opposed to the republican 
party ; they secured bonds at once, and were released, and finally got clear. One of the 
same party has not yet been tried. 

Question. He has not been arrested ? 

Answer. No, sir; but he is there in the neighborhood. 

. Question. Is ho in the vieinity there ? 

, Answer. O, yes; I have seen him twenty times, I reckon. Well, that is one ease. I 
have no doubt in my own mind but what the sympathy of that particular element is 
with them. There are a great many good men in the party who I have no doubt would 
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be glad to see the law executed ; but of that particular under-class the great majority 
sympathize with these parties. 

Question. Let me inquire whether there has been in all this class of cases in yonr 
county, where disguised men have gone oat in bands and perpetrated any of these acts, 
anybody yet prosecuted for any of those acts ? 

Answer. No, sir ; none at all. 

Question. Nobody has been arrested ? 

Answer. None, and no effort made to arrest any except these men I am trying now tc 
have arrested. I am the only man who has sworn out a warrant against them. I 
have been working for six long months to get'into it, and I have succeeded in doing 
so. I should not have made that statement, though it may go as it is. I have made 
up my mind to fight them ; I am going to demand of my personal friends to stand 
by me, and I will see whether they go for peace and order or whether for cut-throats 
or vagabonds. 

Question. In your judgment, is the difficulty of apprehending and bringing these men 
to punishment in any considerable degree increased by this sympathy in their favor ? 

Ansiver. In some instances it is, and in others the difficulty is from fear of being 
assassinated. 

Question. Yon think that the difficulty in ferreting out and prosecuting these men is 
to some extent in consequence of the sympathy with them ? 
Answer. There is no doubt about that ; none in the world. 

Question. And you say that another great obstacle also in the way of finding them 
out and bringing them to punishment is the fear which the people have of them f 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I have been given facts by parties who have exacted from me a 
faithful promise not to give their names, for their lives would 'not be worth a cent to 
them in the neighorhood where they lived if it was known. 

Question. They are afraid to be witnesses if they know anything? 

Answer. They are not going to be ; they know facts, but will not testify to them. 
One of the witnesses who testified in court told # me a very different story; in other 
words, he did not testify to what he told me. 

Question. Ypn think this fear of being visited and punished by these bands of dis- 
guised men prevents people from either prosecuting them or testifying against thein ? 

Ansiver. There is no sensible-minded man in my country who doubts that for a mo- 
ment ; it is a matter that is known to every one ; in fact, it is plain to all of them. In 
my opinion, that is one .great reason which prevents good men from coming up and 
prosecutiug these men. The majority is so large against them, and they are so firmly 
united together by the perpetration of common crimes, that these people who know 
what they have done feel certain they will drivo them away from their homes and per- 
petrate outrages upon them if they tell what they know. 

Question. Have you heard of similar operations in other counties or in other parts of 
the State? 

Ansiver. In Bartow County, in Polk County, in Chattooga, Walker, Murray, Gordon, 
and Dade Counties, and in some other counties down in the country below Atlanta, 
these things have taken place. I presume you will have other witnesses who can give 
you very important facts in regard to them. 
# Question. I wish to inquire generally over how much of your State does this thing 
seem to extend, or is it all over the State ? 

Answer. I think probably there are many counties where there have been no crimes 
of this kind perpetrated. 

Question. In all the counties about you does this state of things to a greater or less 
extent exist ? 

Answer. Not so much in Cass County as it is in Polk, Floyd, Chattooga, Walker, 
Murray, and Gordon Counties. . 

Question. Does their plan of operations seem to be the same everywhere you have 
heard of them? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; about the same. 

Question. From what you have seen of the operations of these bands and the similar- 
ity of their mode of doing these things, what is your idea in relation to the extent of 
the organization ? 

Answer. My opinion is that, as a political organization,- at one time it ramified a con- 
siderable extent of territory ; that is my opinion from coming in contact with people 
from different parts of the State of Georgia. I do not think the fact will bo contro- 
verted that it was used as a political organization along in the election for governor, 
and in the recent election for members of the legislature, to a greater or less extent. 
Nobody can find any particular complaint or objection to that ; I do not, if they do 
not go to killing people. I had no objection to the Know-Nothings when they were a 
secret political organization, though, of course, I opposed their politics very bitterly. 

Question. Do you mean to say you do not oppose the organization in its murdering 
people ? 

Ansiver. No, sir, I am opposed to that. I say if they confine themselves within rea- 
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sonable limits, and do not violate the law, I am not opposed to them; but that, I think, 
is a violation of law, and an outrage upon the rights of a free people. 

Question. Your idea is that the general purpose of the organization is to prevent peo- 
ple from voting, especially the colored people ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, there is no doubt about it in my county ; and I presume what trans- 
pired in my own immediate eounty was the same as that which transpired in every 
other place where they had any existence at all. There was not so much necessity for 
it in some localities as in others. * 

Question. Yon think it answered the purpose well? 

Answer. Yes, sir, there is no doubt about that. 

Question. Does it have the effect of intimidating colored people and preventing them 
from voting ? 

Answer. Not only colored people, but a great many good white men. I could give 
you the names of some of the best men in my county who were absolutely afraid to 
go to the election. They would testify so, but it is not necessary to have them here 
at all. I do not think any good, clever man in my county can controvert that point 
at all. 

Question. Does this fear of evil consequences from going to the polls to vote apply to 
both sides ? Is anybody there afraid to go and vote the democratic ticket J 

Answer. You hear in one or two instances where they have got into a melee, and where 
the one party has driven the other from the polls ; but it is generally commenced by 
so-called democrats, though I do not think they are very good democrats ; not my sort, 
and I have always been one. 

Question. You say there is no general feeling of intimidation which would prevent 
the people from voting the democratic ticket ? 

Answer. O, no; they have no trouble, none at all. 

Question. But you say that the operations of these bands of disguised men do have 
the effect of deterring the republicans, both white and black, from going to the polls 
to vote ? * 

Answer. There is no doubt about that fact, none in the world ; it is as plain as the 
sun in the heavens. The most timid ones among them are not going out and come in 
contact with the violent rabble. 

Question. Have the colored people expressed that fear to you? 

Anstver. Not in many cases to me, but I have no doubt it is true not only with regard 
to colored men but white men. I tell you that some of the best men in my county, 
good, humble farmers, are afraid to vote. 

Question. You say this has had a very bad effect upon the labor of the country? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; it has pretty nearly devastated one section of my country. 

Question. Do the colored people leave the country and go into the towns in conse- 
quence of that ? 

Anstver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you known instances of that? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Does it prevail to any considerable extent ? 

Answer. I can give you the names of three or four parties who have left their farms. 

There is a Methodist preacher by the name of Well, I know his name very well, 

but I cannot call it right now ; I will think of it after a while. Some of these people, 
named Taylor, Ware, Johnson, came into town and left their places, their little crops 
of wheat, because they were driven away. And in Chattooga County I think some 
seventeen or. eighteen in different squads had to flee and get away for their lives. I 
think that was done for a different purpose than a political purpose, though that may 
have been one of the purposes ; but there was another purpose that conspired with it. 

Question. I do not refer to instances where men have been driven off pieces of land 
that somebody else wanted ; I refer to cases where the acts of these lawless bands 
have driven them away from their homes. 

A nsxeer. I have given the names of some of these parties ; one of them killed a Ku- 
Klux, and they have been after him ever since; they have been at Eome two or thiee 
times. 

Question. Was he driven away from his place, do you think ? 
Answer. I know it. 

Question. Was he attacked by a band of them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they went "to his house and very severely ill-used him and his wife ; ■ 
he shot one of them and killed him. 

Question. Did it turn out who that man was who was killed ? • 

Answer. I say he killed him ; I know he shot him ; I will not say positively that he 
is dead, but he was very se verely shot, and I believe he did kill him 

Question. Where was that ? 

Answer. That was in Chattooga County, twenty miles from Koine. 
Question. When w T as it ? 

Amwer. It was some time last year. In numbers of cases they have been driven away 

G a 
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from tlieir little homes in the country. This Methodist minister I referred to had quito 
a little interesting family, quite a comfortable home ; but he has just had to leave it all, 
and it has almost ruined him. He has been to my office, I reckon, twenty times, trying 
to get me to put on foot some way that will enable him to get his living honestly." 

Question. Was he attacked by a band of these disguised men ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; driven away from home. 

Question. Was there any charge against him ? 

Answer. No, sir, except that he was preaching to the colored people ; telling them too 
much ; he was a republican. If he has ever done anything, I have never heard of it ; he 
may have been guilty of some great crime ; but, if so, I have not heard of it, and I do 
not believe it. A great many would-be decent fellows make a great fuss about repub- 
licans being in favor of negro equality. That is one thing they do not intend to have ; 
no negro equality about it at all. They very severely beat this boy that I spoke of be- 
cause they said he married too white a woman. 

Question. Do you think this conduct toward the colored people is really designed to 
prevent them from exercising the right of suffrage f 

Answer. I do not reckon there has been anybody here that has denied that, has 
there ? 

Question. You have not heard all we have. 

Answer. I do not reckon there is a sound-minded man in the State of Georgia who 
does not know that that was what it was intended for when it was originally started 
as apolitical organization. 

Question. It was intended to neutralize the right of suffrage given to the colored 
people ? 

Answer. Why, of course; they intended to control the elections through intimidating 
the republicans in Georgia, so far as the Georgia elections are concerned ; 1 mean in 
those elections which have just transpired in the State ; that is, where we had any ope- 
rations of the organization at all. 



Washington, D. C, July 13, 1671. 

Z. B. HARGROVE. Examination continued. 
By Mr. Cobukn : 

Question. Will you state to the committee what -pretexts or excuses are offered for 
this organization, if any ? 

Answer. Well, there are some excuses given by some of these parties. 

Question. Testimony has been given here that they have been excused on the ground 
of negro outlawry, and thieving, and robbing of white men ; on the grouud of dangers 
to the white people, and things of that kind. State whether such excuses are given for 
the organization. 

Answer. Yes ; that may sometimes lead these parties to visit punishment upon the 
negro ; that may have its influence on the unthinking portion of the community. 

Question. The question is, whether these things are offered as excuses or pretexts for 
this organization ? 

Answer. I say they sometimes are, though a large number of the punishments are in- 
ilicted on mere hatched-np pretexts ; I mean those punishments that are inflicted by the 
meanest ones among them. 

Question. Testimony has been given in relation to the great objection the people have 
to social equality with the whites. Has that any influence on the minds of the people 
in organizing these societies ? 

Answer. There is no sensible man in my State that regards that question at all ; they 
consider it as preposterous. The idea of social equality with the negroes they do not 
Tear at all. 

Question. Do the negroes assert social equality with the whites ? 

Answer. No, not in the least. In my section of the State they are very humble and 
very obedient. Occasionally there is now and theu a turbulent and violent negro, as 
there was before the war. 

Question. Do they make any attempt to intermarry and mix with the whites ? 

Answer. I believe in one or two instances white women have married colored men ; 
that is all a question of taste. , 

Question. Is it a rule, or do they, as a rule, confine themselves to their own color ? 

Answer. Yes. Some poor, outcast, abandoned woman will sometimes marry a colored 
man for the aid and assistance that he can give her ; but these are very rare occurrences. 

Question. Is there any ground to fear miscegenation with the colored race? 

Answer. No, sir; it is all on the other foot. 

Question. W T hat do you mean by the other foot ? 
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Answer. I mean that colored women have a great deal more to fear from white men. £ 
Question. Is it very disreputable for a white man to become the parent of colored 
children ? 

Answer. There are frequent instances in which white men, both democrats and repub- 
licans, are fathers of mulatto children. I do not think that the upright and olear- 
thinking portion of the community would consider it very reputable "conduct for a 
gentleman who made any pretensions to gentility, I know some one or two instances 
where men who hold prominent and high positions have got mulatto children, but they 
are generally democrats ; sometimes there may be a republican guilty of the same 
offense. I do not think it is confined to any one particular party. 

Question. Something has been said about the origin of Ku-Klux, about its being de- 
scended from the old patrol system, as a means of guarding society from outlawry ? 

Auswei: I thinlv that probably the Ku-Klux organization in its inception and 
birth — well, I do not know if it may not be considered as true that it was intended to 
prevent any violent outbreaks among the colored people if any should be intended. 
That was so in the State of Tennessee, as I have heard it stated by Tennesseeans who 
came to my town. But it was afterward seized hold of as a political machine, and 
then these great crimes and outrages were perpetrated upon the colored people in 
many instances without any provocation whatever, except to prevent them from exer- 
cising their right at the ballot-box. That is a fact that I do not think any well-dis- 
posed thinking man will attempt to controvert at all ; the occurrences are too frequent 
and flagrant. 

Question. Do you hear any justification or defense of these outrages or of this organ- 
ization ? 

Answer. Well, I do not think there can be any excuse whatever. 
Question. Do your papers defend them, or does the public defend them, and, if so, 
how f 

Answer. Yes, sir ; our papers, in my immediate eity, openly defend the operations of 
the Klan, saying that they are doing good service. You will frequently hear prominent 
men there say they do not intend to allow any negro equality in the country, and that 
this organization is to prevent that. 

Question. Mention the names of the papers. 

Answer, The Courier and the Commercial of Rome. They are very bitter in their 
denunciation of the Ku-Klux bill passed by Congress. I do not think the bill ever had 
any terrors for the law-abiding people of the country. I am not afraid of being pun- 
ished under it. I think the great ground of opposition to the Ku-Klux bill was the 
fear that it would punish these men for their erimes, and really give the colored race 
some little fairer opportunity of having justice done them. 

Question. You spoke of men being driven from the eountry into the town. Can you 
give the committee an idea of the number of them, or of the places from which they 
were driven, within your knowledge ? 

Auswei: I was in Atlanta with a gentleman friend of mine, who is a wealthy planter 
of Alabama, He was there trying to get help to go down on his plantation. He was 
very angry, and I believe was buying some shot-guns. He said he was going to get 
his labor and go there, and he was going to put shot-guns into their hands to kill the 
Ku-Klux with ; that they had driven the labor out of the eountry. He wanted me to aid 
him, and he said that he had found that the labor had been driven away from that 
section of the State also. 

Question. Who was this man ? 

Answer. ISts name was Robert Thornton. 

Question. Where does he live ? 

Answer. He lives in Cherokee County, Alabama, just over the line. He was very 
angry, and it was from him that I learned there had been a great many colored persons 
driven off in his part of the eountry. I then got to inquiring around, about the mat- 
ter, and I found that a great many persons had been driven off from the country there. 
I am in Atlanta as much as in Rome; I practice there as much as I do in Rome ; I have 
an offiee there. 

Question. You practice law in Atlanta ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; in some particular cases only; I am prosecuting some claims there 
before the railroad commission, some railroad settlements. 

Question. Are these organized bands at work at present, riding about ? 

Antrim: Not to my owu knowledge. I have received a communication from Rome, 
stating that a few days before they had been at it again in the county adjoining mine— 
Chattooga County. It is a frequent occurrence there. I think they go around onco 
or twice a week probably, and notify all the colored men that they must stay at home 
and keep at home. 

Question. The simple question is whether, as a matter of fact, these organizations 
have ceased, or do they still continue ? 

Answer. I do not think they now ramify so considerable an extent of country as they 
3id a month or two ago; there are not the same causes now. But just before the elections 
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there were frequent outrages ; the outrages were more frequent then than they have 
been since. 

Question. Have you any idea as to what would be the proper remedy for these evils 
and these disorders there ? 

Answer. I do not think with the present feeling in tliat particular section, of which 
I gave you some mention yesterday, they ever intend to live in any peace with the col- 
ored people in the South. Colonization of the colored people would be one remedy. 
Another remedy is an amendment to *the Ku-Klux bill, and to have it strongly enforced. 
They can only know that they cannot violate the law by feeling the heavy hand of 
power, It has been a matter of great surprise, of painful surprise, that there should 
have been an effort, on the part of a portion of the democrats in Congress, at its last 
session, to deny the existence of these outrages. It is also a matter of surprise that 
the papers there should undertake to cover and shield these parties; it is weakening 
the democratic party very materially in my section. 

Question. Is it only the democrats who desire to cover up these outrages? 

Answer . A great many of them have tried to shield them ; to deny the existence of 
these facts right in the face of them. 

Question. Would not the more honest of the democrats there favor an investigation ? 

Answer. Well, a great many of them are opposed to the Ku-Klux bill, and then man y 
of them are not opposed to it, because they are not afraid of being punished under it ; 
they do not violate any law. But, as I said, it is a matter of painful surprise to vhat 
particular class of men who act with the democratic party, that there should be any' 
democrat who undertook to deny the fact. I think if they had admitted the fact there 
would not have been that difficulty in the grand juries of our country which has 
divided the grand juries in my county. One of the grand juries reported the Ku- 
Klux, and condemned its operations. For that both of the papers there very bitterly 
denounced the grand jury, and said it was only an invitation to a radical Congress to 
pass a Ku-Klux bill and put the heavy hand of oppression upon them. The next grand 
jury reported adversely to that, right in the face of the fact that this Ku-Klux organi- 
zation had .been riding up and down the very streets of Rome with their pistols 
drawn. 

Question. How are your grand juries composed ? 
Answer. Generally of very good men. 
Question. Of what color are the jurors ? 

Answer. They are exclusively white. The laws of the State of Georgia require jurors 
to be the most respectable and intelligent citizens of the community. I have never 
seen any colored juror in the State; I do not seriously object to that, for I want to see 
good, sensible men upon the juries of the country. x 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. You live, I believe, in the same district with Mr. Burnett, who ran for Con- 
gress ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Mr. Forsyth is your district attorney ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And Mr. Sheibley is your postmaster ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are those men in possession of means of information as to the true condi- 
tion of affairs in the district they represent, or counties in it. 

Answer. Well, Mr. Burnett would probably not have so good an opportunity of know- 
ing the true condition of things as Colonel Forsyth or Mr. Sheibley. 

Question. Was not Mr. Burnett a candidate for Congress ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; he was. 

Question. Was he not in most parts of his district ? 
Answer. I think he was during the canvass. 

Question. Would he not necessarily have been thrown in contact with a large number 
of persons ? 

Answer. I suppose so. 

Question. Would he not have a large amount of information ? 

Answer. I say he would not have so large an amount in my own county as the other 
gentlemen you have named, especially in my own immediate neighborhood. I only 
speak of matters that surround my own little home particularly. 

Question. If he is a man of observation his means of information, with his experience, 
ought to be pretty large ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he is a man of ordinary ability and observation. 

Question. You speak about white men being the fathers of mulatto children ; is that a 
peculiarity of Georgia? 

Answer. No, sir ; it is not confined to any particular State. 

Question. Have you not for instance seen as many mulattoes in the State of New York 
as in Georgia? 
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Answer. I have only been in New York once, and that for but a short time. Do not 
understand me as saying that it is eonfined to any particular set of men. I say that 
both republicans and democrats all over the country have done the same thing, I reckon. 

Question. You do not give that as any peculiar evidence of the demoralization of your 
people ? 

Answer. If it is, they have been demoralized a good many years. 
Question. And the balance of the country has also been demoralized much in the same 
way? 

' Answer. I reckon ; I do not know anything about it. 

Question. You said that once in a while a white woman would mary a black man ; 
» that always gives offense to people in that region of eountry, does it not ? 

Answer. I think that is more or less wearing away ; people are accommodating them- 
selves more to the laws of the land. I speak of it as a question of taste. 

Question. Has not that been in Georgia, as well as elsewhere, one thing that has 
always given dissatisfaction ? 

Ansiver. I believe that some who are not so charitable and liberal in their views as 
others have generally denounced it. 

Question. You think the bulk of your people have not ? 

Ansiver. I do ; I am willing myself to let it be a question of taste on both sides. 

Question. Do I understand you correctly as saying that you think that the greatest 
. amount of bitterness toward the colored people, and of opposition to the acknowledg- 
ment of their civil rights, is shown by the lower orders of your white people, who 
themselves have not been slaveholders. 

Answer. I think the greatest degree of bitterness is felt by that class of people. 

Question. Do I understand you to say that your papers, which you named, and other 
papers in your State, uphold the nerpetrators of these outrages, and justify them? 

Ansiver. Well, they have apologized for them. 

Question. In what form ? 

Answer. Well, I think that you can very readily get hold of copies of both of these 
papers. 

Question. But I cannot testify to them here. 

Answer. I am satisfied that up to within a very short time they have been defending 
the Ku-Klux organization : they have been denying the existence of any such organiza- 
tion : they did it for a while. One of the editors of my town fell into the hands of the 
Ku-Klux organization, and they made him dance in the mud for half an hour. They took 
him for another individual. However, they apologized to him, and he afterward spoke 
very kindly of them in his paper, although they had drawn their guns on him. 
He told me this himself. The editor of the Commercial has written two or three very 
strong articles of advice to the Ku-Klux Klan, as well as in defense of them. 

Question. Do you mean to say in defense of the acts of outrage ? 

Answer. He defends by way of denial. 

Question. By denying them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Whether he believes them or not yon do not know? 
Answer. I am satisfied he believes them now. 

Question. Are you satisfied he believed them at the time he was defending them ? 

Answer. I am on more intimate terms with one of them than with the other. Proba- 
bly I may have gone too far ; I might say that in my opinion he knew it. 

Question. You gave as an evidence of the intense bitterness of those papers, and of 
their encouragement of the Ku-Klux Klan and its operations, their opposition to the 
Ku-Klux bill ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You gave that as an evidence of their indorsing Ku-Klux operations ? 
Answer. No ; I do not wish to be understood in that way. 

Question. What did you mean by finding fault with them, as you evidently did, for 
opposing the Ku-Klux bill ? 

Answer. Well, I believe they did not desire it enforced against these parties who 
were whipping and scourging these people in the way I have mentioned ; that was 
probably one ground of the opposition of some of these parties ; only some of them 
I would say. I suppose there was opposition to the Ku-Klux bill on the part of many 
intelligent people, because they believed it was an infringement upon State rights. 

Question. Do you not know that there were very many leading republican papers in 
the country that were bitterly opposed to the Ku-Klux bill ? 

Answer. I read the papers, and I know to some extent that is true. I only state that 
in my neighborhood the reason of the opposition on the part of that particular class of 
people was because it would probably give the colored people some little fairer show- 
ing before the courts of the country. 

Question. I want to see if any paper in Georgia has said more against that bill than 
has been said by the republicans. 

Answer. I am free to admit that there were a considerable number of republican 
papers that opposed the bill, and upon the ground that it interfered with and was an 
{infringement upon State Rights. 
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Question. Do you not think that was a legitimate ground of objection to it ? 
Answer. Well, at one time I might have thought that it would be fair and legitimate ; 
but this is an extraordinary occasion and we live in no ordinary times. 

By Mr. Blaiii : 

Question. Almost anybody would agree to that statement who lives under Bullock, I 
think. 

Answer. I do not indorse all of Governor Bullock's acts. If you will interrogate me 
a little, I think I could probably give you some light on that subject which you have 
not got. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. Did you ever hear anybody use stronger language among your people or in 
your papers than this which I will read from the New York Evening Post : 

" Freedom cannot exist under a centralized government. Take from the States those 
local and municipal powers and duties which the Constitution secures them, make the 
Federal courts police courts, the Federal marshals policemen, detectives, and spies ; 
give the Federal Executive authority to interfere at his will, with soldiers or with his 
civil officers, in the internal affairs of the States, and you break down the only safe- 
guards of liberty, and prepare the way for an imperial despot." * * * * * 

" Doubtless niany men in Congress act in ignorance and out of motives of humanity 
and generous regard for those whom they believe to be weak and injured. But behind 
these stand other men whom no one imagines to be humanitarians, whom no one sus- 
pects to act in ignorance, who comprehend but too well the drift and meaning of the 
unconstitutional and centralizing legislation they urge, who are preparing revolution, 
fostering and increasing disorder, accustoming the people to violent measures and 
repressive legislation, to force bills and standing armies in time of peace, because thus 
their hidden plots of ambition can be realized, because every day which sees their 
ruinous policy continued brings nearer the time when they may snatch supreme power, 
crush liberty, destroy the safeguards of the Constitution, and make themselves mas- 
ters of the nation. 

" That is the real meaning of the Ku-Klux legislation. Its promoters are the ene- 
mies of the Union, the haters of liberty, the secret plotters of our ruin as a free people. 
They will not succeed, for the people cannot long be deceived. But it is for the repub- 
lican leaders now to say whether they will cast off these evil guides, or whether, fol- 
lowing them,, they Shall be overwhelmed in Jhe same condemnation with them by an 
alarmed and indignant people.' 7 

Answer. I have no doubt that was his honest opinion. 

Question. You have read that ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you heard any stronger language used by any gentleman in your 
State than is used there! 

Answer. No, sir ; I do not know that I have. That others have not used as strong 
language does not do away with the fact; he does not indorse the Ku-Klux acts. 

Question. In what way did the papers you refer to indorse their acts? 

Anmcer. By strongly defending them. 

Question. By defending their acts ? 

Answer. By defending the course of the Klan j they did not mention their outrages. 
Question. If you want to say that your papers defended the outrages, say so ; if not. 
say so. 

Answer. I testified on yesterday that there was a large number of democrats 

Question. I am speaking of the papers of your town. 

Answer* I will give it to you in a moment. I testified yesterday that a large number 
of the truest and best men we had in our town rather sympathized with this organiza- 
tion, in the object for which it was organized, and in occasionally ill-using the negro; 
but I do not believe they would openly advocate assassination. I believe these parties 
would defend the Ku-Klux for going out and whipping a negro ; and if you will get 
their papers you will find it so. 

Question. Whipping them for no cause whatever ? 

Answer. The papers said that one cause was that one of the negroes had used this 
sauey expression to a white lady, of which I told you yesterday; that was the ground 
upon which the paper defended that particular outrage. In regard to the other one, it 
made no excuse at all for his defense of them. 

Question. You say it was a matter of painful surprise to democrats in your country 
that the democrats here opposed the Ku-Klux bill ? 

Answer. I said it was a matter of painful surprise to them that democrats here denied 
the existence of the organization and of their crimes in their opposition to the Ku-Klux 
bill. 

Question. You say that many of your democrats are in favor of the Ku-Klux bill ? 
Answer. I think they are ; that is my opinion ; in others words, it has no terrors for 
them ; they do not particularly fear it. 
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Question. Who of your democrats are in favor of the Ku-Klux bill ? Give me the 
name of a democrat in the State of Georgia who is in favor of that bill. 

Answer. I am not directly familiar with the sentiments of any except those with 
whom I associate. 

Question. Give me the name of some respectable democrat who is in favor of the Ku- 
Klux bill. 

Answer. I do not think Dr. Gregory, of my town, would be opposed to it. 

Question. Have you heard him say that he favored it ? 

Answer. I have. 

Question. Is he a democrat ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He has always been a democrat ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is he a prominent citizen there? 
Answer. He is the mayor of my town. 

Question. Ho believes' that the powers conferred in that bill are strictly constitu- 
tional ? 

Answer. No ; neither do I ; that is, not according to our old Constitution ; but times 
have changed, and we simply agreed that we would not oppose the Ku-Klux bill, be- 
cause it had no terrors for the law-abiding people of the country. We agreed that it 
was an extraordinary occasion ; that there was so much violence in the land that it 
required some extraordinary remedy to reach the disease. 

Question. You say that you do not believe it was constitutional according to the old 
Constitution ? 

Answer. Well, if we had the old Constitution as it was, there might have been some 
doubt about it. 

Question. What I want to know is, what was the surprise of your democrats at the 
course of the democrats here ? 

Answer. The surprise was that the democrats here would deny the existence of this 
organization and of their acts. 

Qtiestion. How long ago did you quit the democratic party? ^ 

Answer. I expect it quit me about eighteen months ago. 

Question. O, it quit you, did it? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. In what form did it quit you ? 

Answer. It went into the hands of violent men, and, as I thought, it undertook to 
live by means of violence. 

Question. It defeated you as candidate for mayor of Rome ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. It also defeated you as candidate for the legislature ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; but I suppose that was a foregone conclusion anyhow, for they* 
knew I was opposed to them ; that was all fair. 

Question. You were a new convert to the new order of things? 
Answer. I am a reconstruction man. 
Question. You voted for Seymour and Blair? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And obtained office at that time ? 

Answer. I obtained office as a reconstruction man, and I obtained it from Judge 
Wright's son, whom I bitterly opposed. I had backbone, and received support from 
prominent democrats, who afterward deserted me and went over to the side of the 
enemy, and left me where I agreed to stand. 

Question. How came it that you got to writing proclamations for Governor Bullock ? 

Answer. I do not write the proclamations; I specified some particular outrages, gave 
him some definite facts, and requested him to issue proclamations in accordance with 
those specifications. I did it in order to interest parties that I thought would be will- 
ing, for a consideration, to do something to break up these gangs of Ku-Klux. 

Question. Do you think anybody in your conntry has been more denunciatory of Gov- 
ernor Bullock, up to within the last eighteen mouths, than you were? 

Answer. Have you ever heard that I denounced Governor Bullock? 

Question. I never saw you until yesterday. 

Answer. I have had my deep sympathy for Governor Bullock, and I have defended 
him upon the stump. 

Question. For all his expenditures and acts ? 
Ansiver. No, sir. . 

Question. Have you not denounced them ? 

Answer. I denounce everything that is wrong. I expect Governor Bullock has got 
one "of the strongest letters of denunciation from me that ever he got from any man in 
Georgia, in which I expressly declared that I did not agree with him in some of his 
measures, and that I should denounce them. 

Question. Yon have privately written to him letters as denunciatory of some of his 
measures as any man in the State of Georgia? 
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Answer. I wrote him that I did not agree "with him at all in them. 

Question. I believe that yon said that you wrote him letters as denunciatory as any 
from any other man ? 

Answer. I said that, while I felt kindly disposed toward him, I could not subscribe 
to some of his measures. 

Question. Since you have become a republican, have your friends been applying to 
Governor Bullock for office, or anything of that sort ? 

Answer. I have never asked Governor Bullock to aid me in procuring any office only 
during the session of the legislature, when I said to several friends — republicans and 
democrats — that if a bill establishing a district court there became a law, I desired to 
be appointed in my district ; but I never made any application to the governor, for I 
have no idea in the world that Governor Bullock would appoint me to any position ; I 
have never asked him for one. 

Question. I framed the language in that form so as to know what office you have 
asked your friends to ask for you. 

Answer. I was a clerk of the senate of the legislature upon the recommendation of 
personal friends. 

Question. After you were defeated for the legislature ? 

Answer. No, sir; before. 

Question. And your friends intended to get you appointed circuit judge? 
Answer. I simply made the declaration that I would like to have that position. 
Question. Is that the only position your friends have asked for you, that you are 
aware of? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I have never asked Governor Bullock for anything. 
Question. Have you got your friends to apply to the President for anything for you ? 
Answer. I have never applied to.the President, but I shall do so if he is elected in the 
next campaign, as I hope he will be. 

Question. Have you picked out the iwticular office you would like to have ? 
Answer. I have no objections to telling it. 
Question. I would like to know. 

Answer. Well, I would like to be governor of one of the Territories out West. 

Question. I do not think anybody will interfere with you if Grant is elected. 

Answer. I might be induced to support my clever friend, General Blair, again, if he 
comes down from his high horse and supports conservative measures. I would take 
great pleasure in supporting him as I did before. However, I will take occasion to state 
that Colonel Atkins, revenue collector, told me some time ago that if I desired a posi- 
tion with him I could have it. I have not concluded to accept, but I may do so. That 
was simply a voluntary offer of his own. I said that the republican party was under 
no obligation to mej that I had opposed it iu my county, and could not ask anything 
at it|S hands. I can get along and manage my own canoe without any position of that 
kind. 



Washington, D. C, July 13, 1871. 
Hon. AUGUSTUS R. WRIGHT sworn and examined. 

The Chairman, (Mr. Poland.) As this witness has been called at your instance, Air. 
Blair, you will please commence his examination. 

By Mr. Blair : 
Question. Where do you live ? 

Answer. I live in the northwestern part of the State of Georgia, in the city of Rome, 
and the county of Floyd. 

Question. How long have you lived there ? 

Ansiver. I have lived, not in the city of Rome, but in that and the adjoining county, 
since 1836. I went there before the Indians were removed, and commenced life there 
in my profession. The railroads and the steamboats built up a city at Rome, and I 
moved down there, because it was a better place in which to practice my profession. 

Question. State what public positions you have held ? 

Answer. In my twenty-seventh year, if I remember correctly, I was elected circuit 
judge of the Cherokee circuit of Georgia, as it has been called. My remembrance is 
that I filled that office about seven years, and then resigned it, its labors being 
more than I was willing to perform. I was afterward a member of Congress, of the 
Congress before the seceding Congress ; but I was not in the seceding Congress. 

Question. Were you in the Congress that went out on the 4th of March, when Presi 
dent Lincoln came in ? 

Answer. I was in the Congress before that. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. You were in the Congress that went out in 1859? 
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Answer. I judge I went out in 1859, because secession was in 1861. I ought to have 
stated, perhaps, that in the presidential contest, when Mr. Lincoln was elected, I was 
oue of the candidates for presidential elector for the State at large, Mr. Stephens 
being the other. We were on the electoral ticket for Mr. Douglas, and canvassed the 
State to some extent. I met Mr. Douglas in the upper part of the State and carried 
him a part of the way through the State; Mr. Stephens then received and went with 
him through the State. Mr. Stephens and myself canvassed the State to some extent 
together, while the other electors, the district electors, were also active in their respect- 
ive districts. 

By Mr. Blair : 
Question. You opposed the act of secession, did yon not ? 

Answer. I opposed it with all the power I had on earth. There was no man in the 
Union, North or South, more utterly hostile to the act of secession than I was. Ought 
I not, in answering your question, to state the fact that I was run in my county of 
Floyd as the Union candidate for the convention in Georgia that seceded ? 

Question. Yes ; state all the facts. 

Answer. They ran me against my son-in-law, who unfortunately differed with me, a 
very prominent young lawyer, now dead. The fire-eaters ran him against me, upon 
which they made a great point. I should have gained the race then, except upon the 
solemn p]edge made that if the State seceded the question should be referred back to 
the people. Upon that pledge I was beaten three hundred votes in a county that gave 
twenty-five hundred votes. Do you want to know what offices I have held under 
both governments? 

Question. Yes. 

Answer. That convention met at the capital of Georgia, and organized ; there were a 
majority of Union men in the convention when it organized, at least that was the un- 
derstanding — they had been elected as such ,* but they were controlled one way or an- 
other by the revolutionary spirit which governed there. They elected delegates to 
meet at Montgomery, Alabama. The delegates were elected in this way : In order to 
prevent division in the State, after Mr. Stephens, who was a member of the conven- 
tion, agreed to go, and the balance followed him, the two parties had a convocation, 
and agreed that each would select so many men, the Union party so many, and the 
fire-eaters so many, and that there should be no schism in the State, and that the vote 
should be unanimous for the persons thus selected. The convention voted unanimously 
for every name thus selected, except mine. When my name was announced, a gentle- 
man from my county, (Colonel Fouche",) who was elected, with my son-in-law, to the 
convention, as my remembrance now is — at all events he was there, and I think a mem- 
ber — said that I was not, in his opinion, faithful to the people of the South; that it. 
was not safe to intrust me with that office, and he therefore insisted that I should not 
be elected. Notwithstanding the agreement that had been made, and notwithstanding 
I had been selected by the Union element, and the agreement was that neither was to 
interfere with the other, they ran against me Dr. Miller, a Senator who came here and 
was admitted ; he came within two or three votes of beating me. I was at home, two 
or three hundred miles from there, and had no knowledge of what was done ; it was 
all done without my knowledge and approbation. When I first received the news of 
my election to Montgomery, with the understanding that the question of secession had 
not been referred back to the people—for I had always said that when the people, upon 
a fair vote referred to them, voted to quit the Union, I would go with them— but I did 
not intend that Mr. Yancey should " precipitate the cotton States into a revolution." 
He had used that phrase in a secret letter which had been obtained. I said that if 
they wanted to divide the Union, they should understand what they were doing. 
When I heard that they had sent these delegates to Montgomery to frame a now con- 
stitution, and had not referred the question back to the people, I openly announced 
that I would have nothing to do with the treasonable project. Now, public sentiment 
in the South is very violent; you have no idea of it. You have never been, any of 
you, at the starting of a revolution. You have no idea how it sweeps over the land. 
It is like a New York riot, and men had better get out of the way of it. I made a 
speech in the City Hall of Rome, and but for a few personal friends they would have 
killed me right there. I understood that several thought I ought to be killed for try- 
ing to stop the course of events. Well, you know that, passed off, and everybody 
joined in, especially Mr. Stephens, who seemed to be a leader of the Union element. 
He seemed to think that it was a better programme not to create division at home ; 
that opportunities would probably present themselves, in taking office, to scotch the 
revolution. 

Question. Was that determination of yours facilitated in any way by the non-action of 
the Government here, and the course of the extreme radical politicians of the North, 
in assenting to the severance of the Union ! 

Answei\ I do not think so ; there was no assenting to the severance of the States. I 
took office by the persuasion of my friends, under the idea that it was possible that we- 
could stop the revolution, with the idea that if the Union men wholly ignored it. it 
would go on and a collision would be inevitable. 
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Question. You do not understand my question. 
A nswer. May be I do not. 

Question. I do not sx)eak of your assent to the severance of the States, hut of the 
seeming assent given by the extreme republicans of the North to the severance of the 
States, as shown by Mr. Greeley's publications, and others. 

Answer. Oh, yes ; I do not think that had any influence ; with me I know it did not ; 
bat I think it is true that it had influence on our southern politicians. Mr. Toombs, 
in a public speech in the city of Atlanta, declared that the chances were, I think he 
said nineteen out of twenty, that the North would let us go ; that the North would 
not fight. I have no doubt it influenced the action of a great many of them, to a 
very great extent. Yes, I think the action of the North was wholly unexpected. 

The Chairman, (Mr. Poland.) 1 do not think the committee is charged with the 
duty of ascertaining how the rebellion was brought about. 

Mr. Blair. These matters were brought in without intending to have them 
expressed. 

The Chairman, (Mr. Poland.) Your inquiry, in regard to the public positions which 
he held, is all proper. 

Mr. Blair. Of course, that inquiry is made of every witness, in order that the coun- 
try may underst and his means of information upon matters of public interest. 

By Mr. Blair : 

Question. Having got through with so much of the preliminary, I will state that the 
object of this committee, as has several times been announced by the chairman and 
others, is to ascertain the present condition of affairs in all the late insurrectionary 
States, with respect to the execution of the laws and the security of life and property 
there. You will, therefore, please give the committee such information upon that sub- 
ject as you have in regard to your State. 

Answer. Before I answer that question, let me ask permission of the committee to 
make a further statement. There is an idea abroad that I am a very violent politi- 
cian ; that I was disposed to be a secession man, to encourage secession, to break up 
the Union. Why, sir, if there ever was a man on earth who had an idolatrous rev- 
erence for the Union, I believe I was that man. I was in congress, the confederate 
congress, and continued there until I was voted out on account of my reconstruction 
movements. The last act of my political life was the introduction of a resolution in 
the confederate congress, proposing to the Federal Government to call a convention of 
the States for the purpose of reconstructing the Government of our fathers, and stop- 
ping the revolution. Why, sir, there were thirty men on the floor in an instant, hal- 
looing " Mr. Speaker " at the top of their voices. And this little Clapp, if I remember 
aright, of Mississippi, got the ear of the speaker, and moved that the galleries be 
cleared, and the doors closed. I did not know honestly but what I should be slaugh- 
tered right there on the floor. I explained to them that I had no intention of being un- 
faithful to my section, or to the body of which I was a member; but that it was my 
l onest judgment that it was best for our people, in every view, that we should try to 
get back. I thought it was the best thing as an abstract question originally. I did 
not want to separate the Government; I never did; it never suited me; and then I 
thought it would break down inevitably. I thought it was vastly better for us to get 
back under terms of agreement than to break down and be at the absolute disposal of 
the Federal Government. I do not know tnat I am acting in fidelity to tell what was 
done in secret session ; I do not w T ant to violate anything of that sort. I do not think 
that it is a violation, for the resolutions got out some way and were published in some 
of the northern papers, and they were published in one or two of the papers of the 
South. The most of them were afraid to publish them ; I think the Selma paper pub- 
lished them with commendation, and I think that Avas the only paper that did it. I 
think a member from New York read them here in the House of representatives, and 
used them as an argument to show that we on our part w r ere ready to yield and make 
peace if the Government here would make the necessary movements. That was about 
the last act of my political life. 1 was beat out then by a gentleman on account of 
my reconstruction measures. Let me tell you again, Mr. Stephens and myself were 
classmates in college. I have a great esteem for him; I think he is as pure a man as 
ever was on earth, and I am satisfied that he has.as great an intellect as any man in 
this country. But I think that after he got into congress, he finally became in his 
mind affiliated with the movement of the secession party, and was willing "and per- 
haps anxious to have a separate government. I never was in favor of it. I know that 
in a brief conversation at his own residence, in Richmond, out of regard to me, perhaps, 
he told me that my movement in that time was really dangerous to me. I did not say 
to him that I thought if I had the influence and power of such a name as his to help 
me we might do something; but I did not have it. I make this statement to show yon 
that my testimony is not to be regarded in the light of a partisan ; I do not want it 
regarded in that light. It is not true that I am a partisan, let who will make that 
representation. I believe it is best for this people always to be together under one 
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government, if it is possible ; and I see no reason why we should not be the command- 
ing government f not only on this continent, but in the world, fully equal to King 
William of Germany, where there is a great government, beyond all controversy. I 
want to say another thing to yon before I pass from that. President Lincoln was 
watching the course of every man in the confederate congress, I suppose. I owned a 
plantation below Rome when the war commenced. Rome was right in the track of 
the armies, and I moved down on my plantation, for I had a large family, and daugh- 
ters among them, and I wanted to be out of the way of the armies. I went there and 
determined to stay there, let the consequences be what they might, whether I lived 
or died. A great many of our people refngeed and ran away ; I determined to stay. 
In the fall of 1864 Senator Spencer was at Rome, then a subordinate of General Corse. 
A man by the name of Shorter had refngeed, and left a lot of cotton, two hundred bales 
or such a matter, in charge of his nephew, to do the best he could with it, but he ex- 
pected to lose it. My brother had married a sister of that nephew, and Spencer was 
up there at Snorter's residence, in Rome, where the cotton was. He was talking with 
the Federal troops, and finding that I stood very fair with them, that they regarded 
me as favorable to a reconstruction of the government, as doing all I could to bring my 
people back without abandoning them, that I stood in a favorable attitude with 
them, he dropped me a note, which I got clandestinely, stating that from the way 
the Federal officers talked, his opinion was that I could save that twohnndred bales of 
cotton which General Vandever, then commanding there, was about to send off under 
some statute as confiscated cotton, and that I should have one quarter of it for myself, 
that one quarter of it should be for my brother Moses, who was then an exile in Ken- 
tucky, on account of his politics. He had a daughter abont grown, a very pretty girl, 
and another one nearly grown, and his family was living right opposite the river. 
I had great anxiety to remove them, for they were the object of incessant assault by 
the confederate scouts, as they called themselves there, for they knew that they were 
there within what was called the Yankee lines. I was fearful every day of violence 
to them, but I had no means of protecting them. Confederate money was not worth 
a dollar a bushel with the Federal Government. This nephew of Snorter's knew 
or believed that it would be a strong inducement to me — and it was a powerful one — 
for I saw in the cotton arrangement the means of protecting the family of my brother. 
1 declined at first to have anything to do with it, because I was afraid. But finally I 
got to Rome and formed Spencer's acquaintance. As soon as I told him about the 
facts of the case he told me he would help me. But Vandever refused to do anything 
toward saving the lot of cotton. Spencer said, "I know him, and I will have that all 
fixed." In a few days afterward, I do not remember how long, about midnight one 
night, I was arrested. There was a regiment, or a part of a regiment, of Federal 
cavalry that surrounded my house and arrested me, very much to my alarm and to the 
alarm of my family. The officer came in and said that he was directed to say to me 
that I would be respected and protected; that I was not arrested for the purpose of 
imprisoning me. That relieved me somewhat. I was carried up to Rome, and Spencer 
told me that Vandever was about sending the cotton off to a man in Charleston, who 
he thought was a partner of his in his speculations; that they had telegraphed to 
General Sherman to send for me, and in the mean time the cotton was stopped. When 
I got down to Atlanta I spent the most of one day there with General Sherman in 
talking with him ; and I take this occasion to say that if I disagreed with him on one 
solitary principle of policy at the time, as explained to me by him, and of the purposes 
of President Lincoln, I do not now remember it. I know that I was ready and 
prepared to stand by that policy and carry it out at that time; that is, when we 
broke down, which I knew was inevitable very soon. Well, Sherman stopped the 
cotton, and sent me to Washington to see President Lincoln. I came here, staid three 
days, and saw Mr. Lincoln several times, for the first time in my life. And I will say 
now, judging from my intercourse with him upon that occasion, that I do not know 
that 1 ever saw a public man who, in my opinion, was more truly devoted to the wel- 
fare of his country — not to a part, but to the whole of the country. He seemed to 
sympathize with the people of the South in their calamities. He declared to me again 
and again that he did not have one single impulse of anger toward them ; that ho 
desired nothing in the world but the preservation of the Union. I know from my 
conversation with him at that time that he had no great idea of giving the negro 
the ballot, no more idea than he had of making his exit from the earth. I know we 
talked over the capacity of the negrO in that line, and he did not talk as if he thought 
the negro was capable of self-government. He wanted him emancipated, and free, 
and protected; that suited me. I want you to understand that President Lincoln 
never promised me that I should be governor of Georgia when the office was free; but 
from all that was said, I had good reason to believe that I should be appointed to that 
office. But in the mean time Lincoln was killed, and Johnson came in as President. 
Ho had axes of his own to grind, and I had nothing to do with him. I did not like 
him as a politician when we were democrats together; he ran one schedule rather, 
and I ran another. I regarded Mr. Lincoln's death, and the falling of the Presidency, 
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by constitutional provisions, into the hands of the — I will not say a drunken tailor, 
but a man, in my opinion, wholly unfit for any such position, as most unfortunate for 
this country. Unfortunately, Johnson professed to be a friend of 'the South, ami 
became its advocate. It was very natural, perhaps, but it seoined to me that the 
North lost sight of the true state of the case entirely, and made a war upon ray people 
that ought to have been made upon Johnson alone. If they had broken him of his 
office, in my opinion, it would have been right ; at least that was my view of it, and 
it is my feeling yet. He betrayed the party that put him in power ; their indignation 
against him was a just one personally, a righteous one; but my people got the punish- 
ment that ought to have fallen upon his head. 

Question. Do you mean to say that he betrayed the party that elected him when he 
followed„Mr. Lincoln's policy 1 

Answer. Did he follow his policy? 

Question. He did ; straight as a line. 

Answer. Well, I do not know abont that; I will not say that he did not follow Mr. 
Lincoln's policy, for I do not now remember what Mr. Lincoln's policy was. But let 
me tell you a little occurrence: when he went into the presidential chair he made a 
speech in which he used this remarkable language^ "Treason must be made odious and 
traitors punished." Now, I do not think that was President Lincoln's policy. My 
partner, who was a violent secessionist, but as good a man as ever lived in the world, 
came into my office absolutely white with alaroi. Said he, " Have you read Johnson's 
speech ?" I said, l< I have." He said, " What does it mean V I replied somewhat jocu- 
larly, " It means that God Almighty saw that Lincoln was too good a man for you fire- 
eaters, that raised all this trouble in the country, and he has raised up this drunken 
tailor to punish you as you deserve." 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) 

Question. I think all this is hardly according to what we are charged with. We are 
directed to inquire whether the laws were properly enforced, especially the criminal 
laws ; whether special or unusual crimes are committed by bands of disguised men, 
and, if so, how they are punished, if punished at all. We are directed to ascertain the 
present condition of the country. 

Ansiver. Upon that subject permit me to say to you that we must first understand terms. 
Ku-Kluxism is a word used to mean different things. As a lawyer, you know that 
words are the signs of ideas, and you must be particular in their use. If you mean by 
the Ku-Klux Klan that there are any organized secret clubs, having correspondence 
with one another throughout the State, having their signs and pass-words and all that 
sort of thing, like the Free Masons and other secret societies, my candid conviction is 
that there is no such organization ; I have no idea there is any such— none in the world. 
That there is violence in that country occasionally, everybody knows to be true ; no 
man who has any self-respect would deny that there is violence by men in disguise, 
and by meu having local organizations. I am satisfied that there is one in the adjoining 
county to the one in which I reside. But I must say to you, so far as my observation 
has gone, I do not think that its purposes are evil. While I cannot approbate it, because it 
is not the way to keep up good government, still I do not think its purposes were evil or 
that they are now; I have no idea they were. I have reason to believe, without positively 
knowing it, that some of the best men in the county either belong to it, or encourage it. 
I think that the organization was formed with reference to what they conceived to be an 
imminent danger to society. The negro element, you know, is one thing to a white man 
at the South and another to a white man at the North, just as different as heaven and 
hell. It is difficult for us to understand one another upon that subject, or to have a 
proper conception of the relations which exist there. The men at the North stand off 
and philosophize with the negro and experiment with him, and all that sort of thing. 
The man at the South just siniply feels that he may be at any time in danger ; that ex- 
periments with the negro are dangerous ; that they may not result in serious danger, 
and that they may result in serious danger. We have had w T hite men down there in 
both parties, bad white men belonging to the democratic party, and bad white men 
belonging to the radical party. I may say to you, and I speak it honestly, that in my 
opinion the republican party North possesses as much intelligence and virtue as the 
democratic party ; I am not sure but more, for you outnumber them. But it is not so 
down South. The men who uphold radicalism down South, as a rule, are bad men ; 
that is my judgment of them; they are unfit to govern any conn try in the world; 
they are dangerous elements among the negroes. From my heart I sympathize with 
the negro.; he is ignorant, to some extent confiding, superstitious, and easily made to 
believe anything in the world, especially by white men, and more especially by those 
white men who profess to be his friends. Well, we have felt that there is danger. I 
saw men moving among them, from whose conduct I apprehended danger, and a col- 
lision between the two races. I think, gentlemen, that these local organizations have 
sprung out of the necessities of the case, or the supposed necessities — out of the belief 
that the life of society was, to a greater or a less extent, in danger. I saw a report in 
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the papers this morning— I reckon you have all read it— of the testimony of Major Har- 
grove, of my town ; he is my personal friend, and I am his ; he is my client. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. What does that paper say ahout his testimony ? 
Answer. The paper says : 

" Mr. Hargrove, of Georgia, was next put on the stand. He says no intelligent or 
candid man in the State will deny the existence of the Klan, or that its purposes were 
to practically nullify the working of the acts of Congress by which the right of suf- 
frage was conferred upon the negroes. The organization was political, and com- 
posed entirely of democrats, and labored solely in the interest of the democratic 
party." 

Now, I do not believe that, thongh I do not charge Major Hargrove with swearing to 
what he believes to be a lie ; but 1 do not believe one word of it. I am here to say to 
yon most solemnly, that if there is any organization to prevent the negro from exercising 
the ballot, it has not come under my observation. If anybody has ever attempted to 
prevent one from voting in my State, or in my county, I have never known it. 1 know 
that at the election, shortly after the ballot was given to him, there was some appre- 
hension of a riot. The negroes crowded the polls, and the white men wanted to vote ; 
it was a new thing to the white man to see his former slaves at the polls ; but still the 
Government said that he must go there. My advice to the white men was to keep 
away from the polls, and let the negroes vote first, and in that way they could prevent 
a riot ; that if it was insisted that the negroes should vote, let them vote first. My remem- 
brance is that the white men stood off and never cast a ballot until the colored vote was 
safely deposited. I never heard any complaint before that anybody used violence to 
keep the colored men from voting. I am astonished at that part of Major Hargrove's 
testimony. One of my own slaves came to me not long ago, with two papers, one 
given to him by a democrat, and one given to him by a radical, and wanted me to read 
them. He said to me, "Massa, these white men bother me about votiug; one white 
man is after me and then another, and I want you to tell me how to vote." He is a 
mulatto of some intelligence, and he had been my carriage driver, but he knew noth- 
ing about politics. I said to him, " Go and vote as you please, if you vote at all ; but 
it is just as well for you to continue at your labor, and let the white men fi^ht it out 
among themselves." I do not know what he did. I state before this committee that 
I never tried to influence the vote of a colored man in my lite. I say I do not think 
he should be permitted to vote ; not because T have any prejudice against him, but 
because I do not think he is capable of self-government. That opinion is as honest as 
I live. I should have the same hostility to the Chinese, if they formed the same 
element of power in my State ; I think I should be more opposed to them than I am 
to the negroes voting. * I am astonished at this statement of Major Hargrove's. The 
only scene of violence I ever witnessed, or any indication of one in my State, was at an 
election not long ago; I do not remember what the election was. I saw some excite- 
ment in the streets as I came out of my office, and I inquired what it was. I was 
told that some negroes were about to mob a negro who had voted the democratic 
ticket, (his name was mentioned, but I have forgotten it,) and that the white men 
were arming themselves to defend the* negro who had voted the democratic ticket. I 
took up the idea, from something said to me, that they did not intend to let the 
negroes know they were going to arm themselves, and be in preparation to defend the 
attacked negro. I expostulated with my friends, and said if they did such a thing 
they should let them know it, for it would probably prevent the assault. I think thej 
did let them know it, and it did prevent the assault. From what I have heard 
that is the only violence I have ever known. I say now, that my honest conviction 
from my own observation, is, that there is more hostility exhibited tow r ard a negro by 
my republican friends when he votes the democratic ticket, than there is exhibited by 
the democrats when he votes the republican ticket. For myself, I was satisfied that 
he would vote that way, and sort of calculated that he would. The radicals solicited 
him very strongly to vote with them, and the democrats stood off. Now this Ku-Klnx 
Klan, if you call it by that name, was organized, I think, with reference to wherever 
a man was likely to be troublesome, white or black, to take him in hand, and let him 
know by personal violence, if necessary, even unto death, that the interests of society 
cannot be tampered with. I expect you have had these gentlemen tell before you 
only what I have had from rumor, about some violence done to a negro clergyman of the 
Northern Methodist Church. He seems to have had a sort of mission given him to 
preach over in the adjoining county of Chattooga, where these Ku-Klux are. I 
never heard the boy preach, and therefore I cannot say, from my personal knowledge, 
that anything he said was incendiary, or calculated to excite the one race against the 
other. But it' the truth was told me, his preaching was more of that character than 
scriptural or doctrinal. No doubt this Klan took him in hand ; whether they simply 
got after him and he ran off, I do not remember; perhaps they got him and whipped 
him. I think that was done under an honest conviction that he was doing mischief 
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and no good. Well, now, the Klan came up to within two or three miles of the city 
of Rome not long ago ; these disguised men that I am talking to yon ahout I have no 
doubt they are organized along the line of Alabama. They came up not far from 
my residence, I am informed ; I live a little out of town. They took a negro man and 
white woman, who were living in a state of adultery, and paddled them both, I 
suppose, and burned up the cabin. 

By Mr. Blair : 
Question. What was the name of that negro ? 
Answer. I have heard, but I could not say now, 
Question. Was it Kennedy ? 
Answer. I really cannot say. 

Question. I asked the question because it has been testified to here that she was a 
mulatto woman ; that in the case of John Kennedy, he was said, by some of the 
witnesses, to have had a mulatto wife. 

Answer. This is the first time that I ever heard that the woman was a mulatto; I 
have uniformly heard that she was a white woman, but I do not know. 

Question. Did the persons who punished them assign as a cause for it that the woman 
was too light colored to cohabit with so black a man as he? 

Answer. I do not think so ; but then, as I have remarked, I never saw her. 

Question. She was a white woman f 

Answer. That was my understanding and the understanding of the community in 
which I reside. Therefore public sentiment seemed to say, " While we do not advise 
these things, we caunot say anything about them, we do not care about them, let them 
go." Now, further upon the subject of disturbances; in regard to this Methodist 
preacher. After the preacher was disturbed in some way, I will not say how, a man by 
the name of Eekridge or Ackridge, I have heard the name called both ways, was sup- 
posed to have been engaged in that depredation, and we supposed that it was after- 
wards the cause of his arrest, which I will uow proceed to tell you about. I must tell 
you the whole of that, because you ought to know it. There was a new judicial circuit 
about to be made, called the Rome circuit, while the legislature was in session some 
year ago or so. The democrats had the power to defeat that measure. They wrote up 
to my city to know what the lawyers of the city of Rome said about the making of 
the Rome circuit. We needed it very much *; I think there were a thousand cases on 
our docket, and we could not near do the business the way the circuit was organized ; 
but we were all very much afraid of the appointment of a certain man as judge of the 
new circuit if it should be made. He was a man of ability and capacity ; he was 
regarded not so much a dishonest as a tyranical man, an overbearing man. There was 
a general idea that he would be a great scourge if he was put on the bench. So we 
sent somebocly to see Governor Bullock, and ascertain if he would pledge himself to 
appoint Mr. Harvey, now the present judge, who was understood to be a republican. 
He was a native-born citizen, a quiet, orderly man, a member of the church, and though 
not renowned as a lawyer, we thought he had judgment enough to make a fair judge, 
and we believed him to be honest. We said to Governor Bullock, that if he would 
appoint Harvey, the democrats would vote for the bill. The governor made the pledge 
that Harvey should be appointed, the democrats voted for the, bill, and the circuit was 
made: but to our utter astonishment he appointed a man by the name of Kirby, a man 
nobody had spoken of for the office. Personally, I was very well satisfied with Kirby, 
for he was distantly related to me by marriage, and I regarded him as an honest and 
faithful man. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland : ) 

Question. You spoke of some gentleman whose appointment you feared ; was that 
Mr. Kirby ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I may as well give his name. He was Colonel Daniel S. Printup, a 
good lawyer, and a man of capacity ; but we had the idea that he was too overbearing, 
and we did not want him. He was from New- York, Governor Bullock's State, and we 
were told that the governor was carrying on some operations in New York to some 
extent with his friends. We were alarmed and afraid that he would appoint Colonel 
Printup, and we could and would have defeated the bill but for the pledge that he 
gave us that he would appoint Mr. Harvey. He appointed Judge Kirby; and while 
that satisfied me personally very well, it dissatisfied the community very much. 
There was a sort of idea got out at once that there was* some purpose to be answered, 
the people did not know wnat. Things went on; Kirby was sworn in ; perhaps pre- 
sided as judge once or twice. He went down to Atlanta, and then came back, and in 
a few days a body of United States soldiers followed him to the county of Chattooga. 
That created intense excitement, and the question was asked, "What does that mean? 
Why are these soldiers sent here f" Aud public suspicions fell immediately upon 
Kirby, that he had brought them there. They were sent over to Chattooga, and were 
quartered in Summerville, the little county town in Chattooga, and the residence of 
J udge Kirby. 
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Question. Is that west of Rome ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, and very elose t& the Alabama line ; a little above Rome, and west 
of it. 

Question. Not on the river? 

Answer. A littie above the Coosa River. Floyd runs to the Coosa River and to- the 
Alabama line. Well, of eonrse it was a subject of conversation and much conjecture 
as to what was meant by that movement. Some said that Judge Kirby was afraid of 
being Ku-Klnxed ; others that he was afraid of his personal safety, and that troops 
were sent there to protect him. Well, the idea occurred to me r and to all thinking 
men, that that could not be the object, because he was going about all over the dis- 
trict, holding his courts, and the troops did not follow him. If the Ku-Klux wanted 
to kill him, or any thing of that sort, of course there could have been chances 
enough to do it. They were there a few days — I do not know how long — when we 
were startled with the news that they had gone, late at night, to Ackridge's resi- 
dence, arrested him while he was in bed, without informing him of what he was guilty, 
carried him up to the court-house jail, and put him in a dungeon. Well, that created 
very great excitement. I will not say whether I was consulted upon the subject of 
bringing him out upon a writ of habeas corpus, or whether it was merely con- 
versed about ; but I know that I gave it as my opinion that it was useless to 
take out any such writ, for the military would not respect it. I know it was under- 
stood, I do "not know how, that the military would not pay any respect to a writ of 
habeas eorpus, and none was taken out. In a few days we heard that between two and 
three hundred men in disguise had gone to Summerville, seized Judge Kirby while in 
his bed, took him out and told him that unless Ackridge was released in thirty minntes 
they would hang him ; that they believed he had brought these troops there for the 
purpose of arresting people and overawing them, and that they would hang him unless 
Ackridge was given up. The Federal officer was seen and talked to, and he told Judge 
Kirby that if his life was in danger, he would deliver up the prisoner. Judge Kirby 
told him that he had no doubt that they would hang him if this was not done. And 
the officer turned Ackridge over to these disguised men. I am told, I do not know that 
it .is true, that they pledged their honor to deliver him at any time to the sheriff on 
any civil process, when he could be tried before the courts. 

Question. What was Ackridge eharged with ? 

Answer. I never knew; the military never gave a reason for his arrest that I ever 
heard of. We simply supposed that it had reference to this marauding upon the Meth- 
odist preacher; we just simply supposed so ; I judged it was that, for I did not know 
any thing else. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. You say the arrest of that man under those circumstances caused a great 
deal of excitement in the community ? 
Answer. It did, very intense excitement. 

Question. It has been testified to here, I will not say as a ground of complaint against 
you, but that while you opposed the rescue of the man by these disguised men, at the 
same time you were very bitterly opposed to the imprisonment of the man in the way 
in which it was done ? 

Answer. I was. 

Question. Those are the facts about that 1 

Answer. Yes ; I expressed my utter indignation at it before he was rescued, and 
without any knowledge that he would be rescued, as one of the most lawless acts ever 
performed by any government on earth, and I still honestly think 'so. 

Question. At the time of that arrest by the military, was there anything like a re- 
quirement with the provisions of the fourth article 'of amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States ; was there any warrant issued, any affidavit or affirmation, 
or any steps required to be taken to put the citizen on his defense ! 

Answer. None that I ever heard of; I do not believe there was any; if there was it 
was made to the military authorities and was unknown to the civil authorities. I am 
sure Ackridge and his friends knew not what the charge was : they suspected, but it 
was only suspicion ; he had been a confederate soldier, and had done a great many 
acts during the war ; but they did not know upon what ground he had been arrested. 

Question. About what time was that arrest made? 

Answer. I have a poor mind for dates. 

Question. You ean come within a year of it? 

Answer. I do not think it was more than six or eight months ago. 
Question. Was it or not after the constitution of Georgia was adopted, and after her 
legislature was in session ? 
Answer. O, yes, sir. 

Question, After her governor had been duly installed, and after she was restored to 
the Union even according to the forms prescribed by Congress? 

Answer. Certainly it was, according to my understanding; and that was one reason 
why it was such an outrage upon our feelings. 
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Question. Do you know upon what authority General Terry, or any of his soldiers, 
were arresting citizens of Georgia at that time without any charge against them of 
having committed any offeuse ? 

Answer. I do not ; I could not imagine. 

Question. Had they been called upon by the government of the State ; had martial 
law been declared ; had the writ of habeas corpus been suspended ; had any county 
been declared in insurrection, or had anything been done to warrant any arrest by the 
inilitary ? 

Answer. I do not know that there was ; perhaps the governor had called upon them ; 
I do not know that.' 

By Mr. Blair: 

Quesfion. Do you say they refused to obey a writ of habeas corpus ? 

Answer. No, sir; but there was an understanding that they would not obey it. 

Question. None was sued out ? 

Answer. None was sued out. I do not remember whether I was actually consulted 
about suing one out or not. But the understanding was that they would not obey it 
if it was sued out. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. Was General Terry pretending, under any authority given him by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to be authorized to arrest persons in Georgia, without giving 
any cause for it, but for anything he pleased, as the military commander of that dis- 
trict ? 

Answer. I did not so understand it. I have reason to know that there was no process 
of the court that could not have been executed in the case without the least difficulty. 
1 am sure that the sheriff could have summoned a dozen good and true men to execute 
any in his hands if anybody had resisted. I feel the responsibility of what I am swear- 
ing, when I say that at the time I looked upon it as a most unmitigated act of military 
power, without any pretext or adequate excuse. I felt so; I may have been mistaken, 
but that was my honest feeling, and it is so yet. I do not think any justification can 
be made for it. 

Question. Do you know that on the 4tli of January, 1870, an order was issued from 
Washington, in the following words : 

" [General Orders No. 1.1 

"Headquarters of the Army, 

"Adjutant General's Office, 

" Washington, January 4, 1870. 
"By direction of the President of the United States, so much of General Orders No. 
103, dated headquarters third military district, (department of Georgia, Florida, and 

Alabama,) Atlanta, Georgia " 

The Chairman, (Mr. Poland.) Are not all those orders now on record? 
Mr. Beck. I want to prove that President Grant and General Terry were the original 
Ku-Klux in Georgia; that these acts were done by their authority; that the President 
was acting in violation of law ; that his general was acting in violation of law, and that 
they were themselves tresspasers and usurpers in the arrests that were made. 

The Chairman, (Mr. Poland.) So far as the facts are concerned upon which you 
base all that, are they not already npon record ? 
Mr. Beck. They are not upon our record. 

The Chairman, (Mr. Poland.) Not upon the record of our committee, but they are 
iipon public record. 

Mr. Beck. I do not think that one man in ten thousand knows these things ; they 
]ust assume that what the President and General Terry did was right, and that who- 
• ever opposed them were Ku-Klux and scoundrels. Now, I hold that whoever in time 
of peace arrests a citizen in violation of the Constitution, without any charge against 
him, and puts him in jail, is himself a violator of the law. 

The Chairman, (Mr. Poland.) Is it necessary to ask that of this witness ? 
' Mr. Beck. I think it is, just as much so as it is to ask him about the organization or 
uniform or purposes of any Ku-Klux bands that have been doing wrong. 

The Chairman, (Mr. Poland.) That is not in any public record here. 

Mr. Beck. Neither are these orders in any public record here; they are merely in a 
speech made by a member of Congress, by myself. 

The Chairman, (Mr. Poland.) I made the suggestion with a view to shortening the 
inquiry. 

Mr. Beck. I want to ask this witness whether these orders 

The Chairman, (Mr. Poland.) They are contained in a speech made by yourself in 
Congress ¥ 
Mr. Beck. They are. 
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The Chairman, (Mr. Poland.) Does this witness know more about them than 
you do ? 

Mr. Beck. They have complained of this witness as not being a law-abiding man, 
because he condemned the acts of General Terry in arresting those citizens of his State. 
I want to show the facts upon which he did so, that he condemned the acts of the Pres- 
ident and of General Terry; and I want to prove by him that General Terry never 
investigated that case. I know where the shoe pinches. 

The Chairman, (Mr. Poland.) You entirely misapprehend my idea. I do not suppose 
that everything else in the world, all the public documents, and all the public history of 
this country, are to be ignored unless they appear in evidence before this committee. 

Mr. Beck. Neither do I ; but this is not in any public history. 

Mr. Blair. I do not see how an intelligible understanding of the affairs of Georgia 
at that time can be had without these documents. 
The Chairman, (Mr. Poland.) Well, go on. 

Mr. Beck. General Terry was there for some purpose; and I want to show. that he 
was there in violation of the Constitution and laws of the country. 

The Chairman, (Mr. Poland.) I suppose that everybody who knows anything at all 
about public affairs knows that he was there by order of the President ; whether that 
order was legal or illegal is a question of opinion entirely about which each one of us 
can exercise his own judgment, without asking this witness about it. 

Mr. Beck. We put in the correspondence of a newspaper yesterday, to get at the 
tone of that particular paper. 

The Chairman, (Mr. Poland.) Well, we will take up a great deal more time talking 
about it than by letting you go on and make all the inquiries you wish ; but I do not 
myself see any point in it. 

Mr. Beck. I will show the country the point in it before we get through with it. 

The Chairman, (Mr. Poland.) You have done so already, if there is any point in it. 

Mr. Beck. On the 2d of January, 1870, General Terry sent the following telegram to 
General Sherman : 

" [Telegram.] 

"Atlanta, Georgia, January 2, 1870. 

"General W. T. Sherman, 

" Commanding Armies of the United States : 
" I have assumed command of Georgia as a district. Since my last telegram I have 
become convinced that my assignment as a district commander was necessary, and I think 
I should be clothed with the powers given by the reconstruction acts. I would suggest 
that the orders proposed in my report of August 14 be issued. I think that the 
knowledge that I have those powers would go far to obviate the necessitv for their use. 

< 'A. H. TERRY,. 

"Brevet Major General" 

On the 4th of January, 1870, the following order was issued here : 

" [General Orders No. 1.] 

"Headquarters of the Army, 
"Adjutant General's Office, 

" Washington, January 4, 1870. 

" By direction of the President of the United States, so much of General Orders No. 
„ 103, dated headquarters third military district, (department of Georgia, Florida, and 
Alabama,) Atlanta, Georgia, July 22, 1?"68 ; and so mueh of General Orders No. 55, 
dated headquarters of the Army, Adjutant General's Office, Washington, July 28, 1868, 
as refers to the State of Georgia, is hereby countermanded. Brevet Major General 
Terry will, until further orders, exercise within that State the powers of the com- 
mander of a military district, as provided by the act of March 2, 1867, and the acts sup- 
plementary thereto, under his assignment by General Orders No. 83, dated headquarters 
of the Army, Adjutant General's Office, Washington, December 24, 1869. 
." By order of General Sherman : 

"E. D. TOWNSEND, 

"Adjutant General.' 9 

On the 12th of January, 1870, General Sherman telegraphed to General Terry as 
follows : 

" [Telegram.] 

"Headquarters of the Army, 

" Washington, January 12, 1870. 

" General A. H. Terry, Commanding Department of the South, Atlanta, Georgia : 

" I answered your dispatch this day, and am assured it was sent. I will sustain you in 
the exercise of any authority that will maintain substantial good order until the State 
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•of Georgia is recognized by the Executive and by Congress. Even then some lawful 
means will be found whereby we can defend our own friends from the Kn-Klux or band 
of assassins. I think the use of our soldiers should be limited to maintaining the 
peace, while you, personally, are vested with executive authority over governor and 
legislature till the State is fully admitted. You, on the spot, must be the judge of how 
far it is politic or wise to interfere wkh the component parts of the legislature-elect, 
or with their proposed legislation. 

" W. T. SHERMAN, General." 
By Mr. Beck : » 

Question. Now I want to ask whether or not you consider that the attempt of the 
President, or his general, to make a military commander and his soldiers superior to 
the laws and the constitution of Georgia, and all your eouits, was in itself a gross vio- 
lation of every principle of constitutional law, and the arrest of that man under it was 
also a violation of law? 

Answer. Well, 1 have just stated that I felt as indignant as a man well could feel at 
that action of the Government, because I thought it was not only a usurpation of 
power, but it was unjust; and, to tell the truth, I viewed it as the last, extrernest act 
of despotism. I know of nothing that could more vitally affect the citizen than to 
permit the military to arrest him without giving him reasons for that arrest. If there 
is anything worse, it has not occurred to my mind. Therefore, I felt mortified, hurt, 
chagrined, indignant, as much as any man could. I will tell the whole truth. I have 
nothing to conceal. When I heard that the Ku-Klux had released the man— Judge 
Kirby is my personal friend, related to me by marriage — when I heard that the Ku- 
Klux had released the man, I said that I rejoiced that Judge Kirby had received no 
personal injury, but I did not see how it was possible for me y *o condemn the act, for 
I knew no other way of wresting a citizen from the hands of power. I said that in 
the honest impulse of my heart ; it may have been improper for mo to have said it. 
probably it was in our peculiar condition ; but surely before the war it would not have 
been improper to have said it. 

Question. Were your courts open at that time ? 

Answer. They were ; and if the process of the law had been resisted at any time I 
have never heard of it. 

Question. Had any public notice been given in any form, indicating that any necessity 
existed for a departure from the ordinary proceedings in courts of justice to bring 
men to trial ? 

Answer. None that ever came under my observation. 

Question. There was no public proclamation declaring those counties, or that particu- 
lar county in a state of insurrection or rebellion, or anything of the sort ? 
Answer. None that I ever heard of or saw. 

Question. Was there anything, in fact, in the attitude of that county that authorized 
or required any such extraordinary proceedings on the part of either the President or 
his military officers ? 

Answer. Well, I think not. 

Question. Do you remember whether during that same time General Terry removed 
from his office a man by the name of Wetmore, who was au ordinary, I believe you call 
it, a judge of probate? 

Answer. Either judge of probate or ordinary, he is known as either, and he had both 
titles. Well, I could not answer that question ; there was so much said about the 
arbitrary acts of the military at the time, and so much complaint made of one sort 
and another in other sections of the State, that I positively ceased to pay much atten- 
tion to it ; I just concluded that it was the duty of the people to submit to it, no matter 
what it was, that we would have to submit to it. Therefore I could not say what hap- 
pened out of my immediate section. 

Question. Did or not those illegal acts of usurpation, on the part of the military 
power, convince your people th'at they were outside the ordinary pale of the law to a 
great extent, as it was administered to other people and in other States, and that they 
were the victims of vengeance f 

Answer. Well, sir; I have felt, and I have felt honestly, that the white race at the 
South were pretty mueh without a friend or protector in the world. Whether that 
was a just sentiment or not, it was an honest one. 

By Mr. Bi^m : 

Question. There have been some statements made here by witnesses with reference to 
the case of a man arrested near Koine for an outrage upon Jourdan Ware. Have you 
any recollection of the circumstances of that particular case ? 

Answer. Perhaps if some of the circumstances of the ease were told me I might re- 
call it. We pay very little attention to negroes' names down there: we know them as 
Bob, Tom, Harry, and all that sort of thing. Very many -have changed their names to 
fcuit their own notion, and, therefore, we pay very little attention to names. 

Question. I think the statement of the outrage was something of this kind; that 
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party of men went to his house, or place of residence, and pretended to be Federal sol- 
diers, and asked bim to accompany tbem to kill some Ku-Klux. 

Answer. I remember the case now ; you have the wrong name. I think that was the 
negro that was killed at Foster's, as it was called ; I think that was the Foster negro, 
unless I have got the name wrong. I remember that circumstance, and I can givo 
what knowledge I have of it, and how I derived it, if you desire. Professionally, I 
might refuse to do so, though I have no disposition to do so, and do not think it would 
hurt my client now. This negro was killed ; whatever-his name was it is immaterial ; 
I do not remember it,though 1 have heard it. A young man who went with that crowd, 
and was engaged in that operation, came to see me as a lawyer, to know what I thought 
it best in the premises for him to do ; whether 1 could acquit him or not. I told him as 
usual, " Tell me now everything that occurred ; I waut to know all about it, and then 
I can tell you what I think is best for you." I am not sure whether he said his father 
seut him to me, or whether he came himself. His father is my client, and he may have 
said that his father sent him. I know his father furnished me the money to buy a 
ticket for him on the railroad, which I did for him afterward. I told him to tell me 
the whole truth about it. He said : " We were not the regular Ku-Klux, we were some 
boys (or young men) who had heard that this negro had been making threats about the 
Ku-Klux." That was the idea ; and he went on to say that they got together and con- 
cluded to take him out upon their own hook and bring him to a reckoning. That boy 
was under twenty-one years of age ; I think about nineteen years of age. I think he 
told me that for the purpose of ascertaining how far it was the truth, what the old 
negro had said, they sent in to him pretending to be Northern men ; I do not think he 
said Northern soldiers, but pretending to be Northern men. They expressed sym- 
pathy for the condition of the negroes down there, commented upon these Ku-Klux 
outrages, &c, aud said that they had come there for the purpose of forming a Ku-Klux 
organization themselves to Ku-Klux the Ku-Klux, and they wanted to know if he 
would help and aid them. He said that the negro gave most hearty assent, and ex- 
pressed his anxiety upon the subject to have it done. I think he told me that the 
negro gave them the names of other negroes who would go with him and make a raid, 
and gave him the names of the men to be Ku-Kluxed. I am not sure, but I think he 
told me his fathers name was on the list of the men to be Ku-Kluxed. They started 
with the negro, going a little way out, I am not sure how far; but they started with 
him on the expedition, and after they got him out a little way they just commenced 
tiring upon him, or stabbing him, I do not remember which ; anyhow he said they 
killed him. That was his case, and he wanted to know whether I thought I could de- 
fend him successfully. I told him that I did not think I could ; that my honest opin- 
ion was that he would be convicted ; that while the negro exhibited a bad temper or 
disposition, and all that sort of thing, he had some cause for it ; that they had rather 
decoyed him into the matter; that he was a poor, weak, superstitious creature, ready 
to listen to anybody who pretended to be his friend ; that it was cruel to make those 
representations to him, and my opinion was that the community would so regard it. 
Said I, "If yon will take my advice you will leave the country and get away from 
here." He took my advice ; bis father sent word where I could get some money, and 
I bought him a ticket and some clothes, and put him on board the railroad. 

Question. He made his escape ? 

Answer. I presume so ; I have never heard of him since in that country, and I do not 
expect to ; 1 told him that I thought he had better stay away. That advice w r as given 
to him honestly and faithfully; I thought it was the best thing he could do. 

Question. Some of the witnesses from your State have testified that certain men in 
Georgia, naming them, prominent men, could by a word put down all this Ku-Kluxing, 
or all these unlawful proceedings ; and among others they have named Mr. Toombs, 
Mr. Alexander H. Stephens, and I believe your own name "has been given a]so. The 
inference was that you had not exerted any influence to put down this thing, and that 
if you would exert your influence, it could be done. 

Answer. I do not believe that is the truth. In the first place I do not believe we 
could prevent these outbreaks of violence occasionally, because while there are some 
things done that are wrong, like the killing of this negro, for instance, and which I 
utterly condemn ; I sympathized with that poor creature, for it was the almost inev- 
itable result of the decoy laid for him — yet, as a rule, I tell you that the purposes of 
these men are not bad; however wrong their actions maybe their purposes are not 
bad ; it is to conserve what they take to be the life of society. I do not think there is 
any power in the world to prevent that; where they think the life of society is seri- 
ously endangered, they will help themselves the best way they can ; 1 do not think a 
million of troops would prevent it. It is just as it would be in your country; if you 
thought the life of society was seriously endangered, you could not wait, you would 
not wait, to know whether the Government would help you. I do not think they 
would pay any attention to Mr. Toombs, Mr. Stephens, or myself. I have never advised 
the formation of one of these secret orders. I even took my demit from the masons, 
because I was opposed, upon calm reflection, to all secret organizations. I fought 
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know-notkingism from the word " go/ 7 witli all the power I had in the world, becnnsa 
it was a secret organization. I never favored one, never at any time. Masonry is dif- 
ferent from political organizations, but still, because it was secret, I thought it better 
to take my demit. I have not been in a lodge for twenty years, and I have forgotten 
all about it. I never countenanced, encouraged, or favored any secret organization. 
If I could, to-day, by a word, I would disband every one of them, and tell my country- 
men to submit to their fate; it is a terrible one, and it is pretty difficult for a man to 
contemplate it. And besides, how can the Government ask me to stand out as their 
champion in any regard, when I am denied the right of eitizensnip ? I have not the 
chance of a white man ; I have not the chance of a negro ; I could not be bailiff to 
my own slave, if he was put into a magistrate's office, as former slaves sometimes are. 
Thej r ask me to be loyal to a Government that treats me in that way. I say, not so ; 
you would know that I lied deliberately if I was to say so, or that I was not worthy 
of your respect. God must make me over again before I can be loyal to a Government 
whose blessings I do not feel ; when I only know its hand of power, it is impossible 
for me to have atfection for it. Whether that relates to the organization of the Gov- 
ernment or to the administration of the Government you might make a distinction 
there; perhaps it is the administration of the Government. I am a republican, every 
inch of me ; I am in favor of the rule of the people, and I am in favor of the rule of the 
white race.- I do not believe there is any people on the face of the globe, and I know 
I am saying it under oath, that is capable of self-government but the white race ; and 
I believe very few nationalities of them are capable of self-government. I have no 
idea that the people of France are ; I do not believe the republic of France will live 
ninety days. If there is any people on earth that could maintain a republican govern- 
ment, besides ours, in my opinion it would be the Germans ; they, possibly, might do 
it, but they have no chance ; King William has got them in his hand and is likely to 
keep them" there. But the idea that the black man is capable of self-government — 
how can I believe it? The history of his race for thousands of years, and his type oi 
civilization now — I do not know, it seems to me so, I may be wrong — but look at hiin 
now, just out of slavery. Congress gives its judgment in favor of him, for it gives 
him the ballot ; and it cannot require a higher type of civilization when he receives 
the ballot; that is the privilege of the highest type of civilization. I want it to go 
out to the country, under oath, that I opposed that because I believe the negro is inca- 
pable of self-government, not on account of any prejudice against his race. 

Question. Is there any hostility among the people of your State to the form of out 
Government, a republican form of government ? 

Answer. None on earth. 

Question. Have you ever heard of any one in the State in which you live who was 
opposed to that form of government, any one among the white race ? 
Answer. I never did. 

Question. Their antagonism is simply, then, to the measures of the administration ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; as they operate upon the people of the South. Now, understand 
me, this is political, and perhaps, I should not say so. I have no particular hostility 
to General Grant's administration generally ; I think he deserves well of the country 
for his administration of the linances; I think it has been admirable; 1 think he 
deserves credit of the country for it, I do sincerely. And it was a hereditary doctrine 
of the democratic party the acquisition of territory. Now, I suppose the democrats 
will put right straight in for the acquisition of San Domingo. And every impulse of 
my soul was in favor of the President on that question ; but I did not open my month, 
because my people did not go for it. Bnt I cannot help regarding him as the implaca- 
ble and powerful euemy of my people. It does seem to me that every act of his 
administration, as a rule, has been against the white men of the South. Well, I am 
not astonished at it; he fought us for years, he regarded the rebels as striking at the 
life of the country. The astonishment with me is that he never forgets and forgives. 
You know that in the parable in scripture, when the father saw his prodigal sou com- 
ing back, he ran to meet him, and fell upon his neck and wept. They do not do that 
with the South ; there is no weeping on their part, it is all on ours. All I desire ou 
the face of the earth is good government. I have no prejudice against a Northern 
man ; my people sometimes call me a Yankee; I was beaten most shamefully in my own 
county of Floyd, after the war was over, because I was considered too much of a Yan- 
kee. But I tell you that I am bound to stand by my country and my people ; and ii 
we cannot come into the Union as one of the States of the Union, with all the rights 
of a State, I do not want to come in at all. 

By l\Ir. Beck : 

Question. What would be the effect upon your people of a general removal of -disabili- 
ties ? m . 

Answer. I was just going to speak about that. I know for myself that it would re- 
move one great obstacle to my reconciliation in feeling. How can I feel kind towards 
a government, as I remarked a moment ago, that does not give me the rights of citizen- 
ship, and does not promise to doit; and that, too, when I think I never should have 
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been disfranchised ? Let me say another word to you ; I have Mr. Lincoln's pardon in 
my trunk, signed before the war was over, in the fall of 1864. It was upon his own 
motion; he voluntarily offered me a pardon. Said he, "Don't you think you will 
need a pardon if you break down ?" I said I thought I would. " Well," said he, " I 
think you deserve one," and he gave it to me; it was wholly unsolicited. I have a 
pardon signed by him, and it is laid away in my trunk ; but I suppose it is of no use 
under the action of Congress. 

By Mr. Blair: 

Question. The question that I asked you at the beginning of this examination was 
only partially answered. It was as to the security of life and property in your State, 
and the execution of the laws there; the condition of the State in regard to those 
things. 

Answer. The laws are as well executed, that is, with as little obstruction and oppo- 
sition, as they ever were in my State ; there is no doubt about that. The law is not 
as ably executed; men are upon the bench whom we never knew before as lawyers; 
but they were almost forced upon the country by the circumstances. In the formation 
of our constitution, they took away from the people the right to elect judges, and gave 
the appointment of them to the governor. He exercised that right according to his 
own schedule, and gave us men who never expected to be judges, some of them. I do 
not think anybody will say that they are learned in the law, or great jurists, or anything 
of that kind. Therefore, ! do not think the law as ably executed as it has been. But 
I think it can be as certainly executed, according to the judgment of those gentlemen 
on the bench, as it ever was ; I know of no resistance to the process of the courts ; I 
never heard of auy resistance to a sheriff in the exercise of his duties. 

Question, After men have been convicted, is there any great complaint in the State 
concerning the pardons of the governor? 

Answer. Oh heavens! it is hardly necessary for this committee to ask me such a 
question as that. Our statistics show that our governor has issued between three 
hundred and four hundred pardons. 

Question. Within w r hat period ? 

Answer. Since he has been governor, and he has been governor, I believe, only two 
years and a half. I do not think the like has been kuown in the history of any gov- 
ernment. I do not think there ever was a people on earth cursed with any such ruler 
as Georgia is with her governor. I say it with all respect to yon ; but here is Angier, 
who will testify before you. He is a northern man, and an honest man. God Almighty 
does not make honest men by parallels of latitude. He is in controversy with his own 
governor ; and yet both of them are radicals. Now, why is it ? It is because Bullock 
is trying to plunder the State, and it seems to me that he thinks a government is 
nothing but a machine with which to plunder other people. Angier stood therein the 
treasury, like a lion at bay, and resisted him. The result is that the governor sets him 
at defiance; he issues his bonds without the signature of the treasurer. Ho issued 
some bonds and had the name of the treasurer engraved upon them without his con- 
sent, and proposed to put them upon the market. Angier told him that if he did it he 
would have him indicted for forgery, and he did not issue them. But he issued other 
bonds, with the comptroller's name on them ; at least so I am told, and I have no doubt 
of it. I could not give you the details of all his acts. I declare that it is my honest 
conviction that if the people of Massachusetts were to discover that their governor had 
robbed their treasury to the extent that I think the records show that Governor Bul- 
lock has the treasury of Georgia, the " solid men of Boston" wonld hang him in forty- 
eight hours. I know how staid their habits ; but there are certain things I do not 
think they would submit to, that we do. 

Question. Were the criminals pardoned by the governor convicted of crimes of the 
highest class ? 

Answer. I think there were some eighteen or twenty of them who were murderers, , 
that is my remembrance. I think a large portion of them had been convicted of the 
highest offenses known to the law. 

Question. Did this course of his make the people feel insecure ? 

Answer. Why, I have heard it said again and again, "hang him," or, "kill him, for 
if you don't Bullock will pardon him after you have sent him to the penitentiary." 
I will give you a case. Week before last, or perhaps a week before that, a negro 
knocked a white man off his horse, about four miles from the city of Rome, at 11 
o'clock in the day-time, and within a quarter of a mile of a house, and robbed him of 
all his money ; and the man has since died. They pursued him two or three days before 
they caught him. Now, myself and others sent word (I did, and I think others did) 
to those men in pursuit, and charged them whatever they did not to execute the man, 
but to bring him in and put him in jail, and let the law take its course. And the 
reply of some of them was — I will not say who it was or how I got it — "Why, what use 
is there in that ? Don't you suppose that Governor Bullock will pardon him if he 
fcees any interest in it V But notwithstanding all that, I protested that they should 
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bring him back, and they did bring him back and pnt him in jail, and he is there now 
awaiting his trial in the ordinary course of events. Now I thought that a very great 
act of forbearance. 

Question. The effect of this great latitude of the governor in granting pardons is to 
induce the people in many instances to take the law into their own hands ? 
Answer. That is the necessary result. 

Question. For fear that the greatest criminals will go unpunished, by reason of the 
clemency of the governor, as shown by his liberal use of the pardoning power? 

Answer. Yes, sir. It is my duty to give a case that came within my own knowledge. 
A man by the name of John Long, one of the most desperate characters of the war, 
living along upon the line of Georgia, Tennessee, and Alabama, making his excursions 
along there; since the war, a year or two ago, I cannot give the exact date, but since 
the public tribunals were opened, he rode up in the day-time to the house of the clerk 
of the superior court of Calhoun County, called him out, and asked him the way to 
some place. After the clerk had told him, or while he was telling him, he pulled out 
his pistol, and deliberately shot a bullet-hole through him. The reason given why he 
did so was that the clerk had aided the authorities in getting a horse away from him 
that they thought he had not got legally; perhaps the clerk had been pretty active in 
that operation. He j list shot him down in cold blood. Application was made to me to 
defend him. That was in the county of Calhoun, and I live in the county of Floyd. I 
told his friends who made the application that I should charge them a thousand dollars 
to defend him, and would not do it for less, but that I would defend him for that sum 
to the extent of my ability. They proposed to see me again, and they did some time 
afterward, and complained of the amount of the fee I charged. To make a long story 
short, we disagreed. I occasionally inquired who his counsel was, supposing that he 
had employed some other counsel at a less sum. I heard that a young man, compara- 
tively of very little note, certainly of not much ability as a lawyer, had been employed 
to defend him. I asked the question if he was going to risk his life in the hands of 
that counsel. I did not care about his not employing me, but I thought he should have 
able counsel, for it was a very bad case. He went to trial, was tried, convicted, and 
sentenced to be hung, without any hesitation on the part of the jury. But in a short 
time afterwards Governor Bullock pardoued him. It was very plain then to all of us 
why he went to trial so securely, with a young lawyer of very little experience. We 
began to think he understood the ropes better than we did. I regarded that then as 
an outrage upon public justice, and I do yet, an unmitigated, terrible outrage. 

Question. What do you know, if anything, about the rewards that the governor has 
offered for the apprehension of one class of criminals, while he is so lenient to others ? 

Answer. My remembrance is that in the two and a half years he has been governor 
of Georgia, he has offered and paid out of the treasury fifty and some odd thousand 
dollars, in rewards ; and my remembrance is that in that two and a half years he has paid 
some $36,000 lawyers' fees, or purports to have done so ; my remembrance is that he 
has paid for publishing proclamations of one sort and another that he has put out — 
some of them are the strangest surely that ever went into a public newspaper ; but 
never mind about that — I think he has paid out about $98,000. I think he has used 
between $400,000 and $500^)00 as a contingent fund, without returning the specitic 
contingencies, so far as the authorities know ; whereas, as my remembrance now is, 
for some four or live years of the other governors, the whole contingent expenses 
were only a few thousand dollars, each item specified. While we are on that subject 
let me say that we are in trouble as no people ever were before perhaps. He has 
issued two and a half milllions of dollars of bonds, if I mistake not, on the Brunswick 
and Albany Railroad. I am told that his man Friday, as we call him down there, Kim- 
ball, who came from Maine — and I see his brother is the democratic candidate for gov- 
ernor there in Maine, and, therefore, democrats may not like me to talk about the 
family in that way — I am told that Kimball is the only stockholder in Georgia in 
that road. Bullock does not own anything at all that I know of. It is understood in 
Georgia that whenever you see Kimball's tracks yon see Bullock's tracks. He came 
there bankrupt ; but he has built a hotel there which, according to the estimates I 
have heard, with all the furniture in it, is worth nearly a million of dollars. He owns 
the Cartersville Railroad, some twenty-fiv f e miles long. I make the statement because 
it is universally understood ; I do not think it is denied by his friends. Governor Bul- 
lock was authorized by an act of the legislature to issue gold interest-bearing bonds 
enough, not to exceed six millions of dollars, to take up the old bonds of the State as 
they fell due. I think the old bonds of the State falling due this year were, perhaps, 
$'200,000; that is my remembrance. He has issued the whole $6,000,000 of bonds, 
and required the treasurer to sign them, which he refused to do. But he has got money 
for them in some way or other ; so we are informed. What he wants of it I do not 
know ; what he intends to do with it I do not know. But surely between $100,000 and 
$200,000 were enough to have had engraved for the redemption of the bonds that are 
due this year. I think the complaint was that he was obliged to issue some bonds to 
keep up with the expenditures of the State. Now, that is not true, for by examination 
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to the treasurer of the State you will find that according to all the showings the 
revenue is ample to pay the interest upon the bonds due, and to take up the bonds 
tailing due now, if necessary. That might have been done with a part of these six 
millions. But to pay the ordinary expenses of the government, putting it at half a 
million of dollars, whicli is $175,000 more than it was for the last five or six years before 
the war, if I remember correctly, our revenue now is about $1,200,000, from taxes and 
from all sources. We have an ad valorem tax upon the value of property, and then we 
have a special tax upon liquors, shows, lawyers, and jackasses ; as I tell them, they 
generally put them together. But the whole revenue amounts to $1,200,000, aud 
then we are entitled to a rental from the State road of $300,000 ; but by law $150,000 
of that rental is to go to the free school fund. But taking that out, and you still have 
left nearly one and a half million of dollars in the treasury subject to orders. Now, 
putting the expenditures at half a million dollars, and surely that is large enough ; 
putting the interest upon the public debt to accrue this year, which is a little above 
$400,000 ; putting down bonds that are to be redeemed— and we have a clear surplus in 
the treasury. 

Question. Before the war the condition of your State was very sound ? 
Answer. It was sound as a mackerel. 
Question. The State was not in debt ? 

Answer. Not to hurt ; it had a little debt ; it has the most splendid public work in the 
South ; of all the blundering ever seen, I thiuk that about that public work takes the 
lead ; Bullock called his right-hand man Friday down there and put him in the railroad, 
with Mr. Burnett, who has been before you here ; and I suppose each of them knows 
as much about the running of a railroad as the learned pig Ben does about mathematics ; 
but that does not make any difference ; if they had been honest and faithful men they 
could have called in those to help them who did know about it ; before the war that 
railroad paid $600,000 a year over and above expenses. 

Question. What is the name of that railroad ? 

Answer. The Western and Atlantic Eailroad, connecting with the Chattanooga and 
Atlanta Railroad ; if you will take the map and look at it, you will see that there is a 
convergence of western and northern railroads at Chattanooga, and of eastern and 
southern railroads at Atlanta,, and this link is the connecting link between those con- 
verging lines. 

By Mr. Beck : 
Question. How many miles long is it ; 138 ? 

Answer. I think it is about that j I was going to say over a hundred. 
Question. And owned by the State? 

Ansiver. Owned by the State ; every dollar paid out of the treasury of the State ; they 
took charge of it, and the first month, if I remember correctly, they paid in $25,000 ; 
the second month they paid in $20,000 , and from that day to this they have never paid in 
one solitary quarter of a dollar. 

Question. For what length of time ? 

Answer. I do not remember the precise time, it is going on two years. 
By Mr. Blair : 

Question. One would suppose that he would hardly have occasion to borrow money ? 
Answer. None in the world. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. Had not Campbell Wallace, the former superintendent of the road, been 
paying from $25,000 to $40,000 a month up to the time Blodgett took possession of the 
road? 

Answer. I know he was paying something into the treasury, I wil) not state the 
amount ; I know he had the confidence of the people ; he was regardea as a faithful, 
honest man ; I know he paid into the treasury, but I will not state the amount, because 
I have not the data before me, and I have not scrutinized them for some tmie, as I have 
the accounts of Blodgett ; the people have been compelled to look at th'jm, and try t* 
stop them if possible. 

Question. Has not the business of the road, both of freight and travel, increased dur- 
ing the administration of Blodgett ? 

Answer. Immensely. Governor Brown the other day, trying to vindicate the small 
ness of his rental, aud giving the figures, admitted that the income for the month o. 
March was $128,000. Now, if you will take that and multiply it, I think you will fino 
that the income for a year will be over one and a half millions of dollars. 

By Mr. Blair : 
Question. You say Governor Brown ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; he now has it under a re-lease ; a fraud on the part of democrats 
and radicals. 
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By Mr. Beck 

Question. Blodgett paid nothing into the treasury after the first two months ? 
Answer. I have been informed so by the treasurer, and those who examined the 
record. 

Question. And the freight and travel on that road have increased in the meantime? 
Answer. Immensely ; that is not denied by anybody. 

Question. Were not three roads running from Atlanta south and east in connection 
with this maiu trunk ; the Macon and Atlanta Railroad, about one hundred and twelve 
miles long ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was not that during the time paying a dividend of 12 per cent. ? 
Answer. A very fine dividend ; much over legal interest. 

Question. Was there not a railroad running from Atlanta to Augusta, paying from 8 
to 10 per cent, dividend ? 

Answer. It was paying above legal interest ; it was good stock ; the stock was at 
par. 

Question. Was there not still another road known as the Atlanta and West Poiut 
Railroad ? 

Answer. Yo&, sir; or the Lagrange Railroad. 
Question. That road is eighty-seven miles long ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Had not that road paid a dividend ? 
Answer. It was doing well. 

Question. Did not the business of these roads all converge into this main trunk as 
well as the net- work of roads converging from Chattanooga south ? 
Answer. They did. 

Question. Is it not the fact that a floating debt of $700,000 has accumulated on that 
road in the meantime ? 

Answer. The treasurer reported some time ago that he had paid some four hundred 
and odd thousand dollars of the debt of the road, and he had no knowledge of the 
debts behind ; perhaps those, with the debts that have been liquidated, amount to 
about $700,000 ; but where it will stop nobody knows. 

Question. And in less than two years, under the administration of Bullock and Blod- 
gett, a first-class paying road has been reduced so that it pays nothing, with a debt 
of $700,000 incurred upon it ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and its engines and track and running stock run down. 

Question. With freight and travel largely increased ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And under that state of facts was it not confidently believed by the people 
of Georgia that they had been robbed by their governor ? 
Ansicer. By heavens ! gentlemen, we know it. 

Question. And is it not a fact that a body of men, composed in part of Georgians, and 
a portion of them being Columbus Delano, Secretary of the Interior ; Simon Cameron, 
a Senatorfrom Pennsylvania ; and Mr. Scott, vice-president of a Pennsylvania railroad, 
while your road was in that broken down condition, obtained a lease of it for twenty 
years, from your legislature, at $25,000 a month ? 

Answer. They did. 

Question. Is not that believed to be far below the true value of the road, except that 
the people were glad to get anything, in order to get rid of the robbery that was go- 
ing on before ? 

Answer. That reconciled the people to the lease. Before they got nothing, and the 
debt was accumulating. Governor Brown is the head of the company, the only man 
who perhaps before the war was guilty of treason, for ho captured the public property 
before Georgia seceded, and was perhaps the bitterest man, during the war, to Union 
men, of whom I was one ; and now I am denounced everywhere by that same class of 
men, who come here and get forgiveness from the Government ; I am denounced as 
disloyal to the Government I tried to save, because I did not stand there and see them 
plunder our Government. 

Question. Those men got your road under those circumstances ? 

Answer. They did. 

Question. And it is believed by your people to be a combination, and while better 
than the Blodgett one, still a fraud upon the people ? 
Answer. Well, they do regard it as a terrible fraud. 

Question. Are not one and a half shares in the name of Kimball, and one and a half 
shares in the name of Joe Brown ? 

Answer. 1 may have seen the schedule, but I cannot tell now. 
Question. Was it not understood that the half shares were held by the governor f 
Answer. It is understood that Bullock is one of the lessors of tho road. 
Question. There are some eighteen or twenty of them ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir. But his name is not there ostensibly as a lessor, though I have no 
doubt of it. 

Question. Do not the people of the State of Georgia, taking into consideration the 
corruptions of the government, its inal-admiuistration, the wrongful exercise of the 
pardoning power by the governor, the robbery of the finances of the State, and its 
indebtedness, do not the people feel themselves plundered by the men who ought to 
protect them ? 

Answer. They do. 

Question. And is there not great discontent prevailing all over the State, growing 
out of that system of administration, which, if it was removed, and the State put into 
the hands of honest men, would reconcile your people ? 

Ansiver. I do not doubt it. I think if ever a people on the earth prayed for good 
government, it was the South. Why should we not pray for it ? Our cities were 
burned, our slaves were emancipated, our stock was destroyed, and we needed good 
government for our own recuperation. We need the blessings of power, not its curses. 

Question. Is it believed by the people of Georgia that that road is worth from $50,000 
to $75,000 a month, with any fair management ! 

Answer. Let me answer that question by a figure or two. Governor Brown , in trying to 
excuse himself about the meanness of the pittance paid into the treasury, put down the 
gross income for the month of March at $128,000. lie put down the common running 
expenses of the month, if I remember correctly, at $124,000, in order to make the thing 
plausible ; in that, perhaps, he included the rental. You see that made a very plausi- 
ble showing, and by it the profits were very small. I wrote to a friend at Atlanta to 
employ some man to get into the record — it is difficult to get information about these 
things — to get into the record without knowledge of what he was at, and send me the 
running expenses of the road under Wallace's administration, when Joe Brown was 
governor of Georgia before the war. He did this from the record, and I afterwards 
published it in our State papers. According to that record the running expenses of the 
road were a little over $30,000. In order to deceive the people Brown had put in his 
ordinary expenses the purchases and refitting of the road, and everything of that sort, 
for which he is to be paid by the State ; every improvement made'on the road is not 
out of his own pocket, but is paid by the State. You know that in ancient times we had 
in Georgia what was known as the Yazoo frauds, the legislature granting away lands ; 
the people of the mountains of Georgia poured down by the hundreds, and with a glass, 
by fire from the sun, burned up the deed of conveyance by which those lands were 
given away. If they were justified in that, I think we would be in burning up this 
lease. 

By Mr. Blair : 

Question. Is it believed that this lease was made to these potential men in the Gov- 
ernment here with any view to their using their influence to sustain Bullock and his 
people in power in Georgia ? 

Ansiver. Well, sir, we could not help having those suspicions. To say that we know 
it would perhaps be too strong language ; you can see it as well as we can. 

Question. They are directly interested in maintaining Bullock in power ? 

Ansiver. It seems to us so, and they have influence at headquarters. I sometimes pity 
General Grant, for I suppose that he has an honest heart, and a desire to do all a man 
can for the people. But he is so beset by men who have projects of their own, rings of 
that sort, that he cannot get the truth, never does get it. I know how it is with men 
in power. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) 

Question. I desire to ask you a very few questions, and only a very few, upon a very 
few of the subjects that you have talked about, because they are entirely outside of our 
inquiry ; and 1 want direct answers to my questions. About this Ku-Klux organiza- 
tion ; when do you think it was first started ? 

Answer. Well, that is a very hard question to answer ; there have been some little 
violations of the law and depredations all along ever since the war. 

Question. When did these bauds of men that go about in disguise to commit these 
acts of violence — when did they first make their appearance in your part of Georgia ? 

Answer. I suppose it has not been over about eighteen months since I first had 
knowledge of or believed there was an organization of that sort, a local organization* 

Question. How local do you think those organizations are ; is there an organization 
which extends through a county, or some smaller territory than a county, do you 
think ? 

Answer. I think the largest one in my own State, anywhere across the Chattahoochee, 
I think that the largest is the one along the line in the county of Chattooga ; I think 
there are more men in that one. 

Question. Do you think that is an organization that extends through the entire 
county ? 
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Aiiswcr. I think it does ; I think there are men in it that live in the county of Chat- 
tooga, some perhaps in Walker Comity, and a great many along down just across the 
line of Alabama, for the State line runs along through there; I think there are some in 
Walker County, some in Chattooga, and some in Alabama. I think there are a few in 
the county of Floyd, along about the line between Floyd and Chattooga. 

Question. Do you believe this is one organization, or several organizations ? 

Answer. I think it is one organization ; that is, I think they hare among themselves 
a general understanding that upon notice they are to convene. 

Question. If I understand your idea, and I wish to understand it exactly - 

Answer. I want you to understand that I do not know this to be so, but I really 
believe it to be so, and I am bound to tell the truth. 

Question, I am only asking your judgment; I do not understand that you have per- 
sonal knowledge of this organization. 

Answer. I certainly do not belong to it, and know nothing personally about it. 

Question. Your idea of the formation of this is that it was in the interest of peace and 
order, and to repress any disturbance that might arise among the colored people? 

Answer. That is my honest, candid conviction. I have conversed with men who I 
beJieved were leading men in it; I do not know that they are so, but I am sure from 
those conversations and the indications that that was the original object. 

Question. But it was mainly with reference to the condition of the colored people in 
your community ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I would say mainly, but also with reference to the whites; it has 
frequently fallen in its power upon the whites. 

Question. Well, if there had been no colored people there, you do not suppose it 
"would ha ve been formed at all ? 

Answer. No, sir; because the dangerous element in society would not have been there 
to that extent. 

Question. You are fearful of outbreaks and acts of violence among the colored people ? 
Answer. Not so much that. 

Question. You say that you feared the influence of some bad white people upon the 
colored people ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And the outbreaks that -were feared were outbreaks among the colored 
people ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; exciting the colored people to violence, to burnings, sometimes to 
killings, and things of that sort. You see there has been a great deal of property that 
has been burned, and we do not know who burned it. We suppose it is the blacks 
•who have been put up to do it, but we do not know it is so. Occasionally a mau was 
killed, as in the case the other day; but then we run that man down and know that 
he was a negr*o. 

Question. That was an ordinary case of robbery and murder? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. The act yon speak of as occurring the other day, where a negro killed a 
man in the road and robbed him, was for the sake of gain, like ordinary robberies ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. It is not supposed that he was put up to that by any white man ? 

Answer. No, sir; we do not know of any. Now, I think the object of this Ku-Klnx 
organization would probably have been to execute summarily any white man that 
might have been identified with that ; perhaps the negro also. I think that would 
come within the purview of their operations; but that was not done in that case, and 
he is now in the hands of the law. 

Question. Has there ever been any difficulty in your country, where a colored man 
committed a crime, in prosecuting him and convicting him? 

Answer. None, I think ; they have been sometimes too easily convicted, I have 
thought. 

Question. Your idea was that this organization was to prevent the commission of 
crime ? 

Answer. That was the view I had of it. 

Question. Do you think this organization has over gone beyond this limit of preserv- 
ing peace and order ? Has it ever been guilty of outrages and acts of violence for 
which there was really no excuse at all ? 

Answer. In my opinion they have been the cause of it ; for instance, this young man 
I told you about; without the wiser heads they committed an act of outrage in killing 
that negro, which was wholly unjustifiable. 

Question. You say that you understand in that case, your client told you, that they 
were not a part of the regular organization ? 

Ansicer. He said that they were not the regular Ku-Klux. I think his remark was, 
u We were our own Ku-Klux," or something of that sort. 

Question. Whether they were members of the regular organization or not you do not 
know ? 
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Answer. I do not kuow; they possibly might have been. 

Question. Do you not believe that this regular organization or portions of this regu- 
lar organization — I suppose the whole organization does not ever go out at once — do 
you not believe that they have committed a great many acts of violence where there 
was really no proper excuse for it ? 

Answer. Well, iu one sense. of the word they have. For instance, in releasing that 
person by violence, and taking Judge Kirby from his bed ; in one view of it that was 
a terrible act, because it was revolutionary, very, in its tendency. He was a judge of 
the superior court. 

Question. I do not refer to that. 

Answer. Do you mean whether there have not been individual cases ? 

Question. Yes ; where they have killed people or whipped people, when there was 
really no danger to the public peace that required them to interfere. 

Answer. Yes, sir; I know of one instance ; one particularly that I think was a bad 
act, where a white man was whipped for helping a negro in a fight, I think, between a 
white man and a negro ; and, from the best information I could get, the negro was 
l ight. The white man helped the negro a little in the fight, and they whipped him, so 
I was told. I do not think it was well done. 

Question. Now, to eome to that case you spoke of, where you say you were consulted 
by this young man ; was there any charge that that negro had done anything wrong f 

Answer. Nothing at all ; he had "done nothing ; just his talking was all. 

Question. He had talked large about the Ku-Klux? 

Answer. Exactly. 

Question. As to what fight he was going to make with the Ku-Klux? 
Answer. That is correct. 

Question. Had he ever been attacked in any way by the Ku-Klux? 
Answer. I never heard of it. 

Question. But some of his race in that vicinity had been ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And he had talked violently about what he would do ? 
Answer. That is about the truth of it. 

Question. And thereupon these young men went there and got him to go with them 
to fight the Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; he supposed they were northern men, and that he was going to ku- 
klux the Ku-Klux. 

Question. And getting him out without anything being done, they killed him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; whether they shot him or stabbed him I do not remember. 

Question. Have you any information of any case where anybody has been punished 
for any act done by these disguised bands ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I know of three that were sent to the penitentiary ; I defended them 
with all the power and ability I had on earth. 

Question. Do you mean the three that Mr. Forsyth prosecuted? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you think that was one of these regular Ku-Klux proceedings, or was it 
really a robbery ? 

Ansxver. Well, sir, I have reason to think that two of the men convicted and sent to 
the penitentiary were radicals, belonged to that party ; and I have reason to believe, 
from what I was told by men who I think know, that the other had occasionally been 
with the Ku-Klux. I defended them, and I say now under oath that I do not think 
they ought to have been convicted. I have no idea that their purpose was robbery 
with intent to steal. They took, by violence, some pistols, knives, and old United 
States muskets, I believe, and one thing and another, from the negroes, just to devil 
them a little, as we say there, to scare them with their Ku-Klux operations just for 
their amusement. They took from a man a flask of whisky and made him take pay for 
it, although he did not want to ; they made him sell them the whisky. They took from 
another man a watch, and told him at the time that he need not be uneasy about the 
watch, for they would return it by the next Saturday, that all they wanted it for was 
to tell the time. I think they were convicted improperly. 

Question. What did they intend to do ; what was the real object and purpose of that 
transaction, according to your information ? 

A nswer. I regarded that particular transaction as a kind of drunken frolic ; the three 
were young men, and two of them did not look like men who were of age. 

Question. It was not to redress any outrage that had been committed, or any danger 
that they feared ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Were the men attacked quiet and peaceable? 
Ansicer. So far as I know. 

Question. There was no charge of any offense against them ? 

Answer. I know one of them, as black as a mink, was quite witty. They put him on 
the stand, and as he came down I asked him his name j he said his name was John 
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Wesley. I threw up ray hands and exclaimed, " The father of the Methodist Church ! " 
He instantly replied, " No, the father of the Hard-shell Baptists. 7 ' As I was a Baptist, 
he got the laugh on me among the lawyers there particularly. These young men 
alarmed the people they visited, showed their pistols, told them how many people they 
had killed, aud I do not know what all ; they were all very much scared. I regarded 
it as a drunken frolic, with no intention of robbing. But there was a desire to convict 
them, and they were convicted. 
Question. Were there others there ? 

Answer. There were no others, or if there were any more I did not hear of it. Two 
of those who were convicted I was told were radicals ; one of them I was told privately 
had been with the Ku-Klux sometimes. 

Question. Of the regular organization of Ku-Klux, among the men who really belong 
to the order, do you understand that there are any radicals among them ; any radicals 
among the regular organizati6n of the Ku-Klux f 

Answer . I do not suppose there are. 
. Question. You never heard of any ? 

Answer. I do not think there are any ; what little violence our radical friends have 
lone there, either the negroes or their friends, has been done without disguise. 

Question. They have no order ? 

Answer. I do not think they have any order. A while ago they had what was called 
the Union League. When the League first came out there, application was made to 
me to join it, when it was about to be instituted in my State. I had friends in the 
order, and I had several boys, about grown, and they were asked to join. Well, my 
opposition to secret societies of every sort was one reason why I did not join ; and 
another reason was that I did not know where it would go to. I expected then, how- 
ever, to act in support of the republican party. My boys thought of joining it, and one 
of them spoke to me about it. I told him that he had better keep out of it ; that he 
could not tell where it would go. One thing I said to him, " I know, my son, that thes8 
secret organizations are all dangerous." 

Question. Your sons did not join it f 

Answer. No, sir, and the thing run through in a little while. 
Question. It did not last long f 

Answer. No, sir. But in justice to them I will say, that if they did any harm I havo 
never heard of it. 

Question. Have you heard of it being in operation there since 1868 ? 

Answer. I have no reason to believe there is anything of the sort, and I have heard 
of no violence by the Leagues there. 

Question. Except in the instances you have mentioned, of the three persons who 
were convicted, have you known of anybody who has been tried for any of these acts 
that were committed by these armed and disguised bands, Ku-Klux, as they call them? 

Answei: I defended two men at the last superior court in Floyd County, one by the' 
name of Moore, and the other by the name of Wright, no relative of mine ; he was a 
stranger to me. They were tried for shooting a negro, about 9 o'clock at night in the 
city of Rome. He was Ku-Kluxed, as they call it, right in the broad street : that is, 
the negro testified that two men in disguise attacked him, that one seized him, that 
the other stood by, but he was not sure about the third man ; he saw but two. He 
said that they told him that if he opened his mouth they would kill him, but if ho was 
quiet there would be no damage done to him. Well, the fellow commenced fighting 
with all the power he had in the world, and hallooed " murder" at the top of his voice, 
which was very natural, and I think a very wise operation on his part, although it 
might have involved murder, for they shot him but did not kill him ; it so happened 
that two balls ran around his skull. 

Question. Some of the men were tried for that ? 

Answer. Those two men were tried, but not convicted. I must say they proved most 
conclusively an alibi, if witnesses, and credible witnesses, are to be believed. 

Question. That was not a very considerable band engaged in that transaction ? 

Ansiuer. No, sir, only those two that the negro knew of; I do not know whether they 
were the regular Ku-Klux or not. 

Question. According to your idea of it, this organization is formed merely for the 
purpose of keeping the peace in the locality where the organization exists ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, and punishing outrages and violence. I think they had a little 
idea of taking the law in their own hands in very great emergencies. 

Question. It was organized not only for the purpose of preserving the peace, but to 
preserve it by punishing offenses ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, and in an unlawful manner. For instance, I am informed that they 
took a negro the other day and whipped him just simply for asking a white woman to 
have connection with him. She refused, and told that he had done so, and they got 
hold of him and whipped him ; of course they had no right to do it. 

Question. Are you sure that his offense extended so far as that ; was it not for using 
some uncivil language to her ? 
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Answer. No ; according to the report that I heard he wanted to copulate with her. 
It may not have been the truth, but that was what was told me. 

Question. Have these organizations anything else in view except matters in their 
own localities ; in your opinion do they have any reference to general politics ? 

Answer. I do not think they have ; I am bound to swear that. I do not think there 
is anything in any order I know of intended to keep the negro from the polls. 

Question. Has it any reference to matters of general State policy in any way T 

Answer. I do not think it has any reference to that. 

Question. Has this conduct of Governor Bullock in reference to railroad bonds, or any 
matter of that sort, had anything to do with this organization ? 

Answer. I do not think it has anything in the world to do with it ; I may be mis- 
taken about that. I heard a very good radical swear not long ago that he would be 
damned if he ought not to be Ku-Kluxed. 

Question. That Governor Bullock should be Ku-Kluxed? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he was a radical, and an honest man. 

Question. I think you could find men out of Georgia, perhaps, who do not think very 
well of Governor Bullock. 
Ansicer. 0, 1 hope so. 

Question. What I want to know is whether these organizations and their transactions 
have any reference to the alleged misconduct of Governor Bullock? 

Answer. I declare I do not think they do. But that calls to my mind another thing. 
I heard a man say some time ago that they ought to make an organization and Ku- 
Klux Brown and those engaged in that lease* 

Question. You, yourself, do not know anybody who has thought that the proper 
remedy for Governor Bullock was the going out and whipping and killing negroes ? 

Answer. I do not think anybody ever thought that ; I never heard of it. Let me 
tell you another thing. I did understand that there was a body of Ku-Klux in the 
lower part of the State that went to the city of Augusta and got in the cars, supposing that 
Governor Bullock would be in them on the same trip, perhaps had been to New York 
negotiating some of these bonds, and that he would be there, and they would wait for 
him. Providence helped him that time, for, if he had come along just then, he would 
have gone the way of all flesh. 

Question. They were after Bullock himself? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Nobody believes that these things, of which you complain, can be remedied 
by going out and whipping and killing negroes ? 
Answer. O, no. 

Question. Nobody has thought that to be a remedy ? 

Answer. No, sir. , 
Question. Nobody has pretended that that would be a remedy ? 

Answer. I do not think they have; if so, it is beyond my knowledge and my beiief. 
Question. You do not yourself think it is any remedy ? 

Answer. I do not, conscientiously. If there is a man on the face of the habitable earth 
that sympathizes with the black man, 1 think it is myself; he is entitled to the sympathy 
of every good man on the face of the globe. 

Question. If I understand you, you yourself do not belong to this organization ? 

Ansicer. I do not, and never have belonged to it. 

Question. You do not believe in its necessity ? 

Answer. No, certainly not, as a general thing. I will not say that circumstances 
might not occur in our condition in the South where violence might be resorted to. 

Question. Take into consideration your condition as it is ; take things as they are ? 

Answer. I would disband everything of the sort; tell them to go home and stay there. 

Question. Have you used your influence as much as you could ; have yon exerted 
yourself, for the purpose of having them disorganized; have you tried to exercise any 
influence for that purpose ? 

Answer. Now you ask me " as much as I ought to ; " that is a very difficult question to 
ask. 

Question. I did not put in that qualification. I asked if you had exerted yourself as 
much as possible to have that done. 

Answer. I have not. I could have exerted more influence, I suppose. I have gone so 
far as to wai n my boys to keep out of it. One of them was run for mayor of the city of 
Rome. I warned them again and again to keep out of it, and not to have anything to 
do with it. 

Question. I understand you to say that you have not felt as though you were bound 
to exert yourself in this matter, inasmuch as you were disqualified from really partici- 
pating in the Government ; you really did not feel that the Government . had a right to 
eall upon you to use your influence against these organizations to the extent that it was 
in your power to do ? 

Ansicer. Well, lam not satisfied with the Government and its attitude towards me at 
all. Whether I can say that 
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Question. I understood you to say that. 

Answer. Maybe I did ; that is bringing it in a very direct attitude, and I want to 
answer you according to the truth. Dissatisfied as I am, with a large portion of the 
intelligent people of the South debarred from all participation in the administration of 
the Government, I have felt a great deal like the Government was my enemy : like 
it did not do me justice. I have not felt for it the same reverence and affection that I 
did before the war, even. that I did during the war, while I was a member of the con- 
federate congress. For, as God is my judge, there was not an hour when the flag of 
the Union should not have floated over every foot of our territory if I could have con- 
trolled it. 

Question. Have those feelings prevented you from exerting your utmost influence to 
stop these things ? 

Answer. Well, I think they have. I think I have been comparatively indifferent ; 
sort of don't care about it. 

Question. Have any other persons in yonr position foiled to exert the influence they 
could have done against these things ? 

Answer. I think they have ; such men as Toombs and others. He is a very active, 
ardent man, and is very apt to curse when things don't please him, like my friend, 
General Blair, here. 

Question. My democratic brethern will bear witness that I have been a very active 
person in trying to get the removal of disabilities. I have asked you these questions in 
good faith. 

Answer. I know they are asked in good faith. I have not exerted myself as I might 
have done, I know 

Questiou. And others have not done so ? 

Ansicei\ I think they have not. But I do not think we could have put the»o things 
down if we had exerted the whole of our influence. In the present state of things I do 
not think we could put them down entirely, and keep them down. I think if the neces- 
sity occurred these acts of violence would be again called into requisition. 

Question. Do you not believe that if yourself and all of the class of men like your- 
self, w r ho exercise leading influence in the different localities of the State, were to exert 
yourselves to have this organization stopped, there would be nothing except an occa- 
sional outrage ; for there might be an occasional outrage that would call for the rising 
up of the people to put it down — but if all the good, steady people in your country 
were to say that these organizations ought to be put an end to, that there was more 
evil than good came from them ; do you not believe they would be stopped, that there 
w ould be no existing regular organisation of y »hera? 

Ansicer. It would have a very powerful influence that way ; those are very controlling 
men in society, and they are obliged to be ; they are men of intellect, worthy in every 
way, men of good moral standing. I suppose it would have a great influence in that 
way ; I have no doubt of it, none in the world. 

Question. One word about Governor Bullock, and I do not desire to go largely into 
that matter. You say he issued tw r o and a half millions of railroad bonds ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir, for the Brunswick and Albany Railroad. 
• Question. Was there an act of the legislature authorizing the issue of those bonds ? 

Ansicer. Y T es, sir. 

Question. To aid in the building of the road % 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. The road has been. built? 

Answer. Yes, sir, and said to be so out of the proceeds of these bonds alone. The facts 
show that the proceeds from these bonds alone built the road, without any outside help. 
Question. The legislaiure authorized the issue of those bonds f 
Answer. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Question. As I understand it, the governor has violated no law T in issuing those bonds ? 
Ansicer. None ; I think they were issued according to law. 

Question. The legislature authorized the issue of those very bonds, but you think he 
has issued them in advance of the time when he w r as authorized to issue them ; that 
the contingency contemplated by the law had not happened when he issued those 
bonds ? 

Answer. I am sure he has issued them in advance of the time. 

Question. Now, about the leasing of the railroad to these Pennsylvania parties j that 
lease was authorized by an act of the legislature, was it not f 
Answer. Yes, sir, it was. 
Question. And by the present legislature ? 

Answer. There is some doubt as to which is the present legislature. It was author- 
ized by the last one that assembled at Atlanta. But there is some doubt, from the 
construction of the constitution, whether that legislature holds over, or whether if the 
governor should now call a session of the legislature the members la^t elected would 
come together. 

Question. In the legislature which did pass the act authorizing this lease, was it made 
a party question ? 
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Answer. Well, I cannot say that it was. I think it was regarded by the community, 
by the common toiling masses, who had understanding of the matter and took occa- 
sion to examine it, as a kind- of combination between the head men of the democratic 
party and the radicals to plunder the people. 

Question. You do not understand that in passing the act authorizing that lease to be 
made it was considered a party question at all ? 

Answer. No ; I would not say it was. I know it was not strictly a party question. 

Question. Was it in any sense a party question ?. 

Answer. Well, I think some of the democrats bolted, not many ; because a leader of 
the democratic party from my city, Scott, regarded as the leader in the house, intro- 
duced the bill, and I think the democrats finally came up to it. I do not think Cap- 
tain Scott was corrupt, the member from my city ; he is a man of social habits, and I 
think he was used by Ben Hill and the others ; in fact, he admitted it in his speech. 

Question. This lease of this railroad which now exists was made under the authority 
of an act passed by your legislature ? 

Answer. It was. * i 

Question. How is the continuance of Governor Bullock in office to have any effect, 
either one way or the other, upon the existence of that lease 1 

Answer. Well, you see there, was another company 

Question. I want a definite answer to my question. 

Answer. Well, regularly, Bullock would not be — well, I do not know that he would 
in any regard ; I do not think I need make that explanation, for I do not think it would 
affect it materially. 

Question. This lease is made in pursuance of an act of the legislature ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. And therefore no subsequent legislature or subsequent governor can alter 
the terms of that lease ? 

Answer*. That is a legal question, and a very considerable legal question. In the first 
place, I do not believe the lease was legal ; I think there is fraud enough in it to viti- 
ate it. 

Question. If that lease is void, in consequence of its having been made fraudu- 
lently 

Answer. Also upon a legal point. 

Question,. Well, upon a legal point ; it is equally void whether Governor Bullock is 
continued governor or not f 
' Answer. Unquestionably, that is correct. 

Question. If a subsequent legislature should direct that the validity of the lease 
should be contested, it would be contested whether Governor Bullock were continued 
in office or not? 

Answer. Incontestably ; and it is being contested now by the other company that made 
a bid ; legal proceedings are now pending. 

Question. So that whether Bullock continues in office or does not continue in office, 
that can have no effect upon the validity or continuance of that lease ? 

Answer. None upon the face of the habitable earth ; he is out of that clear. 

By Mr. Blair : 

Question. Suppose that, Bullock being in office, a subsequent legislature should 
attempt to repeal this act, and Bullock should veto it ? 
Answer. Well, in that regard, it might be well to get him out. 

Question. Is it not very well for those interested in continuing this lease to keep him 
in office ? 

Answer. In that view, it would be necessary. 
By Mr. Beck : 

Question. Might not the books in the executive department, if continued under his 
control, be so managed as not to display the attempt at fraud perpetrated in procuring 
this lease, or the mismanagement of this road and its then condition, which might be 
displayed under a governor hostile toward such operations ? 

Answer. Of course the facilities for examination might be greater under another 
governor. 

Question. The chances for aiding an examination into the matter might be very muc" 
better under a governor who is an honest man and not friendly to this operation ? 

Answer. I think so. , 

Question. And in that regard, it might be quite well to have a friend in the cxeer' 
department ? Cesg 

Answer, It would indeed. Now let me say another thing : democratic bowel? 
moved by gold-covered pills as well as republican bowels. A large portio- 
§98,000 paid for proclamations has been paid to democratic newspapers ; and£f ra g 6 
portion of the §36,000 of fees paid out by Bullock has been paid to democra 
lock is a man who understands the weaknesses of human nature as well as 
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in the world ; and that makes him more dangerous to the toiling masses, hoth demo- 
crats and republicans. He ought to be out ; the good of the country requires it. I am 
sorry the President does not have power to remove him. However, I will not say that, 
because it might involve a general power to remove governors. But -that particular 
governor I should like to see out powerfully myself. 

By Mr. Blair: 

Question. Are you not sorry that .anybody should have had the power, except the 
people of Georgia, to put him in ? 

Answer. I am ; I do not think he could have ever been governor except for the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Question. And he could not remain there without their help ? 

Answer. I do not think he could. 

Question. I understood you to say, in answer to some question by the chairman, that 
the leading men of Georgia could suppress these disorders by uniting against them. 

Ansiver. I say they could, to a very great extent, but not entirely; that would be 
about the answer to that question. 

Question. My question is, could they make the people of Georgia satisfied with the 
government as it now exists ? 

Answer. They could not. 

Question. With the government that is plundering them ? 

Answer. No, sir; they would lose their total influence if they undertook to satisfy the 
people with the administration of the laws carried on there now; the people know 
that tbcy have not a good government. 

Question. I understood you also to say that these outrages which have been com- 
mitted do not originate in any sense from Bullock's frauds upon the people, and his 
plundering the Government t 

Answer: I do not think they do. 

Question. Do not these frauds and the maladministration of the State government 
continue the dissatisfaction of the people of the State ? 

Answer. They certainly continue the dissatisfaction, and increase it greatly. There 
was some dissatisfaction without reference to Bullock being governor. Of course, the 
people of the South are not satisfied with the amendments to the Constitution, but 
they are submissive^ I have never heard any man intimate that he ever proposed to 
change the Constitution in any way but by the ballot. But if we had the power to- 
day, we would put limited suffrage upon the negroes. A negro who could pay teu 
dollars tax into the treasury, I think, the people would be willing to have vote ; that 
would keep the rabble out. But the body of that race are mere rabble ; a good-to-do 
negro is the exception. With the white race, the well-to-do is the rule, and the va- 
grant is the exception. Now, out of a thousand negro voters in my county I can count 
a dozen that can exercise the ballot with some degree of understanding — not over 
twenty; the balauce, I think, cannot appreciate it or understand it. 

Question. Is not the best mode of restoring peace and quiet and order, and the rule of 
law in the State, to give the people of the State the right to regulate their own affairs 
in the same way that the people of other States have ? 

Ansiver. That would satisfy them instantly, under any kind of obligation the Federal 
Government would impose upon them to protect the negroes ; and left voluntarily to 
themselves, I think they would open up to him every office in the gift of the State. 
But look at the race, just out from slavery ; we feel and know, or we believe we know, 
that there can be no good government where they make so large an element in society. 
Up here the negro does not make any difference with you whether he votes or not ; he 
is a small element. But in the South, in many of the States, he is the preponderating 
clement. In my State he will vote about 90,000 out of 200,000 votes. Now we do not 
look for any good government while the negro is in so large a preponderance as that. 
I entertain no doubt that the democratic party could control a majority of the race, 
that they can adopt that line at once, and use him against the republican party, by 
putting him in. But they do not see any good government ahead in that case ; as a 
permanent element he is without any capacity to use the ballot. We would just as 
soou expect to have a good government with the negro using the ballot as the com- 
mune in Paris. We have no idea we can have good government with the negro ele- 
nent in when it is so large. Now, to say that we purpose resisting forcibly is not true ; 
Ice will submit to that government if the Federal Government puts it upon us, and do 

i. best we can with it. I do not believe there ever has been or will be an organiza- 

Qlmade to keep the negro away from the polls. And I think that ultimately the 

Ans-mtic party will be provoked into using the negro, but I think it will greatly de- 
ized bje all the political elements in the South. W^e will have no good government, 
construide up into combinations and into rings, for robbery and all that sort of thini», 
governccasionally a little fighting, as all ignorant communities have. I was educated 
come toelief that virtue and intelligence both combined were necessary for running 

QuestioAnevy of a government. " Our fathers believed it was necessary to put some 
a party c 
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restriction, some limit, upon the use of the ballot. And down to within the last ten 
\ears, I believe, there was some qualification on suffrage in some parts of the United 
States; they were not willing to trust to universal suffrage; they were afraid of it. 
But they were trying the experiment of universal suffrage in most of the States when 
this war came along. I think the last State had then agreed to abolish all qualifica- 
tions on suffrage. I know that in my State, within my memory, a man had to have a 
property qualification in order to vote and to hold office. But finally we wiped it all 
out, and said to the whole white race, u Come in aud take your chances." But we do 
not think that the uegro is fitted for self-government. We are very much dissatisfied 
with that part of the constitution, because we think it destroys the independence of 
the States. I wish I could put a hundred thousand negro voters in Massachusetts a 
little while, and let them feel it just as we feel it, and see what they could do with 
them. If it is intended as a punishment for rebellion, all well and good ; it is a strange * 
sort of punishment, a new grade of punishment, this giving the rebels bad govern- 
ments because they did rebel. The old rule of law was to hang a few of them, punish 
the dangerous ones, and forgive the balance. And, as I told my brother fire-eaters, if 
they had hung a few of them, and forgiven the balance, it would have been better. 

Question. There has been some testimony here in regard to what is called impudence 
on the part of the negro; that it was resented much more readily from them than im- 
pudence from white people. 

Answer. I think that is true. 

Question. Is not that the rule elsewhere than in Georgia? 
Answer. It is, according to my observation. 
Question. Would it not be so here ? 
Answer. I have no doubt about it. 

Question. Would it not be the same in New York or Vermont? 

Answer. I do not think my benevolent friend over there would stand it quite as well 
from a darkey as he would from a white man. 

Question. Is it not so in regard to all persons who occupy a dependent position ? 

Answer. I think so, and a little more so in reference to a negro, from this sense oi 
inferiority of the race. 

Question. Now, in regard to the manufacturing districts of New England — have 
you ever been there ? 

Answer. Not much ; a little. 

Question. Do you think the mill-owners there, in Vermont, for instance, would put 
up from their operatives with the same that they would from an outsider? 
Answer. I have no idea they would, from my observation of the race. 

By Mr. Pool : 

Question. You say that you do not look for a good government in the South as long 
as the negro is in. What do you mean by the negro being in ? 

Answer, If the negro had the unrestricted use of the ballot — that is, without any 
qualification, the whole body of the negro race let in ; that is what I mean. I do not 
mean that there will be Ku-Klux organizations, and all that sort of thing ; but that 
we do not think a government resulting from a constituency of that order would be a 
good government. Like people like representatives, is the rule in republican govern- 
ments, or is said to be. We think that with such a constituency as that the repre- 
sentatives would be feeble and wanting in capacity as statesmen, and the government 
would be bad and corrupt. 

Question. Is it your purpose to change that if you can ? 

Answer. By the ballot alone. I am bound to say that if I had the power I would 
change it, but by the ballot ; I would appeal to the good sense and judgment of the 
American people and ask them to change it, not from any hostility to the race, for I 
would have greater objection to the Chinese. 

Question. You think that restrictions should be put upon colored suffrage ? 

Answer. I do. 

Question. You have no purpose to lay any restriction upon white suffrage ? 

Answer, None, because all restrictions had been removed from the white man ; but 
to give the unrestricted ballot to the colored man, I do not think was just. I think it 
ought to stand where it is with the white race, because we had got to universal suf- . 
frage with the white race. But this matter of suffrage with the negro is an experi- 
ment, a uew thing, and I cannot see why he should be put upon better terms than the 
white men both of Europe and of this country, for the white race has until lately 
been subjected to qualification upon the right of suffrage. 

Question. You say that your purpose is to change ; of course by the legitimate process 
of the ballot 

. Answer. Just as I would the tariff or any other question. 

Question. You would change the law so as to put a restriction upon colored suffrage 
and not upon white suffrage ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

8g 
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Question. That would be making a distinction on account of color, race, or previous 
condition ? 

Anstver. No ; I would not put it upon that ground; I would put the restriction upon 
the ground of his incapacity. I regard color as an incontestable evidence of that 
incapacity. 

Question. You would put the restriction upon the line of color ? I 
Answer. Upon the line of color as an evidence of his incapacity. 
Question. You then propose to change the fifteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States ? 
Answer. I do, if I can. 

Question. You would do that by the ballot ? 

Anstver. I would, by persuading the people that it was right. 

Question. You said that the democrats might be provoked into using the negro ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. But you think it would demoralize society and divide men into rings and 
squads for robbery ? 

Answer. Not robbery exactly, but that the government would be corrupt, and there 
would be rings formed. 

Question. You think that would be the result of the democrats endeavoring to use 
the negro vote, if they should be provoked to it ? 

Answer. Yes, all the white race generally, and they are most all democrats down our 
way j very few of them but what are democrats. This new departure of the democ- 
racy rather indicates that we shall abandon the contest on that subject. Well, if they 
do, my opinion is that the democrats will put up with the negroes and use them. 

Question. Have not these Ku-Klux operations already influenced the vote of the 
negro ? 

Answer. I do not think they have ; I have no reason to believe that they were ever 
meant to control his vote. 

Question. Do you not believe that in parts of Georgia, in consequence of these oper- 
ations, the negroes would be afraid to go to the ballot-box if an election should occur 
now ? 

Answer. I do not ; I will be swamped if they are afraid in my town, and I have no 
evidence that the negro has been terrified anywhere away from the bollot-box. It 
may have occurred ; I do not say it has not ; I reckon it has ; I have no doubt that in 
places violent men have run them off. But I do not believe this order was intended to 
do it. 

Question. Have you not heard of repeated outrages by this order upon colored men, 
such as scourging and whipping ? 
Answer. I have. 

Question. In all parts of the State ? 

Answer. Well, in different parts of the State. 

Question. Have you not heard that those who commit outrages upon them spoke of 
their voting when they committed the outrages? 

Answer. I have never heard that that was giveu as a reason ; it may have been. 
Question. Is it not generally the allegation when an outrage is committed ? 
Answer. That it was done on that account ? 

Question. Telling them that they must not vote the radical ticket, or some reference 
made to their voting the radical ticket ? 

Anstver. I declare I do not think so. Fcr myself, I have never expected that the 
negro would vote the democratic ticket ; to tell the truth, I sort of thought that ho 
ought to vote for the radicals, who gave him the ballot, and that he should support them. 

Question. Have you not heard that when these outrages have been committed upon 
negroes, the question of their voting has been mentioned and referred to by those com- 
mitting outrages ? 

Answer, I do not think I have ; if I had I would tell you ; I would have no hesita- 
tion in telling you. I would fight an organization formed to keep the negro away 
from the polls with all the power I have in the world. 

Question. You might as an individual? 

Answer. I think all our leading men would, such men as Stephens and Toombs, and 
those men would be with me. 

Question. You say this regular Ku-Klux organization, in your opinion, is not a politi- 
cal organization at all ? 

Answer. I do not think it is ; I have no reason to believe there is any politics in it. 

Question. It is an organization formed of one political party alone? 

Answer. I think it is, but then that party constitutes the whole body of the white 
race in my country. 

Question. Can you conceive it possible in this country that an organization secret in 
its character, formed of one political party alone, should operate, without any party or 
political bias in its operations ? 

Answer. It would not among the white men in the Northern States. 
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Question. Those who belong to the organization in your State are white men? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; but down South the great body of the democratic party are white 
men. This organization was not formed with reference to controlling political action ; 
I have no idea it was. It may have been ; I would not swear it was not ; but I do not 
believe it. 

Question. I am not speaking of its purpose at all ; I asked if you think there could 
be any large body of men under this Government, bound together in secret, composed 
entirety of one political party, and operating by force, without having a political cast 
in their operations ? 

Answer. Well, " a large secret body," you say ? 

Question. As large a body as the Ku-Klnx in Georgia. 

A nswer. As I told you at the outset, I do not think there is any connected association 
in Georgia, but that these are local demonstrations. As I told yon, there is one over in 
the county of Chattooga, in my opinion. But I do not think there is any general organ- 
ization over the State ; I have no idea there is. 

Question. I want you to answer my question. Do you believe that so large a body 
of men as the Ku-Klux organization is in the State of Georgia, and formed as they are 
of one political party alone, can operate as they operate without some political bias in 
their operations? 

Answer. Well, I should think there would be some little political bias about it, per- 
haps. 

Question. Some reference to voting ? 

Answer. Yes ; there would probably be some reference to voting, and it might still not 
be with reference to using force. I suppose the body of the democrats would try to 
control the negroes. 

Question. But these Ku-Klux do use force and nothing else ? 

Answer. I have never known them to use force to control a vote. 

Question. Do they use anything but force in their operations ? 

Answer. Not generally; they are a party of violence. 

Question. Do yon mean that their operations are free from any effort at political effect ? 
Answer. I would not say that they are free from any effort ibr political effect. 
Question. Do they make any effort except by force? 

Answer. They use force to accomplish certain purposes, to whip a •white woman and 
a negro man living together in a state of adultery ; yon may say that has a political 
bias, and perhaps it has. 

Question. I have not said so. 

Ansiver. I did not know what construction you might give to it. But I say again, that 
if the organization was ever used for the purpose of keeping the negro away from the 
polls, it never came under my observation, nor do I believe it ever has been, except in 
isolated, cases. 

By Mr. Coburn : 

Question. Do you mean on the day of election or at any other time ? 
Answer. I mean in both cases. * I have no doubt that some men have said to the 
negroes, " You work for me, and you must vote for me." 

By Mr. Pool : 
Question. That is, not on the day of election ? 
Answer. No. 

Question. Have you known instances when the Ku-Klux organization proper has com- 
mitted an act of violence on a member of the democratic party ? 

Answer. Let me think now about it. Yes, I know one instance where, if I got the 
truth, they whipped a man for Ku-Kluxing without permission of the head man, as I 
was told. He went upon his own hook and committed some little depredations about. 
I knew him as a boy, and I regretted very much to hear of it ; he was a very good fellow. 
I was told they whipped him for Ku-Kluxing without permission, and in that way bring- 
ing discredit upon what they called the Ku-Klux. 

Question. Have you ever heard of any other instance? 

Answer. I cannot say now certainly. They whipped a white man some time ago, who, 
as I said, helped a negro in a light ; whether he was a democrat or not I do not know ; 
I think he voted the democratic ticket, bub I am not sure of that. I think he helped the 
negro in a fight between a white man and the negro ; and, as I remarked a while ago, 
from what I could hear I am disposed to think that the white man who was fighting 
the negro was wrong. 

Question. Those are the only two instances that you can recollect? 

Answer. Well, let me see again. I know of their threatening to whip a man who 
votes with the democratic party, a man pretty high in society. They threatened to 
whip him. He is a doctor in pretty good society. He sent the letter he received from 
them to Governor Bullock, and the governor wrote back to him to consult his lawyer. 
He came to consult me. That case is a little irrelevant to politics. He had married a 
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widow lady well allied, very mueh against the will of her people. I think there was some 
evidence that he was after her property, and they thought him a kind of adventurer. 
Question. He received a letter ? 

Answer. He received a note from these disguised men, at least he brought it to me, 
and I supposed it was from them. I told him it was very difficult to do anything. 
Those are three instances I know ; two were democrats, but I will not say that one of 
them was a democrat, for I may be mistaken about that. 

Question. Can you recollect any other ? 

Answer. Let me think again — now, mark what I state to you, gentlemen; it has gen- 
erally been negroes and radicals they have been alter. No other case occurs to me at 
this moment. If any occurs during the investigation I will tell-you. 

Question. Then of all of the outrages of the Ku-Klux proper in the State of Georgia, 
there have been three instances within your recollection where democrats were the 
objects of their proceeding ; one was where they whipped a member of their order for 
transgressing the rule of the order ? 

Answer. That is what I heard. 

Question. Another was a white man who was whipped for taking part with a negro, 
but you do not know whether he was a democrat or not ? 

Answer. It is my impression that he is a democrat, but I am not certain. 

Question. And the other one was where a man had married against the wishes of the 
family ? 

Answer. And who was supposed to be trying to possess himself of her property. 

Question. He received a note, you do not know from whom? 

Answer. It was from disguised men, so he told me. 

Question. Did the disguised men give it to him ? 

Answer. They gave it to a negro to carry to him. 

Question. Those are all the instances you know ? 

Answer- Those are all around me there at home. 

Question. Are you not prepared to say that in an overwhelming majority of instances 
the objects of these outrages have been members of the republican party ? 

Answer. I think they have been republicans and negroes, and you may put all the 
negroes down as republicans. 

Question. And where a democrat has been touched it has been an exceptional case ? 

Answer. I think so. 

Question. Do you, then, say that the organization has no political aspect about it? 
Answer. I stated just now that I would not say that it had no political aspect. 
Question. Are there not bad men in the democratic party in Georgia ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; as bad as ever lived on the face of the earth, infamous rascals, that 
should be hung. 

Question. Then why is it that the republicans are -whipped, and the scoundrels of 
the democratic party go scot free from the operations of these men ? 

Ansiver. Well, as I have before remarked, this organization seems to have been formed 
with reference to preserving what they conceive to be the good order of society, and 
these bad democrats, as a rule, do not disturb society ; they do not associate with the 
negroes, they do not try to move the negroes to riotous deeds and bloodshed, and 
burning, and things of that sort, that we know of. I think they would whip a democrat 
found at that work just as quick as they would a republican. I do not entertain a 
doubt of it, from myself down. 

Question. But yon do not belong to the order ? 

Answer. I do not, and I do not know that such a one exists. I only speak my belief 
from what I have seen around me, and what I have heard from men who I think know. 
Question. Or who you know belong to it ? 

Ansiver. I do not know that a man on earth belongs to it, but I believe some do. 

Question. You said that a great deal of the money paid for these proclamations was 
paid to democratic newspapers? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I say everywhere you may see the effect of it upon them, in my 
judgment, as soon as they come within the reach of Bullock's money. 

Question. And the fees improperly paid were paid democratic lawyers? 

Ansiver. No, not all of them. 

Question. Well, some of them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; some of them got them. 

Question. And you say that some democratic leaders in the legislature combined with 
the republican leaders for the purpose of robbing the people of the State, in some of 
their legislature schemes ? 

Answer. I did not say in the legislature, but that some of the leading democrats in 
the State, in my opinion, combined with some of the leading republicans to rob the 
State of this road. I want to run for governor, next fall a year, if I am eligible, for 
the purpose of recapturing that road. 

Question. You think, then, that democrats are in these corruptions as well as repub- 
licans ? 
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Answer. Did I not state that their bowels were moved the same way ? I verily be- 
lieve it. 

Question. Suppose you take the State government out of the hands of the republicans 
and put it into the hands of the democrats 

Answer. If a certain class of democrats in my State, that I know of, should get it, I 
think it would be as bad as Bullock. But, God bless yon, there are honest men in all 
parties. 

Question. You have stated that Southern republicans are generally very bad men, but 
that Northern republicans are of a very different character f 

Answer. I say that, in the South, in my opinion, they are the shabbiest class of white 
men ; you ask me and that is my candid judgment ; I believe that the best men in the 
South belong to the democratic party. 

Question. L)o you consider Mr. Hill, the present senator from your State, a republican ? 

Answer. He now stands in a doubtful attitude. He wrote a letter that caused all the 
democratic papers in the State to believe that he intended to go with the republican 
party, and they commenced denouncing him as a traitor. He wrote another letter 
rather explanatory, but not quite satisfactory; since then he has not said a word, until 
the other day, when some Tribune fellow interviewed him. According to that he in- 
tends to run in the republican line. I know he is in the lease with Joe Brown. 

Question. You think he is in that robbery ? 

Answer. He is in that lease; his name is published as one of the stockholders. 
Question. You said that it was a corrupt ring ? 

Answer. That is my opinion, as base a fraud as was ever perpetrated. 
Question. What do you say to Mr. Hargrove ? 

Answer. In the days of secession he was the worst fire-eater, I believe, I ever saw. 
He ran it clear through with as much diligence as any man ever did ran anything. 
He deserves credit for some things; he came back therewith a military command, 
and did put down a set of infernal plunderers that robbed my poor people of bread 
and meat and everything on earth in the name of the confederate cause. He killed a 
half dozen of them and threw them into the river in a week. I think he deserves the 
good will of the people there ; he does mine, for I have reason to believe he saved my 
life. He has been my client : I recovered a judgment of over $10,000 for him and for 
his sister. After the war was over'the first thing I knew he turned up a radical. Well, 
I was very much astonished at that. He has another admirable trait of character ; 
he is a man of good courage, it is hereditary in the family ; it is a good sign, and I like 
to see a fellow have it. He ran for mayor of the city of Koine, getting the entire negro 
vote, against my son who was a candidate on the other side. It was understood that 
they got a few white men at the iron- works, under the control of Mr. Noble. He was 
elected and he managed the mayoralty with a great deal of ability. 

Question. I do not know that we care anything about that. 

Answer. Well, he ran again, and the democrats opposed him and beat him. I sus- 
tained Hargrove, and if 1 had had a vote I would have voted for him in that election, 
radical republican as he is. 

Question. I want to know whether he is one of those bad republicans you spoke of, or 
whether he is an exception, whether he is embraced in the general denunciation which 
you have just now expressed? 

Answer. No ; you cannot make me say that. I did not say there are no good repub- 
licans in the South ; I said that as a rule they were bad. You will have Mr. Angier 
here before you ; he is a Northern man and a republican ; but I believe God never made 
a more honest man than he is. 

■ Question. He thinks with you on the Bullock question ? 

Answer. He does, but on other questions he differs with me. I know he goes for 
Grant the whole hog. 

Question. Is Mr. Hargrove an honest upright man ? 
Ansiver. I cannot say anything to the contrary. 
Question. Is he a truthful man ? 

Answer. Now understand me; I do not think Mr. Hargrove would deliberately swear 
to a lie, or anything of that sort, but he is a man like myself, of very ardent tempera- 
ment, and when excited on any subject he is liable to very great excesses. With men 
of his fair complexion, blue eyes, light hair, and his nervous system, it could not be 
otherwise. He says and does things, I have no doubt, that he regrets. 

Question. Will he tell the truth ? 

Answer. I say he means to and does tell the truth. But to say that he always tells 
it, I would not say that of him more than I will of any other man. I know that he 
indulges in excessive language about the Ku-Klux, and has ideas that I think are at va- 
riance with the truth, but I have no doubt he believes them. 

Question. You believe he means to be honest and true in his statements? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is he a man of good judgment? 

A tisu-cr. Yes, sir, when not excite/l ; but men of strong impulses are always liable to 
draw wrong conclusions. 
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Question. What do you say of Mr. Forsyth ? He is another one embraced in your 
general denunciation f 

Answer. No, sir, ho is not. 1 say there are exceptions to the rule, and a great many 
of them; but I still stand to it that the republican party embraces the worst class of 
whites in the South, and I defy suceesful contradiction to that statement. Taking 
the aggregate white people, I say that the virtue and intelligence of my country is on 
the other side. 

Question. Mr. Forsyth shonll be exceotel, if he is entitled to b3 excepted. 
Answer. I think he is entitled to be excepted ; I think he is a respectable man. 
Question. Is he honest and truthful? 
Answer. So for as I know he is. 
Question. Is he a good lawyer ? 

Ajmcer. That is pinching me pretty tight ; I would not like to give an expression of 
opinion on that subject. 

Question. Is he a man of good judgment? 
Answer. Pretty good. 

Question. Is he a man of quick observation ? 

Answer. Pretty fair; he is a very young lawyer, but he will improve with time, I 
doubt not. He is solicitor general of my circuit. 

Question. Yon state that your republican friends are hostile to the negroes voting the 
democratic ticket ? 

Answer. I did not say that. 

Question. I understood you to say so. 

Answer. Well, you are mistaken. I said the only instance I knew of violence in re- 
ference to voting, so far as the negroes were concerned, was an attorapt to mob a negro 
for voting the democratic ticket ; it is the only act of violence I know of on that 
ground. 

Question. You did not mean to say that the republicans 'were hostile to a negro be- 
cause he voted the democratic ticket ? 

Answer. I think they are generally ; but I do not know that they would go to the 
excess manifested that day, and mob him. Though, according to the papers, there have 
been instances of mobbing negroes for voting the democratic ticket; divers instances 
in the State, according to papers and rumors. 

Question. I have observed that you have spoken of Southern republicans with consid- 
erable severity, and perhaps they may have deserved it in your State ? 

Answer. I think they do. I have great respect for the republican party North, but I 
have none for the republican party South: 

Question. Have you not heard of the Ku-Klux committing murder? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I have heard of their killing people. The killing of this negro, I 
rather think, was a ease of murder. 

Question. Have yon known of the Ku-Klux killing a man where it is not murder ? 
You are lawyer enough to know the difference between homicide and murder, I mean 
technically ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I am thinking whether I know of any other actual killing; I know 
of several whippings, and things of that sort. 

Question. Speaking from common report of what you have heard? 

Answer. We have heard in Southern Georgia, through our papers, of a great many 
cases, but the papers gave exactly reverse accounts. The radical papers say it was a 
murder, and the democratic papers give some justification. 

Question. Have you ever heard or known of the Ku-Klux killing a man in self-defense 
to protect their own lives ? 

Answer. I do not know what you would call self-defense. I know where a man killed 
several Ku-Klux ; that is, I was told so just before I left home, just over the Alabama 
line. They went there to whip him, or something of that kind, but they found him 
ready with his guns, and I think he killed several of them. They shot at him as he 
ran off, as I was told. 

Question. They did not kill him ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Have yon ever heard of the Ku-Klux killing a man in self-defense ? 
Answer. I do not think I have ever heard of it. 

Question. Then whatever cases of homicide by them you have heard of were cases of 
murder? 

Answer. Well, I think they would amount to murder. 

Question. What do you think of their taking a citizen of the United States from his 
bed and family at night and scourging him ; how much of an offense is that ? 

Answer. It is a very high offense ; that is as bad as or worse than the soldiers taking 
a man from his bed and putting him in a dungeon, without telling him why; fully as 
bad, except that one was the act of the Government and the other the act of indi- 
viduals. 

Question. Have you heard of the Ku-Klux being guilty of that ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir, I have heard of that. 

Question. Then they are murderers, and they are men guilty of these high offenses. 
And you say they are members universally of the democratic party f 
Answer. Yes. 

Question. Then what do you think of the comparative character of the southern re- 
publicans and the southern democrats ? 

Answer. 1 still adhere to what I said. In the only instance of murder that I know 
of, if you take the testimony of the young man himself, it was not the Ku-Klux that 
did it ; they were Ku-Klux on their own account. Well, you may call them Ku-Klux ; 
that was a case of murder. That is the only case where I considered the killing a 
murder. The cases we have heard of in Lower Georgia, some of them would have been 
murder according to radical papers, and according to democratic papers they would not 
have been murder. Therefore I could form no estimate about the truth in regard to 
them. I think both parties lie a great deal through their papers; that is my ob- 
servation. 

Question. You characterized pretty severely the political record of Mr. Hargrove. 
Were .you or not once a democrat before the war ? 

Answer. I commenced life a whig. When General Scott was nominated under the 
auspices of Mr. Greeley, I thought the whig party would become republican, and I quit 
it and went for Mr. Pierce. 

Question. You were first a whig ? 

Answer. I was. 

Question. You then became a democrat? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and ran the democratic ticket down to the nomination of Mr. Breck- 
inridge. That I utterly repudiated, and I tried to show that it was a plot to overthrow 
the Government ; I believed it wtis then, and I do yet. 

Question. For whom did you go then ? 

Answer. For Mr. Douglas.' Mr. Douglas told me that Lincoln was a good man ; I never 
heard him say a word against Mr. Lincoln in his life. 

Question. You were a Union man when the war commenced ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, and I reckon as strong a Union man as ever was. It cost a man 
nothing in the North to be a Union man, but in the South a Union man carried his life 
in his hand. 

Question. You afterward went into the confederate congress ? 
Answer. I did, and I have told you how I did it. 
Question. Did you become implicated in the rebellion in any way? 
Answer. That was an implication in the rebellion. 

Question. Well, did you become implicated in the rebellion in any way outside of that ? 
. Answer. Yes, you would say it was. I raised one of the finest regiments that went 
into the confederate service, and I commanded it for live months. 

Question. To fight the Government of the United States ? 

Answer. I had no chance ; I would have done it, I reckon, if I had had a chance. I 
was in Savannah to defend that city against attack, and for five months I looked there 
upon the Hag of the Government that I stili regarded as one of the best governments 
on earth. 

Question. You were once in the Congress of the United States ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I was. I made two speeches while I was here ; one in favor of a 
distribution of the public lands among the actual settlers, and that drew down upon 
me obloquy at home. 

Question. When the war closed you were at first a republican ? 

Answer. I had talked with Mr. Lincoln, and I expected to carry out his' policy. 

Question. You afterwards became a democrat? 

Answer* I did. 

Question. And you are one still ? 

Answer. I am what I call a national democrat, in the true sense of the word — not a 
sectional democrat ; nqthing can make me sectional, except continued hopeless oppres- 
sion on the part of the Federal Government. If I believed in that, I would oppose it as 
I would orjpose any other government. 

Question, You spoke of a negro Methodist preacher who was whipped for inflamma- 
tory language ? 

Answer. I said I was not sure whether he was whipped or not, or whether the Ku- 
Klux dealt with him in some other way ; I know they dealt with him in some way. 
Question Was he a Methodist preacher of the Northern Methodist Church ? 
Answer. O, yes; I said that was my understanding. 
Question. You yourself were once a Methodist preacher, were you not ? 
Answer. I was. 

Question. You belonged to the Southern Methodist Church ? 

Answer. I belong now to the Foot-washing Baptists — the simplest form of the Chris- 
tian faith. 

Question. You were once a Methodist minister ? 
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Answei*. I was. 

Question. You are now a Baptist minister? 

Answer. I am. I was at a meeting of my order the other day, where they washed a 
negro's feet without any hesitation — as interesting and affecting a ceremony as I ever 
saw performed. 

Question. Why did they wash the negro's feet ? 

Answer. It is a ceremony of my church. Some of the Baptists do not wash feet — 
ours do ; I belong to the order called Foot-washing Baptists ; there are several or- 
der samong the Baptists : the Hard-shell Baptists, as they are called ; the Free-will 
Baptists; the Seven-day Baptists, and I do not know how many others ; but I helong 
to the Foot- washing Baptists. 

By Mr. Beck : 
Question. Are you not Hard-shells, too ? 

Answer. They generally call us Hard-shells, but I do not believe in Hard-shell doc- 
trines. 

By Mr. Pool : 
Question. A part of your ceremony is washing feet ? 

Answer. It is. It is a ceremony the institution of which you will find in one of the 
last chapters of John, where it is stated the Saviour laid aside his garments, girded him- 
self with a towel, and washed his disciples' feet. 

Question. You are a preacher in that denomination ? 

Answer. I do hold forth occasionally in my humble way — never for hire, never for 
money — and only at places where they cannot get any better teacher. 

Question. This ceremony of washing feet is a mere formal ceremony, and has nothing 
to do with the doctrines? 

Answer. Nothing, unless you may call a eeremony a doctrine. The Apostle Paul 
calls baptism a doctrine, and it is a ceremony. 

Question. Would you put the ceremony of washing feet upon the same footing with 
the ordinance of baptism ? 

Answer. Every bit ; the one is prescribed as much as the other, and is equally author- 
ized. 

The Chairman, (Mr. Poland.) I do not think all this is within our line of investi- 
gation. 

The Witness. I am perfectly willing he should go on. I think I am better posted 
on Scripture than he is ; 1 may not be in politics. 

By Mr. Pool : 

Question. You think the ceremony of foot-washing should be put upon an equal dig- 
nity with baptism ? 

Answer. I think so ; they were both instituted by our Saviour at nearly the same 
time, the one just before the other. 

Question. I take it that this eeremony of washing the feet of a negro was to show 
that your church recoguized that a white man and a negro were on a perfect equality ? 

Answer. They do ; as a Christian and a disciple there is no difference. I assure you 
it was a very affeeting scene, one of the most affecting I ever witnessed. 

Question. Are the members of your church generally members of the democratic 
party ? 

Answer. The Foot-washing Baptists ? 

Question. Yes, sir. 

Anstcer. Well, I think they are. 

Question. Do you suppose that any of them belong to the Ku-Klnx organization ? 

Answer. I should not suppose they did, from the ixct that so far as I know, they 
are universally opposed to secret organizations of all sorts, political and every other 
kind. 

Question. What would you think of taking that negro, whose feet you washed that 
day, out of his bed at night and scourging him with rods? 

Ansiver. I did not wash them, I was simply present ; but I would have done so if it 
had been necessary. I have washed men's feet, and I would wash his just as quick as 
I would those of a white man, in the performance of this duty. 

Question. Would you not have considered it a great outrage to have taken him that 
night from his bed and scourged him ? 

Ansxcer. I would have died for him. 

Question. Do you consider the negroes who belong to your church any better than 
other negroes ? 

Answer. I think they are a great deal better. I think they are meet to be partakers 
of the inheritance of the saints in light ; and, as a rule, I think the others are not. 

Question. You have criticised the political changes of Mr. Hargrove very severely. 
Do you think his political changes have been more than vour own ? 

Answer. I do not think my political changes have been much. My party rela- 
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tions have changed, but I am not conscious of having changed in political or religions 
opinions much. 

The Chairman, (Mr. Poland.) I think this is rather more minute and particular 
than we need go into during this investigation. 

By Mr. Pool : 

Question. Do negroes sit upon the juries in your State? 

Ansiver. I have never seen one on the jury in the county of Floyd, but I have heard 
of them iu different parts of the State. 

Question. Have you known of their sitting upon a jury in any county in your judicial 
circuit ? 

Answer. No. Understand me, I do not practice except in Rome, and perhaps some 
in Chattooga. 

Question. From your intercourse with members of the bar in your judicial circuit, 
have you heard that negroes ever sat upon juries in any of your counties ? 

Answer. I know of none in my judicial circuit; I do not remember of any negro 
taking a seat upou any jury in my judicial circuit. 

Question. Are there any negroes in your judicial district whose character and intel- 
ligence are equal to that of some of the white men who do sit upon your juries? 

Ansiver. Indisputably. 

Question. That is so ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Why are not their names put in the jury-box? 

Answer. That would be hard for me to tell. I suppose it is generally because of the 
fact that the body of the negroes are not fit to be put there ; I do not think they are ; 
and from the further fact that it would be exceedingly disagreeable to the white race 
to sit upon a jury with negroes. 

Question. Do not negroes have cases in your courts ? 

Answer. They do. 

Question. Are they not indicted in your courts ? 
Answer. They are. 

Question. Are that class of citizens who are discriminated against enjoying the equal 
rights of that class who are not discriminated against ? 

Answer. They enjoy more rights than I do. They can be elected to any office under 
the Government. 

Question. In whose discretion is it whether negroes shall be put upon the juries or 

not? 

Answer. They have altered the law backward and forward so often that I do not 
know that I have kept up with the law in regard to the formation of juries, for it is 
not my business to form juries. But my remembrance is that the names are selected 
by the sheriff and the ordinary, and according to the constitution of the State of 
Georgia, if I remember correctly, they are to be citizens of intelligence, or something 
of that sort. I will not say what the qualification is, but the idea is that they are to 
be good men. The names are put in a box, and, as a rule, they are drawn by the pre- 
siding judge from that box. I do not think there are any names of negroes put in the 
box in my county, and I doubt if there are any in my district. There may be none 
iu the State, but I do not see how they could well get along in some of the counties 
without having negroes for jurors. 

Question. You said that the white men of your city kept back from the polls, at an 
election there, and allowed the negroes to vote first ? 

Answer.' They did, where the negroes seemed to be very anxious to vote, and where 
there seemed to be considerable excitement among the white republicans about their 
voting. 

Question. You thought that was a marked degree of courtesy and forbearance ex- 
tended to them ? 

Answer. I thought it would be better for our race to keep away, instead of going up 
at that time, when it was likely to make a disturbance. I think the whites stood back, 
upon the ground that they thought it better not to have a riot, and the negroes exhib- 
ited a disposition to hold cm to the polls. 

Question. Has that standing back been repeated since that time ? 

Answer. No, sir. I have seen them since then mingling in promiscuously at the polls. 

Question. You have not seen any repetition of that ? 

Answer. I have not. I think that was the first election in the county where the ne- 
groes voted ; I will not swear positively to that, however. 

Question. To go back a little to this order. I understood you to say that you were 
not aware that they had any signs by which they recognized each other. 

Answer. If they nave I do not know it ; but I would naturally suppose that they 
would have. 

Question. When Mr. Forsyth was prosecuting these three white men, whom you 
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spoke of as Laving been convicted of what appeared to be a Ku-Klux outrage, was 
there not a confession made by one of them, who gave the signs, &c. 

Answer. Not within my knowledge ; it was not before the court and jury; it may 
have been given privately to Mr. Forsyth ; if there is any testimony to that effect, 
that it was before the eourt and jury, it is not true. 

Question. You have i*ot heard of that before ? 

Answer. No, sir. We had the uniform in the court-house, and examined it ; it was 
the iirst I ever saw, and it was said to be the uniform of that band. 

Question. Have you not heard of these Ku-Klux in other parts of the country besides 
Georgia, and besides that little strip of Alabama of which you spoke? 

Answer. O, heavens! yes. I have heard it almost from the beginning down. 

Question. Do they usually go in disguise elsewhere as well as in Georgia? 

Answer. I have heard they did. 

Question. Has there been any uniformity in their mode of operations that has struck 
you? 

Answer. Well, yes; that is, in their scourging and whipping and violence, just as you 
might say there was uniformity of operation in other States north. 

Question. The uniformity consists of a disguise worn upon the person, and of their 
operatiug in the night-time ? 

Answer. I have heard that these bands were generally disguised, if not almost uni- 
formly. 

Question. Do you know whether in every place they are composed of members of the 
democratic party ? What is your judgment on that subject ? 
Answer. That is my judgment. 

Question. That they are in other States composed of members of the democratic 
party ? 

Answer. Yes ; that is my judgment. 

Question. Have you learned that in other States their victims were principally mem- 
bers of the republican party ? 
Answer. I judge they are. 

Question. Did you ever know of bodies of men in disguise committing such crimes in 
the State of Georgia before this war ? 

Ansiver. No, sir, not with the frequency, and not in disguise. We had lyueh-law 
down there occasionally, but I do not remember any case where the parties were in 
disguise. 

Question. You heard of nothing of that sort in Georgia before the war ? 
Ansiver. If anything of that sort occurred, it has escaped my recollection. 
Question. All this in Georgia and in the other States has occurred since the war ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; disguised men — that ha's been undoubtedly since the war, so far as 
I know. 

Question. What is your theory of the reason why these things have -occurred since 
the war so generally in other States as well as in Georgia — bands of disguised men 
composed of one political party committing outrages which you say were most univer- 
sally upon the members of the other party ; what is your theory in regard to that? 

Ayiswer. I think it arises, in the first place, from a general dissatisfaction in regard to 
the administration of the Government in those States, both State and Federal. There 
is not that satisfaction with the Government that there was before the war, and that 
there ought to be in the minds of the people. I think that dissatisfaction originates 
from what they believe to be bad government, as a rule, in the State administration 
and in the Federal administration. I do not speak about general politics ; as I said not 
long ago, I do not think there is any dissatisfaction with regard to General Grant, 
other than in reference to the South. I have heard no special complaint, though the 
democratic party, as a rule, are opposed to his administration. I think it originates 
from that feeling of general dissatisfaction, from believing that the Government is not 
faithfully administered ; that it is oppressive in its action upon the white people of the 
South. I think there is a kind of general feeling that the purpose of the Government, 
both State and Federal, is to make the black race, with the few whites who may go 
with them, dominate the white race of the South; to make the white race subject to 
the black race. I think that is one cause. Then I think there is another cause, which 
I have mentioned to-day : a great many of our best men are under tho ban of the 
Government ; have no interest in the Government ; have no right to any position under 
the Government. There is a very general dissatisfaction created on that account. It 
also originates in another thing : society is in a disturbed condition; the black man 
has been our slave, and he has just been emancipated. The white race has uniformly 
looked upon him as a dangerous element when left absolutely to his own control. 
Heretofore the white race has controlled and directed him, but they regard him as 
dangerous when a perfectly free man; not that, perhaps ; but that he is disposed to 
mischief, like all ignorant races. They regard him as very ignorant, and, therefore, like 
all ignorant races, very capable of mischief. I think they have felt that in neighbor- 
hoods and localities the very life of society was sometimes endangered by the animosity 
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of the black, stimulated by some white men, against the general body of the white 
race. And this organization has been felt to be a kind of necessity. 

Question. Would you not believe that to take colored men out of their houses and 
scourge them in this way would be apt to exasperate them still more ? 

Answer. It might put fear upon them in some instances; in others, where they had 
power, it would evidently exasperate them, and I think it would be a fearful trial if 
they had power. 

Question. Would it not be a doubtful remedy for any evil which might result from 
exasperation, as yon say they have been exasperated against the whites? 
Answer. I think it a very doubtful remedy. 

Question. Do you not believe that the reconstruction policy adopted by Congress, so 
different from what was expected, putting the negroes upon an equality with the 
whites, investing them with all political and civil rights, making certain white men 
ineligible to office, and none of the blacks ineligible — is not that the main cause of 
all this Ku-Klux business ? 

Answer. That has had a great deal to do with it. As I have just said, the white race 
at the South is very much dissatisfied with the action of the Government, State and 
Federal. 

Question. You think whatever is bad in the local action results from the Federal 
action ? 
Answer. I judge it does. 

Question. Then you think it was the reconstruction policy which was the main cause 
of this Ku-Klux business ? 

Answer. That is the ultimate cause; I think that policy has been harsh as it is, 
because of the war between Johnson and the republican party. I think if Lincoln 
had lived it would have been different. I stand here and swear that he intended to 
publish a proclamation of universal amnesty, except in regard to a few bad men, as he 
called them. 

Question. Is not the most objectionable feature of that reconstruction policy the 
feature which enables the colored men, with a few white men, to control the politics of 
the South ? 

Answer. That is the leading cause. 

Question. Is not that the objectionable feature in the reconstruction policy? 

Answer. That, and depriving the South of the right to regulate these things for them- 
selves. We think that goes to the organic structure of the Government itself, not only 
in the South, but in the North. 

Question. That fixes and gives stability to this condition of things? 

Answer. That is correct; the white race would alter it if they could. 

Question. Then if this Ku-Klux organization originated, in a chief degree, because of 
the reconstruction policy of Congress, the most objectionable feature of which is the 
feature which gives the power to the negroes, with a few white men, to control the 
government of the Southern States, is it not the main object of that organization to 
prevent these negroes and these few white men from continuing to hold that control ? 

Answer I do not think it is. I have virtually answered that question again and 
again ; I do not think they intend to control the ballot at all. I think if the negro 
behaves himself, and does not attempt any riot and any thing of that sort, he may vote 
there as quietly and peaceably as he can in any part of the country. 

Question. One of the chief evils of the reconstruction policy which is complained of 
is, that the negroes, with a few white men, are enabled thereby to get control of the 
State governments? 

Answer. They are, and to dominate over the white race. 

Question. And you think the Ku-Klux was organized for two purposes ? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. And one purpose is to correct that evil ? 
Answer. No ; I think that is one cause of dissatisfaction. 
Question. Do you not consider that an evil ? 

Answer. I do; a very great evil, the greatest that ever was practiced upon any peo- 
ple upon the face of the globe. Y r ou may put that down, that I swear that I believe to 
make the black race dominate the white race is the greatest evil ever inflicted upon 
any people on the globe. 

Question. Do you say the Ku-Klux wa*s not intended to correct that evil ? 

Anstcer. They may want to correct evils resulting from that evil, but not to prevent 
any one's voting as he pleases. 

Question. Are they not sensible people ? 

Answer. I think they are. 

Question. Is not the best way to correct an evil to strike at the root of it ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; and we do as well as we can, but very feebly. 

Question. And you think the object of this Ku-Klux organization is not to prevent 
the negroes and these few white men from controlling the southern State govern- 
ments ? 

Ansicer. I did say so. 
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Question. However great an evil that may be, the object of this Klan is not to cor- 
rect it ? 

Answer. No ; it is to correct evils resulting from that state of things. 

Question. Is not that at the root of all the evils resulting from that state of things ? 

Answer, It is ; but you may be able to stand the root of an evil but not the manifest- 
ation of it. As long as the negro does not disturb society in any of its relations, does 
not burn houses, does not rob anybody, does not attempt to commit riots or violence 
of the law, you may be willing to stand it. But these negroes go further ; one of the 
resulting consequences is that a black man and a white woman sometimes get together 
and say that they are equal ; the Ku-Klux would prevent a thing of that sort, while 
they would not control the ballot. 

Question. State what those resulting evils are that the Ku-Klux purpose to correct? 

Answer. I have stated one; they came up the other night and whipped a white wo- 
man and negro for living together in a state of adultery. 

Question. Do you think that results from the negroes and a few white men having 
control of the State government ? 

Answer. O, no ; but I think that is one of the resulting evils from the general policy 
of the Government, putting the two races upon an equality. 

Question. State some of the resulting evils from the negroes and a few white men 
having control of the State government? 

Answer. One is the plundering of the State government. What do you think of pay- 
ing $98,000 for proclamations in less than two and a half years ? 

Question. Do you think dishonesty and plundering was the cause of the Ku-Klux out- 
rages, or had anything to do with that whatever ? 

Answer. No ; my opinion is that they were in the State before Bullock was elected. 

Question. How could they have the purpose of correcting that as a resulting evil ? 

Answer. I say that these evils resnlted in that way. They put Bullock in office ; the 
white race did not put Bullock in office ; the negroes and a few whites put him in. 

Question. And one of the resulting evils was corruption ? 

Answer. Yes ; that is so. 

Question. But that came after the Ku-Klux was formed? 

Anstcer. They might have formed before, and corrected an evil that resulted after- 
ward. 

Question, I am asking now about the purpose of their organization. 

Answer. I do not suppose all these clubs were formed at one time. 

Question. Now give me some resulting evil from the fact that the negroes and a few 
white men have control of the State government, which resulting evils the Ku-Klux 
were formed to correct. 

Answer. I say that one of the resulting evils was this tendency to social equality ; I 
think the Ku-Klux was formed to prevent that. One of the resulting evils, in ray 
opinion, was to stimulate the black man, in his ignorance, to deeds that were improper, 
sueh as thefts, burnings, and sometimes violence. Rape is a very common crime with 
the black man ; it seems to be vastly more so with him than with the white man, and 
it is vastly more frequent now than it was when he was in a state of slavery. He does 
not seem to have any adequate idea of the penalty for the offense. I think we have 
had more rapes by negroes upon white women than almost in the whole history of the 
country before. 

By Mr. Cobtjrn : 

Question. How many rapes have occurred since the war? Give any cases of that 
kind that have occurred in your eounty. 

Answer. I think the only case we have had there was the case of a eolored man com- 
mitting a rape on a negro woman. 

Question. How about rapes upon white women ? 

Answer. I do not remember that in my eounty there has been any rape of that kind 
charged. 

Question. Or of white men upon white women? 
Answer. I do not remember any. 
Question. Any in your eireuit ? 

Answer. I do not remember any in my county ,* I may have forgotten it. 
Question. Any in your district ? 

Answer. I do not remember any sinee the war ; they may have occurred, but I do not 
remember. 

By Mr. Pool : 

Question. Do you know of any instance of a rape by a eolored man upon a white 
woman ? 
Answer. Not in my county. 
Question. Any in your circuit ? 
Ansiver. Not that I remember. 
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Question. Then the Ku-Klux in your circuit have no view to prevent that if it does 
not occur ? 

Answer. They whipped a negro man for askiug a white woman to copulate with him; 
he did not attempt to violate her. 

Question. What was the character of the woman ? f 

Answer. I suppose, it was fair, because if she had been a common whore or strumpet, 
I do not suppose they would have paid any attention to it. . 

Question. 1 think Mr. Hargrove said there had been five cases of rape by white men 
upon white women in your county, or it may have been in your circuit. 

Answer. Well, sir. if there have been five eases of rape upon white women in that 
county or circuit, he has found out what has not come under my observation ; I will 
not say it is not so, but I will say that I have not heard of it. 

Question. Is there -not a kind feeling on the part of the negroes toward the white 
people, and on the part of the white people toward the negroes ? 

Answer. In a great many individual instances there is. Let me say to you that there 
are differences in the negroes ; we have some there very troublesome, who are disposed, 
I think, to dominate the white race, to let them know they are as big as the whites, or 
a little bigger. For instance, they will not give up the sidewalk ; but that is not the 
general character of the negro. As a rule, the negro is respectful to the white man, and 
will get out of the way of the white man. 

Question. Those are exceptional cases ? 

Answer. Yes ; but there are some of them. Well, in my opinion, that is one reason 
for the Ku-Klux ; they fall aboard a negro that exhibits any impudence of that sort. 
Question. Do you mean in not giving up the sidewalk ? 

Answer. Well, things of that sort — meeting a carriage on the road. The other day I 
called the attention of a lady I was driving out with to this matter, on a road where 
there were a great many teams hauling wood. I said, "Notice that every white wood 
hauler will give me the road, or a part of it, and notice that, as a rule, the darkeys will 
make me give the road ; occasionally one will give me the road, but, as a rule, they will 
make me give it to them." 

Question, Well, it is to keep the negroes in subjection in these respects that the Ku- 
Klux is organized ? 

Answer. I think so. 

Question. Do they inflict Ku-Klux punishment upon negroes for violating that prin- 
ciple of subordination ? 

Answer. I do not know that they do. I know of a fight that took place not long ago 
between a negro and a white man ; the negro refused to give the road, and they clinched 
and had a fight. 

Question. Do the Ku-Klux attack the negroes and punish them by violence for that 
kind of insubordination of which you have spoken ? 

Answer. It would not have astonished me if they had whipped a negro for that, 
but I have never heard of it. 

Question. Have the Ku-Klux in your county or district administered any punishment 
to the negroes for violations of subordination of that kind, of which you have been 
speaking i 

Answer. I do not remember of any Ku-Klux administration now of that sort. 
Question. Then, why would you suppose it was their object to prevent anything of 
that sort ? 

Answer. Just, because, as I before remarked, things of a like nature have occurred in 
other instances. You might ask me if I would suppose that the Ku-Klux would inter- 
fere with a preacher. On the first view, that is a very unreasonable supposition. I am 
very much in favor of the preaching of the gospel, and believe in it with all my soul. 
But a man who comes along, and whose preaching indicates that he is disposed to 
create a feeling of animosity between white men and black men, and all that sort of 
thing— well, I do not think he is preaching the gospel, and I think it is very well to 
stop him, but it ought to have been done legally. 

Question. Do you think the use of words of that kind by a preacher more calculated 
to produce a feeling of animosity between the white race and the black race, than for 
white men to take black men out of their houses and strip and scourge them k 

Answer. No ; a white man taking a black man out of his house and whipping him and 
scourging him is very well calculated to exasperate him. 

Question Were the negroes any more likely to be exasperated by the words of the 
preacher than by the outrages perpetrated upon them by the Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. Well, you know the words of the preacher might mislead. 

Question. Any more than the whip of the Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. Well, that would have a tendency the other way j it would tend to intimi- 
date them and make them afraid to assail the whites. 

Question. We were talking about exasperating the negroes. 

Answer. It might exasperate them, and they might be afraid to attack the whites. 
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Question. Then the object of this organization is to overawe and intimidate the ne- 
groes f 

Answer. Well, it would tend to prevent his assuming equality with or superiority- 
over the white race; any assumption of superiority would not he tolerated hy the 
white race. 

Question. If the negroes should he intimidated in that way, would it not give the white 
race some control over them ? 

Answer. It does. I have no doubt that negroes have been deterred from doing 
things, from acting disrespectfully, by the violence of the Ku-Klux — negroes who might 
otherwise have done so. 

Question. May not control so gained be used to influence his voting? 

Answei\ It might ; they might control the negro's vote by fear. 

Question. Do yon think the Ku-Klux are composed of men too good to do that ? 

Answer. Well, you say " too good ; w I do not think they have done it. 

Question. I mean, do you think they are too upright in their purposes for that ? 

Answer. I reckon some of them might do' it ; I do not say they would not ; but I 
know of no case of their having done so. It is strange to me that I have never heard 
of these acts of violence, the keeping of the negroes away from the polls that Major 
Hargrove speaks of, and such as are reported in this newspaper; but I never did see 
them. Sometimes you will see either party grab one, and try to electioneer with him, 
but not to prevent him from voting. 

Question. You think the operations of the Ku-Klux are for the purpose of intimidat- 
ing the negro and keeping him in his proper place ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; that is one of their objects, where they think he is disposed to be 
troublesome. 

Question. And you think that having so intimidated him, it gives the white people 
control over him f 
Answer. Well, it has that tendency. 
Question. Does it have that effect f 
Answer. Sometimes, but not always. 

Question. You think the purposes of the Ku-Klux are too elevated to use that control 
thus gained to influence the negro in the matter of voting? 

Anmvcr. I do not know about u too elevated ; " I would not use that term about secret 
organizations. If I was just to say " yes" to your question, it would be put down that 
I would say they were too elevated for that. * 

Question, I expected you to say that they were not ; and if you had said they were 
not too elevated for that, I should then have asked you whether to use that control in 
that way was a less crime than that of -murder, which they sometimes commit. 

Ansxeer, Yes ; intimidation is a less crime than the crime of murder. 

Question. And the use of a control obtained in that way 

Answer. I do not think they have ever sought to control his vote by fear. I will 
stand on that before my people, that there is no well-authenticated case where the 
negro was attempted to be controlled in his vote by fear. If there has been, it never 
has eoine under my observation ; and I think such a statement as that would be out- 
side of the facts. 

Question, You said there was a great deal of dissatisfaction with the appointment of 
Judge Kirby? 

Answer. Y r es; not with me personally, for being allied to him, and believing him to 
be an honest man, I was rather pleased with it. 

Question. Was that dissatisfaction on the part of the republicans ? 

Answer. No, not upon the part of the republicans, though they wanted Judge Har- 
vey. Kirby was removed after this Ku-Klux affair, and Harvey was appointed. 1 . 

Question. You said that Judge Kirby was a good lawyer ? 

Answer. No, I did not say that ; I said he was a good man, a man of pretty fair abil- 
ity ; and we thought he would be honest, and try to do about what was right. May- 
be I did say he was a good lawyer. He was a little country lawyer, and nobody ever 
thought he would be judge. 

Question. The man you wanted appointed was Mr. Printup ? j 

Answer. No, I was hostile to him, though he was a very intellectual man, and an 
admirable lawyer. 

Question. You were very much opposed to his appointment ? 

Answer. I was. 

Question. Were the republicans opposed to his appointment ? 

Answer. I think the most of them were, very much; they talked to me that way. 

Question. Mr. Printup was a good lawyer? 

Answer. He was. 

Question, Was he a man of character ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; undoubtedly. 

Question. I think you said he was resolute, and rather domineering ? 
Answei\ I think he is both. 
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Question. Did he ever express himself in strQtig terms against these Ku-Klux opera- 
tions previous to that time f 

Answer. If he ever did he never did it in my presence; and I do not think I ever 
heard he did. It was not on that ground that he was opposed. Let me tell you the 
grounds. Printup is a northern man, and what we termed a fire-eater there when the 
war broke out ; he ran that schedule. 

Question. He had gone there before the war commenced ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and when the secession idea broke out, he ran that schedule ; he 
was on that line ; he seemed to be rather ultra- southern, as we call it. Well, there 
were a great many things said about the colonel. He w T ent into the confederate ser- 
vice, got command of a regiment, and was very soon captured. He was a prisoner, 
and we understood he was treated well, and all that sort of thing ; he had relatives in 
New York, and did not do any more service. When the war was over he was released, 
and came home. There was a heap of hard things said about him of one sort and 
another ; but I think he was honestly captured. 

The Chairman, (Mr. Poland.) I do not see the object of the inquiry about Mr. 
Printup. 

Mr. Pool. The point I was endeavoring to make 

The Witness. You asked me our objections to him. 

The Chairman, (Mr. Poland.) It seems that some of the people there were averse 
to him for some reason ; but it does not seem to me it is any way important what rea- 
sons they had against the appointment of this Mr. Printup, especially as the governor 
did not appoint him. 

The Witness. He did not, but we were afraid he would. I was so much alarmed 
that 1 went all the way to Atlanta, and* begged Bullock for heaven's sake not to 
appoint Colonel Printup ; I never had an interview with Bullock before. 

By Mr. Pool : 

Question. You do not think the appointment of Mr. Kirby gave offense to the repub- 
licans ? 

Answer. I think not; I think, as a rale, they were pleased with him. I know Har- 
grove was very much pleased, and he is a leading radical. I think the radicals liked 
him better perhaps than Harvey, but it displeased the democrats, most of them. 

Question. What offense had that man committed who was arrested by the troops ? 

Ansu-er. Our Heavenly Father only knows what offense he had committed. 

Question. What was he charged with ? 

Answer. Never charged with anything, that I could ascertain. 

Question. Had there been any Ku-Klux outrage upon a plantation not far from 
there f 

Answer. O, yes ; and we supposed that was the cause of his arrest, and so did he, but 
he never received any intimation of it. The soldiers uniformly declined to give the 
reasons why he was arrested. 

Question. Was he not arrested upon affidavit ? 

Answer. I have understood that he was arrested upon an affidavit made before the 
military ; but we never saw it. 

Question. That affidavit stated the offense ? 
Answer. I judge the military knew. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) 

Question. I thought you stated it was supposed that he was arrested on account of 
this attack upon the Methodist minister ? 

Answer. We supiiosed so, but we did not know; and we understood that there was 
an affidavit before the military, made by the preacher ; but we did not know it ; we 
never saw it. 

By Mr. Pool : 

Question, Had there been other Ku-Klux outrages in that locality previous to that 
one ? 

Answer. It seems to me that there had been, but I cannot remember. 

Question. Did the troops come to that locality before this outrage upon the preacher ? 

Answer. O, no ; it was afterward. 

Question. Were they not sent there in consequence of it? 
Answer. We rather came to the conclusion they were, but we did not know. 
Question. Was any man arrested for that outrage by the State authorities f 
Answer. None that I ever heard of. 

Question. Had any m t an been arrested by the State authorities up to that time for 
any Ku-Klux outrage in that community? 
Answer. I am not able to state. 
Question. You do not recollect any? 

Answer. No; if any had been arrested, I don't remember it now. 
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By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) 
Question. Can you state about what time that was ? 

Answer. No ; I am very deficient in my memory of dates, very much wanting. 
Question. Was it a year ago last winter, in the early part of 1870 ? 
Answer. When the ontrage was committed on the preacher, or when the arrest was 
made ? 

Question. When the arrest was made. 

Answer. I think it has hardly been so long as that ; it seems to me that is putting it 
iather far back ; I would not speak positively as to the date, but it has been compaia- 
tively of recent date; maybe it has been as long ago as that, but I do not think so. 

By Mr. Pool : 

Question. You did understand that the military were sent there in consequence of that 
outrage ? 

Answer. That never was told; that was our conjecture. 
Question. They came there shortly afterward ? 
Answer. They did. 

Question. There had been no arrest by the State authorities for any Ku-Klnx outrage 
up to that time ? 

Answer. Not that I know of; if there had been any application for process against 
any one in the county I never heard of it. 

Question. This man was arrested by the military authorities of the United States, 
taken into their custody, and confined in jail ? ■ 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was that before Georgia was reconstructed and readmitted into the 
Union ? 

Ansicer. I think General Terry was there then. 

Question. As the military commander of that district ? 

Answer. I think he was exercising military authority. 

Question. Georgia, at that time, was under the reconstruction acts ? 

Answer. Well, I reckon so. The truth is, we have been reconstructed so often dowu 
there, one way and another, and thought we were in when we were not in, that it 
would take some time for me to say. 

Question. Was it before the last act admitting Georgia to representation ? 

Answer, When was that act passed ? 

By Mr. Beck : 
Question. The net was passed in December, 1869. 

Answer. I think it has been since then ; I certainly thought we were reconstructed 
at the time. 

By Mr. Blair : 

Question. You are not certain of it yet ? 
Answer. No, I am not. 

By Mr. Pool : 

Question. Had Georgia been admitted to full representation in Congress at that 
time ? 

Answer. That is another question I eould not answer directly. The most I could say 
to you upon that question is, that my understanding was that at that time we were 
fully reconstructed. But the act admitting our Representatives may not have been 
passed ; you jmt some in at one time, and then put them out again. My under- 
standing was that we were reconstructed, and the laws and everything were progress- 
ing like we were in the Union ; I thought so, but I might have been mistaken. We 
had no military control down there, as a rule, at all, and I think the military had gone 
away. 

Question. Under the reconstruction acts you had a governor ? 

Answer. O, yes ; I think we had different governors ; we had Judge Johnson a while ; I 
do not know whether you call him a reconstruction man or not; I think Johnson was 
simply appointed. 

Question. Did you not have a governor under the reconstruction acts? 

Answer. I think we had one of some sort. 

Question. Did you not have regular judges ? 

Answer. I think that part of the time we did not have so regular judges; it seems to 
me that a part of the time we had a military governor, but I assnre you that has been 
so long back, and'there has been so mneh confusion about it all, I cannot tell. 

Question. Then this organization of disguised men went to Judge Kirby and took him 
.from his house ? 

Answer. They did ; that is, the judge told me so. 

Question. And made him go with them to the jail and demand the release of the pris- 
oner ? 
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Answer. I think be made them go with him; I think they told him they would give 
him thirty minutes to release the prisoner, and if he did not do it, they would hang 
him. , 

Question. What power had Judge Kirby over the imprisonment of that man ? 

Ansivei\ None upon the face of the habitable globe. He might have had power to 
have granted a habeas corpus; speaking constitutionally, and as a lawyer, I think he 
would have had, and could have compelled them to have brought the prisoner before 
him,* I mean as the laws and the constitution had been administered before the war. 

Question. Did they demand of him to issue a writ of habeas corpus^. 

Answer. I do not think that application was made; I think it was said that the 
military would pay no attention to it. 

Question. They told Judge Kirby that they would give him a half an hour to obtain 
the release of that man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How did they expect him to obtain his release ? 

Answer. Just as he did it, by application to the officer. Governor Bullock removed 
him, and I am informed that he concluded, upon the. whole, that he did not act in good 
faith; that it was all fudge; that the Ku-Klnx would not have hung him. Well, that 
was an experiment Kirby did not desire to make. 

Question. Do you believe they would have hung him ? 

Answer. I think so ; I think the scare had not got off him when he came to my house 
to see me. He told me that he never would go back to Chattooga in the world, that 
he intended to sell every dollar's worth of property he had there; he declared that he 
had nothing to do with the troops; and that when Governor Bullock, or Terry, one of 
them, told him they were going to send the troops there, he begged them not to send 
them, that he was perfectly capable of executing any process in*the world he wanted 
to. But they said they would send them, that it was necessary to strike terror into 
these fellows over there. 

Question. Do you suppose the Ku-Klux would have made this display against the 
circuit judge of your State, and against the military force of the United States, in be- 
half of a man imprisoned, unless lie was a member of their order? 

Ansiver. That is a pretty hard question to answer. For instance, I put it to myself; 
suppose they had seized one of our best citizens in Eome, and put him in jail ; I do not 
know that there would not have been riot and bloodshed ; it would have been the 
cause of great exasperation. 

Question. What became of the man after he was released ? 

Answei: I was told he put for Texas. 

Question. Has he ever come back? 

Ansiver. Before I left home I was told that he had come back. 
Question. Had come back there to live? 

Ansiver. I was told that he had come back to stand any charge that might be made 
against him ; I do not know that that is the truth. 
Question. How long ago did this occur? 

Ansivei\ I have stated two or three times that I was not good at dates. I might tell 
something by Judge Kirby's appointment, because he was a judge but a little while, 
and he was removed, and Judge Harvey appointed ; and I am sure that Judge Harvey 
has not been appointed over six months ; he has run but one set of courts, and is now 
running the second set. 

Question. Can you fix the date? 

Answer. I cannot tell exactly ; a little under or a little over a year. 

Question. W T hen you speak of the people of Georgia having control of their own 
affairs like other States have, what do you mean by that ; in what respect has not 
Georgia the same control that other States have? 

Answer.' Well, so far. as I now know, since we are in the Government, we will have, 
unless you interfere again. We were in once or twice, that is, we thought we were in, 
but the Government thought we were not in right, and we were put out again. When 
Governor Bullock was elected the military were there ; my remembrance is that they 
had control of the ballot-boxes. I know the feeling of the democratic party was uni- 
versal that General Gordon beat him on a fair count anyhow. I will not say that the 
military had general control of the ballot-boxes, but they had control of the places 
where the election was held. 

Question. That is hardly germane to my question ; I asked you in what respect you 
had not control of your affairs. 

Ansiver. I say that the universal impression and feeling with our people was, that 
even as it was Bullock was not elected by a fair count of the vote. I know Mr. Hill 
asserted, on a public occasion, that General Gordon, in his opinion, was elected by from 
ten to twenty thousand votes upon a fair count. 

Question. That election was under the reconstruction act? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and Bullock was declared elected. 
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By Mr. Blair: 

Question. And a great many white people, you among the number, were disfranchised ? 
Answer. Of course we were. 

By Mr. Pool: 

Question. Since Georgia has been admitted into the Union, in what respect does 
Georgia differ from other States? 

Answer. We would stand now, if we were not interfered with by the General Gov- 
ernment 

Question. Not reconstructed over again ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; we do not know but what the Government will reconstruct us 
over again. 

By Mr. Blair : 

Question. Are you in the same condition as other States when you have a governor 
who was not elected by the people ? 
Answer. In that respect we may be different from other States. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. Did not General Terry fix up your legislature ? 
Answer. You know what the history of that is. 

By Mr. Coburn : 

Question. Did not the democrats turn out some members simply because tiiey were 
black men ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, the democrats mainly, and some of the republicans also acted with 
them ; they did not think they were eligible under the constitution. 1 think Governor 
Brown said that constitution had been framed with reference to excluding them; but 
I will not swear that. 

By Mr. Blair : 

Question. Has there been any grosser exercise of power and violence in the State 
since the war than that exercised by Terry in Ku-Kluxing the legislature ? 

Answer. O, Heavens ! we thought that the highest exercise of arbitrary power ; that 
was the feeling of our people, while we submitted to it. The truth was we neither 
had the disposition nor the means to resist. 

By Mr. Pool : 

Question. Do you not consider it a very great outrage, a very great crime, for men to 
pretend to be Union soldiers and deceive that nineteen-year-old boy into going out 
after the Kn-Klux, and as soon as they got him out to murder him ? 

Answer. I condemned it in my conversation with this young man ; I told him it was 
wrong, that the negro was a simple-minded, credulous creature, and that they ought 
not to have done it ; that in my opinion I could not successfully defend him before a 
jury, and he had better go away. 

Question. Was it generally talked about in that community that the transaction had 
been one of that character ? 

Answer. I never understood it so fully until I understood it from this boy. 

Question. Was it understood afterward ? 

Ansicer. It was understood by all classes as an outrage. 

Question. And the trick on him was generally known and talked about in that com- 
munity ? 

Answer. It might have been, but I never heard it un>il I heard it from this boy. I 
suppose it was an unmitigated act of outrage, that they made him believe something, 
snd just went out there and shot him. 

Question. Did that young man escape ? 

Anstccr. He had never been arrested ; there was no escape about it. 
n Question. Had there ever been any effort made to arrest him ? 
Answer. If there was a warrant for him I did not know it. 
Question. He ran away from that county? 

A?mver. I do not know whether you would call it a go or a rnn ; he went. 
Question. Has he come back ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did he implicate any other parties? 

Answer. I do not know that he mentioned another man. He was very mad and 
cursed a great deal, and said that he was a great mind to go back and kill some of 
the damned rascals that got him into it. 

Question. He did not call any other names ? 

Answer. He did not. 

Question, Did anybody else leave that community in consequence of that crime? 
Answer. Not that I kiiow of. I was consulted a few days ago by the fathers of two 
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young men who were engaged in Ku-Kluxing some negroes down about Thomas's mill, 
in my country, not far from the river. But there was no violence done the negroes 
that I heard of, except to scare them, talk large to them, and show them their weapons 
and tell them what they could do and what they had done, that they had killed a 
hundred negroes, or something of that sort. Their fathers caine*to consult me about 
it. Governor Bullock had issued a proclamation offering a pretty heavy reward for 
them, and they had run off. Yes, they told me they took away some arms the negroes 
had at the same time. They said it was a Christmas frolic. 
Question. Did they run away ? 

Answei\ Yes, sir; they went over the Alabama line; Governor Bullock had offered a 
reward for all that class of men, and their fathers came to consult me about them. 

Question. It was not in consequence of this outrage, where the negro was enticed off 
and killed ? 

Answer. No, sir; not that I know of. 

Question. You advised that young man that he had better leave ? 

Answer. I did. Thp object seemed to be to know about what I thought of his pros- 
pects of acquittal ; he did not want to go. I think his idea was that if I thought I 
could successfully defend him he would stand his trial, and if not he would leave. 

Question. You thought it was a case of murder? 

Answei\ I did. 

Question. Of murder under aggra vated circumstances ? 
Answer. I did. 

Question. Did you say you purchased the railroad ticket for him, and helped him to 

get off? 

Answer. I purchased a ticket for him to New Orleans, and then gave him the balance 
of the money his father sent to me. It cannot damage my client, or I should avail 
myself of the rule that an attorney cannot be made to reveal the secrets cf his client 
at all. But I want to give you the benefit of all the knowledge I have, and as I do 
not think it will damage him, I have not made any point upon it. Now, you know 
that as a lawyer I am consulted in hundreds of cases. I never advised or laid any 
plan for escape, when a man has been arrested, to take him out of jail. But in ail 
cases when men come to me before they are arrested, I think they are entitled to my 
judgment, and if they pay me my fee, I give them my judgment. 

Question. Was that an overt act of yours to enable him to get away? 

Answer. No efficient overt act. I would not have lent him money, but I could not 
refuse to use the money his father let me have for him ; I would not have furnished 
him with a horse to get away on, or anything of that sort. But he came to me for my 
advice, and I gave it to him honestly and faithfully ; I told him that he had better go 
away and stay away. My advice to the fathers of those other boys was that they had 
better not come back. 

Question. Has the conduct of the negroes in Georgia been good, as a general thing? 
How have they behaved themselves since the war ? 

Answer. They have behaved themselves better than I could have expected ; bettei 
than I hoped for. I think the negro deserves great credit for the manner in which ho 
has behaved himself. 

Question. They are generally orderly, quiet, and submissive? 

Answer. Wonderfully so. I found one of my own negroes the other day in distress; 
she came to appeal to me, and it afforded me infinite gratification to relieve her from 
her troubles and difficulties. The negroes deserve great credit for their behavior, aa 
a rule. 

Question. Is it not almost universal that they behave well? 
Answer. Most generally so. 

Question. There are exceptional cases of bad negroes? 
Answer. Of course there are. 

Question. But as a mass they behave remarkably well? 
Answer. They do. 

Question. Better than you expected ? 
Answer. Much better. 

Question. Do they not, as a class, behave more orderly and better than the white 
people? 

Answer. I cannot say that. You see the great body of our people are orderly, as 
good a people as there is on the face of the globe ; I do not care if they have been reb- 
els ; that makes no difference ; they were honest in it. But we have an element of 
whites that are a great deal of trouble, a great many young men ; some of them were 
in the war, and there they learned bad habits and bad traits of violence ; they have 
personal altercations among themselves, and stab and kill a great deal worse than 
before the war. 

Question. Are not these acts of turbulence among the whites more numerous than 
among the negroes ? 

Answer. Well, this turbulence and these acts of organized violence are among the 
whites ; I know of none among the negroes that I remember of. 
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Question. Will yon tell me, then, what danger to society it was that this Ku-Klux 
was organized to stop ? 

Answer. I have told yon already a half a dozen times — different dangers of different 
sorts ; one was the tendency of the two races to affiliate. 

Question. Yon mea«i it was not for the purpose of putting down any organized vio- 
leuce on the part of the negroes against the whites ? 

Answer. No. 

Question. Nothing in the way of insurrection ? 

Answer. No ; but then, again, the negro was sometimes impudent, and it was sup- 
posed that he would be much more so than he was ; make the whites give way to him. 
This preacher came under that rule in that way ; he seemed rather to be preaching 
negro equality, and the right of the negro, backed by the Federal Government, to take 
charge of all of us down there, and all that sort of thing, and they would not stand 
that. 

Question. Suppose a band of disguised negroes had gone to a white man's house, and 
represented themselves as white Ku-Klux, and got that white man out with them, and 
then had murdered him under that pretext. 

Answer. It would have been a bad case. 

Question. Suppose the negroes had done so? 

Answer. It would have been a bad case. 

Question. Suppose that some leading republican — some bad man among the republi- 
cans you speak of— had permitted and assisted, or advised and assisted, in the escape of 
the negroes who had committed an outrage upou a white man ; what would the demo- 
crats have said about that republican ? 

Answer. I do not think they would have said anything, if he had been a lawyer dis- 
charging his functions. 

'Question. Might not the papers have abused him ? 

Answer. Possibly they might ; I do not say they would not. But as a professional 
man I would have given the advice to a radical as well as to a democrat ; I make no 
distinction on that ground. 

Question. Would you have taken the risk of having done so if it had been a negro 
who had been engaged in such an outrage as that! 

Answer. Well, I do not know ; I defended a negro some time ago against the leading 
men on the grand jury with more zeal and ability than I ever defended a white man in 
my life. I thought he ought not to have been indicted ; there seemed to be a great 
zeal to convict him, but I got the jury to acquit him in defiance of the leading men of 
the grand jury. I do not think I have made any difference between a radical or a 
democrat in my profession in the courts. 

Question. I understand you in one of your answers to use about this language : " If I 
am asked if I am loyal to the Government, and I would say I was, I would not tell the 
truth." 

Answer. I said a great deal more than that. 
Question. What do yon mean by the word " loyal? " 

Answer. Well, there are two kinds of loyalty ; one is the loyalty of force, where a 
man may be afraid of bayonets and the power of his government, and, therfore, he may 
support "that government and sustain it by his taxes, and even go to war if he is com- 
pelled to do so, while in his soul he might hate it, believing it to be despotism. In my 
opinion, true loyalty can only exist in the affections of a man, and can only arise from 
a conviction that the government blesses him, that its power is used for the protection 
of his person and property. Such loyalty I had when the war commeuced toward the 
Federal Government ; I had it all through the war, though I was in the confederate 
congress; I never saw the day when I would not have come back into the Union. 
Mark me, I would not have come back except as an equal State in the Union ; I would 
stand by my section. Lives there a man on earth with soul so dead, &c? 

Question. You say there are two kinds of loyalty? 

Answer. Yes; there is a loyalty of force, which the British government gets from the 
Irish. 

Question. You mean a loyalty that submits to force without resisting it ? 
Answer. Yes. 

Question. There is another loyalty, from the heart ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; where you love the government on account of its blessings. 
Question. Which loyalty is it that you do not possess ? 

Answer. The loyalty of the heart; I have not affection for the acts oi*the Government ; 
I do not believe the measures of the Government are right ; I would alter them if I 
jo aid, by the ballot. 

Question. Yon draw a distinction between the measures of the Government and the 
Government itself ? 
Answer. I do. I am very much in favor of republican government. 
Question. This is not the only republican government on the globe. 
Answer. I suppose you call France a republic ; Switzerland is a republic. 
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Question. So is San Domingo. 
Answer. Yes, after a fashion. 

Question. Yon say you draw a distinction between the measures of the Government 
and the Government itself? 
Answer. Yes, I do. 

Question. Have you the loyalty of the heart toward the Government itself, of which 
you spoke. 

Answer. I have not the loyalty I had before the war, and never shall have, unless 3 
am allowed the rights of a citizen ; I never shall love the Government unless I an. 
allowed the rights of a citizen ; by the Constitution I am now deprived of them. 

Question. Suppose your disabilities were removed, would you then have a loyalty w 
the heart toward the Government ? 

Anetver. A great deal more than I now have, because I should feel that it was my 
government, and now I do not feel that it is. It is yours, you who have the power ; 
I cannot do anything at all. But then it would be our Government, and I would go to 
work with you, and meet you on the stump and talk about alterations of the Constitu- 
tion, &c. 

Question. If those amendments which the reconstruction policy of Congress has put 
into the Constitution of the United States, involving equality of rights for colored 
men, are all to stand as they are, would you prefer the Government of the United States, 
or a separate government, under which separate government, of course, you could 
remedy all that thing ? 

Answer. By George ! that is a pretty hard question. I have been powerfully opposed 
to the severance of the Government ; I think we would then have forty little petty 
tyrants, as in Eu rope. 

Question. Do you think the southern white people of your State, or your parl^of it — I 
am not speaking of yonrself— do you think that those people love the Government 
of the United States so much as not to preier to have a confederate government or a 
separate government in its place ? 

Answer. I tell you there is a heap of them would prefer a separate government to 
that state of things. 

Question. Is that the prevailing sentiment ? 

Answei'. It would be, with the knowledge that there could be no change. 
Question. That the three amendments of the Constitution are to stand f 
Answer. That is, that they could not control suffrage for themselves, that there should 
be universal suffrage among the negroes, and disqualification of themselves for orifice ? 
Question. Subject to the action of Congress ? 

Answer. They would not be satisfied to live uuder the Government in that way ; I 
think they would live uuder it, but I would not bet on them if there was a fair ehance 
to throw it off ; I would not bet on them in the event of a foreign war, and a serious 
difficulty, and I am bound to say so. The Federal Government might have trouble, 
and a heap of it. 

Question. It would have trouble from the rear f 

Answer. I think it would. 

Question. You think the Federal Government is in danger by letting this reconstruction 
policy stand ? 

Answer. It would not be for a long time ; we have a hope, glimmering as it is, that 
when all the excitement of the war has passed off, when all the smoke has cleared off, 
so that the sober-minded men of the North can see things in their true light, you will 
rectify it. I believe if the democratic new departure goes on, and the democrats em- 
brace the negroes of the South aud control them, as I think they would, I think you 
republicans would be wanting right straight to take the back track. I may be mistaken, 
but I think you would say directly, *' "We have made a mistake with these infernal ne- 
groes which we have set free ; they now take up with our enemies, and they are not 
entitled to suffrage." I may be mistaken in that, but if such a thing as that might not 
happen, you may shoot me. I think if the democrats should set their minds to it they 
could control the negro population just as employers do their under-strappers ; if they 
should say, " You must go with me, or you cannot work on my plantation, you cannot 
ride my horses ; " not shoot him, not use any violence, but just influence him in that 
way, I think that they could do it. I never said a word to a negro ou my place in my 
life about voting. 

Question. You had reference to a foreign war, a matter in which the Government 
should feel great interest ? 

An steer. It ought to, and ought to have a united people. 

Question. Do you think there would be danger in that direction ? 

Answer. There certainly would be danger; if the people of the South had concluded 
that this was the settled policy of the Government forever, that the two races were to 
be equally entitled to rights, in some of the States the black race dominating the white 
race, I think they would try to get out if they saw daylight. 

Question. When there is an organized movement of such widespread dimensions as 
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this Ku-Klux, composed entirely of democrats, does it not strike you as probable that 
that organization has some view to action in case there should be a collision between 
this country and some foreign power ? 

Answer. I do not think that ever entered into their calculations. 

Question. Would it not be a most efficient organization in that event ? 

Answer. It would, of course, wherever there was such an organization. 

Question. Does not the existence of such an organization greatly enhance the danger 
to the Government in the event of war ? 

Answer. It would. 

Question. Do you suppose those southern men who were so earnestly engaged in the 
rebellion and inaugurated it believed they were doing wrong when they did so ? 

Answer. Some did, and some did not. I say they believed they were doing wrong; 
let me qualify that. I think Mr. Yancey, for instance, who was a man of intellect, and 
whom I knew personally, and Mr. Rhett, those life-long secessionists, were 1 he most 
dangerous class of men in the South and in the country. But I believe they were 
honest men, though very dangerous, and they would overturn the Government. I 
knew Rhett well, and talked with him a great deal ; he talked very seriously. I do 
not know but that is revealing some of the secrets of the confederate congress, but not 
to hurt. He absolutely threatened, in the early stage of the revolution, to make South 
Carolina secede again from the confederacy, showing that he is a revolutionist ; but he 
was honest. 

Question. I am not speaking of an exceptional case like Mr. Yancey. 
Answer. There were a whole class of politicians like him. 

Question. As a general thing, did the people believe they were right, that they were 
justified in doing what they did ? 

Answer. I cannot say that. I tell you that my State, on a fair vote of the people, was 
50,000 for the Union ; and they dared not bring back the question of secession to the 
people of Georgia. As Mr. Yancey said, it was a plan laid to precipitate the cotton 
States into a revolution. 

Question. Have they«repented of it ? 

Answer. The masses ? 

Question. No, the leading men who control Georgia ? 

Answer. Well, some of them were very honest in that ; they thought there was 
danger. There were two classes of men ; there was Yancey and his squad, who wanted 
- a separate government, and they just seized upon slavery as a means of inlluencing the 
people. They had this grand scheme of conquering Mexico and Central America and 
putting them on with the Southern States, and then importing African labor as soon 
as southern sentiment would permit it, and so develop a cot ton republic that, in their 
opinion, would be the most powerful government in the world. 

Question. After the war had commenced, after the State had gone out and seceded, 
then was there a general feeling among the people there to go with their State? 

Answer. Their was. But you did not let ine get through. There was another class 
of politicians, like Toombs and other men, who really thought the rights of the South 
were in danger in the Union ; but I think that as soon as they went into the war they 
were imbued with the idea of a separate government. 

Question. After the war commenced the great body of the people believed they were 
right in going with their State? 

Answer. They did. 

Question. They fought the United States under that impression? 

Answer. Under that impression and force together. I opposed the infernal conscript 
measures in the confederate congress. The people had quit fighting and wanted to 
Stop, and we hoped to break their plans and bring the States together ngain. 

Question. Have those men who inaugurated this secession movement, and t hose who 
afterward followed them, repented of it as having been a crime ? 

Ansiver. Not all of them. I speak of the prevailing common sentiment. I think the 
masses have repented in sackcloth and ashes, " Common men V 1 God bless yon ! there 
were 50,000 majority of Union men to start with. They were sorry they started ; they 
were sorry the war went on ; there never was an hour, if they could have helped them- 
selves that they would not have done so. But they had not the machinery of the gov- 
ernment, and they were conscripted and made to fight. I know that they wanted to 
stay under the emblem of liberty— the Stars and Stripes. 

Question. They were sorry all the time ? 

Answer. Of course they were. 

Question. There was no repentance on their part ? 

Answer. As a matter of course. 

Question. The people of Georgia, as is the ease with the people of most of the Southern 
States, have generally been controlled by leaders ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; my observation is that they are very much so in all States. 
Question. Are they not very much under the control of leaders now ? m 
Ansiver. In Georgia ? 
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Question. Yes, especially the democratic portion of them? 

Answer. I do not think there are men in Georgia with the same influence that Butler 
and Wilson have in Massachusetts. 

Question. Have they very much influence? 

Answer: I doubt very much if they have ; however, they are not peculiar in being led 
by leaders, in my opinion. 

Question. Do you believe these secession leaders have repented of their acts ? 
Answer. Very few of them. 

Question. Are they not principally under disabilities now ? 

Answer. Some, but the worst men among them have been pardoned by the Govern- 
ment, and put at the head of the present radical government down there, and that 
is the worst clement of discontent among us. How can I stand it to see Brown, who 
persecuted me all through the war, put at the head of the government, and with more 
influence with General Grant than any other man in Georgia ? Ho\y can I stand that ? 
I think Mr, Lincoln had a strong common-sense view of the question, and, as he talked 
to me, he seemed to understand that there was an element at the South of which he 
could have made a great loyal party, and which would have controlled this Govern- 
ment for all time to come. But in your quarrel with Johnson you took up the negro 
element and made a party out of that. 

Question. You have said that you believed the removal of disabilities from those men 
would have a wholesome eifect upon the affairs of the State of Georgia ? 

Answer. I think it would. 

Question. Are not the colored people in favor of that? 

Answer. So far as I have observed, they are infinitely more generous than those old 
grown-up lire-eaters who have been pardoned by the Government and continue to 
rule us. 

Question. Does not that entitle the colored people to very kind treatment from those 
men? 

Answer. I will be swamped if it does not ; and they have it from me. 
Question. How, then, do you justify the Ku-Klux? , 

Answer. Justify the Ku-Klux! Good Heavens! Just listen to him! Do I justify 
them ? 

Question. You say it was for a good purpose. 

Answer. I say it is for a good purpose, and that they have acted wrongly in some 
things. If at any time there is anything so bad that society cannot stand it, we can 
get together in a moment and rectify it. For instance, if we have a riot among the 
negroes, or anything of that sort, wc can control them in a short time. 

Question. We had a little bit of an argument upon an ecclesiastical question a few 
moments ago. 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. And you called upon your knowledge of Scripture in instancing the parable 
of the returning prodigal. 
Answer. Yes. 

The Chairman, (Mr. Poland.) I think we had better leave the prodigal out ; I do 
not think it is worth while to institute a parallel between the returning South and the 
returning prodigal. 

The Witness. Why, God bless you, I am perfectly willing he should talk about that, 
for 1 think I know as much about that as he does. The prodigal returned, and his 
father fell on his neck and made much of him ; but if the old gentleman had collared 
him and commenced kicking him, I think he would have been ready to peg out again. 



Washington, D. C, July 14, 1371. 
Hon. AUGUSTUS R. WEIGHT, (examination continued.) 

Witness. There is one explanation I would like to make before my examination is 
resumed. I observe that the Chroniele this morning reports me as having testified 
yesterday that the Ku-Klux organization existed in every county of the State. That 
is a great mistake. I did not so testify. I have no reason to believe that the organi- 
zation exists except, as I remarked yesterday, in localities about in the State. There 
are only a few places where I have any reason to believe that there are any organiza- 
tions of that sort; two or three, I think, would cover it, but in different portions of 
the State. 

By Mr. Pool : 

Question. In how many counties of the State do you think the organization does 
exist, from what you have heard, as well as from your own personal observation [ 
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Answer. I think, sir, from my own observation and from facts of which I may say I 
have a pretty good knowledge, that there are three counties where I think there have 
been organizations, and probably are now ; that is, there are three localities where I 
have known of these disguised men committing these depredations, and where I have 
reason to believe the Ku Klux existed. 

Question. What counties are those to which you refer ? 

Answer. One is the county of Chattooga. As I remarked before, I think the organ- 
ization has existed in that and one or two adjoining counties along on the Alabama 
line. 

Question. How many counties do you embrace in that statement ? 

Answer. I should include Floyd — only a small portion of the county along the line of 
Chattooga. County ; and in the county of Walker, also along the line, I think there are 
some men who have engaged in these operations in disguise. I think that those three 
counties are all. J think there are some men in Floyd and Walker who operate with 
the Chattooga men, and a good many from Alabama, over the line. 

Question. Are those the only counties, so far as you know, in which the organization 
exists ? 

Answer. No, sir. There is the county of Polk right below us, due south from Floyd. 
As I stated yesterday, a client of mine came up to see me about one hundred disguised and 
armed men who had sent him a note by a negro. He was a democrat. Yon asked me if I 
knew any democrat who has been Ku-Kluxed. I think this gentleman votes the demo- 
cratic ticket. In his case there was a family difficulty originating about a marriage. ^ I 
suppose from that fact there is an organization there. I never had any intimation of it 
until a few days ago. The week before last, I think, the doctor was at my house and 
staid all night. Then I was on a visit in a county on the other side of the State — on 
the Savannah River, in the county of Wilcox — the county in which Mr. Toombs's town 
is situated. I was stopping at my friend Colonel Thomas Barksdale's, twenty miles 
from the village of Washington on the Savannah River. There were twenty-live 
disguised men who rode by his house one morning about day-break. Those are the 
places where, according to the reasons I have given, I think there were these local 
organizations. 

Question. They all came under your personal observation ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; to some extent. As to Polk County, I got my information from the 
doctor, who showed me the note that had been sent to him by a negro. 

Question. In what counties have you heard of this organization operating f 

Ansiuer. I have heard of depredations in the city of Columbus. At that place, Ash- 
burn, who was a pretty prominent man, was killed by disguised men. The manner of 
his killing, however, rather led me to believe that there was nothing like an organiza- 
tion. There seemed to be but few men engaged in that affair. I think they killed him 
in the city of Columbus. The affair happened, I believe, in 18G3. Ashburn was a 
prominent politician. I forget whether he was a Southern man, or a Northern man 
who had been South before the war. He had been an overseer of a plantation, and was 
said then to be living in a state of adultery with a negro woman in Columbus, (I do not 
know whether that was so,) and that he abandoned his family in defiance of public 
sentiment. These are rumors or reports : I do not know anything about their truth. 

Question. In what other counties have you heard of the organization existing. 

Answer. In the county of Cherokee I have heard of riots and troubles, and, I think, 
the whipping of a man' whom I knew very well when I practiced law in that county — 
who was a desperate bad man— a gambler and a thief. Whether they whipped him 
for his politics or not I do not know ; whether he was a radical or not, I do not know ; 
but I think I may say, from my own knowledge, that he was a wretchedly bad man. Ho 
was whipped, and I was told run out of the county ; and I reckon it was so. 

Question. Did you hear of colored men being whipped in that county ? 

Ansiver. I am not sure. It seems to me that I heard not a great while ago of some 
case where they whipped a negro. 

Question. In what other county have you heard of the organization ? 

Answer. Adkins, who I believe was a senator from Warren, was killed ; but I am not 
sure about his county. I did not know the man ; but he was a member of the legisla- 
ture. I think he was killed by disguised men, but only two or three of them. 

Question. Did you hear of any whipping in that county ? 

Answer. No ; there may have been whippings there, but I think that was the only 
thing. That county is distant from me a good long ways. 

Question. Do you recollect of any other counties where you havo heard of these out- 
rages being committed ? 

Answer. There was some killing done in the city of Savannah or about there. My 
remembrance is not definite on that point. It seems to me that the affair was rather in 
the nature of a riot. There were some negroes killed there. I think the affair was in 
the nature of a riot about the polls. I do not think the men were disguised. 

Question. Do you recollect any other county? 

Answer. I do not recollect any other in that State. Across the line I doubt not there 
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are others that I have heard of, but they have passed out of my mind. In fact, I am 
sure there were others. 

Question, Was not a judge, who had been foreman of a grand-jury, killed in your 
your State, or was that in Alabama ? ' ' \ 

Answer. I do not remember the incident; it may have occurred; I would not say 
whether it had or not. 

Question. How about Sumter County ? 

Answer. Sumter County is very remote from the region in which I live. I think I 
have heard some rumors of difficulties in Sumter, but I cannot give you particulars 
whether they were white men or negroes. 

Question. Did you ever hear of any of these outrages in Jackson County ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I am satisfied I have heard of others, but I cannot undertake to 
designate that county as one of them. 

Question. Did you hear of any in Clarke ? 

Answer. I do not remember now of any other county ; but I am sure I have heard of 
some others. 

Question. How about Oglethorpe ? 

Answer. Was it in Oglethorpe or Washington County where they shaved Bryant's 
mule's tail, and committed some depredations of that sort ? Those were disguised men, 
I believe. He is a lawyer and was at court, and I was informed that they painted the 
mule, shaved its tail, and committed some depredations of that kind. 

Question. Did yon hear of any whippings there ? 

Answer. I do not think I did. Yes, these twenty-five disguised men that I saw at 
Colonel Barksjjale's, I was told, had whipped a negro. 

Question. Have you heard of any occurrence of this kind in Morgan County? 
Answer. I cannot remember that I have ? 
Question. Walton? 

Answer. I cannot remember anything by the name of the county. 

Question. Did you hear of a member of the legislature being whipped in that region 
of country ? Did you hear of the case of Alfred Richardson, a,colored member of the 
legislature ? • 

Answer. If I did, it has passed from my mind. I have an indistinct recollection of 
the name of Richardson. 

Question. These counties to which you have referred are in different localities, scat- 
tered over the State ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they are diffused over the State. 

Question, You said that the judges in your State were incompetent? 

Answer. No, sir; I did not say that. I said they were men who, as a rule, were not 
mnch known as professional men before the war. A great many of thein are men 
whom I appreciate. We have, you know, a great many brethren at the bar who are 
not very much gifted with information or genius, but still we appreciate them as 
good sober kind of men. 

Question. You have no special complaint against your judges? [Witness hesitates.] 
Is it a fair bench in the main ? 

Answer. I think it is a fair bench in honesty, but not in capacity. 

Question. Is your supreme court a good bench in capacity ? 

Answer. McCoy, who is a republican, is a man of capacity. So is Warner; he is an 
old and able judge. Lochrain is an Irishman, and I have a poor opinion of his ca- 
pacity. He belongs to what is called the aristocracy — did before the war and still 
does. He is a man of social habits ; drinks a good deal. I do not think much of his 
capacity ; and I do not think the democratic legislature will confirm him. 

Question. How many judges are there on the supreme bench ? 

Answer. Three. 

Question. Two of them are men of legal capacity ? 
Answer. They are. 

Question. Is your supreme court a court of appeals ? 

Answer. Well, you may call it a court of appeals. We take cases up by writ of error. 
We do not appeal, technically speaking. We have eases that we appeal from the lower 
court to a higher, that they may be tried over again. But in the supreme court we 
never try anything but a controversy of law. 

Question. Then you can carry to the supreme court any question of law ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; we can carry up any case where we think the judge below has 
erred in deciding the law. 

Question. So that you may correct any errors of law committed by the circuit court 
beach ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you think that Governor Bullock ever pardoned men except upon peti- 
tions signed by respectable citizens and asking for the pardon ? 

Answer. I do not say that at all. I presume there were petitions for the pardon of 
every man who has been pardoned, and probably those petitions were signed by soma 
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respectable men ; but that he has pardoned a great many who ought not to have been 
pardoned I am satisfied. But I reckon all the pardons have been granted upon peti- 
tions. 

Question. Has there beeu a habit among respectable farmers of the country to ask 
*for the pardon of colored men that they might have them back on their farms to work ? 

Answer. No, sir; I cannot say that there has been any such habit. 

Question. Has not that frequently been the case when colored men were put in the 
penitentiary for minor offenses ? 

Answer. Such cases may have occurred. They have not come under my observation, 
I do not remember any case where a farmer applied for a pardon in order to procure 
the labor of a negro. 

Question. You have no difficulty in convicting negroes who are charged with offenses 
before your courts ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I have sometimes thought that they were convicted a little toe 
easily. I have felt grieved sometimes when I have seen black men convicted in eases 
where I thought white men would not have been. 

Question. You think, then, there is a disposition rather to convict the negroes than tc 
acquit them ? 

Answer. I think a negro, if charged with crime, is more easily convicted than a white 
man. I am afraid so, though there is more justice done to the negro now than injus- 
tice, a great deal. I have sometimes defended colored men .very successfully. I de- 
fended one not long ago against the whole power of the grand-jury and acquitted him, 

Question. You say you have not known any of these Ku-Klux to be convicted 
except in the case referred to by Mr. Forsyth ? 

Answer. No such case occurs to me. As I remarked yesterday, two who were tried in 
my county were acquitted* I acted as their counsel. I do not remember any convic- 
tion. The truth is, I do not remember any other trial. 

Question. You say that the governor offered large rewards for the apprehension and 
exposure of persons guilty of these outrages ? 

Answer. I do say th|it the rewards have been of unheard-of and unreasonable 
amounts. 

Question. In that class of cases ? 

Answer. I do not know. 

Question. Were not his rewards principally for that class of cases ? 

Answer. Well, there were a good many for that class of offenses, but certainly not all, 
by any means. There seemed to be a peculiar mania with the governor to offer a high 
reward for a white man who killed a negro under any state of facts, even if he did it 
in a fight, an ordinary collision. He seemed to have a mania on that subject. 

Question. Would not the fact that notwithstanding the great number of these Ku 
Klux outrages in various parts of the State none had been prosecuted, be a very good 
reason why the governor should offer rewards, and large rewards, in t hat class of cases ? 

Answer. Well, if it were not for involving some friends of both sides politically, I 
would tell what I know about a combination that was a very unholy one — against law 
and justice and everything else — to bring in some of those fellows for whoin rewards 
had been offered, for purposes of speculation. But I do not want to tell that. The 
rewards may have had the effect of procuring the arrest of some men who would not 
have been arrested otherwise ; but they have also had the effect to introduce a system 
of absolute gambling in arrests to get rewards. 

Question. As so many outrages had been committed by these Ku-Klux in different 
parts of the State, scattered in widely different localities, and as no one, so far as you 
recollect, had been brought to trial exeept in one case in which you have mentioned, 
was not that a good reason why the governor should offer heavy rewards in that class 
of offenses ? 

Answer. You sec the reward had reference to the arrest; and I do not know that 
there has been any difficulty in the arrest of these men. They have been arrested 
without trouble, without rewards, so far as I have observed. Those in Floyd County 
without any reward were arrested instantly by the eitizens and brought up. 

Question. They were the men whom you defended ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you ever hear of any trial except that one ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you ever hear of any arrest, except in that case, for a Ku-Klux offense ? 
Ansicer. There were the arrests in Floyd, and those over in Chattooga. 
Question. That was in pursuance of a reward ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Exeept in those two cases, has anybody been arrested in any part of the 
State for offenses of this character? 

Answer. Well, I do not recolleet any more arrests now ; they do not occur to me, but 
I have never known of any more difficulty in making arrests for these offenses than 
any other. There might be more difficulty in convicting, but there is no difficulty, I 
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think, iu arresting. I do not think there is any difficulty justifying the offering of 
these rewards. If I am correctly informed, Governor Bullock has paid a single man 
$6,000 for an arrest. 

Question. You have reference to the case of Mr. Forsyth ? 

Answer. No, sir ; a totally different man. I think there was six or seven thousand 
dollars paid to the sheriff of Chattooga County, and Mr. Forsyth got a part of it. But 
I have reference now to another case — the case of a man by the name of Murphy. I 
think he has been paid $6,000 for arresting men. I was so informed by the sheriff. 

Question. These outrages have been committed principally on colored men, have they 
not ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And the fact that a colored man is more apt to be convicted in your courts 
than a white man — in other words, that justice is not evenly balanced between th<» 
races 

Answer. Well, that is a very delicate subject. I think the negro is a little more 
easily convicted, but I do not think it amounts to anything like corruption. I think 
it originates from the natural inequality that has existed between the races heretofore. 
It is difficult for a white man to bring himself up to regard the right of a negro with 
the same sacredness as that of a white man ; which, I think, we ought to do. I have 
occasionally felt mortified when I saw, as I thought; that the negro w r as more easily 
convicted. 

Question. Taking the two facts together, that the negro who commits an offense is 
more easily convicted on account of the local prejudice against him, and the other fact, 
that the great bulk of these outrages by the Ku-Klux (who have not been arrested) 
have been committed upon negroes — do not those two facts taken together present a 
case in which the executive arm ought to shield the colored man ! You complained 
that Governor Bullock seemed to favor the colored man. 

Answer. I said he seemed to have a sort of mania on the subject of offering rewards 
for the arrest of white men who had killed negroes, no matter what was the nature oi 
the occurrence. 

Question. I ask whether the facts I have just mentioned do not present a case in 
which the executive arm ought to have been raised especially in defense of the colored 
race ? 

Answer. Well, my opinion is that the governor, as the executor of the law, ought to 
be perfectly impartial, and ought to know neither white man nor black man. In my 
opinion that would be his precise duty. I complained a little just now that sometimes 
the white man does not do the black man all the justice that he ought. I do not think 
that he ought to do him more than justice or that he ought to be more vigorous in ar- 
resting a white man for killing a negro than in arresting a negro for killing a white 
man. I do not think the governor can be justified in the enormous rewards he has 
offered and paid. My opinion is that it is a system of favoritism to pay particular men 
the people's money. I do not think Governor Bullock a good governor. As I told you 
yesterday, I think he is more defiant of public opinion in what he conceives to be an hon- 
est, faithful administration of the State government than any man I ever knew to be in 
power. I certainly have no personal prejudices against him, for he has done me no 
personal wrong in any way. 

Question. He seems to be especially defiant of that public opinion which is antago* 
nistic to the negro ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; he is certainly very defiant of that. 

Question, I will reverse the form of my question. Suppose there had been great num- 
bers of outrages committed by negroes upon white men, as great as have been committed 
by the Ku-Klux upon negroes, and that none had been brought to justice or even 
arrested ; and suppose there was a disposition in the community to convict white men 
more readily than negroes, would you think the executive would be doing wrong to raise 
his arm to shield the white man against that inequality ? 

Answer. O, I do not think he does wrong to raise his arm to shield either the white 
man or the negro; I think it is his solemn duty to protect both. But it is one thing 
to raise the executive arm properly according to law, and another thing to do it wrong- 
fully. My idea is that he simply uses the treasury for the purposes of plunder, to give 
the public money to his favorites. I will not mention names, but I will state a case 
which is a direct answer to your inquiry. He offered not long ago a very large reward 
for the perpetrators of a certain act of violence committed in the county of Floyd last 
Christmas—a case of Ku-Kluxingsome negroes ; but there was no whipping or other actual 
bodily violence done. The negroes were frightened by the exhibition of the Ku-Klux 
uniforms and arms, and by their large talk. There was an application made to me to 
know whether it would do to bring in two or three young men who were lying out ou 
account of that difficulty, that those who brought them in might get the reward. There 
was a combination of a' democrat, a radical, and one whose politics I do not know, to 
get the reward ; and they had proposed to these young men to come in and deliver 
themselves up, representing that they could not be convicted, that the proceedings 
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would not amount to anything, and that if they would come in and deliver themselves 
up, the reward could be obtained, and they would divide it up among themselves, and 
these fellows were to get a part of it. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland:) 

Question. As to these rewards which the governor has offered, were they to be paid 
except on conviction ? 

Answer. I think they were for the apprehension of the offenders. That is my remem- 
brance ; but I will not positively so state, though I am pretty confident. 

Question. It has been stated by other witnesses that the rewards were only to be 
paid on conviction. 

Answer. That can be settled, and I will have it settled. But my impression is that 
the rewards were payable upon the apprehension of the offenders. They may possibly 
have been payable on conviction, for 1 recollect it was said that the penalty would 
not be heavy upon these men even if they were convicted — that they would be amply 
compensated after the judgment of the court. In that case there was no killing — the 
offense consisted only in the terror created in the minds of those colored people. The 
punishment would have been, perhaps, a line and a small imprisonment. I know it 
was supposed that the young meu would be amply compensated for coming in and 
delivering themselves up. 

By Mr. Cobukn : 

Question. In point of fact, did not offering the rewards have the effect to interest 
democrats as well as republicans in arresting the Ku-Klux? 

Answer. Well, not honestly and faithfully. I think that the Ku-Klux or men who 
understood the organization got a large part of these rewards. I think the Ku-Klux 
and the radicals divided it. Why, in Chattooga County the solicitor general got seven 
hundred dollars. He got it, as he says, as a lawyer's fee ; but the circumstances were 
these : The promise was made to him that if he would go down and exert his influ- 
ence with Governor Bullock to get the reward for certain parties, they would give him 
so much. 

Question. He got that as a lawyer's fee? 

Answer. That was the view he took of it ; he thought that he had a right to take it; 
he got a part, ifnd I think a member of the Ku-Klux fraternity got a large part ; that 
is my opinion. ■ 

Question. If one of these men who got this reward paid a part of it for a horse or a 
bouse, would it not be just as fair to say that the man who sold the house or horse got 
a part of the reward as to say that the solicitor general got a part of the reward 
in the case you mentioned ? 

Ansicer. I do not know that he got a part of the reward ; but I think that he admits 
that he got the money in the way I stated, for using his influence. Now, I think a 
lawyer is justified in defending in court the greatest horse-thief or other criminal that 
ever lived ; I would do so if he was able to pay me ; but it is another thing to go to 
the legislature or the governor, and on the strength of official influence get them to 
pay out the public money ; I hardly think that comes within the range of professional 
duty ; but there may be'a difference of opinion on that subject. I like Mr. Forsyth, 
and think he is a very clever young man, as a rule. 

By Mr. Pool : 

Question. You said there were two or three young men charged with having gone in 
disguise and perpetrated some sort of an outrage ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Had the good men of the community undertaken to arrest them and bring 
them in ? 

Answer. Not that I know of ; there never had been any application for their arrest, 
so far as I heard, until the publication of this reward. 

Question. There had been nothing done to arrest them, and they were lying out ? 

Ansicer. Nothing had been done that I know of. I do not know that they were lying 
out. I rather think they were at home till the reward was offered, and then they ran 
away. 

Question. They were arrested ? 

Answer. No, sir ; they were' not arrested. 

Question. Ought they not to have been arrested ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I reckon that any man who violates the law ought to be arrested ; 

but unless somebody makes an application for it 

Question. The reward procured their arrest, did it not ? 

Answer. It has not yet. It procured this combination to have them come in and di- 
vide the reward among themselves. 
Question. Have they been tried ? 

Answer. No j they have not come in. I advised them not to come in. I told them 
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the scheme was simply a plundering of the treasury, and I did not think any honest 
man ought to participate in any such operation. 

Question. Then, even the reward does not bring them in? 

Answer. It did not bring them in in this case ; they have not come in. 

Question. In such a state of things do you not think the governor ought to offer a re- 
ward to induce somebody to act, if nobody will act without it ? 

Answer. Well, " what is everybody's business is nobody's business." I suppose it is 
as much my business to have these men arrested as anybody else's. 

Question. I think so. 

Answer. Now, if the negroes had made apjdication in that case I suppose a warrant 
would have issued, and the men would have been arrested or run out of the country. 

Question. Is it not the practice of the Ku-Klux to threaten negroes whom they whip, 
that if they give information of the matter and undertake to have them arrested, they 
will come back and whip them again or do them some other damage ? 

Answer. That may be the practice, bnt we have hundreds of cases where negroes 
have had these men brought up. I am now defending a man charged with rape. The 
woman did not hesitate to have him arrested; and he is a farmer of considerable 
property. 

Question. He committed a rape ? 

Answer. She swears that he did ; he says that he did not. 

Question. It is not supposed that the rape was committed by any of the Ku-Klux ? 
Answer. O, no. 

Question. The case has no connection with that organization ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. I am speaking of the Ku-Klux ; and I asked if it is not their habit to 
threaten their victim that if he gives information against them they will visit him 
again ? 

Answer. It may be ; I do not know. I think it very probable they would make such 
threats, but I do not know any case of that sort. 

Question. Would not such threats deter the victims from coming forward to have the 
offenders brought to justice ? 

Answer. In some cases it would. With a man or woman of weak nervous tempera- 
ment, that might be the effect ; on some it would have a contrary effect. 

Question. Would not that be a reason why rewards should be offered in this specific 
class of cases ? 

Answer. Well, it might be, provided the rewards were reasonable in amount. Our 
governors used to offer §100 for the apprehension of a thief, and perhaps §150 or §200 
for a murderer. That was before the war They never went into the business in such 
sums as §4,000, §5,000, $6,000, and §7,000. 

Question . Did you ever hear of organized bands of disguised men in various portions 
of your State before the war f 

Answer. Not often. 

Question. You mentioned a case where a negro, charged with robbing a white man, 
was pursued by the community and caught, and you had to intervene in order to pre- 
vent his being hanged before he had been put in jail. 

Answer. That was last week, or week before last. 

Question. Have you heard of any such rising up of the people to pursue any of the 
Ku-Klux who have whipped negroes ? 

Answer, No, sir, I never did ;- but my opinion is that if it had been a white man who 
robbed that fellow, the people would have been after him with a sharp stick — as much 
as they were after the negro. You see that case of robbery, as well as the murder, 
was done in open day, within five miles of the city, and there was a good deal of ex- 
asperation. 

Question. Do you consider this Ku-Klux organization (of whose purposes you seemed 
yesterday to think rather favorably) a reasonable remedy for the corruptions practiced 
by Governor Bnllock and other officers of the State government ? 

Answer. I do not think that it affects that matter in any way. I do not think Gov- 
ernor Bullock cares anything about the Ku-Klux ; I do not think he is afraid of them ; 
therefore I cannot say that they have had any tendency to restrain him ; and I should 
not think their tendency would be to keep him from indulging in these expenditures. 

Question. I did not ask that question. 

Answer. You asked me if I thought these organizations had any tendency to prevent 
the corruptions of the State government ; I say that I do not think they have. 

Question. I ask whether this organization is any reasonable remedy — such a remedy 
as a reasonable man would adopt — for these corruptions % 

Answer. The remedy is not a suitable one. 

Question. Is there any evil in that community for which this Ku-Klux organization 
would be a reasonable remedy f If so, what is it ? 
Answer. You put in that word "reasonable?" 

Question. Yes, sir; I mean any remedy which a man of reason and judgment would^ 
adopt. 
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Answer. It certainly is not the remedy I would adopt ; but there are cases where I 
on my judgment, could but say that justice in the abstract had been done; but that is 
not quite my way of doing justice. I want to do justice according to organized law. 
Justice is very frequently done by just taking a fellow up and hanging him; but I 
want justice administered according to law and the principles of good government. 

Question. And you say that justice can be done in a caso where the charge is against 
a negro, for your juries rather lean to conviction. 

Answer. In my opinion, justice can be done in the courts, as a rule ; and I think that 
our people are improving in the administration of justice to the negro. I think that 
we will bring ourselves up to the point of administering justice to the negro equally 
with, the white man. 

Question. Are not a large majority of your county officers in Georgia, magistrates, 
and others, democrats? 
Answer. In the lower part of Georgia the negroes are largely in the ascendency. 
Question. I put the question as to the State at large. 
Answer. You want me to state the average ? 
Question. Yes, sir. 

Answer. I think the democrats have a majority of the county officers. 
Question. In the whole State? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How is it in your district, where these outrages by Ku-Klux have occurred ? 

Answer. Nearly all our officers are democrats, because that is a white region. Wo 
are not in what was strictly called the " cotton belt." 

Question, In that region where the outrages yon have been detailing occurred, and 
where the Ku-Klux organizations have been operating, you have nearly all the county 
officers ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; nearly all the subordinate officers. The republicans have the 
judges, and we generally have the clerks, sheriffs, &c. 

Question. The corruption and malpractice of the local officials have been assigned by 
some witnesses as a reason for the Ku-Kluxing in their localities. As I understand, 
there is no complaint of corruption or malpractice on the part of your county officers ? 

Answer. I do not remember any case of that sort. 

Question. Nothing of the kind? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. I understood you to say that Mr. Blodgett and ^Ir. Burnett were put in 
charge of the State railroad by Governor Bullock; did you say that Mr. Burnett had 
any control in the management of that road ? 

Answer. Burnett held some office down there that I never heard of before. It may 
have been an office that existed according to law ; I never examined into it. Mr. Bur- 
nett is a citizen of my town, and I asked what office he had, and in reply, some office 
was mentioned which I had never heard of. 

By Mr. Blair : 
Question. Was he not an agent on the road ? 

Answer. It seems to me he was some sort of an agent, or assistant superintendent. 
Some such position as that was mentioned to me as the one which he filled. 

By Mr. Pool : 

Question. I&ie manner in which you stated the matter yesterday would seem to 
indicate that Mr. Burnett had some power of independent action; that he was not a 
mere agent. 

Answer. 0, no; I did not mean to convey that impression. Blodgett was the 
superintendent, and Burnett was a subordinate man to Blodgett. Blodgett was con- 
sidered the superintendent ; and Burnett, I think, ranked next to him, according to 
my understanding ; he did at least in salary, whether he did in power or not. 

Question. Who is the attorney general of your State ? 

Ansiver. I think my friend, Colonel Farrow, is the attorney general now. 

Question. Is he a democrat ? 

Answer. He was a republican; he ran for governor against Bullock, and was 
defeated. 

Question. Did he run as a democratic candidate ? 

Ansiver. No ; he ran as a republican candidate in the convention ; but Bullock beat 
him. I do not know which party he acts with now. There was some difficulty 
between him and Bullock. The republicans rather divided into two wings. 

Question. Is he an 'honest, upright man ? 

Answer. Well, there are a good many people in Georgia who would kill me for saying 
so, but it is my honest conviction that he is an honest man. He is my personal friend, « 
and 1 believe him to be an honest man. 

Question. A man of ability ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 
7 
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Question. A good lawyer ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; a fair lawyer. 

Question. A man of character f * 
Answer. Yes, sir ; he suits me very well ; hut he is very obnoxious now to a large 
portion of our people ; they think him a very bad man ; they lay a great many things 
to his charge ; but I do not believe them, because I know him personally. I believe 
he is a gentleman and a man of honor; and I know he will fight, for he fought a duel 
lately. That is a good sign. 

Question. What would be a good way to break up the corruptions in regard to these 
railroad matters ! Could there not be a proceeding before your courts by way of infor- 
mation ? 

Answer. Yes; they are bringing such proceedings before the courts every day. 
Question. By information filed ? 

Answer. By" legal proceedings of one sort or another. Some are brought in one way 
and some in 'another. For instance, there is a bill now pending charging these frauds 
in the lease of the road. 

Question. Has the attorney geueral taken any action ? 

Answer. I do not know whether he takes any interest in that. 

Question. Is it not his duty, if the State is being defrauded, to file some information, 
and have the matter investigated ? 
Answer. Well, it might be, 

Question. From your statement I should presume the proof of fraud and corruption to 
be very plain f 

Answer. I think it is. 

Question. Why does the attorney general hold back and decline to act ? He has the 
power, and it is part of his duty, is it not ? 

Answer. I am thinking how far it would be his duty ex officio to get up a thing of 
that sort. I do not think it would come within the range of his duty, unless there was 
some proceeding filed on the part of the State of Georgia by order of the governor or the 
Kftslature. 

Question. Might not any of the citizens have information filed in the name of the 

State ? 

Answei\ Well, I suppose they might ; but it might be set aside. I am thinking whether 
it would or not. That is a legal question which I do not know exactly how to answer. 
If you are a lawyer, perhaps you are as capable of answering it as I am. 

Question. I am not acquainted with the laws of Georgia ; I could answer it as regards 
my own State. 

Answer. I do not remember any statute on the subject, but, on general principles, I 
am doubtful how far the State's attorney would be authorized, on the application of a 
single individual, to file a bill to set aside a contract made between the State of Georgia, 
of which the individual is a citizen, and other men who are defrauding the State. The 
citizen has an interest as a tax-payer ; yet I do not think a mere citizen could do it ; I 
think it would require State action. 

Question. I happen to.know that it has been successfully done in two or three instances 
in my own State without any statute. 

Answer. I would not say it could not. I am not certain but that I could file a bill 
myself, but I do not know that I could. How far it would be the duty of the State's 
attorney to prosecute the case I am at this moment iu doubt ; perhaps a citizen would 
be required to apply to an ordinary attorney, and to pay him a fee. 

Question. As soon as a case goes into court in the name of the State, the attorney 
general appears ex officio ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did I understand you to say that Governor Brown is making a million of 
dollars a year on that railroad ? 

Answer. I said yesterday that, according to his admission the other day, he made in 
the month of March $128,000 gross income ; and taking the ordinary running expenses 
under the administration of the road before the war, when Dr. Lewis was superintend- 
ent, the expenses then being a little under or over $30,000 a month, Brown could pay 
into the State treasury the entire rental of the road, and leave him a clear margin of 
nearly a million dollars a year—between $800,000 and $900,000. 

Question, Then I was not mistaken in supposing that according to your judgment he 
is making a million dollars a year out of that road ? 

Answer. In my opinion he will make this year — the first year — from half a million to 
a million dollars, and as soon as he can get the thing a little regulated he will make a 
million annually, clear profit. 

Question. For himself? 

Answer. No, sir ; for the company. 

Question. Do you mean defrauding the State out of that amount ? 

Answer. I mean that, in my opinion, he will, in a year or two, after he gets matters 
regulated, make a clear million per annum for the company, and that he will make 
this year over half a million. 
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Question. And that would be defrauding the State to that amount ? 

Answer. I think so ; I think the State ought to have it. But it did not get anything 
under Blodgett's iKlmiuistration. 

Question. Did I understand you to say that Governor Brown was leagued with Bul- 
lock in the frauds with which you charged Bullock ? 

Answer. I said that was the general impression. 

Question. Did you say that during the war Governor Brown was a bitter secessionist 
— bitter against Union men ? 

Answer. Governor Brown sent to the legislature a message, asking them to pass a 
bill to confiscate the estates of Union men who had gone within the Yankee lines, as 
we called it, and to send off by violence their wives and little children to be set down 
over the line. I know that Union men generally regarded him as one of the most 
inveterate and intense haters of the Union element in Georgia. 

Question. I thought that the position of Governor Brown was adverse to the confed- 
eracy for a long time ? 

Answer . I know that he and Davis had a deuce of a quarrel ; but I never understood 
that he faltered in his fidelity to the confederate government. He was fierce against 
Davis, because Davis, in his opinion, was weakening the cause of the rebellion. 

Question. Did you say that the lease of the road made to Mr. Cameron, the Secretary 
of the Interior, and others whom you name, was in the interest of Governor Bullock, 
and that they were now sustaining him ? 

Answer. I said that the general opinion was that Governor Bullock was interested in 
the railroad lease. 

Question. You mean the lease to these gentlemen ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and I said further that they sustained his administration. The 
only man against it that I know of was Alexander H. Stephens. He was originally in 
the lease ; but as soon as he discovered that the State of Georgia had been swindled, 
he wrote to the company that he should return his stock to the State. 

Question. Was Mr. Ben Hill in it? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he was in it. 

Question. Does ho continue in it f 

Answc7\ Yes, sir. 

Question. Is that, in your judgment, one of the symptoms he manifests of coming to 
the republican party ? 

Answer. That, with various other symptoms, which I think are unmistakable. He 
Wrote a very remarkable letter in which he seemed to have' discovered new beauties 
in republicanism — so much so that our papers took liim to task ; and ho wrote an 
explanatory letter which seemed to leave the matter in doubt. A correspondent of 
the Tribune interviewed him the other day, and then he seemed to indicate that he 
was going to head a new party soon in favor of the republicans. You know that old 
Jacob said, "Joseph is not, and now they take my son Benjamin." Well, the democracy 
down in Georgia can, I think, say the same thing. Joseph is certainly already gone, 
and Benjamin seems likely to be taken away. How you republicans manage to get as 
honest men as Hill has appeared to be, from his notes on the situation, I do not know ; 
you must have some way of charming the fellows. 

Question. I do not understand you to think that there was any honesty in that lease 
transaction. 

Aimuer. I do not. 

Question. I understood you to say that there was an attempt to commit a Ku-Klux 
outrage on the governor of the State. 

Answer. I said I had heard a report that at one time, when Governor Bullock had 
gone on to New York to attend to some of his financial arrangements, certain gentlemen 
entered the railroad car at Augusta, 'expecting him at that time, (this is what I heard ; 
I do not know whether it is true or not,) but that he did not come that way ; that he 
came by Chattanooga when he did come. It is altogether possible that tha% story may 
have been true. 

Question. Have you any reason to doubt it ? 

Answer. Oh, yes; there are hundreds of these rumors that I hear that are not true. 
Question. Tfte rumor that you heard was that a large number of disguised men came 
upon the car ? 

Answer. No, sir ; not a large number, but a number of disguised men. 
Question. They got upon the car ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. Publicly? 

Answer. They just walked into the car, according to what we heard; they anticipated 
the arrival of Governor Bullock on that train. 
Question. Have you heard that statement denied? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you heard it said the thing did not occur? 

Answer. It was denied in one of the cit"~ X)apers in Augusta, which stated that the** 
was ho truth in it. 
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Question. Did it say there was no truth in the statement that the men had gone upon 
the cars, or that there was no truth in the statement that it was their intention to 
attack the governor? 

Ansiccr. The. paper stated that there was no truth in the story that any disguised 
men came upon the car .at all. It stated that no such thing had occurred ; that it was 
a pure fabrication. I think that one of the city papers said that. 

Question. Where did it occur ? 

Answer. Augusta is where rumor said it occurred. 

Question. Among the white men of Georgia who are members of the democratic party 
and opposed to the reconstruction acts of Congress, is there as much love and affection 
toward the Government as there was in 1861 ? 

Answer. I know there is' not as much loyalty toward the Government in the South 
as there was before the war, for we were a very loyal people; the Union element was 
very powerful there. 

Question. Take the year 1861, when, as you said, there would have been 50,000 majority 
against secession in your State. Is there as much affection now toward the Govern- 
ment among the white men of Georgia as there was at that time ? 

Mr. Blair. In answering the question, Judgo Wright, I wish you would distinguish 
between the feeiing in regard to the Government and the feeling with reference to the 
administration of the Government. 

Witness. I am trying to take in the Whole point and bearing of the question. In 
my opinion, in 1861, Georgia, on a fair vote, would have given 50,000 against secession 
if the question had been directly submitted. 

Question. Is there now among the white men of Georgia as much kind feeling toward 
the Government as there was at that time ? 

Answer. I want to do full justice to that question, and tell the precise truth upon it. 
The difficulty is how to answer it so as to elicit the truth exactly. For instance, in 
1861, there was a powerful element in favor of severing our connection with tho Gov- 
ernment. There is no such element at the South now. If there is a man at the South 
now who thinks of resistance to any measures of the Government, I -pledge you my 
word I do not know him. The most violent man there does not, in my opinion, antici- 
pate or desire anything of that sort. 

Question. Is that because they see no hope of resisting successfully now, as they did 
hope to do in 1861 ? 

Answer. Well, that is one cause. 

Question. Is that the main cause ? 

Answer. No, I do not think it is. 

Question. What is the main cause ? 

Answer. I think that thousands of men who were very violent then have had their 
feelings and judgments corrected by the disasters that have come upon their section. , 

Question. When you say that they have had their judgments corrected by disasters, is 
not that equivalent to saying that they see now no hope of success ? 

Answer. No; a man may be sobered by adversity; there is no question about that. 
And I tell you that the mass of our people are the poorest that the sun ever shone upon ; 
and they ought to be the objects of the sympathy of every good heart on the face of 
the earth. A great many of them who were formerly iu wealth and affluence have not 
now bread to eat. That is a fact within my knowledge. I meet men every day making 
appeals for help. All that class of men are sobered by adversity. Our peopie did not 
know what revolution meant. You see we had never been engaged in a war; and with 
many men it was supposed to be a sort of pastime or frolic. But they now know what 
it means; and I tell you it would take powerful moving causes to get up another revo- 
lution down there — a good deal more than it would to get up one in the North. You 
have not experienced the horrors which our people have. As certain as you are 
born, th^y would not listen much to a man who Avanted to get up another revolution 
down there. As to the disposition to resist the anthority of the Government, there is 
none of that. I can say, with a full sense of my responsibility in the statement, that 
there is no disposition to resist the authority of the Government. No man can move 
one inch on the line of revolution in my State, and receive any countenance from the 
people. They are sobered by adversity. They have suffered, it seems to me, as no 
people ever did on the face of the globe. At tlje present time there is not in the South 
affection toward the Federal Government, from the reasons which I told you yesterday. 
We have only felt the hand of power, as we think, unjustly and disastrously, to elevate 
our former slaves not only to equality with us, but above us, to keep .a large 
portion of the intelligence and virtue of the community disfranchised, and to put the 
negro, in that regard^ not only equal with, but above the white race. It looks to us as 
if there were a constant tendency on the part of the Government to have us ruled by 
the negro race and the few whiter who go with them. Our governments down there 
up to this time have been bad and corrupt ; the treasury has been plundered. Scarcely 
anything, we think, has been done rightly. The people are dissatisfied. They look upon 
this state of things as the result of the reconstruction measures of Congress. Therefore, 
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their affections (as would be natural with any people on the face of the earth) are not 
what they were toward the Federal Government before the war, and they never will 
become so by the use of force. Mr. Lincoln showed his good sense when he said to me 
that he intended to forgive these people, because republican government could only 
be maintained in that way. The affections of the people are not right. They never 
can be until they take a different view of the action of the Government, or until the 
action of the Government is modified or changed. 

Question. In what respect modified or changed beyond the granting of general am- 
nesty ? 

Answer. Well, the primary thing is general amnesty and the withdrawal of troops, 
and letting the people regulate for themselves their own affairs. In my State the 
white man can maintain his power. The white race will never be satisfied where the 
negro has power and can dominate. I have no idea that in a hundred years the white 
man will be satisfied if the negro has the power to dominate him. I do not think an 
American would be satisfied to be dominated by any foreign element — by the Irish, or 
the Dutch, or any other foreign people ; and it is more offensive, of course, to be domi- 
nated by the negro, because he has been a slave. In my State, if you will let us alone, 
we can control the State government; we will elect our governor, audi think we shall 
have an honest, faithful administration. 

Question. Elect him by what sort of votes ? 

Answer. Democratic white votes and a few negroes. If the democratic party were 
left to themselves they would, as I said yesterday, control the negro votes, just as the 
votes of the mechanics, &c, are controlled in the North. 

Question. You say that if let alone by the General Government the democrats could 
take charge of the State government ¥ 

Answer. Yes, I think so. 

Question. How could they take charge of it if the negroes continued to vote with the 
republican party ? 

Answer. Well,I say we would get some negro votes, and we could beat the other 
side, by some ten or fifteen thousand at any rate, because we have that many more 
white voters than the voters on the other side, counting the negroes. 

Question. Is the Government preventing you from doing that ? 

Answer. No, sir, not now ; and, as I said yesterday, I want to run for governor next 
fall a year; I want to win the race, (and I expect to do it if I Tim,) mainly on the re- 
capture of the State road from Cameron and those other men from Pennsylvania and 
elsewhere who have now got control of it. 

Question. Do yon think the organization of the Ku-Klux in the various counties of 
the State has no view in that direction ? 

Answer. As I remarked yesterday — I may be mistaken — I have no idea that their 
object is to control the ballot of the negro by force, because I do not think it necessary 
to use violence to control the negro. In my opinion, we can control him just as we 
want to, in the same way as the manufacturers in the North, who have large numbers 
of dependants in one way or another, can control them. Where is the manufacturer 
in the North who does not say to his subordinates, " You have got to vote with me ; I 
won't have men in my employ who vote against my interests ?" 

By Mr. Blair : 

Question. Has the governor of your State the power to remove the judges ? 

Answer. We don't think he has ; but that is a question. You know he removed 
Kirby. I told him to hold on, for I said, "Fll be swamped if you can put him out of 
the synagogue." But there was a discrepancy of opinion on that subject. If you will 
read our constitution attentively, you will find that the question is somewhat doubt- 
ful. However, the governor went on the principle that Kirby had not been confirmed. 
It is settled that he cannot turn out a judge who has been confirmed. But the senate 
had not acted on the appointment of Kirby ; therefore, in his case, the qitestion is 
doubtful. Now Lochrain, who was put on the bench by Bullock, has not been con- 
firmed by the senate. At the time the governor appointed him he issued a sort of a 
bulletin, (I hardly know what to call it,) stating that the appointment was temporary, 
and subject to his disposal ; he intimated that he intended to appoint somebody else 
finally. 

By Mr. Coburn : 

Question. There was one point in your testimony yesterday which I am not sure that 
I understood correctly. What, in your opinion, is the general principle or pro vision of 
the Constitution which was violated by the President in making arrests in Georgia by 
military power ? 

Answer. As I understand your question, it is by what provision of the Constitution 
the President gets the power to arrest a citizen by* military force, in time of peace. 
Our understanding of the principles of the common law (it is my understanding at 
least, and I think it is the general view) is, that in time of peace a man can only be 
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arrested by civil process. We do not understand that arrests can be made by the military 
unless there is some resistance to the law ; and in the case under consideration there 
was no resistance to the law. I recognize the President's right, if there was any armed 
resistance to the execution of legal process, to have interfered on application. 

Question. That is the reason you hold such exercise of power to be dangerous? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do not the democrats of Georgia, in point of fact, regard the adoption and 
enforcement of a policy of reconstruction by the President, without consulting Congress, 
as very dangerous in a free government ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I do, and I think the democracy generally do. I think the President 
ought to consult Congress in regard to any general act of reconstruction. 

Question, In point of fact, do not many persons there regard such an act as more arbi- 
trary and dangerous than many arrests such as you mention ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I should think it dangerous for the President to branch out on his 
mere will to reconstruct the South, without saying anything to the national legisla- 
ture : that is, provided we needed any reconstruction. There was a difference of opin- 
ion on that subject, you know. Some persons had the idea that we did not need any re- 
construction, that we never had been out of the Union. There are hundreds of ques- 
tions, political, civil, and every other sort, that arise in connection with that matter. 

Question. Are you not aware of the existence, as a fact, of a wide-spread sentiment 
in the South that after, the rebellion was put down, the people who had aided in sup- 
pressing it should have been consulted as to the settlement of public affairs there ? 

Answer. Well, 1 do not think there was such a sentiment. 

Question. If, then, the people who had saved the Union and put down the rebellion 
should not have been consulted in settling the policy of reconstruction, who should 
have been cousulted ? I tvish to know the sentiment of your people on this point. 

Answer. I think the sentiment of the people is that Congress had the power to recon- 
struct them, provided they were ever out of the Union. I do not know what public 
sentiment would have been on that subject. I as a Union man never thought we 
were out. I denied the validity of the ordinance of secession, and so, I think, did the 
Union party as a rule. I know that there was some descrepancy here among legisla- 
tors on that subject. Some said we were out, and others said that we never had been 
out. The people in the South, after the war was over, stood waiting to do anything 
that the Federal Government said should be done. I think that many of them ex- 
pected to be hanged. That is my candid conviction. 

Question. Do not a majority of the people there hold it to be neither safe nor proper 
to allow the work of reconstruction to be done by the President alone, without con- 
sulting the people through Congress ? 

Answer. These questions have never agitated the public mind. 

Question. Are they not the questions that agitate most deeply the public mind ? Con- 
gress is charged constantly with an arbitrary exercise of power in reconstructing the 
governments of the Southern States ; and the very ground of justification urged in many 
cases for existing disorders is that we should have restored those people to political 
power at once without amending the Constitution, or in anyway depriving them of any 
right which they had formerly enjoyed. If I have understood your testimony, you 
complain because your people did not have all their political rights restored at once 
after the rebellion. Did you not urge as a ground of complaint that this had not been 
done — that you and others in like condition had not been unconditionally restored to 
all political rights and powers immediately upon the close of the civil waif ? 

Ansivcr. Well, I expected to be myself, and I think the great body of my people did ; 
and that opinion was formed from conversations with General Sherman and Mr. 
Lincoln. 

Question. I want you to answer as a question of fact whether a majority of the peo- 
ple there do not hold it to be neither safe nor proper to allow this question of recon- 
struction to be settled by the President alone, without consulting the people through 
Congress ? 

Answer. I candidly believe that if public sentiment had been called out and expressed 
upon the subject, after the war, it would have been that we had never been out of the 
Union ; that we were still in the Union ; that we had been in a state of rebellion ; and 
that those who had participated were liable to be punished, and those who had not 
participated were not liable in that way. I think that would have been the general 
opinion of my people. There was, soon after the close of the war, an immense rush for 
pardons, under the general impression that there would be confiscations or executions 
for treason. At that time some men made fortunes 

Question. You do not meet my question. It is whether the people there held it to be 
a safe line of policy to allow the President to dictate the terms of reconstruction, with- 
out consulting the people ? In other words, did not the people down there feel it to be 
better that this question should be settled by the people, through Congress, instead of 
being left entirely in the hands of the President of the United States ? 

Answer. I do not think there is any public sentiment on the question whether Con- 
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gress or the President has the right to control reconstruction. I think the people are 
better satisfied with Congress's reconstruction than with the President's. 

Question. Did the people there, as a matter of fact, prefer the exercise of the one- 
man power in the adjustment of , the troubles caused by the rebellion, or did they pre- 
fer that the legislative power of the nation should do that work ? 

Answer. I think that under the view which the Government seems to take of recon- 
struction, that we needed reconstruction, and must be reconstructed, the southern 
people would prefer that Congress should do it ; would think it safer that Congress 
should do it. I think the idea of one-man power is very abhorrent to the people of the 
South. As sure as you are born, we are republicans down tiiere in the sense of being 
in favor of the people voting and ruling. 

Question. Do you think the people down there supposed, when the war was over and 
the rebellion suppressed, that nothing at all would be done, by constitutional amend- 
ments or acts of legislation, to make the Government more safe, and prevent further 
rebellion ? 

Answer. 0, no ; we expected that slavery would go up. At least I did, and I think 
the masses of the people did. 

Question. Is it, then, any just ground of complaint that wo have gone on and amended 
the Constitution, and passed cert \in acts of legislation in relation to that very matter 
of reconstruction ? In the opinion of your people, should we have left the Constitution 
as it was ? 

Answer. Well, we down South would greatly prefer it as it was — greatly prefer it, 
with the exception of the emancipation of the slaves. I do not think that one man in 
a thousand in the South would have slavery restored in any shape. But in regard to 
everything else, I would prefer the Constitution the way it was. For instance, on this 
question of suffrage, we tbink that taking the control of it away from the States and 
putting it in Congress struck out one of the most radical and fundamental principles 
of our form of government. 

Question. In i>oint of fact, are those amendments which have been made subsequently 
to the war, and as a result of the war, regarded by your people as tyrannical and des- 
potic — made without right, and not upon a just basis ? 

Answer. Well, they are not pleased with them. They thiuk the effect upon the 
people of the South is oppressive. As to the question of the right of making them, we 
think the people of this Government had a right to make any amendment to the Con- 
stitution that they saw proper, according to the terms prescribed; and if those 
amendments have been made according to the provisions of the Constitution, we say 
the people had a right to make them. 

' Question. These measures are made the justification of all this outcropping of crime — 
these whippings and murders ? 
Answer. They are a source of dissatisfaction. 

Question. Now, if we had the right to adopt those measures, do you consider that 
complaint as fair and reasonable ? 

Answer. "You might have a right to do a thing, and yet we might not be pleased with 
your doing it. For instance, we hold that the peojde of the United States have a right 
to make any amendment to the Constitution that they see proper, provided it be made 
according to the provisions of that Constitution. 

Question. Do I understand you to say that it is a fact that the prevailing sentiment 
in the South is that there has been no forgiveness by the nation of the southern 
people for their rebellion ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; 1 think the prevailing sentiment is that the Government is bitter 
toward them yet. 

Question. Do not many persons consider that allowing the rebels, after the surrender, 
to go home, retain their property, enjoy the protection of the law, and live there sub- 
ject to no arrest, trial, or punishment, was clemency and kindness without a parallel 
in the history of the world 1 

, Answer. I never knew a case in the history of any" nation where the whole body of 
rebels were put to death or their property confiscated. 

Question. Did you ever know any case in the history of any nation where political 
power, immediately alter a rebellion, was put into the hands of the rebels ? 
Answer. We do not think we have got it yet. 

Question. Have you not universally the right of suffrage, and do not a large number 
of you enjoy the right to hold office '!? 

Answer. A portion of our people have the right to hold office. 

Question. In addition to that, have you not had your property restored to you, have 
you not enjoyed the protection of the law, and the retention of your social and civil 
rights % 

Answer. What property was not destroyed by war we still have ; most of it was de- 
stroyed by the desolation of war. 

^Question. Then I understand that your people do not regard any of these things as 
acts of clemency and kindness % 
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Answer. I think a portion of our leaders expected to suffer very much ; but I think 
the great body of our people supposed that this nation, like other nations, would for- 
give the great body of the people and punish some of the leaders. I think the leaders, 
from the way they' cut off to Europe and other places, expected that the Government 
of the United States would punish them severely ; and in that respect I think the Gov- 
ernment may have acted with clemency. For instance, take the cases of such men as 
Toombs and myself, if you please ; the Government did not confiscate our property. 

Question. I was merely asking for the fact as to the general sentiment of the people. 

Answer . Well, I think the general sentiment of the people was that the masses would 
be forgiven, of course ; I think that was the general idea. A great many of them felt 
in their hearts that they had never intended to rebel, in the proper sense of the term; 
that they had been forced by their State governments into a rebellion which they 
never did like. 

Question. Do they not understand their present condition to be the result of great 
clemency, kindness, and forbearance on the part of the men who restored the Union ? 
Answer. In some respects, but not in all. 
Question. In what respects do they not so consider it ? 

Answer. For instance, the act of the Government .in continuing these disabilities 
upon a large portion (as I remarked yesterday) of those whom we regard as our best 
men is considered as an act of hostility on the part of the Government. We feel 
again that taking the negroes (especially in States where the white people are in the 
minority) and giving them the control of the government did not originate in the 
sound judgment and good sense of the North, but in feelings of anget*, arising from the 
revolution, which have not yet abated. 

Question. Are there not thousands of people in that section of the country who be- 
lieve it to have been the honest conviction of the majority of the republican party 
that when the negroes were made free, their freedom should be accompanied with the 
right of suffrage, not as a matter of spite toward the southern people, but as a safe- 
guard to the rights of the negroes ? 

Answer. I know that is the republican view ; the republicans say that they gave the 
ballot to the negro for the purpose of his protection. v 

Question* I ask whether a large portion of the ■•southern i^eople do not sincerely be- 
lieve that the republican party thought it necessary to give suffrage to the negro for 
his own protection, and for the general peace of society down there, among whites a? 
well as blacks. ' • 

Answer. We do not think the republican party did so from that motive. "We regard 
it as having been done by way of penalty upon us as traitors. We think that the wis- 
dom of the republican party at the North knows as well as we do that the negro "race 
is not capable of self-government ; and that especially in all those States where the 
negroes dominate the whites, bad government is inevitable under such a system. Our 
people think that the feeling of the republican party toward us was about this : "It 
don't make any difference how badly you are governed : you are a set of rebels any- 
how ; we never took away your property as we might have done, and now we will let 
the negro wool you." 



"Washington, D. C, July 14, 1871. 

NEDON L. ANGIER sworn and examined. 

The Chairman, (Mr. Poland.) As this witness has been summoned at your request, 
Mr. Iieck, you will please open the examination. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. State how long you have resided in Georgia, what official positions you have 
held there, and your means of information as to the condition of that State and its 
people. 

Answer. I have resided in Georgia thirty-one years ; in Atlanta twenty-three. During 
the rebellion, when secession was first agitated, my office was the headquarters of the 
Union Association of Atlanta, We were doing all we could to prevent that fatal error, 
as we thought it. \Vhen Georgia seceded, of course we had to play mum. As soon 
after as I could arrange my business so as to secure some of my property, (having a 
considerable family, I did not want to go away penniless,) I i>assed through the lines, 
and left the confederacy at great hazard, great expense, and great sacrifice of prop- 
erty. It was in 1863 that I went north; and I remained at Boston, or near there, 
until the close of the Avar. After the war terminated, I was urged to take the position 
ot collector of internal revenue at Augusta, Georgia. I never had thought of holding 
au office; but I made application by request of my friends and was appointed. I went 
to Georgia and took possession of the Office, in, I think, July or August, 1805. When I 
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went, there the office was not ready ; I Lad to arrange things. They had been shipping 
cotton off without paying any tax. I was ordered by the Government to collect the 
tax. I gave orders through the papers that no cotton should leave until the tax was 
first paid, and that railroads or steamboats carrying it off before the tax had been paid 
would render themselves liable to confiscation. I went on board the steamboats, and 
the captains seemed to give me all the facilities they could; and everything seemed to 
go off quietly. We had no disturbance then, and no disposition on the part of the 
people to resist any law. That was in Augusta. I became dissatisfied with the office 
and resigned. The truth was, I could not find men as assistants who could take the 
oath. I wrote to the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. McCulloch, and told him I could 
not get competent men in that district to take the oath, and suggested that the require- 
ment of the oath should be waived, so far at least as our department was concerned. 
He made the proposition to the Senate, but it was rejected. I resigned my office, and 
went back to Atlanta. There was no resistance whatever to enforcing the tax on cot- 
ton. I was then solicited to run for the convention. At first I did not wish to do so. 
A Loyal League committee waited upon me; and I finally consented to run, and was 
elected. 
-Question. As a republican ? 

Aftswtr. Yes, sir ; and I served through the convention. They then wanted that I 
should become treasurer of the State; I was elected by the general assembly to that 
position, which I now hold. 

Question. When were you elected treasurer? 

Answer. In 16(>S — the 1st of August or the last of July. 

Question. You have been treasurer ever since, and are so now ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And you have been a republican all the time? 

Answer. Well, I have acted with the republican party all the time ; I have been in 
favor of reconstruction ; but since we have got things mixed up there financially, I 
have been fighting on the line of honesty, to keep our State from becoming bankrupt : 
and although called a radical republican all the time, I have, in the selection of 
officers taken the best men, whether republicans or democrats. Whoever I thought 
was the most conscientious and capable man, I voted for. I became so much disgusted 
with the manner in which our State machinery was running, that I could not always 
sustain the men whoin the republican party put up, for sometimes they put up most 
incompetent men. When they put up good men I voted for them. 

Question. What is your opinion as to the manner in which the laws are administered 
in the State of Georgia ? 

Answer. Well, sir, they have been violated. There has been very little regard paid 
to law. I am now speaking of our State laws. 

Question. In what way have they been disregarded? 

Artsw<r. I speak with regard to the party in power there and the acts of the governor. 
As the records will show, there has been very little attention paid to law. If you want 
to kno w the points in which the law has been disregarded, I can show you in a few 
minutes. At the close of the war there was considerable old bonded indebtedness of 
Georgia ; and on the 13th of December, 1868, this provision, passed by the legislature, 
was approved : 

" That his excellency, the governor, be and is hereby authorized to execute said 
bonds prepared as aforesaid to the amount of $600,000, and to issue the same upon such 
terms and in such manner as he may deem best for the interests of the State, in ex- 
change for or redemption of said old bonds of the State, falling due in 1888, 1860, and 
1870." 

That was a provision for taking up the old bonds falling due in 1868, 1869, and 1870. 
Those bonds have not yet been taken up. About $173,000 of those bonds are still out- 
standing. The reason is that the governor in 1868 sold $265,000 of those 7 per- cent, 
mortgage bonds, and he used the proceeds for other purposes than the redemption of 
the old bonds. Fifty-five thousand dollars of the proceeds of those bonds he gave to 
II. I. Kimball to finish an opera house called Kimball's Opera House, in the city of 
Atlanta, although there was no appropriation for that purpose at all. The general 
assembly in 1888 refused to make any appropriation for that purpose. The governor 
went on aud sold these bonds. He drew drafts in the first place in favor of Kimball 
lor $35,000. Some of them were drawn in blank ; they did not say to whom the money 
should be paid; but Kimball received the money, to be applied to this Kimball's Opera 
House, as it was called. The building was used for a State office. The city of Atlanta 
had leased it for a certain number of year3. When it was found that this" $35,000 had 
been used in that way, the general assembly called on me to make a report. I knew 
nothing of the matter. The governor used this money and for months never reported 
to me as treasure]'. I got a report from the bank. Finding out the amount that had 
been used, the legislature appointed a committee to investigate the matter ; and that 
committee reported that this was done without any authority of law and in violation 
qt the expressed will of the general assembly. As soon as the general assembly ad- 
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journed, Governor Bullock went immediately to New York and drew a draft for $20,000 
more on the Fourth National Bank and paid it to Kimball, notwithstanding the posi- 
tive and emphatic action of the general assembly. The vote of the legislature on the 
report that was adopted was one of censure and condemnation of his conduct. 

X will now take up the next point to which I would call attention. The general 
assembly passed an act authorizing the governor to issue a certain number of bonds to 
pay off the members of the general assembly and other expenses of that body. The 
expenses of the general assembly up to the time they adjourned were not exceeding 
$300,000— about $250,000, I think; but I will put them at $300,000. The governor 
issued bonds under that act to the amount of $2,000,000. He had my name engraved 
upon them without any authority and sent them off to New York without reporting 
them to the treasury at all He never did report them until I ascertained and reported 
them myself; then he made a feint of reporting them. He first uudertook to make it 
appear that he had the right to use my name, when the law showed plainly that he 
had no such right and that the bonds were illegal without my signature. On the 30th 
of November last he wrote me a letter stating that he had ordered $500,000 of those 
bonds to be sent to the treasurer's office, canceled, from Clews & Co., New York, and 
that the balance would be along in a few days, as I think he stated. That balance has 
never come yet. That makes a million and a half still outstanding. 

Then there was an act passed authorizing the governor to issue gold bonds to meet 
the bonded indebtedness and other expenses of the State. ■ The general assembly at 
that time had not determined to put off the time of meeting till November. They 
really did not need any bonds for the purposes of last year; they were legislating for 
last year ; but for this year, the meeting of the general assembly having been put off 
till November, 1 suppose that considering all the expense and extravagance that there 
has been there, the entire amount necessary might have been not exceeding $1,000,000 
of bonds. At farthest not more than that was needed of these gold bonds. The gov- 
ernor had $4,000,000 of those bonds engraved. 

The constitution of Georgia sets apart the poll tax, the liquor tax, the tax on shows, 
and some other small special taxes for school purposes. Those taxes are appropriated 
by the constitution for that purpose and no other. The last general assembly, upon 
the recommendation of the governor, passed a resolution to take those funds and use 
them for general purposes. I opposed it and would not pay out the funds for those 
purposes. I got an order from the governor to pay a particular amount to each mem- 
ber. I refused to do it on the ground that in the first place this fund was set apart 
and appropriated already. The law is that you cannot take funds appropriated to one 
purpose and apply them to another. The constitution already appropriated these 
funds. The other ground of my refusal was that the legislature could not by resolu- 
tion make an appropriation ; that it must be by bill, w T hieh must have its three several 
readings. I got a notice from the finance committee, who held a meeting on the sub- 
ject. They seemed determined to have the funds anyhow, declaring that unless I gave 
up those funds they would be taken from me and I sbould be removed from office. I 
answered them very independently, stating that it was my desire to accommodate 
them if I could do so legally, but that under the circumstances I should not do it. 
They did not take the funds at that time, but they went to work and passed a bill, 
a regular appropriation bill, appropriating those funds to general purposes— placing in 
lieu of them, it is true, some bonds that the governor had before declared illegal. 
Those bonds are in the treasury now. They took the funds ; after the passage of the 
bill I paid them out. There are none of those funds now in the treasury. The fund 
that has accrued since from poll tax and all other such sources is all used ; there is 
no school fund for the education of negroes or anybody else; it is all used up, though 
we are paying a school commissioner and running all expenses. A very clever man 
named Lewis, a northerner, was appointed by 'the governor as school commissioner. 
He has an office and is running the expenses as if there were a school fund, but there 
is none. 

Another point in which the State administration has violated the law is in the use of 
State railroad funds for other purposes than railroads. The law is that the funds of 
those roads shall be paid into the treasury of the State of Georgia at the end of each 
month, except so much as may be necessary for the expenses of the road. The gov- 
ernor has paid out large amounts directly from the receipts of the road, without the 
money ever reaching the treasury ; and it has been paid for other than railroad pur- 
poses. A short time ago he paid to a committee that he selected himself, without any 
authority of law, to go to Kentucky to try to influence the general assembly there to 
grant a charter for a railroad from Cincinnati to Chattanooga, both places outside of 
the State of Georgia— the road not touching Georgia at any point— to pay this commit- 
tee, for which there was no appropriation, and which was not authorized by any law, 
the governor drew hi3 warrant for $2,729. 

Here is another point which I have put down— approving the election law. The 
new constitution of the State of Georgia requires that a person to be a voter must in 
the iirst place reside in the State six months next preceding the election, and thirty 
days in the county. It provides further that no person shall vote who, if challenged, 
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shall refuse to take an oath, the form of which is given in the statute. The right of 
challenge is also given, and it is provided that no person shall be permitted to register, 
vote, or hold office unless he complies with certain requirements. 
The election law on that subject provides: 

"But they shall have no power to refuse the ballot of anv male person of ajjparent 
full age." 

So that the person offering to vote cannot be required to swear that he is twenty - 
one years of age, though the constitution requires that he shall be of that age. 
Section 8 of this law provides : 

"They shall not permit any person to challenge any vote." 

The constitution gives the right of challenging; but the election law does not. 

"Shall not hinder or delay." 

When a person is challenged it is natural to suppose that it takes some little time, 
which may be called hindering and delaying. 

The managers take an oath not to permit auy one to challenge, which is contrary to 
the provision of the constitution securing the right of challenging. The oath which 
the managers take is : 

u I will not permit any one to challenge, delay, or hinder any vdtcr from the free and 
speedy casting of his ballot." 

Those are the points violative of the constitution in the election law which Governor 
Bullock approved. 

Here is a small item — the paying of an inordinate sum for the printing of the con- 
stitution of the State in pamphlet form. I have here a copy of the pamphlet. I have 
conversed with several printers as to what would have been the reasonable expense of 
getting up that book. The pamphlet contains simply the constitution of Georgia — 
nothing else, except what is called an analysis. Some of these printers with whom I 
have conversed, say ten cents a copy would be ample. Some say fifteen, and some say 
twenty. At the latter price ten thousand copies would cost $2,000. Most of them esti- 
mate the expense not higher than §1,500. The governor drew his warrant for $.0,500 
for the publication of that little book ; and I paid it out of the treasury. 

The next point is paying the interest on the Alabama and Chattanooga Railroad 
bonds, to which the State granted aid. The law on this subject provides : 

" In the event that any bond or bonds, so indorsed by the State as provided in tho 
first section of this act, or the interest thereon, shall not be paid by the said railroad 
company at maturity, it shall be the duty of the governor, upon information thereof, 
to seize and take possession of all the property of said railroad company." 

The act then goes on to provide that the earnings of the railroad shall be applied to 
the extinguishment of such unpaid bonds and interest. The governor pays no atten- 
tion to that provision, but is paying the interest on those bonds. 

Question. Does the law which you have just cited require the seizure and sale of the 
road in case of default? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it goes on and makes that provision. 

Question. Without seizing or attempting to sell the road, the governor goes on and 
pays the interest ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. He has a sort of sub-treasury in New York ; he has another in his 
joffice, and he has sub-treasuries all around. I call them sub-treasuries : they are 
unknown to the law. The law. provides emphatically that no money shall be paid out 
of tho treasury without an appropriation and a w arrant. He pays no more respect to 
that provision than if there were no law. He gets the money from New York, or from 
the State road, or wherever he can pick it up from the sale of bonds, legally or other- 
wise. 

Another point is in regard to paying more clerks than the law authorizes. It author- 
izes only one ; he has five or six clerks in his office. 

The law also requires that no warrant shall be paid as a reward unless the reward 
is published — that is, unless public notice of the reward is given in tho papers. 

By Mr. Blair : 

Question. You mean rewards offered for the apprehension of criminals ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. The law on the subject is specific : 

"The governor shall, in his discretion, offer, and Qause to be paid, rewards for the 
detection or apprehension of the perpetrator of any felony committed within tho State; 
but no such- reward shall be paid to any officer who shnll arrest such person in the reg- 
ular discharge of his duty by virtue of process in his hands to be executed, nor to any 
person who has arrested the offender previous to the i>ublication of the reward." 

Tho governor paid to a Mr. Moss $6,000. The circumstances were these : The par- 
ties some four years before had left and gone to New Mexico. As I understand, they 
had committed some crime in Cherokee County. Those who are familiar with the cir- 
cumstances say the men never would have come back or been heard of any more. This 
reward was never published ; it was simply written out in the executive office and put 
in the secretary's office, with orders not to publish it for two weeks.. The two weeks 
expired. The secretary went to the executive office, and they told him to still with- 
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hold it. Parties finally caine with the proof that they had the prisoners. I believe 
they went clear to New Mexico to hunt them up. I refused to pay the warrants. I 
paid one fur $4,000 before I knew the circumstances. They then pulled out two more, 
amounting to $4,000, and I thought it time to look into the matter. I found that the 
reward had not been published, and I refused to pay those warrants. Finally the legis- 
lature passed a resolution compelling me to pay them, and I paid them. Those same 
parties are now at liberty. They broke out (I do not know whether there was any 
understanding or not) and $6,000 more is offered for them. The illegality in that caso 
was the payment of rewards which were never published. 

By Mr. Beck : . 

Question. Have your school funds been misappropriated so that the schools in Geor- 
gia cannot be run ? 

Answer. We have not any commou-school fund there. It is all used up. There are 
a few bonds there, but I do not suppose they could be negotiated. 
Question. The machinery of the office alone is kept up? 
Answer. That is all. , 

Question. Were there funds enough for your schools, if they had been properly used? 
Answer. The funds were not large. I suppose the whole amount of those funds, if 
we had them, would not be more than five or six hundred thousand dollars. 

•By Mr. Blair : 

Question. But are not those taxes which you mentioned to be added? 
Answer. It does not all amount to more than the sum I have just named. 
Question. Annually ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; those are annual taxes. The comptroller was required to separat 
the taxes ; but since last August they have not been separated at all; they are all. used 
just as common funds. 

Question. I understood you to say that prior to that time these taxes produced live or 
six hundred thousand dollars a year ? 

Answer. No, sir; I did not mean to say that. I do not know what they did xiroduee. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. Give us all the information you have relative to the grauting of pardons by 
the governor, the general issuing of proclamations offering rewards, and the cost of 
these various things. . 

Answer. I have here a statement of the pardons granted by the governor. It is taken 
directly from the pardon-book, by Mr. Hemphill, who is the agent of the Associated 
Press at Atlanta, and the proprietor of the Constitution, a newspaper published there. 
It appears by this statement that sinee August 2, 1868, the governor has acted on four 
hundred ami twenty-six applications for pardons. Of these, three hundred and twenty- 
one cases, involving three hundred and forty-six offenses, were pardoned, as follows : 

Murders pardoned 48 Horse-stealing 7 

Murders commuted 18 Bigamy 6 

Simple larcenies pardoned 76 Forgery 4 

Other larcenies 14 Perjury 3 

Assaults with intent to murder 20 Robbery . 8 

Burglaries iu the night 18 Fornication and adultery 7 

Burglaries in the day 18 Seduction 1 

Manslaughter 18 Incestuous, adultery 1 

Assaults 20 Arson 5 

Assaults with intent to commit rape. 5 Misdemeanor 9 

Homicide 1 Bastardy 1 

Cheating and swindling 3 Rape 1 

Stabbing 3 Compounding felony 1 

As regards the finances of the State, it is impossible to give testimony precisely 
without putting it in figures on paper. I have prepared a statement in that form, 
complying, as I understand, with the instruction which I received from the circular of 
the qliairman of the committee, Mr. Scott. In this statement I have tried to present 
as clearly as possible the details in regard to the management of the State finances, 
and the contrast between different periods. This statement I certify to be correet. 

The statement is as follows : 

1857. Ordinary expenses of Georgia $275,632 43 

1858. do. do. do 304,637 59 

1859. do. do. do 369, 653 53 

1860. do. do. do 325, 600 00 



Total ordinary expenses of Georgia for four 
years immediately preceding the war 1, 275, 523 55 
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1S6S. Less than six months' ordinary expenses of Georgia $401,865 03 

1889. One year's ordinary expenses of Georgia 848, 298 23 

1870. One year's ordinary expenses of Georgia 924, 413 27 



Total ordinary expenses of Georgia for less than two and a half 

years by Governor Bullock 2, 174, 576 58 

Subtract total ordinary expenses for four years under Govern- 
ors Johnson and Brown : 1, 275, 523 55 



Leaves against Governor Bullock's administration for less 
than two and a half years, more than Johnson and Brown 
for four full years 899, 053 03 



In the above estimates the payments on account of public debt are taken out of both 
accounts, also all appropriations to or for repairs of buildings. The payments on ac- 
count of school fund do not enter into the account of either ; as, under Governor Bul- 
lock's recommendation, the school fund has been taken and used for general purposes. 
The payments on account of artificial limbs and schooling maimed soldiers, burial of 
confederate dead, removing furniture, library, office fixtures, books and papers, from 
Milledgeville to Atlanta, are all taken out. Also payments on account of convention 
scrip. So each period stands fairly alike on ordinary expenses, which shows Governor 
Bnllock's administration, for less than two and a half years, to have been eight hun- 
dred and ninety-nine thousand fifty-three dollars and three cents more than Governor 
Johnson's and Governor Brown's for four years. 

With no deduction from the accounts as officially reported they stand thus : 

1857. Total amount paid out of State treasury $511, 789 90 

1858. do do do do do 745,470 64 

1859. do do do do do 874, 465 92 

1860. do do do do do 662, 600 00 



2, 794, 336 46 



1863. Less than six months $430, 957 77 

1869. Twelve months 1, 857, 825 98 

1870. Twelvemonths 1,470,021 02 



3,758,804 77 

Deduct four years before the war 2, 794, 336, 46 



Leaves an excess of Governor Bullock for less than two and a half 

years over four years 964,468 31 

Nine hundred and sixty-four thousand four hundred and sixty-eight 
dollars and thirty-one cents. 

Total for extra legal services for 1855, 1856, 1857, 1858, 1859, 

and I860, (six years) • 17, 000 00 

Governor Bullock, for extra legal services, for less than half 

the time, has paid 36, 600 00 

Rewards for fugitives, 1855, 1856, 1857, 1858, 1859, and 1860, 

(six years,) all charged to contingent fund 1, 400 00 

Governor Bullock has paid by warrants on the treasury, 

(not charged to the contingent fund) 51, 100 00 

Less than half the time though thirty times as much. 
Advertising proclamations, 1855, 1856, 1857, 1858, 1859, and 

1860, (six years,) 5, 000 00 

Governor Bullock has paid for less than half the time, by 

warrants on the State treasury 98, 300 00 

Incidental expenses of executive department, 1856, 1857, 
1858, 1859, 1860, 1866, and 1867, (seven years.) Under 
this head only twenty dollars is charged, but I have in- 
cluded " small articles furnished executive department," 
and " articles furnished executive mansion," making in 

all 2,188 76 

Governor Bullock's " incidental expenses " for less than three 
years 23, 800 00 



The section of the appropriation bill, authorizing the governor to draw 
warrants on the treasury for services or labor authorized by the gen- 
eral assembly, for which no provision is made for compensation, has 
never been used by any governor except Governor [Brown] ? and then 
in amount about seven thousand dollars, while Governor Bullock has 
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used it to the amount of four hundred and sixteen thousand six hun- 
dred and twenty dollars and ninety cents $416, 6*20 91 



The annual general tax since Governor Bullock's administration has been about 
§300,000 annually more than it was before the war. Still he has had engraved six 
million ($6,000,000) dollars new State bonds, while the rate of State taxation now is 
over six times as high as ic was in 1860. 

Taking last year as an average, the tax for this year, independent of the 

rental of the Western and Atlantic Railroad, will be §1,280,756 5? 

Rental of Western and Atlantic Railroad 300, 000 OU / 

1.580,756 57 

Ordinary expenses for 1871 .■ $500,000 00 

(Which is considerably over the average before the war, 

and more than in I860.) 
One-half rental of Western and Atlantic Railroad for school 

purposes , 150,000 00 

650,000 00 



(This last amount, however, together with all the other funds set apart 
by the new constitution specially for common-school purposes, and to 
be used for no other, the governor has used, and is, using for ordinary 

expenses,) leaves a surplus to meet the public debt of 1871 930, 756 57 

Matured State bonds before 1870 $173, 000 00 

Which should and would all have been hypothecated 
with the 7 per cent, mortgage bonds issued specially for 
that purpose, had not Governor Bullock, in violation of ex- 
press statute, sold $265,000 and used a portion of the pro- 
ceeds on the Kimball Opera House. 

State bonds due in 1871 154, 250 00 

Interest due in 1871 427, 375 00 

754,625 00 

Leaves a surplus for 1871 176, 131 57 

After paying all past due bonds and coupons. 

Where the necessity for these six millions $6,000,000 00 

new State bonds Governor Bullock has had engraved, or any portion 
of them ? With any regard for economy there should be a large sur- 
plus in the State treasury. At the close of 1869, I honestly estimated 
the surplus for 1870, after paying all liabilities, including the maturing 
interest, at over four hundred thousand dollars, to be used as a sink- 
ing fund. 

These six millions of new State bonds are exclusive of the State aid to 
railroads; for, independent of this amount, the governor has had en- 
graved and sent to him State gold bonds, purporting to be for addi- 
tional State aid to the Brunswick and Albany Railroad Company 2,760, 000 00 

Add to this the amount the governor reported to Henry Clews & Com- 
pany the middle of March, as having received the indorsement of the 
State, (how many more since 1 do not know, as the governor refuses 
to answer) 5, 923, 000 00 

The previous bonded indebtedness, including all bonds issued before 

1869 4 6,554,450 00 

20, 637, 500 00 

Deduct new currency bonds returned to State treasurer's office 500, 000 00 

And we have present State liabilities .* 20, 137, 500 00 

counting all the bonds engraved, legitimate and in nse, the amount of interest on 
which will be twice the amount of the annual general State tax. 

But the evil and danger do not stop here. The governor approved bills granting 1 
further State aid, or indorsement, to railroads, to the amount of about thirty millions 
($30,000,000) more. And if I have been correctly informed, State indorsed bonds have 
been issued by Governor Bullock before a mile of railroad was completed, or the first 
cent of subscription paid. If this recklessness and waste are not speedily stopped, but 
are followed up with new issues of bonds, the result is inevitable. The State will soon 
bo absorbed, and the t oiling farmers, with what little they can gather up, will be forced 
to rlee their homes for safety from the tax-gatherers. 

K L. ANGIER, 

Treasurer of Georgia. 
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Expecting that I should be asked in regard to Ku-Klux outrages, I have written 
down all that I know on that subject ; and I would like this statement to go in as my 
testimony. Of course, after I have read it, I am willing to answer any questions. 

The statement is as follows : 

I know nothing of what are called Kn-Klnx only from Madam Rumor and news- 
paper reports ; have never seen one. Think lawlessness has exhibited itself in some 
sections of Georgia as it does at times in every State, and probably always will, Can- 
not say how far it has been x>olitical, but believe it was in some sections, and that bad 
men, both black and white, are now making use of the disguise for personal gain and 
personal revenge, and boys for mischief. Think it a wonder that people are as quiet 
and peaceable as they are, with the corrupt rings and terrible plunderings, and over 
three hundred pardons by the governor — a large portion for murder, in some cases 
before a trial. There is no such thing as general disturbance and never has been. 
Many negroes and some whites are addicted to stealing and licentiousness, and this 
has caused disturbance and violence in some locations. If individual accounts are 
true, there is a terrible condition of affairs in certain neighborhoods. Think these 
pictures are greatly overdrawn, as they have proven to be in most cases, and in some, 
entirely false. Parties injured and at interest are apt to give extravagant accounts, 
and with unprincipled men wishing to promote political and selfish ends, this is a cheap 
and convenient way of making political capital and inducing large rewards for made- 
up sham cases. Think our courts are sufficient to restrain lawlessness if the governor 
will quit his wholesale pardoning. Am of opinion the rights of the negro are safer in 
the hands of upright, intelligent white jurors, than negro jurors in the present con- 
dition of that race. There is with some a strong i>rejudiee, and even hatred, against 
the negro, mostly from political rights conferred on him ; but a great portion of the 
wisest, best, and most substantial men, especially if they are politicians and have no 
objection to holding office, are rather pleased that these rights have been conferred to 
the extent of voting, as it makes more offices, and they will control the negro and 
through him gain political and representative strength for the South. The South, in 
general, admit the legal, binding force of the reconstruction acts and the new amend- 
ments to the Constitution until changed legitimately, if changed at all; claiming the 
right of repeal or a judicial negative. 

Question. Does the statement of figures which yon have presented embrace the gen- 
eral history of the outstanding bonds? 

Answer. Yes, sir. In connection with my statement that I know nothing about out- 
rages, 1 will say that 1 had some knowledge of the seizing of illicit stills. A squad of 
three or four Federal soldiers would sometimes be sent off to the mountains to arrest 
parties engaged in illicit distilling, but no one was ever killed or maltreated. The 
people did not seem to be very rebellious against these soldiers. They tried to secrete 
their stills, but nobody was hurt. The soldiers brought the stills in, and frequently 
the men along with them as prisoners. I never heard of any violence at all in con- 
nection with these matters. 

Question. What effect do you think the wholesale pardons to which you have referred 
have had upon the administration of justice in your State? 

Answer. It was generally reported, I recollect, in Hancock County or the county ad- 
joining, that a negro said that he had instructions from Governor Bullock, that if they 
did such and sneh crimes they should be pardoned. Those pardons had a bad effect 
upon the community. Whether it was the truth or not, the general impression with 
the colored people' was that if they committed crime Governor Bullock would pardon 
them. I was surprised myself when I saw the record of those pardons ;» I did not 
know that the pardons had reached one-tenth of the number that actually appears by 
the records. 

Question. You spoke of money having been paid illegally to this man Kimball ; state 
who and what he is ? 

Answer. He is a ^nan who came to Atlanta, I suppose between three and four years 
ago ; that was the first I ever saw of him. As to that opera house, my prediction has 
been verified in one respect. I said to a great many members of Congress here that 
that opera building would sell for $400,600, although it did not cost half that amount. 
It has been sold to the State for §380,000 ; so that I only missed it by §*20,t)00. I have no 
question in my mind that Governor Bullock was interested with Kimball in the opera 
house and I judge so from this fact : When they were trying to negotiate a lease with the 
citizens, Governor Bullock took me into his private room at the National Hotel ; ho 
wanted to get my influence to pay §25,000 rent for the portion of the opera house 
needed for State purposes. I told him that it was an outrageous rent ; that the city 
was not able to pay it. He did not say positively that the State would pay it, but 
intimated that he thought the thing could be arranged. Wo finally made the lease for 
#0,000 when he wanted us to pay $25,000. Another circumstance on which I found my 
judgment is that he paid $55,000 to Kimball without any appropriation, §20,000 of it 
being paid after the general assembly had censured him severely. These facts satisfy 
me that he was interested in the concern. The building was finally sold for twice its 
cost. 
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Question. Where is the residence of Kimball now ? 

Answer. He lives in Atlanta. 

Question. Does he control some railroads? 

Answer. It is reported that he has bought out the Brunswick and Albany Railroad, 
two hundred and thirty-five miles in length. Conant or Clews, in New York, are in 
some way mixed up in the affair, I. believe. 

Question. Has Kimball become a man of great reputed wealth? 

Answer. I understood (I do not know that it is so-) that he gave in his property 
recently at $500,000. When ho came there, three or four years ago, he was reported to 
be bankrupt for a very large amount. I do not know whether he was or not. He now 
pretends to own a hotel which, with furniture and everything in it, I would presume 
to be worth not less than $600,000. Then he has bought this Brunswiek road ; when 
he pretended to buy it there had been issued to the road, I suppose, $200,000. 

Question. Is he one of the lessees of the State road ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think so; he and Bullock run together in everything. I simply 
form my judgment from what I see ; I have never seen the contract, and know nothing 
about the matter except from outside appearances. I understand that he owns also a 
majority of the stock of the bank there. He has taken stock in all the railroads. He 
is president, I believe, of four of these new railroad schemes gotten up lately. 

Question. The Chattanooga and Atlanta Railroad belongs to the State, and is known 
as the State road ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. Give us, as briefly as you can, a history of the management of that road for 
the last few years. 

Answer. The road, two or three years before the war, paid about $450,000 net earn- 
ings annually; sometimes it was over that, and sometimes a little under, I think. 
Since the war the freight over that road has vastly increased. Furniture, hollow-ware, 
agricultural implements, and everything of that kind, now go over that road from the 
West, being manufactured in Cincinnati. That freight used to go generally over other- 
roads. Thus the business of the road is vastly increased. I understand that during most 
of the business season eighteen freight trains a day have been running. Governor 
Bullock is president of this road, ex officio. For the months of October, November, and 
December, 18(39, the road paid in nothing ; Mr. Foster Blodgett was then treasurer. In 
January, 1870, he paid in §25,000, and in February of the same year $20,000, making 
$45,000. From that time up to the close of his administration, December 27, 1870, he 
did not pay into the treasury one cent. Before I left, the treasurer of Georgia had paid 
over $400,000 of outstanding debts against the road, and it was said there was still a 
large amount behind. • 

Question. About how much ? 

Answer. I do not know; I understood there were several hundred claims that had 
not been passed upon. 

Question. Was it believed that it would amount in all to $700,000 ? 

Answer. It was reported by some of the officers of the road that it would amount to 
that. That is simply a report ; I do not know that it is true. 

Question. What has become of the money earned by the road? 

A nswer. Well, sir, that is the inquiry of the people generally ; they believe it has been 
fraudulently used by the officers of that road. Nearly every man who had anything to 
do with it came there poor ; Mr. Bulloek, for one, never paid a cent of tax in Georgia 
in his life, unless he paid it this year. I have looked at the records myself; and up to 
last year, when the investigation of the committee was made, he had never given in a 
cent of tax. He is now buying plantations and stocking them with fine English stock ; 
he has the best of everything and lives very fast. 

Question. What is his salary ? 

Answer. Only $4,000 a year— not a third of his family expenses; I do not believe it is 
one-sixth. He remarked to a person that it would not feed his horses on oats. Every 
one who has had anything to do with that road came there apparently noor ; and now 
they are all building new houses, and riding in fine carriages. 

Question. In your opinion what ought that road under good honest management to 
have paid the State ? 

Answer. Mr. Jones, who was formerly treasurer of the State, and received tho funds of 
that road for eight years, stated to me that his last estimate, which was in 1867, was 
$600,000 net earnings annually. ' Governor Brown, who was governor eight years, was 
in my office a little over a year ago, and stated to me that he knew the business of that 
road; that he had run it for eight years; that he knew what the rate of freight was 
when he ran it, and what it was now; that he had plantations on the road and was 
very familiar with its business ; and that the road could bo made to pay, and ought to 
pay at that time, $55,000 net earnings monthly. The estimate of Mr. Jones was $600,000 
a year, which would be $50,000 a month. 

Question. The road has since been leased to a party of gentlemen? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Question. Who compose that party ? 

Ansiver. Mr. Cameron, Mr. Delano, Mr. Thomas A. Scott, Mr. Kimball, Mr. Richard 
Peters, Mr. John P. King, Joe Brown, and others. * 

Question. Do Kimball and Joe Brown hold any more than one share each ? 
Answer. I do not know anything about that; they keep these things covered up. 
Question. The governor is not ostensibly in that lease ? 

Answer. No, sir; if he is represented at all, I think it is in some fictitious way. 

Question. Has any effort been made to conceal the true state of the indebtedness and 
liabilities of the State of Georgia ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. The law requires the treasurer to make reports of all bonded indebt- 
edness — the amount of interest and bonds falling due. The treasurer is sworn to do 
this. This thing had been covered up so much in darkness by Governor Bulloek, that 
I wrote to Mr. Clews, requesting him to give me a statement of the bonds he had 
received, the amount hypothecated, the amount sold, at what price, and what disposi- 
tion had been made of the proceeds. My son presented the letter to Mr. Clews. Mr. 
Clews immediately telegraphed to Governor Bullock, stating what I wanted. Governor 
Bullock telegraphed to Mr. Clews to answer no questions at all, and stated that if I 
wanted to know such things I could learn them at his office. I wrote him a letter ask- 
ing for that information ; but I got no answer. The day I wrote the letter he wa3 not 
there ; but he got there before I left. I wrote a letter to his secretary, requesting a 
statement in relation to the bonds of some of the railroads. I got no answer before I 
left, though the governor had returned and was in his office. The secretary, when my son 
went up, said that he could not answer it, and that he would refer it to Governor Bul- 
lock. I got a letter from my son lately, stating that it has never been answered. The 
attempt is to keep aH that matter concealed. 

Question. The attempt of the governor and his friends who ought to give the infor- 
mation ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 
• Question. They have it and can give it, you think ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, certainly. I have here the statement of the party who engraved 
those bonds, showing that the governor has had four million of gold bonds engraved — 
out-and-out State bonds. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) 
Question. Did you reside in Georgia during the war? 

Ansiver. I lived there until the last part of 1863. I went out during that time once. 
I felt as if everything was going to ruin; I wanted to save a little, and I passed through 
the lines by the way of Memphis, carrying off what effects I could at great hazard. I 
passed the videttes and pickets, I don't know how ; but I did pass them without say- 
ing anything to them. I came to this place. The way I got back was, that I was sent 
back by the Government on the steamer that was running to City Point, on the James 
River. I came on to see what arrangements I could make with the Government here. 
I went back and got my family out. 

Question. You succeeded in avoiding any complication with the rebellion ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When were you elected treasurer of Georgia ? 

Answer. In 1868, on the reorganization of the State government. 

Question. Is the treasurer of your State elected by the people or the legislature? 

Ansicer. By the legislature. 

Question. You came in as treasurer at the same time Mr. Bullock came in as governor ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you and Governor Bullock had a great deal, of controversy and diffi- 
culty ? 

Answer. None until he began to use those funds of the State. 

Question. Your controversies have all been in relation to these official matters ? 

Answer. As you ask me that question, I can state fully how our difficulty first com- 
menced, if you would like to hear it. 

Question. I do not know that it is important. But, in relation to all these matters of 
which you have been testifying, you and Governor Bullock have been in controversy ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Has that controversy been very severe and bitter ? 
Answer. It has. 

Question. There is no friendly feeling between you and him ? 

Ansiver. I do not speak to him. I think he would to me if I would let him. 

Question. You consider him a bad man ? 

Answei\ Very. 

Question. A corrupt man ? 

Answer. Yes, very corrupt. 

Question. A corrupt officer ? 

Answer. I do. 
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Question. You and he have made a good many publications on this subject in the 
newspapers and by pamphlets ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Each of you has given to the public your version of these things in a great 
variety of ways ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. lie does not admit what you charge— that he has been guilty of corrup- 
tion f 

Answer. He does not deny that he has done what I have reported here. He would 
not admit that anything he did waa wrong. 

Question. He does not admit that he has been guilty of any conation in relation to 
these financial matters? 

Answer. I do not suppose he would admit it. 

Question. He attempts, in a public way, and in published documents, to justify all 
that he has done, does he not T 

Answer. I do not think he answers these points as regards these funds which he has 
used. He disclaims, of course, doing anything illegal. 

Question. The answers that he has made are not satisfactory to you ? 

Answer. Not at all. 

Question. But he claims to have answered all these things in such a way as to show 
that he has not been guilty of any malpractice, misfeasance, or corruption in office ? 
Answer. I presume that he looks at it in that light. 
Question. He so claims, does he not ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How did you come to appear here as a witness ? 
Answer. I was summoned here. 

Question. Had you any correspondence with the committee, or any portion of it, before 
you were summoned ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. With whom ? 

Answer. The chairman, Mr. Scott, sent me a circular, in the first place. 
Question. Asking you Jo give, officially, certain information ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; asking answers to certain questions. 
Question. You gave that information ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. It was an official statement so far as you could make it % 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you have any private correspondence with any member of the com' 
mittee ? 

Answer. I do not know that there was any private correspondence. I received a 
letter from Mr. Beck. 
Mr. Beck. It was not a private letter ; you can tell all there was in it. * 
Answer. I did not understand that it was private. It simply stated that I might 
possibly be wanted as a witness, and that he would like me to post myself on the rail- 
road matters and other subjects. It had no relation to politics or anything of that 
kind. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) 
Question. Did you answer Mr. Beck ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is that the only correspondence that you have had with reference to your 
attendance as a witness ¥ 
Answer. Yes, sir; that is all. 

Question. You had no communication from Mr. Scott except the circular already 
mentioned ? 
Answer. That was all. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. Was not my only communication to you a statement that you might be 
called before the committee, and advising you to inform yourself about the manage- 
ment of those railroads, and, I believe, also about the pardons ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I think those were the two points. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) 
Question. You think that Governor Bullock has been extravagant in his expendi- 
tures ; that where the money he has paid out has gone for the public service, the items 
are extravagant ? 

Answer. They have been, as a general thing ; sometimes ten, sometimes fifty times as 
high as corresponding expenditures before the war. I think they are very extrava- 
gant. I think they were intended to subsidize whatever they were applied to. I think 
that was his purpose. 
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Question. Where he lias paid out money for any public service, you think he has paid 
a great deal too much — more than honest compensation ? 
Answer. Yes, sir j that is my idea. 

Question. And you think that a good deal of the public funds has been absorbed by 
himself and his friends ; has not been expended for the public service at all ? 

Answer. Well, I can say nothing except in relation to that contingent fund which has 
been absorbed, I do not know how, and those bonds ; I do not know what has beeome 
of them ; I am in the dark with reference to that matter. 

Question. As to that contingent fund, how mueh of it has really been paid out for 
proper matters of public service and public concern, you do jiot know ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. All you know is that the expenditure is large — larger than was formerly 
made ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Would you not naturally have expected that the expenses of your State 
would be very much larger now than they were before the war ? 

Answer. They probably would be somewhat larger, after what wo have gone through 
with. 

Question. Do you not know, as a matter of public information, that the expenses of 
all the Northern States are several times greater now than before the .war ? 
- Answer. I do not know how it is with them ; I suppose their expenses are greater. 

Question. Do you not know by public information that the expenses of the Northern 
States are very mueh larger than they were before the war ? 

Answer. I suppose that some of them are. I get reports from the various States, but 
I have not compared them. 

Question. You know that the changes in the currency and changes in prices have 
tended to make everything vastly more expensive than before the war ? 

A nswer. I believe that family expenses, &c, are a little more extravagant than they 
were before the war. 

Question. Do you not know that wages and salaries of every kind have to be mueh 
higher now than they were then? 

Answer. In some cases they tire not. My salary is only §2,000 a year. I do not live 
on it however ; I have other income. The salaries of the public officers of Georgia are 
the same as they were before the war. The salaries of the governor's secretaries have 
been increased, but the other salaries — the salaries of the governor, comptroller, treas- 
urer, secretary of state, attorney general, and other officers — are the same as before the 
war. 

Question. The first State bonds that were authorized by your legislature were some 
bonds to take up the old State debt ? 

Answer. No, sir ; not since Governor Bullock eame in. There were some bonds issued 
in 1866 to take up the old State debt. The first that Governor Bullock issued were in 
1868. , 

Question. You read an act passed in 1866 authorizing the issue of $600,000 of bonds. 
Answer. Yes, sir ; those were to take up the old bonds. 
Question. When were those bonds issued ? 
Answer. At different times. 

Question. Were all of the bonds authorized by the aet issued ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were they all issued before Governor Bullock eame into office ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; those and more too. He received $604,000. 

Question. If those bonds were all issued before Governor Bullock eame into office, 
why have they anything to do with his administration ? 

Answer. They were not all Vised up. The bonds had not fallen due. They fell due in 
1868, 1869, and 1870. 

Question. Do I understand you to sav that Governor Bulloek rnisap})licd any of the 
$600,000 of bonds authorized by the act of 1866 % 

Answer. Certainly he did ; he applied them in opposition to the express provision of 
law. The law expressly declares that they shall be used in hypothecating and taking 
up the old bonds. He sold $265,000 of those bonds and appropriated them to other pur- 
poses— $o5,000, I suppose, to Kimball, and the balance to State purposes — I do not know 
what. 

Question. Do yOu mean to say that any portion of the money raised by the sale of 
those bonds was applied by him to anything not a legitimate State debt ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; I do say so, most emphatically. 

Question. How much of that money do you claim he used for some other purpose than 
to pay indebtedness of the State ? 
Answer. I do not know of any more than the $55,000. 
Question. What was that paid for ? 
Answer. To Kimball, for the Kimball Opera House. 

Question. You say that he sold $265,000 of those bonds. Did he sell them at par? 
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Answer. No ; they brought 89, 91, and different prices. 
Question. So that he got something less than $235,000 in money ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; something less; I forget the exact amount. 
Question. What is the Kimball House, a hotel ? 

Answer. No, sir ; it is called the Kimball Opera House ; it is used as a State house now. 

Question. Some of this money was applied toward payment for that building ? 

Answer. I suppose it was. The governor let them have money, and he held the bonds ; 
I do not know where he got the money, except by the sale of the bonds. 

Question. Did he let the parties have that money privately or as governor ? 

Answer. He let them have it as governor; he signed the checks as governor. 

Question. It was understood that this building was being erected with a view to its 
being used by the State ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That was understood when it was built ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And the State, through Governor Bullock, advanced a certain amount to 
Kimball f 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That building was subsequently sold to the State ? 
Anmver. Yes, sir. 

Question. In the payment by the State for that building, was the money which had 
been advanced by the State counted as part of the purchase-money? 

Answer. I believe the bill included it, but I have no knowledge of the transactions. 

Question. Have you any reason to think that the money which you suppose came 
from the sale of those bonds, and which was advanced to Kimball, was not accounted 
for between him and the State when the building was settled for ? 

Answer. I presume it was accounted for. I do not know how they could get around 

it. 

Question. Then the wrong, if there was any, on the part of Governor Bullock, in con- 
nection with that matter, was in applying that money to a different obligation of t)ie 
State from that which the law contemplated ? 

Answer. It was not an obligation of the State at all. There was no obligation to pay 

the $55,000. 

Question. It was an obligation that the State contracted at some time? 

Answer. The State had not contracted at all, in any way. The building was leased 
by the city of Atlanta for the use of the State for ten years. Governor Bullock paid 
$55,000 to Kimball, to finish it, without any appropriation. 

Question. Ac that time had the State no interest in it? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. But the State did subsequently buy it ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You do not claim that that purchase was unauthorized? 
Answer. I do not want to give the manipulations that were gone through. 
Question. The State bought it by virtue of a legislative enactment ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And this sum of money which, as you suppose, Governor Bullock had ad- 
vanced was accounted for as part "of the purchase-money? 
Answer. I suppose so. 

Question. Have you any reason to doubt that it was ? 
Answer. Only from the general rascality going on there. 
Question. Have you any belief on the subject ? 

Answer. I have a belief that they swindle and plunder whenever they can. 

Question. Have you any belief that, in the settlement for the price of that building 
between the State and Mr. Kimball, the money which Governor Bullock had advanced 
on behalf of the State was not accounted for ? 

Answer. I cannot say but there might be some ground for suspicion ; for as treasurer 
of the State I never saw any statement or account of the bonds, or the amount paid 
for them ; they should have gone through the treasurer's hands and a registry should 
have been kept of their being paid out. I never paid out any of those bonds. 

Question. You have no evidence that in the settlement for the price of that building 
the advance made by Governor Bullock was not accounted for ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Then the wrong committed by Governor Bullock, if he committed any with 
reference to that matter, was in applying the money of the State to a purpose for 
which the bonds were not created ? 

Answer. No ; here was the wrong : there was a trick, and I have no doubt the money 
was put in for that purpose. In the first place, the State of Georgia had nothing to do 
with putting the building in order for the general assembly ; that was an enterprise 
of the city of Atlanta. When the city of Atlanta was putting it in preparation, Gov- 
ernor Bullock paid this money, although the general assembly had previously refused to 
11 G 
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authorize him to do so. After he had paid out $35,000 of the $55,000, two legislative 
committees reported that his action was illegal, unauthorized by law ; that he had 
acted in violation oflaw in doing it. Directly after the passage of that resolution, he 
went to New York and paid $20,000 more, when there was no contract whatever by 
the State to do so. You have asked me whether that money was not spent" for pur- 
poses of the State. My answer is that it was spent for purposes which the State had 
nothing to do with at the time it was paid out. 

Question. Eventually the State bought that building? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And eventually the State recognized this advance of money that had been 
made as a proper one ; that is, it inured to the benefit of the State in the purchase, 
though you say at the time Governor Bullock advanced the money he had no right to 
do so? 

Answer. Yes, it appears that way; and it is unnecessary for me to go through all 
the manipulations with regard to those bonds. I am willing the transaction shall ap- 
pear as fair as it can. 

Question. Eventually the State had the benefit of that money which the Governor 
advanced ? 

Answer. I think that the money so advanced led to the State being swindled out of 
$100,000, and more too. That is, it forced the State to buy the building. 

By Mr. Coburn : 
Question. What did the building cost the State ? 
Answer. $380,000. 
Question. Is it all paid for ? 
Answer. I suppose it is. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland:) 
Question. Do you know what was the actual cost of constructing the building ? 
Answer. I do not, though I ought to, for I lost $1,000 by it ; it was first gotten up as 
an opera-house. I do not suppose that building cost Mr. Kimball more than $200,000. 
Question. You think, then, that the State paid too large a price for the building ? 
Answei\ Yes, sir. 

Question. That purchase was made under an act of the legislature ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. I wish to make some inquiries about the misapplication of the school fund. 
As I understand, certain portions of your State revenue were, by your constitution, 
required to be kept as a school fund for school purposes ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Governor Bullock wanted to use those funds for some other purpose? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And you, as treasurer, refused to part with them, thinking it was a misappro- 
priation of the money ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. For what did the governor want to use those funds ? 
Answer. General expenses of the State — his general expenses. 

Question. As treasurer, you refused to respond to his drafts upon that money for 
general State indebtedness? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You held that by your constitution that money was sequestered to that par- 
ticular purpose ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. The legislature passed an act authorizing the use of those funds for othei 
purposes ? • 

Answer. Yes, sir ; it was to pay themselves, I recollect. 

Question. After the legislature passed this act, the money was paid out? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question, And some bonds were plaeed in your hands as treasurer to replace the funds 
taken out ? " 

Anstcer. Yes, sir ; some bonds which were issued in 1868, to payoff the expenses of the 
general assembly. After they were issued Governor Bullock went on to New York ; 
and the president of the Fourth National Bank, in writing to me, said that the bonds 
had not been sold, because from the governor's representations the Board of Trade 
considered that they were illegal. 

Question. Those bonds have never been sold ? 

Answer. No, sir ; they are now in the treasury. 

Question. They were issued for the purpose of paying the expenses of the legislature ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, in 1868. 

Question. And the legislature concluded to take the school fund to pay its own mem- 
bers, and to put in the place of the school fund those bonds that were issued for the 
purpose of paying the legislature? 
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'Answer. Yes, sir ; they put into the treasury, in place of the school fund, bonds 
which, from Governor Bulloek 7 s representations in New York, were considered illegal. 

Question. The result was that the school fund got the State bonds, and the legisla- 
ture got the sehool funds? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and since then whatever comes into the treasury goes out as fast 
as it comes in. There is no division made. 

Question. Do you elaiin that in that transaction of taking the sehool fund to pay the 
legislature, and putting these other bonds in place of the school fund, there was any 
corruption? I am not asking whether the proceeding was agreeable to law; but, in 
your opinion, did Governor Bullock privately pocket anything? 

Answer. 1 do not suppose he did. 

Question. You say that he paid a certain sum to a committee that went to the Ken- 
tucky legislature ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

. Question. There was a bill pending in the Kentucky legislature for a railroad from 
Cincinnati to meet your road? 
Answer. To extend to Chattanooga. 

Question. Was it supposed or elaimed that the railroad would add greatly to the 
business revenues of your State road ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; it was presumed that it would, and I think it would do so largely. 

Question. And Governor Bullock took the responsibility of sending some men up 
there to urge the passage of that bill ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And you think that was contrary to law ? 

Answer. I think he paid them five times as much as he should have done. He paid 
them $2,700. I believe they took a clerk or a stenographer along to report their speeches. 
The payment w as far in excess of any previous payment for similar purposes. 

Question. You think they were paid more than they ought to have been ? 

Answer. There was no appropriation. The governor had no right to pay them any- 
thing. 

Question. You do not suppose he pocketed anything in that transaction ? 
Answer. O, I guess not ; it is rather too small a matter. 

Question. You say that Governor Bullock paid too much for publishing the State con- 
stitution ? 

Answer. I think so, judging from what all the book-men have told me. 
Question. Did the sum paid include the payment of somebody for preparing the book 
and the index ? 

Aimvcr. I suppose it did. There was a bill passed authorizing a young man named 
Conly, who is the State librarian, to prepare the book. 
Question. Plow many copies were published? 
Answer. Ten thousand, tor which $11,500 was paid. 

Question. That included the payment of somebody for preparing the book for publi- 
cation and making the index ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; but I was told that it could have been published without any pay- 
ment for preparing it ; and I have never heard the fair eost estimated at over $2,0u0. 

Question. You think too much was paid for preparing and publishing that book ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you think the governor pocketed anything in that transaction? 
Answer. Well, I should hate to say what I think about that. 
Question. You need not have any delicacy on my account. 
Answer. Perhaps I am hardly in a condition to do Governor Bullock justice. 
Question. You must make just so much or so little allowance for your prejudice as 
you deem necessary. 
Answer. I should hate to swear that I did not think he had any interest in it. 
Question. Who was the man who prepared this work for publication ? 
Answer. A particular friend of the governor. 
Question. Who was he ? 
Answer. His name is Conly. 
Question. Is he a lawyer ? 

Answer. He claims to be. He is the State librarian. I never heard of his having 
cases in court. 

Question. Do you know how inueh of this sum was paid to him for his services, and 
how mueh was paid for the printing of the book? 
Answer. I only know what printers say the fair expense of the work would be. 
Question. Do you know how mueh the printers of this work were in fact paid ? 
Answer. No, sir, I do not. 

Question. But you think the whole sum paid for the publication of the work is more 
than it ought to be ? 
Answer. 1 judge so. 

Question. The governor, you say, has paid the interest on some, railroad bonds. Those 
were bonds which the State guaranteed ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. The railroad company failed to pay the interest as it fell dtie ? 
Answer. Yes. sir ; that is what I understand. 

Question. And the State was bound by its obligation to pay it when the railroad com- 
pany failed to pay it ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How large an amount of those railroad bonds was outstanding? 

Answer. That is one of the questions I asked Governor Bullock in the letter which I 
wrote to him some three weeks ago, and I received no answer. 

Question. When were the bonds issued ? 

Answer. In 18t>9 ; they were never reported to me at all. 

Question. Were those bonds issued by the railroad companies themselves ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; but they are indorsed by the State, and we ought to know the 
amount. The State made itself liable for so much per mile. 

Question. Have you any reason to suppose that the State has guaranteed any more of. 
the bonds than the law authorized ? 

Answer. As to that road, I have no reason to suppose any such thing. 

Question. What amount of railroad bonds ought to be outstanding m compliance with 
the law? 

Answer. For the Alabama and Chattanooga road ? 
Question. Yes, sir. 

Answer That is what I do not know I say that that was one of the inquiries in the 
letter which I addressed to Governor Bullock before I left. 

Question. Do you know whether just so many bonds as the law authorized have been 
issued ? 

Answer. I know nothing about it. 

Question. What amount of bonds per mile was authorized to be issued? 
Answer. I do not k»now that. , 
Question. The law states that ? 
Answer. Tsuppose so. 

Question. As to the amount of those bonds authorized to be outstanding, it was the 
duty of the State to pay them if the railroad company failed ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. The law points out how they shall be paid. 

Question. What you complain of is that the governor has not seized the railroad and 
its property i 

Answer. I simply complain that he has not complied with the law. 
Question. When was this interest paid? 

Answer. The notice appeared in the Tribune three or four weeks ago ; that was the 
first I knew of it. It was a notice that they would be paid at the office of Mr. Clews, 
the banker, in New York. 

Question. That was a very recent transaction ? 

Answer. Something over a month ago. 

Question. And the governor has not yet seized the railroad? 
Answer. I have not heard of it. 

Question. And that is your complaint against him growing out of that transaction ? 

Answer. The law says that out of the proceeds of the road after it has been seized 
the interest shall be paid on the bonds. 

Question. But the guarantee of the State upon the bonds is to pay immediately upon 
the default of the company ? 

Answer. No, sir. The law is that if the interest is not paid by the road, the governor 
shall seize it and out of the proceeds of the road pay the interest. 

Question. You think that apjjarently Governor Bullock has taken measures to pay the 
interest before selling the road ? 

Answer. I think he has violated the law in paying the interest in any other way than 
the law provides. I do not suppose he is cheating the State out of anything; I do not 
make that point at all ; but simply that he has violated the law. 

Question. Do those railroad bonds appear in the statement which you have presented ? 

Answer. I suppose they are included in the amount— five millions and something — 
which Governor Bullock reported to Clews & Co. 

Question. Have you any idea about the amount of these railroad bonds — what they 
should be ? 

Answer. I suppose that the five millions embraced in that statement is no more than 
the law allows. 

Question. Do you suppose that this amount, $5,923,000, is legitimate ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; that it has gone through the forms of law. I do not suppose, how- 
ever, that every requirement has been complied with. 

Question. And you put it in this statement as indebtedness of the State ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You complain that Governor Bulloek is paying this interest before he 
realizes it out cf the sale of the property of the railroad ? 
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Answer, I simply complain that lie has not complied with the law. 

Question. That is the point in which you say he has not complied with the law ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Coburn : 

Question. There is no complaint that half the roads has not been made, as the law 
provides ? 

Anstccr. The Chattanooga road was seized some time ago. It has been enjoined once 
or twice. Finally Stanton has got possession of it. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) 

Question. As to the payment of rewards, you say that your constitution or statute 
provides that nothing shall be paid as a reward where the reward has not been pub- 
lished before the arrest is made ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And you say that in one instance the governor paid a reward where the arrest 
was made without any publication ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did not your legislature pass a special act authorizing that ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you not say so in your testimony ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I said the legislature passed a resolution (it did not say anything 
about those rewards) that I should pay all Governor Bullock's bills which I had refused 
to pay. It amounted to the same thing ; it embraced those warrants. 

Question. You understood that that act or resolution passed by the legislature required 
you to pay his warrant that was drawn to pay a reward which had not been published 
before the arrest f 

Answer. Well, there was a question about that, and I went to see General Terry. 
Nobody appeared willing to take the responsibility about the matter. General 
Terry finally gave me his opinion that I and my securities would be protected if I 
should pay it. As I got the consent of the military, I paid it. 

Question. As you construed the law, the act of the legislature justified you in pay- 
ing it? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Then there was no violation of law in that ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. It might have been improvident or improper, but it was not in violation 
of law ? 
Answer. Not at all. 

Question. And in this case where the requisite legal authority did not exist, the leg- 
islature stepped in and passed a law, upon which you paid the money ? 

Answer. They passed a resolution that I should pay warrants for printing accounts, 
and all other warrants issued by the governor and countersigned by the comptroller, 
in accordance with law. The issue was, whether I was to pay all warrants that the 
comptroller countersigned. General Terry said that I was, and I have been paying them 
since. * No matter what it is, I pay everything that comes. 

Question. You mention only one instance where a reward was paid, as you thought, 
improperly ? 

Answer. There was another where the governor paid §1,000. 
Question. There were those two instances? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And your complaint of Governor Bullock, in this regard, is that there had 
been no publication of tbe reward as required by law ? 

Answer. The point is, that such a practice opens a field for collusion ; parties may 
make an arrest and obtain a reward without giving anybody else the chance. 

Question. We understand the reason for such a provision; but the question is, how 
extensive was the violation of it ? Do you say that the governor has offered very 
many more rewards than have been usual heretofore ? 

Answer. Well, I do not know. Looking through the old reports of our comptroller, 
I have noticed that there have been a great many rewards offered ; but the highest 
amount, I think, that has been paid was $100. In one instance the amount may have 
been $'200. 

Question. In what kind of cases has the governor generally offered these rewards ? 

Answer. All kinds of cases ; some where the offense was violent usage ; some assault 
with intent to murder, &c. 

Question. Since Governor Bullock became governor, has there not been a great deal of 
complaint about offenses committed by bands of disguised men in your State 1 

Answer. Not so much in Georgia as in other States. There have been a few localities 
where there have been complaints. 

Question. Have there not been complaints in many counties of the State ? 
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Ansxoer. I do not know that I could say that there have been in many out of the one 
hundred and thirty counties. There are Chatooga, 'Warren, Floyd, Hancock, Clarke, 
Columbia. I do not suppose there have been complaints directly from more than a dozen 
or fifteen counties. There may have been more ; but my recollection is that throughout 
the counties generally there is not much complaint. 

Question. It has been alleged, then, in the counties which you name that armed dis- 
guised bodies of men have gone out in the night and committed offenses? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That they sometimes whipped or otherwise abused people, and sometimes 
took life ? 

Answer. I do not recollect any now, but there may have been cases, I will not say 
there were not, where people have been killed by disguised men. I know there have 
been a good many murders. Mr. Adkins was killed in the daytime, and not by dis- 
guised men. 

Question. Have not these rewards in a large number of cases been for the apprehen- 
sion and conviction of persons who were engaged in these alleged acts of violence 
committed by bodies of disguised men ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; 1 think his rewards read that way. 

Question. Now, admitting it to be true that there were these combinations of dis- 
guised men going about in the night, and committing violence, would you not say that 
that furnished a very good reasou for offering rewards ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you not understand that this state of things furnished the occasion for 
the principal part of the rewards which he has offered ? 

Anstver. Well, I presume the governor would not offer a reward unless there was 
some offense ; but there is something very singular in connection with these rewards. 
I will give you an instance, so that you can see whether there has been in all cases a 
necessity for them. There was a man who had been in Atlanta for six months, going 
about the streets publicly, and nobody undertook to arrest him. He was charged with 
an offense that took place down below Macon. The governor offered §1,000 reward for 
his arrest. He was arrested, but was turned loose as soon as he was carried down to 
where the crime was alleged to have taken place. Something had taken place, but 
the offense actually committed was not sufficient to justify his being held ; so that there 
was no prosecution. The man had been at large before the offering of the reward, and 
everybody knew exactly where he was. 

Question. Did the governor know of that ? 

Answer. I cannot swear to that. I have my opinion about it. The trouble with a 
great portion of these large rewards is, that there is a suspicion (I cannot say that I 
know it to be well founded) that there is a u ring" formed. The amounts are so large, 
and so many men are quitting other business to act as detectives, that it is thought 
there is some peculation and fraud in the matter. I cannot say that there is. 

Question. You have shared in this suspicion, have you not ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I have; I think there is something wrong about the matter. 

Question. In the case you have just mentioned, was the reward paid ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know that ? 

Answer. I paid it. You have probably heard recently of the Fish murder ; it was not 
done by Ku-Klux, and the parties have been arrested. One of Governor Bullock's ap- 
pointees was an accessory in the murder, if he did not actually shoot the man. The 
fee that used to be paid in cases of this kind — murder cases — where a lawyer was 
called in as assistant counsel, to make a speech, or something of that kind, was from fifty 
to one hundred dollars ; but in this case the governor has paid $3,000 to three demo- 
cratic lawyers. 

Question. For aiding the solicitor in that case? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he paid $6,000 to one man as a detective in the case, making $9,000. 
Question. The money paid to the lawyers was not as a reward, but for professional 
services ? 

Answer. Yes, sir : but the reward of $6,000 has been paid since I left. 

By Mr. Blair : 
Question. Has the reward in that case been paid? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; $6,000 has been jmd for services rendered in that case. So my son 
sends me word. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) 
Question. To whom has it been paid ? 
Answer. To a man named Murphy. 
Question. As counsel ? 
Answer. No ; simply as a detective. 
Question. Was it paid as a reward f 
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Answer. I presume it is as a reward. 
Question. Did the governor offer a reward ? 

Answer. I do not know that he did. My son simply sends me a dispatch that the 
governor had paid Murphy $6,000 for services in the Fish case. That is the way the 
dispatch reads. This fellow Murphy is no lawyer— simply a detective. 

Question. He arrested somebody ? 

Answer. I suppose he assisted in arresting Fish. 

Question. And Fish had murdered a man? 

Ansiver. No, it was not Fish lie arrested — it was somebody in Macon County. 
Question. He arrested a man who had committed a murder? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; he did service in that way ; I do not say it was for the arrest. 
Shortly before that the governor paid this same man $5,000 in a case from Hancock 
County, and the man arrested was turned loose a few days afterward. 

Question. With all these rewards, has he succeeded in arresting and .convicting any- 
body concerned in these outrages committed by armed disguised bands ? 

Answer. They report some cases where parties have been convicted and put in the 
penitentiary. * 

Question. Do you know of more than one case ? 

Answer. I do not know of any except from report. 

Question. It is said there were three men tried up in Chatooga County. 

Answer. Yes, sir ; that was the case. 

Question. Were they not convicted of robbery? 

Answer. I think it was robbery and malicious mischief. 

Question. Do you know of a single instance where anybody has been convicted or 
even arrested for goi;\g out with any of these armed bands and whipping, maltreating, 
or killing any one ? 

Answer. So far as I am concerned, I know nothing about armed bands except by 
rumor. 

Question. I am not asking about their existence, but whether anybody has been 
arrested and convicted for any such act ? v 

Answer. I cannot say whether there has or not except the case you mentioned. There 
may or may not ; I do not recollect. 

Question. Did you learn the particulars about that case ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I hear so many cases, and there are so many contradictions after- 
ward—rumor reporting first one way and then another — that it is impossible for a man 
to remember. 

Question. You have given us the number of Governor Bullock's pardons; do you 
know whether he ever pardoned a man except where there was a petition for the 
pardon, signed by respectable people ? 

Answer. I do not know al*out that; I presume that there were petitions. 

Question. And he acted upon representations that the men were deserving of par- 
don ? 

Answer. I presume he had such representations; but I know nothing about it. 
Question. The ground upon which you express dissatisfaction with his conduct in 
this respect, is that there were so many of these pardons ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know whether there was a single one of them that was an improper 
pardon under the circumstances ? 

Answer. It is a little singular that there should have been forty-eight pardons in 
cases of direct charges of murder. 

Question. You are arguing about the matter. I ask you whether you know a solitary 
case where the governor granted a pardon which was not properly granted ? 

Answer. In answer to that question, I will mention a case which Judge Warner 
reported to me just before I left home. He said that a young man by the name of 
Favers hired some negroes, and, in some talk or dispute with them in the field about 
the settlement, he shot one of them dead. Governor Bullock granted a pardon in that 
case. J udge Warner informed me that, according to the testimony, there was no resist- 
ance on the part of the negro at all ; he merely got into a controversy with the man, 
and the man shot him dead. 

Question. That was a white man ? 

Answer. It was a white man who shot a negro. 

Question. The man pardoned was a white man ? 

Answer Yes, sir; he was pardoned for killing a negro. 

Question. You know nothing about the case ? 

Answer. No, sir. I did not intend to mention that case, but yon asked me if I knew 
any case where a pardon was not properly granted, and I mentioned that. Mr. Hall, 
the uncle of this young man, told me subsequently that he was under such obligations 
to Governor Bullock that he had to do whatever the governor wanted him to do. Hall 
was chairman of the finance committee, and that remark was made when I was com- 
plaining of some action that had been taken; he explained it in that way. 
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Question. Then you put this and that together ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When was this pardon ? 
Answer. I think iff was nearly a year ago. 

Question. What had this member of the finance committee done that you thought 
■wrong? 

Answer. There were a great many bills reported to which I objected ; one in particu- 
lar was this bill for raising revenue to pay off the members and other officers of the 
general assembly. The objection in that case was, that I could not pay anybody but 
members of the general assembly. The civil list, judges, solicitors, &c, were included, 
and I said I could not pay them. 

Question. Why ? Because there were no funds ? 

Answer. Because there was no law. I had the funds ; but the law passed at the pre- 
vious year, providing for the paying of the general assembly, said that all funds com- 
ing into the treasury should be reserved for that purpose ; so that I could not touch a 
cent, no matter where it came from, except to pay the general assembly. A consider- 
able row was kicked up about it. In conversation on the matter with Mr. Hall, the 
chairman of the finance committee, I said to him, " Here is your own bill." He looked 
at it, and said, " Bullock drew that himself, and we passed it just as he sent it in." He 
was making excuses for the payment of the Kimball bills, &c. 

Question. When you upbraided him for his course as a member of the finance com- 
mittee, he said he was under obligations to Governor Bullock ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And that is all you know about any connection between that circumstance 
and the pardon of his nephew ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You think that so many pardons would have a very bad effect ? 
An&wcr. I should think so ; I know it is the impression. 
Question. Did they have a bad effect ? 

Answer. Well, there have been more minders in Georgia than there ought to be. I 
presume it has had a bad effect ; it very naturally Avould. • 

Question. Do you know of any case where one of these persons pardoned has since 
committed an offense ? 

Answer. I do not. The offenses are generally committed away from Atlanta. 

Question. You do not know of any such case ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Your fear is that men would be more likely to commit crime on account of 
the facility of getting pardons ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Not that these men who were set at liberty would commit crime again ? 

Answer. Well, my idea would be that a man who was depraved enough to commit a 
crime, and was then pardoned for it, would probably go and commit crime again. 

Question. But you do not know any instance where any one of the men pardoned has 
since committed an offense ? 

Answer. I do not recollect any. 

Question. You have not heard of any? 

Answer. I may, and I may not. 

Question, You have no recollection of it ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. But you think that the tendency of granting pardons so readily is, that 
men are more likely to commit crime ? 

Answer. I think so. I think the idea that the governor granted pardons so readily 
would have a tendency to encourage people who are disposed to commit crime. It 
was reported that in a difficulty which took place in W T arren County, where several 
negroes were involved, in giving their testimony they said they had assurance from 
Governor Bullock that if they committed such and such crimes they would be par- 
doned. That was reported in the papers. 

Question. Did these men testify in court that Governor Bullock had promised to par- 
don them if they should commit particular offenses? 

Answer. The statement was that they had the assurance from Governor Bullock that 
if they did such and such things, they would be pardoned. I will say honestly that I 
do not think they ever received such assurances ; but I think the idea was that Gov- 
ernor Bullock was a great friend of the negro ; that they could do what they pleased, 
and that they would be pardoned for their offenses, because he had already pardoned a 
great many. 

Question. If I understood you correctly, you said in your testimony-in-chief that 
some negro had said, or it had been reported that a negro had said, that he had Gov- 
ernor Bullock's promise of pardon beforehand ? 

Answer. The testimony was published in the papers ; and in that testimony there 
was embodied the testimony of some negroes that they had such an assurance from 
Governor Bullock. . 
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Question. Can you state what that case was ? 

Answer. It was a case in Warren County, or one of the adjoining counties. I think 
it was Warren County. It was over a year ago. 

Question. Can you state upon what trial this evidence was given f 

Ansiver. No, sir; I cannot tell. It was a ease in which there was a great deal of 
excitement, and a great many negroes were arrested; and one and another were giv- 
ing their excuses for doing so and so. 

Question. Do you mean that they swore it as witnesses in court ? 

Answer. 'J hat is my impression now. 

Question. And you think they testified that they had a promise from Governor Bul- 
lock that if they committed offenses of a certain character they would be pardoned ? 

Answer. That is my recollection now — that that was the newspaper account of it. 

Question. What was the character of those offenses for which it was stated they 
would he pardoned, if they committed theui ? 

Answer. I cannot say what the offense was in that case. There was a great deal of 
excitement about it. A number of negroes were brought up, and an account of the 
affair was reported in the papers. I recollect reading in the papers that one negro 
said that they had that assurance from Governor Bullock. 

Question. Do you believe Governor Bullock ever gave any such assurance as that? 

Answer. I do not. 

Question. Do you believe that he ever counseled or advised in any way the commis- 
sion of any crime ? 

Answer. No, sir; however mueh you may think me prejudiced against him, I do not 
believe he would do that. He has been accused of it, though. It has been charged 
that he got up difficulties on purpose to make political capital; but I have my 
doubts about it. It must be a very depraved man who would directly get up a row or 
a fight involving the killing of people, for the sake of making political capital. 

Question. I wish to put a few inquiries about these railro/ids. You say that formerly 
the State derived considerable revenue from the State road; that after it went into 
the hands of Mr. Blodgett as agent of the State 

Ansiver. He took charge of it as superintendent the first of last year. 

Question. And paid to the State for January, 1870, $25,000, and for the month of Feb- 
ruary $20,000 ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and afterward during his administration paid nothing at all. 
Question. Do you understand that during the residue of the time it was in his hands 
i fc earned nothing ? 

Answer. I suppose he knows. 
Question. Do you know ? 

Answer. He asked for an appropriation of $500,000 to put the road in order, saying he 
had nothing to do it with. 

Question. Do you know whether or not he claims that tnere were no earnings by the 
road after the time when he made his last return to the State ? 

Ansuer. I have not seen his report. 

Question. Has he made a report to anybody ? 

Answei\ No, sir ; I think not. 

Question. Has he been called on to make one ? 

Answer. I do not know; it is the governor's business to call on him. 

Question. Has anything been done in the legislature about the matter ; has the legis- 
lature ealled on him ? 

Answer. There has been no legislature in session since his term ended at the close of 
last year. 

Question Finally, it was decided to lease this road ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, When was that lease made? 
Answer. On the 27th of December last. 

Question. And it was leased to a number of persons whom you named ? 
Answer. Yes; and some others whom I do not recolleet. 
Question. How long is that lease to run f 

Answer. I think the term of the lease is twenty years or . one month, whichever tho 
lessees choose to have it. 

Question. Its duration was made* optional with them ? 

Answer. With them, not with the State. That is the way they interpret it, I think. 
Question. They may surrender the road at any time within twenty years ? 
Answer. I do not know that that is the ease ; but that is the interpretation. 
Question. Have you seen the lease? 

Answer. I have seen it; but I do not think I have read it all. 

Question. You are not able to state from the reading of the lease how it is on that 
point? 

Answer. No, sir ; I am not. 

Question. Do you understand it to be the received opinion that that is the meaning 
of tho lease ? 
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Ansiver. I believe it is the general understanding. 

Question. That it is a lease for twenty years, but leaving the lessees the option of 
surrendering the road whenever they choose ? 
Answer. That is the general understanding. 
Question, What is the annual rent they are to pay ? 
Answer. Three hundred thousand dollars. 

Question. Was that lease made in pursuance of an act of the legislature f 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was there any controversy about it in the legislature ? 
Answer. There was some controversy. Some were in favor of selling the road, some 
of leasing it, some of holding on to it as it was. But finally, the bill passed to lease it. 
Question. Did it pass by a nearly unanimous vote ? 
Ansiver. I do not think it did, but by a majority. 
Question. Was the matter made a party question at all ? 
Ansiver. No, sir, not at all. 

Question. There were men of both sides in favor of the lease, and men of both sides 
opposed to it ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. So that it was in no sense a party question ? 
Answer. Not at all. 

Question. You have written or telegraphed to the governor of the State that you 
wanted information about those bonds ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He sent word back to you in some form that if you desired information 
about that matter you might apply at his office ? 

Answer. No ; I wrote to Henry Clews for information ; and the governor telegraphed 
to Clews that if 1 wanted information I could get it from his office. I addressed a 
letter to him at his office, requesting the information, but I did not get it. 

Question. Was this a letter to the governor ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. His offiee is in the same building that I occupy. I never got any 
answer to it. I pnt to him the same inquire I had addressed to Henry Clews in 
relation to the amount of bonds. In the absence of that information I could not make 
a report. 

Question. Who is Mr. Clews f 

Answer. He is a banker in New York. 

Question. The firm is Henry Clews &. Co. ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. A respectable banking firm in New York City ? 
Answer. Very. 

Question. Men of standing, doing an extensive business? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, They have been the financial agents of your State in New York ? 
Answer. So far as the bonds are concerned, that is what I understand; but I have 
had no business transactions whatever with them. 
Question. You wrote to them to get information ? 

Answei\ I wrote to them to ascertain the number of bonds placed in their hands, how 
many had been sold, how many hypothecated, together with the application of the 
funds, and how many bought up. It was necessary for me in my official capacity to 
have that information. 

Question. Did they reply to you directing you to apply to the governor's office ? 

Answer. No, sir; Governor Bullock replied to them, that if I wished the information 
I could get it at his office. I applied at his offiee, and did not get it. 

Question. Did you apply there personally ? 

Auswer. I wrote a letter addressed to him requesting the information. 
Question. You did not go to his office ? 

Answer. I never go to his office. My son goes there ; but I do not. 

Question. You wrote a letter to him asking information which he did not give to you? 

Answer. He did not give it. I wrote another letter about two weeks ago in relation 
to these Alabama and Chattanooga Railroad bonds and some others ; but I did not get 
any answer to that. 

Question. There is dissatisfaction, I suppose, in reference to these matters, not only 
with yourself bnt many other people ? 
Answer. Great dissatisfaction — very great. 

Question. A great many other people think that Governor Bullock has not adminis- 
tered the government fairly and honestly, bnt has misappropriated the public money? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that is the general impression, and that is the reason the last elec- 
tion went as it did ; because his course had made the party so odious there. 

Question. A great many of his own party had become dissatisfied with him? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And therefore voted against the party ? 
Answer, Yes, sir ; they thought he was at the head of it 
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Question. Has this dissatisfaction been made the occasion of riot, or disturbance, or 
violence? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Nobody has supposed that the remedy for Governor Bullock's wrong-doing 
consisted in committing violence or outrage? 
Answer. Do you mean violence on his part or violence on the part of the people ? 
Question. Violence on the part of anybody. 
Answer. In resentment for his action ? 
Question. Yes, sir. 

Answer. Well, there has been a very bitter feeling. I have received a great many 
letters — some of them anonymous letters. But there has been no violence offered to 
Governor Bullock. He goes where he pleases, and is treated kindly. 

Question. Has there been any violence offered to anybody in consequence of Gov- 
ernor Bullock's conduct ? 

Answer. I do not know that there has. 

Question. You never heard of such a thing? 

Answer. I do not know that there has been. 

Question. You never heard it suggested that that thing could bo remedied or made 
any better by a resort to violence T 

Answer. I have heard it remarked that it was a great wonder there was not violence 
committed — a great wonder that the people endured patiently what they did endure. 

Question. You mean it is a matter of surprisenithat people have not taken him in hand 
aud in some way done violence to him ? 

Answer. That is the point. 

Question. Nobody has ever snggested that any proper remedy was to go out and whip 
negroes ? 
Answer. Not at all. 

Question. You never heard that snggested by anybody? 

Answer. No, sir. I don't know but that his conduct might lead indirectly to that. 
In view of the contempt with which the people have looked upon his administration, 
and the fact that they cannot get any redress for all this plundering which has been 
carried on, I cannot say but that some evil-designed peojde might commit wrong — 
might, Indian-like, take revenge hap-hazard. 

Question. Did you ever hear of such a thing ? 

Answer. T do not know. 

Question. You never heard anybody pretend such a thing ? 

Answer. Yes, I have heard it pretended that probably that might be one cause of the 
outrages there were. 

Question. But have you heard of any case where that was put forward as a reason? 
Answer. No, sir ; I do not know that I have. 

Question. If any armed bands have gone around at night anywhere, taken people out 
and whipped them, or committed other outrages upon them, do you believe it had any- 
thing to do with Governor Bullock's maladministration of your pnblic affairs? 

Answer. I would not say that I think it had not. 

Question. Do you say that you think it has ? 

Answer. I would not swear either way. 

Question. If you do believe so silly a thing as that, I want to have you swear to it ? 

Answer. I would have to think a while whether I would say that I think it or not. 

Question. If you believe that any body of disguised men in your State have been 
taking people out at night and whipping them, or otherwise maltreating them, on 
account of Governor Bullock's maladministration, I want to know it ? 

Answer. I have heard it alleged as a reason, but whether I believe it is another ques- 
tion. 

Question. Is not that mere speculation ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it is entirely. 

Question. Do you believe any such thing ? 

Answer. The feeling is so intense that I cannot say in what way there might be an 
outlet to it. • 

Question. This intensity of feeling is against the men who have done the mischief, is 
it not ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; that is where it ought to be directed of course, and it is very cow- 
ardly to apply it anywhere else. 

Question. The people of your State have sense enough not to punish honest people 
for what dishonest people do ? 

Answer. There are some men of pretty strong prejudices there. 

Question. Provided it is true that any of these armed disguised bands have gone* 
about and committed violence in the night time, do you believe that there is any sort 
of connection between those things and Governor Bullock's maladministration of tho 
public funds of your State ? 

Answer. Well, if I should state just what I think about it, I should say that not only 
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the management of the public funds hut other things may possibly have some influ- 
ence that way. I will not say positively that I think such is the case ) but it might 
possibly have some effect. 

Question. Will you swear that in your belief it has ? [Witness hesitates.] Was it 
ever pretended by anybody who did any of these things that it was on any such 
ground ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I never heard any such pretension at all ; I would not want to swear 
positively that I believed the governor's maladministration had led people to go out 
and whip negroes. My impression is that the reason negroes have been whipped, if 
they have been whipped at all, has been frequently that the negroes have not been 
rightly trained morally. It is not their fault that they have the propensities they 
have ; but they are very much addicted to stealing. I think they have been whipped 
a good deal for stealing, and sometimes for living with white women, or for living 
with girls without being married, and frequently for keeping a mulatto girl that some 
white man wanted. All these things, I think, have operated more than any direct 
influence from Governor Bullock's maladministration. But the opposition to the 
negro probably originates more from giving him such enlarged political privileges as 
he now has, and from seeing him voting and holding office at the same time that an 
educated and intelligent white man, his former master, cannot do either. The negro 
is a legislator, and I think that has created a bitter feeling. I do not think the princi- 
pal men of the community give their aid at all to these outrages. I think it is the 
low characters who have done it, thinking that the better class will not interfere 
with them. That is my impression. 

Question. You think that giving political power to the negroes has really been the 
root of the difficulty ? 

Answer. That, in connection with so many of the white people being disfranchised. 

Question. Substantially your answer is, that these outrages grow out of the objection 
of the people to negro suffrage ? 

Answer. Their objection to negro suffrage, and the fact that many of them are not 
entitled to the same privileges as the negro. If political privileges were extended to 
all alike— if all had a fair and equal chance — I do not think the feeling would be 
nearly so bitter. 

Question. Do you think that is really at the root of the feeling which occasions the 
acts against the colored people f 

Answer. I think it has a connection with it. There is a great deal of pilfering and 
malicious conduct on the part of the negroes. 

By Mr. Blair : 

Question. Has not the pardoning of persons after their conviction something to do 
with it? 

Answer. As I said before, I have no doubt that encourages them. 
By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) 

Question. But do you believe that this excessive use of the pardoning power has 
furnished any reason for acts of violence committed by white men upon colored men? 

Answer. You see it does not make any difference to Governor Bullock what may be 
the politics of men convicted ; he pardons a democrat as quickly as anybody else. 

Question. Then this pardoning by him has not had a political turn at all f 

Answer. No, sir. 

By Mr. Coburn : 
Question. Has he ever pardoned a Ku-Klux ? 
Answer. I do not know ; I cannot tell ; I never saw a Ku-Klux . 
Question. Has he ever pardoned a man who has been alleged to be a Ku-Klux? 
Answer. I do not know anything about that. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland:) 
Question. Do you believe that in all the cases where these bands of disguised men 
liave gone out and committed acts of violence, il has been in consequence of some 
allegation of crime or misconduct on the part of the persons subjected to this 
violence ? 

Answer. I am inclined to think that in the majority of cases that is so — that there is 
some cause for it. In the first place there is an immense amount of stealing going on. 
While I was at Suminerville six horses were stolen. A negro on the place adjoining 
to me took a horse and bridle right out of the stable. 

Question. The great offense among the negroes when slaves was their pilfering I 
Answer. Yes, sir ; it seems to be to a great extent a propensity with the negro. 
Question. And you think that pilfering continues to some extent now f 
Answer. I know that I can hardly keep garden tools or chickens about my lot. 
Question. Were you in favor of giving suffrage to the blacks ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I was, under the circumstances. I was in favor of doing anything 
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iu the world that the conqueror wanted us to do, so that we might get rid of the 
thing quickly, and become a friendly family. If there were evils I was in favor of 
correcting them afterward. 

Question. I noticed that in the statement which you read in regard to the Ku-Klux 
there was an eloquent passage, the substance of which was that negro suffrage was a 
thing which many politicians favored because it enabled them thereby to get into 
office. 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You do not put yourself iu that category ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I never aspired to obtain their votes. 

Question. I see that in that way you rather give negro suffrage a slur ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I do not intend it. 

Question. I think it bears that interpretation. 

Answer. I do not think it does. It is rather a slur upon those who are looking to the 
negro for support, rather thau a slur upon the negro. 

Question. You intended it to have the meaning which you now state? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I have my doubts, though, on the subject of negro suffrage. I was 
for accepting all the terms which the Government wanted to impose ; but I very 
earnestly have my doubts about the propriety of giving them suffrage — whether it was 
a wise move or not. But I supported it at the time, and on this ground : that we were 
a conquered people and that it was useless for us to undertake to dictate terms to the 
conqueror; that we had better accept his terms at once, and become a harmonious, 
friendly family, postponing until afterward the discussion and correction of any evils 
which might exist. 

Question. Have the negroes generally been very quiet, peaceable, and well behaved ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, in everything except this pilfering; and I do.not suppose they con- 
sider that as actual trespassing. They have been accustomed to think " what is my 
master's is mine." So far as any violence is concerned, they are pretty peaceable and 
are entitled to very great credit for their conduct. 

Question. Do you believe it was necessary to have these armed organizations of men 
about the State for the purpose of keeping the negroes quiet ? 

Answer. No, not to keep the negroes quiet ; I do not believe it was. 

Question. Do you believe there is any fair-minded man in your State who ever did 
believe that these armed organizations of disguised men were necessary for the pur- 
pose of keeping the negroes quiet ? 

Answer. Well, I do not live where there are many colored people. Where the negroes 
are as three to one of the white people, I do not know but it might have been thought 
necessary to awe them. 

Question. If it was necessary anywhere it would be necessary in the districts where 
the negro population is most numerous ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are the counties in which the disorders have existed large negro districts? 
Answer. Warren County is a large negro district ; but in Chattooga and Floyd there 
are few negroes. 

Question. In most of the counties that you have named the whites generally pre- 
dominate over the negroes? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And in those counties it would be utter folly for the negroes to attempt any 
rising or outbreak ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, I think so. 

By Mr. Blair: 

Question. Judge Poland asked you whether the expenses of all our State governments 
have not increased largely over what they were in 1860 or before the war. Would not 
such an increase naturally be upon all the different expenses of the government? 

Answer. Certainly. 

Question. It would not be confined to contingent funds, &c. ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. In your exposition, all the usual expenses of the government appear in 
detail, do they not ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, everything is there. 

Question. This item of contingent expenses, which is so enormous, has increased much 
more largely than any other ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, forty times as much. 

By Mr. Coburn : 

Question. You say in your written statement that "lawlessness has exhibited itself 
in some sections of Georgia, as it does at times in every State, and probably always will." 
Is there no peculiarity about this Ku-Klux lawlessness ? Do you mean to say it is the 
same character of lawlessness that is found in all other States ? 
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Answer I presume it is different ; I hear, however, of murders iu Indiana — as many as 
we have had in Georgia; and bands go about to commit crime ; I do not suppose they go 
as Ku-Klux, but I suppose they go as organized bands of men. 

Question. Do you pretend to say that there is nothing peculiar in these Ku-Klux 
organization^? 

Answer. No, sir, I do not say any such thing. In my State I admit that these out- 
rages are reported to exist, and that there is a terrible state of society, if we are to 
believe those reports. 

Question. In your statement, speaking of the existence of lawlessness, you say, " as 
it does at times iu every State, and probably always will." The question is whether 
you will stand by your statement and say there is nothing peculiar in the crimes com- 
mitted in Georgia by the Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. The point with me is that I never saw any Ku-Klux nor anybody who has 
been injured by them. 

Question. But you have heard about them ? 

Answer. I have heard about them ; and I suppose that so far as they are disguised 
men they are not like ordinary companies of men for the commission of crime. But 
murders, robberies, rapes, &c, exist in every State. 

Question. Do you mean to say that these crimes committed in Georgia are just like 
ordinary crimes — murders, robberies, rapes, &c? 

Answer. I say that probably a great portion of them are; but so far as the Ku-Klux 
organization goes out in disguised bands, they are different. Most of the murders, 
however, that have been committed in Georgia have not been committed by Ku-Klux. 
I cannot remember anybody in Georgia who has been killed by a Ku-Klux Klan — by 
any of these bands that went out dressed in disguise. 

Question. Have you not heard of very many crimes committed by these Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; but I have not heard of the first murder. It is only whippings 
and 

Question. I am not asking particularly as to murders ; I am inquiring as to any acts 
of violence. 
Answer. Yes, sir ; I have heard of them. 
Question. Have you not heard of a large number ? 

Answer. Yes. Not a very large number by Ku-Klux. Georgia is not like some States 
in reference to which you have heard testimony. It is only in two or three localities 
of Georgia that this has taken place. 

Question. You mean so far as you have heard ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You say you believe these outrages have had a political character in some 
sections. What party do you believe organizes these bands, or to what party do they 
belong? 

Answer. I think they belong mostly to the democrats. I think the negroes are 
engaged in the thing sometimes. I think the fact of the existence of the organization 
is made use of for the commission of violence and outrage in, some cases, because the 
parties can lay it on the democrats. The negroes and radicals are mixed up with it 
in some cases. I infer so from report. I do not know anything about it but what I 
read in the newspapers. 

Question. You say in your statement that, in your opinion, "the rights of the negro 
are safer in the hands of upright, intelligent white jurors than negro jurors?" 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And then you say, u There is with some a strong prejudice, and even hatred, 
against the negro, mostly from political rights conferred on him." Now, do you think 
it right or politic that the negro should not have any right to serve as a juror? 

Answer. I think that when the negro is intelligent — and the constitution of Georgia 
requires jurors to be upright and intelligent — he has as good a right to serve on a jury 
as anybody else, whether white or black. 

Question. You would not confine. it, then, to color? 

Answer. No sir. I think the negroes are better satisfied now with white juries there 
than they would be with colored. I have no doubt of it. 

Question. Do you think the passage of the law of Congress for the suppression of Ku- 
Klux outrages is a source of irritation in Georgia? 

Answer. 1 think it is in some localities. I think that anything that reflects upon the 
people generally, implying that they are not disposed to comply with the law, is dis- 
tasteful to the high-minded men who do not engage in or countenance these outrages. 
I think anything of that kind has a tendency to sour the minds of the people. 

Question. Does that irritate them any more than a law against any other crime ? 
Have the people there any interest in the commission of this particular class of crimes? 

Answei\ The idea of the people is this: They have their courts and their judiciary 
system; they have the moral teachings of the pulpit; everything is having its due 
course and going along quietly, as we think; and the impression is general that in 
this interference by Congress the southern people are treated as if they were not capa- 
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Me of self-government — as if they were still traitors, when really there is no feeling of 
opposition to the Government. 

Question. Do they not understand that this law is general, and applies to the whole 
United States ? 

Answer. Yes, I suppose it is general in its terms, hut it is intended to*be applicable 
to only certain communities. 

Question. It is applicahle everywhere, unless in some localities there are peculiar 
crimes. I have understood you as saying that there are no peculiar crimes in Georgia. 

Answer. I think the people feel that their judiciary, their pulpits, their schools, their 
moral teachings generally, the interest they have in the peace and quiet of society, 
should exempt them from any special legislation of that kind. If any people ever felt 
conquered, they do. Talk ahout fighting! There is no disposition among them to 
fight. 

Question. If those crimes are not punished hy the State courts, do the people ohject 
to their being punished hy the General Government ? 

Answer. If they could furnish no remedy for them themselves, they would not object ; 
but there is no judge iu Georgia who reports that he cannot enforce the law. 

Question. Do you not understand that this law applies only to cases where the local 
courts are not efficient for the punishment of these crimes f 

Anstcer. I was about to say that, of all the judges appointed by Governor Bullock, I 
do not recollect one who does not report that the civil law is carried out without diffi- 
culty. Judge Johnson, who was provisional governor under Andrew Johnson, and 
who was appointed a judge by Governor Bullock, (and whom I would be glad to have 
this committee summon,) told me that there was no trouble in the world in negroes 
obtaining justice before the courts; that white men in his court had condemned white 
men where the charge was made by negroes. 

Question. Is it your judgment, or is it the sentiment of the people, that it would be 
better for the Government to overlook these Ku-Klux crimes and outrages for the 
present— to pass them by, making no arrests and administering no punishment; or is 
it best for the General Government to go on and punish them ? 

Answer. I believe the State courts would take hold of them and punish them all. 
They all report that they are competent to do so. 

Question. Certain witnesses have testified that it would not be good policy to prose- 
cute these olfenses ; that it will only make the disturbances worse. 

Answer. I do not believe that. 

Question. You think the General Government should go on and prosecute these 
offenses ? 

Answer. I think if there is a state of lawlessness and rebellion that the local 4ourts 
cannot control, and the Government is informed of it, it is its duty, under any circum- 
stances, to interfere for the restoration of peace and quiet; but all our judges and 
grand juries report that the local courts are ample to deal with any disorders that 
may exist. 

Question. If that is the case, who is going to be hurt by the act of Congress? 

Answer. You only aggravate the people by such legislation ; you say to them, in effect, 
"Your moral status is not such as qualifies you for self-government, and therefore we 
will make a bayonet government for you." 

Question. Has any particular county or locality been named in the law ? Has any 
particular community a right to complain as being the special object of that legisla- 
tion ! 

Ansivcr. I do not say whether anybody has a right to complain or not. I think that 
such legislation has a tendency to aggravate the people. The local courts are ample. 
I have been in favor of reconstruction in every form in which it has been presented ; 
I have been in favor of restoring peace and quiet as soon as possible ; and I believe, 
honestly and sincerely, that the southern people would quickly settle this affair, if 
every one were relieved of disabilities and allowed to act freely as an American citizen. 
That is my honest, firm conviction. It is my impression that we shall have peace 
much more quickly by conciliation than in any other way. 



Washington, D. C, July 14, 1871. 
EDWARD C. ANDERSON sworn and examined. 

The Chairman, (Mr. Poland.) As this witness has been called by the minority of 
the committee, he will be first 'examined by some member of the minority. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. State' where you reside and what positions you have held in your locality 
for the last four years. 
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Answer. I reside in the city of Savannah, in the State of Georgia, and was mayor of 
that city from 18C5 to 1869 — four years. 

Question. State what is the condition of your portion of the State of Georgia as to the 
maintenance of law and order ; the protection of life and property through the ordi- 
nary tribunals; and what disturbances, if any, have prevented the execution of the 
laws. 

Answer. We have always regarded our portion of the State of George as law-abiding. 
The laws are fully enforced. The courts are ample for the maintenance of the law. 
There have been one or two disturbances there, not o^ a very uaterial character how- 
ever. One of them occurred during the presidential election at one precinct iu our 
city. It was occasioned by the blocking of the polls by negroes. They took i>ossession 
of the polls about 4 o'clock in the morning, and at 7 o'clock, when the polls were 
opened, the operatives of one of the railroads cane up for the purpose of voting. They 
came in a body, in order that they might deposit their ballots and return to their work. 
On arriving at the polls they found, as I have stated, the polls blocked by the negroes. 
An officer of police was called upon to open the polls, in order that those men 
might deposit their ballots, and a force of about eight men, under a lieutenant, was 
sent for that purpose. As they approached the precinct they were tired upon by the 
negroes who held the precinct. A police officer was killed and two other officers 
wounded. The firing was then returned, not however until the first man had been 
killed. Another ease occurred where a negro, by the name of Aaron Hurt, who voted 
the democratic ticket, was taken by men of his own color, carried back of the jail, 
which is on the outskirts of the city, and there tarred and feathered. A third case was 
that of a man named Aaron A. Bradley, a notorious disturber of the public peace. 
There was a rivalry existing between two factions of the republican party there ; I 
speak of the negroes. One of these factions was headed by an extremely intelligent 
colored man. Bradley, in returning one night from a political meeting, was seized by 
the partisans of the other faction ; a bag, I think, was drawn over his head. He was 
put in an ambulance (they intended carrying him, it is said, to the rear of the city and 
there doing him violence) when the city police came forward and arrested him. They 
attempted to drive over the officer who was stopping the outrage, but he was a man of 
a good deal of courage ; he maintained his posit ion and sprang his rattle ; policemen 
from the neighboring ward came and rescued Bradley from the hands of these people. 
In other respects, Savannah and the district in which I live, the southern portion of 
Georgia, has been very orderly. 

Question. Do you speak of the congressional district ? 

Answer. I embrace iu the statement the congressional district, containing, I think, 
twenty-nine counties. 

Question. The precinct where that riot occurred was in the city of Savannah ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; in the city of Savannah, at the court-house. There have been iso- 
lated cases of disorder, but there have been no instances of organized violence ; and you 
could hardly condemn the conduct of our community from isolated cases any more than 
you could condemn the morals of Boston from the records of its police court. 

Question. Have there been any bands of disguised men, or Ku-Klux, so called, m any 
portion of the congressional district in which Savannah is situated ? 

Answer. I have never heard of any such organization, and, as mayor of the city, I was 
in full intercourse with the leading men of that district, and, in fact, of the surrounding 
counties outside of the district. It has never been intimated to me that there existed 
any such organization, and I do not think it could possibly have existed without my 
knowledge of the fact. 

Question. How many counties are therein the district? 

Answer. Twenty-nine, I think. 

Question. You think Southern Georgia is free from anything of that sort? 
Answer. Entirely so. 

Question. You not only do not know of any such organization, but you have never 
heard of anything of the kind ? 

Answer. I have heard of the instances I have named, and isolated instances here and 
there, springing up on the spur of the moment, but no organized disturbances of any 
kind. 

Question. No men in disguise ? 

Answer. No men in disguise at all, exceptiug in the case of Bradley. It was reported 
to me that those men were disguised, but they were known and were afterward 
arraigned. 

Question. There was no politics in that affair? The parties on both sides were repub- 
licans ? 

Answer. They were republicans on both sides. 

Question. As mayor of the city, having knowledge of its general condition as to law- 
lessness or the contrary, how would you say the city of Savannah compares with other 
cities of the country as to the maintenance of law and order, the protection of life and 
property ? 
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Answer. We are regarded as one of the most law-abiding cities in the country. Wo 
have a most admirable police organization there. We have, especially during the win- 
ter months, a large element of " roughs/' who come out there ; but they very soon rind 
that the police rules are too stringent for them. 

Question. How is your city prospering ? 

Answer. Our city is advancing rapidly. At the close of the war our population was 
about twenty-two thousand. It is now about thirty thousand. Our commercial pro- 
gress has been wonderful. The advance in real estate has been over 2,000 per cent. 
Our exports before the war did not exceed, I think, about twenty to twenty-two mil- 
lion dollars. Last year our exports amounted to $5H,000,000; and this year they will 
be $70,000,000. We have already sent out from Savannah 700,000 bales of cotton. 

Question. How are northern men, coming to your State and settling among you, re- 
ceived and treated ? 

Answer. We receive northern men with the utmost kindness, and are anxious that 
they shall come among us. 
Question. Are many coming ? 

Answer. Quite a number are coming and locating among our people to do business ; 
they are opening commercial establishments, and are bringing a good deal of capital 
there. Mr. Kelley, a very wealthy man from the North, has invested, I suppose, nearly 
half a million of dollars there, and other northern men are buying property and build- 
ing up the city. 

Question. You have no discordant elements growing out of the birth or former resi- 
dence of men ? 

Answer. None whatever. And so far as the negro population are concerned, we 
have a very law-abiding, orderly set of negroes. The only disorganizing element we 
have consists of those who are called the " refugee negroes/ 7 who swarm in from South 
Carolina and Florida They are received with distrust by the resident negroes, as they 
come in between them and their labor ; in other words, they underwork them. 

Questio?i. As stevedores, &c. ? 

Answer. Stevedores and 'longshoremen. 

Question. You manage even them tolerably well ? 

Answer. Well, sir, we have a police who will manage anybody. Our police force is 
in thorough order and discipline, and very vigilant. The men are all well paid. 

Question. I observe in the papers that your city pays a very large proportion of the 
tax of the State of Georgia ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. The city of Savannah, with the county of Chatham, pays about 
one-lifth of the entire taxation of the State. 

Question. You then have no hesitation in giving it as your opinion that all yon need 
is to be let alone to manage your own affairs ? 

Answer. If we are let alone, we expect to become one of the largest cities on the 
southern coast. Our progress has been very wonderful. We have been under demo- 
cratic rule ever since the close of the war. We have never been interfered with to 
any great extent, and our city has been very orderly. 

Question. What do you mean when you speak of being "under democratic rule ?" 

Answer. I mean to say the administration of the city has been in the hands of a 
democratic mayor and board of aldermen. 

Question. You, of course, have a good many men under disabilities in your commu- 
nity ? 

Answer, Quite a number ; myself among them. 

Question. What do you think would be the effect upon your people of a general 
removal of disabilities by the Government df the United States ? 

Answer. I think it would tend more to bury past grievances and heal variances and 
differences than anything that could be done. There is a sore feeling growing out of 
the fact that some of the very best men we have there are under disabilities. 

Question. Some have been relieved who you think had not as much claim as some 
who still remain under disabilities ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; some have been relieved who in our judgment were not as well 
entitled to be relieved as others who are not relieved. 

Question. How does your present taxation compare with the taxation four or five 
years ago? 

Answer. The taxation before the war in the State of Georgia was about 6 cents on 
every $100 ; at the present time it is 40 cents on $100. 

By Mr. Blair : 
Question. Is that the State taxation ? 
Answer. That is the State taxation. 
Question. Does it include the county taxation ? 

Answer. Well, sir, we have another tax— a county tax for local purposes. That is 
another matter, it is very small ; it was levied formerly by the justices of the inferior 
courts ; it is now levied by the ordinary at the instance of the grand jury. One tax 
is, for instance, for education. 

12 G 
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Question. We have been inquiring generally about the disposition of your people 
toward the Government — their loyalty. Give ns your idea about the feeling of the 
people of Savannah toward the Government and the present administration ? 

Answer. You use the term " loyalty." That word, according to my comprehension, 
means devotion to the maintenance of law. In that respect our people are a law- 
abiding people. As to the sentiment of the people toward the Government of the 
United States, we are not hostilo to the Government, but we have no earthly regard 
for the administration of that Government as illustrated in the persons of those who 
areits officeholders among us. As a rule, they aro men who at their own homes can 
hardly bo entitled to much consideration. They seem in many instances to be the 
refuse of creation. Comiug down there, they are unconciliatory in demeanor, arro- 
gant, exacting, and, as a general rule, ignorant. Of course there are exceptional cases ; 
I am speaking of the men as a class. I think that if the Government were a little 
more cautious in the selection of its agents, and would send among us gentlemen who 
could minglo with the people and treat them with ordinary courtesy, there would be a 
very much kinder feeling toward the Government than there is now. 

Question. Is there any difficulty in administering the laws in your courts? 

Answer. None in the world. We have an ample system of courts. We have the 
superior court, the city court, the mayors court, and they are in session very con- 
stantly. They are quite ample for the wants of the community. 

Question. Can justice be administered there, regardless of race, color, previous condi 
tion, or politics? 

Answer. Beyond perad venture. 

Question. You think that any man, of any politics, can express his political sentiments 
there without being injured I 

Answer. Anywhere. Our juries are composed of men from both North and South. 
AVe have a large northern element there, and the men who come and settle among 
us are very highly respected. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland:) 

Question. Yon have spoken in your testimony almost exclusively of Savannah and 
your immediate section ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are you familiar with the condition of things in other portions of the 
State ? 

Answer. From personal intercourse I am not. I have been in upper Georgia, but 
only upon brief visits. I have never resided there. 

Question. Has your section of the State the largest proportion of the colored people ? 

Answer. O, yes. Upper Georgia is sparsely peopled with negroes. 

Question. Your part of the State has a very large proportion of colored people ? 

Ansiver. It has. We are in the agricultural region — the sea island and rice region. 

Question. Do you happen to know the relative proportion of white and colored peo- 
ple in your congressional district? 

Answer. I should say the proportions were three-fifths white and two-fifths black. 

Question. The whites preponderate ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you a larger proportion of colored people in your congressional dis- 
trict than in any other part of the State? 

Answer. I think that in some counties in the southwestern portion of Georgia the 
preponderance is upon the side of the blacks. 

Question. You have said that in Savanna*h, and the region about Savannah, you have 
never heard of any organizations of disguised men ? Have you heard of such things 
in other parts of the State? 

Answer. As a State organization, never. 

Question. I am not asking as to a State organization, but are there organizations in 
other parts of the State ? 

Answer. Not to my knowledge; I know of no organization in the State of Georgia. 

Question. Have you heard of such things as bands of armed men going about in 
disguise ? 

Answer. Since my arrival in Washington I have heard gentlemen say that in certain 
counties of Georgia there had been seen men disguised; but that they were local 
altogether, not general in their organization. 

Question. I am not asking as to the extent of the organization, but whether such 
things have appeared in some parts of the State ? 

Answer. Only to the extent I name. 

Question. The organizations, so far as you know and believe, are local organizations * 
Answer. Of my own knowledge I do not know of any. 
Question. I understand you speak upon information entirely. 
Ansiver. Simply from hearsay and conversation. 

Question. You have heard of such things in some other portions of the State? 
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Answer. Only in one portion of the State. 
Question. What portion is that f 

Answer. In the vicinity of Rome. I think it was mentioned in conversation that 
there had been upon one occasion some men who had banded together, but not many. 

Question. Did you learn what was done on that occasion by that band of men ? 

Answer. 1 heard of the release of a prisoner, who had been taken by the United States 
forces, without warrant of law. 

Question. That is the instance to which you refer ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And that is the only one yon have heard of? 
Answer. Yes, sir; that is the only one I remember. 

Question. Do you mean to say that that is 'the only one you have heard of in the 
State ? 

Answer. That is the only one I can call to my mind at this time. [Witness pauses.] 
It is the only one, upon reflection, that I remember at all to have heard of. 

Question. Did you hear that Alfred Bichardson, a colored man who was a member of 
the legislature from Clarke County, was visited by one of these bands ? 
.Answer. I did not. 

Question. And you have heard of no instances in the State where these bands of men 
have gone and taken out colored men and whipped them ? 
Answer. I never have. 

By Mr. Pool : 
Question. Are you a native of the State of Georgia ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; I was born there, and my father before me. 
Question. To what party do you belong ? 
Answer. The democratic party. 

Question. Have you held any public position in the State? 

Answer. Only what 1 have named — the office of mayor of the city of Savannah. 

Question. Were yon in the confederate army ? 

Answer. I was. 

Question. What position did you hold there ? 
Answer. I held the position of colonel. 

Question. You mention three cases of disturbance in Savannah ; do you mean to say 
that those cases occurred during the four years you were mayor? 
Answer. They did. 

Question. Are they the only cases of disturbance of the public peace that occurred 
during that time ? 

Answer. Those are the only material cases where there were any disguises attempted 
in the execution of violence. There have been, as I said, other cases, but they were 
isolated cases growing out of the spur of the moment. 

Question. I observed that in the three cases you named colored men were the promi- 
nent actors ? 

Answer. In each instance. 

Question. There were certainly more than three cases of the commission of crime in 
your city during the four years you were mayor? 
Answer. Many more. 

Question. Why did you single out those three cases ? 

Answer. I siugled them out because I was asked generally as to the cases of precon- 
certed violence. 

Question. You think there were no cases of preconcerted violence except those three ? 
Answer. None to my knowledge. 

Question. You said a negro was tarred and feathered for voting the democratic 
ticket ? 
Answer. I did. 

Question. Why do you think it was for voting the democratic ticket? 
Answer. It was so stated. He himself stated that he had been tarred and feathered 
for that reason. 
Question. Was that on the day of election ? 
Ansiver. No, it occurred after the election. 
Question. Why do you think that was preconcerted ? 

Ansiver. Well, it could not have been 'otherwise, because ho was carried out by a band 
of men. 

Question. Was there, during the period you speak of, no other case of crime in your 
city that was in that sense preconcerted ? Is not almost every crime preconcerted? 
Answer. Not necessarily. 

Question. I know that when two men get into a private difficulty, and fight upon 
the corner of the street, that may not be preconcerted ; but have there been no burg- 
laries in your city? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; many. 

Question. Were there any that were not preconcerted ? 
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Answer. I was not in conference with the burglars, and cannot answer that question. 
I take it for granted that burglars make preparations in advance for committing a 
robbery. 

Question. Were there any murders in your city during the period you speak of? 

Answer. Yes, sir; there were two white men murdered on the road, aud that likewise 
was done by negroes ; that case had escaped my recollection. Those two men were 
German gardeners, who were assailed aud shot on the road. 

Question. That was a preconcerted case, in your judgment ? 

Answer. Yes sir ; I think it was. 

Question. Is that the only case of murder that occurred in Savannah during that 
time? 

Answer. I do not remember any others. There may have been other murders there. 
I recollect now there was a murder of a young man who was out gunning. He was 
murdered by a negro, and the negro was arraigned, tried, and executed. 

Question. Do you know of any crime committed by a white man in the city of Savan- 
nah during the four years you were mayor ? 

Answer. In what regard f 

Question. You have given five instances of crimes committed by negroes. I ask, was 
there any instance of a crime committed by a white man during the four years you 
were mayor of Savannah ? 

Answer. Murder, or ordinary crimes? 

Question. Murder or burglary — take those two ? 

Anstver. O, yes, sir ; there have been burglaries committed by white men. 
Question. Have there been any murders committed by white men ? 
Answer. No, I think not. 

Question. Has the crime of arson been committed in your city or its suburbs ? 
Answer. There have been burnings there; but there have been no convictions; for we 
never have been able to prove whether those burnings were premeditated or accidental. 
Question. Did yon say that your congressional district embraces twenty-nine counties ? 
Answer. I think it embraces twenty-nine counties. 
Question. Does that include the city of Savannah ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; the county of Chatham, in which the city is situated, is one of the 
counties. 

Question. What is the population of Savannah? 
Answer. Thirty thousand. 

Question. How many counties are there in the State of Georgia? 

Answer. It is hard to say. The legislature has been changing them so constantly of 
late. 

Question. Twenty-nine struck me as a very large number of counties for a congres- 
sional district, and I thought you might be mistaken. 

Answer. No, sir, I think not ; I think you will find that there are twenty-nine coun- 
ties in the first congressional district. 

Question. How many Representatives has Georgia in the House of Representatives of 
the United States ? 

Answei'. Seven. 

Question. Are not those counties very sparsely populated ? 

Answer. Some of them are very sparsely populated, and some of them are small. 
Question. You said that real estate in the city of Savannah has advanced 2,000 per 
cent. 

Answer. That is the estimate. 

Question. Do you mean to say that it has advanced that much upon the valuation 
before the war ? 

Answei\ Yes, sir ; upon the valuation before the war and immediately after the war. 
The city has very largely increased in the extent of its buildings. Buildings are now 
extending all over the south common, which was formerly waste land. The city is 
being built up in every direction. 

Question. You do not mean to say that any given piece of property is worth £,000 per 
cent, more now than before the war ? 

Answer. I mean to say that property which before the war sold for two or three hun- 
dred dollars, sells now for three or four thousand dollars. 

Question. That would not be 2,000 per cent. 

Answer. I give you the average. The estimate is that on the average real estate has 
increased in value about 2,000 per cent. I mean, for instance, that any well-located lot 
is 2,000 per cent, more valuable now than it was before the war. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. When property doubles in value you call that an increase of 100 per cent. ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland:) 
Question. You mean that property generally is worth now twentv times as much as 
it was. 
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Answer. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. Pool : 

Question. You said that Savannah pays one-fifth of the whole taxation of the State ? 

Answer. That is the estimate, as furnished to me by the receiver of tax returns. 

Question. Does Savannah own property amounting to one-fifth the value of all the 
property of the State ? 

Answer. O, no, sir ; I speak of the property of individuals. The city of Savannah 
itself does not own a great deal of real estate ; a great deal of the real estate that 
belonged to the city has been sold ; I am speaking of the taxable property in the city 
of Savannah. The taxes assessed upon that property amount to one-fifth of the entire 
taxation of Georgia. 

By Mr. Blair : 
Question. I suppose a part of that is tax upon business ? 

Answer. No ; I mean the tax levied by the State of Georgia as a general tax. 
Question. Upon personal property as well as real estate ? 
Answer. Yes,*sir ; on real estate and personal property. 

By Mr. Pool : 

Question. You do not have reference to the tax levied upon professions ? 
Answer. There is no State tax, so far as I know, levied upon professions. 
Question. You say that the tax levied on real estate and personal property in the city 
of Savannah is one-fifth of the whole taxation of the State of Georgia? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That would imply that one-fifth of the whole property of the State is in 
Savannah ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. It is a city of thirty thousand inhabitants ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What is the next city in size in the State ? 
Answer. Atlanta. 

Question. How many inhabitants has that? 

Answer. The population of Atlanta is estimated at about twenty-two thousand. 

Question. Did I understand yon to say that you never heard it intimated until you 
got to this city that there was' such a thing as a Ku-Klnx organization in the State of 
Georgia ? • 

Answer. I do not know that I said that I had never heard of there being a Ku-Klux 
organization in the State. I say that I never heard of any particular point where it 
was alleged to exist. In the northern papers I had seen Georgia charged with having 
Ku-Klux organizations ; but I never knew where they were, and never heard of them 
in our own State. 

Question. Then you never heard of any outrage committed by them until you arrived . 
in this city? 

Answer. No, I never did. I never heard before my arrival here of the instance I 
named to the chairman. 
Question. You heard that since you arrived here ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are you in the habit of reading the newspapers ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, I am. 

Question. Have you never seen anything in the papers of either party about the Ku- 
Klux in Georgia? 

Answer. I have seen repeated notices in the northern papers of Ku-Klux in Georgia. 
Question. I speak of State papers ? 

Answer. Well, it is a rare thing to see anything of the kind mentioned in the State 
papers that I read. 

Question. Did you never hear of the killing of Judge Ashburn ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I heard of the killing of a man named Adkins. Perhaps he is the 
man to whom yon have reference ? 

Question. Was he a judge? 

Answer. He was a member of the legislature. 

Question. When did that case occur i 

Answer. Two or three years since. 

Question. Was that done by disguised men ? 

Answer. No, I think not. It was said to have been clone by some parties with refer- 
ence to his indecent approaches to a woman. 

Question. You never heard of the rescue of this prisoner, and the taking of Judge 
Kirby from his house until since you have been here? 

Answer. Not until I came here 

Question. Are you acquainted with any persons in the county of Clarke ? 
Answer. Not to my knowledge. 
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Question. In the county of Jackson? 
Answer. No, sir. 
Question. Walton? 

Answer. No, sir. It is proper for me to state that my acquaintance in the interior oi 
Georgia is limited to the leading men of those counties. I was away from Georgia a 
great many years of my life. I was a naval officer, and was out of the United States 
for many years. 

Question. You have been iu the State since 1869 ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I resigued from the Navy about ten years before the breaking out 
of the war and have been living in Georgia since that time. 
Question. What was your position in the United States Navy ? 
Answer. I was a lieutenant. 

Question. Have you heard it charged by public speakers of either party that there 
was an organizat ion for the coinuiission of crime ? 
Answer. No, sir, never. 

Question. Have you attended any public meetings outside of your city ? 
Answer. Not many. 

Question. Have you been much outside of your city ? 

Answer. Not in Georgia. I have been in Atlanta, and in southwestern Georgia, and 
in' some of the counties beyond Atlanta, but only for a short time. 

Question. Do you know of any secret political organization of any kind in the city 
of Savannah? 

, Answer. None whatever ; there is no such thing ; there could not be without my 
knowledge of it ; for -as mayor of the city I was head of the police force. We had 
an admirable detective force there, and it would have been impossible for a secret 
organization of 'that kiud to exist without my knowledge. 

Question. Have you heard of any colored men being scourged in any of the tw*enty- 
niue counties composing your congressional district ? 

Answer. I have not. 

Question. What is the politics of that district ? 
Answei\ Democratic. 

Question. Have you heard of any disturbances at public meetings ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Have you, within the last eighteen months, been at Atlanta, the seat of 
government of the State of Georgia ? 

Answer. -I have not, within the last eighteen months. 

Question. You have not been actively engaged in politics within the last eighteen 
months ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I have nothing to do with politics since my retirement from the 
mayoralty. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. How do your people regard the management of your State government 
as to honesty or dishonesty, economy or extravagance ? 

Answer. We look upon the State government of Georgia as an iniquity to civiliza- 
tion. 

Question. Explain why. 

Answer. On account of the general course pursued by the governor in his manage- 
ment of the linances of the State, his wasteful expenditure of the jmblic money, and 
his general administration as governor. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) 

Question. Has the alleged misconduct of the governor, his wasteful expenditure of the 
public money, &e., caused any disturbance of the public peace ? 

Answer. Well, sir, it is a great wonder that it has not done so. I think the people 
have shown a great deal of fortitude under the administration of State affairs. 

Question. I was asking whether, in fact, that rxministration has created any disturb- 
ance ? 

Answer. It has not, so far as I know. 
Question. There is dissatisfaction with it ? 
Answer. Universal dissatisfaction all over Georgia. 
Question. Do men on both sides disapprove of it? 

Ansiver. I think that the republican party of Georgia hold Governor Bullock in as 
much contempt as the democrats do. 



Washington, D. C., July 18, 1871. 
HENRY LEWIS BENNING sworn and examined. 

The Chairman, (Mr. Poland.) General Blair, as this witness has been summoned 
. at your request, you will please commence his examination. 
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By Mr. Blair : 
Question. State where you reside. 
Answer. In Columbus, Georgia. - 
Question. How long have you resided there? 
Answer. Since May, 1835. 

Question. What public positions have you held? 
Answer. I have been a lawyer from that time until now. 
Question. Have you been a judge ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I have held the office of judge. I was solicitor of the circuit for 
part of two terms, a good many years ago. I was a judge of one of the courts of 
Georgia for six years — from 1853 to 1859. 

Question. The object of this committee is to ascertain the present condition of affairs 
in your State among others, especially in regard to the security of life and property 
and the execution of the law. State what you know on that subject. 

Answer. My practice is confined to my town ; I do not go on the circuit, but I prac- 
tice in the supreme court. My personal acquaintance in the State, therefore, is not ex- 
tensive. So far as my town and county are concerned, I am pretty well acquainted. 
Our condition we look upon as good enough. The law is well administered ; there are 
no extraordinary cases of violence of any sort, so far as I know, either in my district 
or anywhere in the neighborhood of it. 

Question. Are there, according to information upon which you rely, any unlawful 
combinations of disguised men in your section of the State to violate the law and put 
it at defiance ? 

Answer. I think not. There are no secret associations of any sort, so far as I know, 
except what are called the Loyal League clubs, or Union clubs, which are composed 
of republicans — chiefly freedmen. I do not mean to say that they are illegal at. all, 
but Ihey are secret ; they have their sessions at night. 

Question. Have they been guilty of any violations of law, so far as you know ? 

Answer. I think not, sir. 

Question. You know of no other secret combinations in that section of your State ? 

Answer. No, sir. So far as the Loyal Leagues are concerned, those who have no access 
to them have formed their opinions"; an£ the general opinion is that they are for polit- 
ical purposes — to force the black vote to go unanimously one way. But we do not 
know. 

Question. Have there been any manifestations of hostility by the negroes to any per- 
sons of their race who are disposed to vote the democratic ticket ? 

Answer. Well, sir, we had a homicide in our town in 1868, which, I suppose, may 
be considered as resulting from a feeling of that sort. 

Question. Give us the particulars of that homicide. 

Answer. In 1868 the democratic party,* after the presidential nominations, I believe, 
determined to have a ratification meeting and torchlight procession, with wagons, 
banners, &c. ; I was not living in Columbus at that time, but I heard of it. They had 
a pretty long procession, and, by some means, it was stopped; there was a pause in it 
for a short time, and while it was not going on, some shots were fired from the building 
occupied by the United States revenue collector, Mr. Jacques, and very soon it was 
discovered that a man was killed. The police were there, and the mayor himself, try- 
ing to keep order. It was a democratic procession. The body was carried away, and a 
coroner's inquest held as soon as they could get a jury. I attended the inquest; I felt 
a deep interest in learning the evidence. The testimony in the case was, that when 
this pause took place in the procession, there was a crowd at the office of the collector, 
and some firing took place from that crowd into the procession. Nobody knew who 
fired the shots ; there was never any evidence to show that ; the person who was hit 
ran back, fell, and died ; he gave no account of himself. The testimony did not amount 
to more than that as to how the killing took place, or who did it, except that the firing- 
took place from the collector's corner. There was a good deal of excitement conse- 
quent upon the affair, because the man killed was a, freedman, a negro, and it was 
supposed that the democrats had killed him ; but upon further investigation it was 
found that he was a democrat himself, and had been riding upon a democratic wagon — 
one of those in the procession that had the banners. As soon as that was ascertained, 
interest seemed to die away ; the other side took no further steps in the matter. It 
was never ascertained who killed him ; he was a democrat, and was killed. 
Question. Killed by firing outside of the procession ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; by- firing from the sidewalk upon the procession when it stopped, 
and from the corner occupied by the collector of the district. It'was generally sup- 
posed it was done by the freedmen of the opposite party ; they were assembled there. 
The grand jury could make nothing of it. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. In that connection, suppose you give us what was known or believed to bo 
the history of the Ashburn killing, which occurred about the same time. 
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Answer. George Ashburn was killed a little while before. Our community was 
startled oue morning by hearing that Ashburn had been killed. 

By. Mr. Blaik: 
Question. What position did he hold ¥ 

Answer. Ashburn before the war was a noted overseer ; he was a man who had man- 
aged large plantations with a number of negroes upon them, and with the management 
chiefly in his own hands. He was reputed to be a very severe overseer — brutal, When 
the war came on, I do not know which side he took; in fact I never knew him person- 
ally. After the war was over he joined in with the freedmen, and made himself their 
especial friend — was ahead of almost every other white man in showing his devotion to 
their interests. He quit his wife and took up with a negro woman in Columbus, lived 
with her as his wife (so said reputation) and at a public house at that ; 1 mean a house of 
prostitution. He incited the negroes in various ways, and imbittered their feelings 
against the whites ; insisted that they were entitled, according to the phrase then used, to 
" forty acres oflandandarnule," and that they should have it. I dare say that you have 
seen in the newspapers that they claimed that on their liberation. He did other things to 
satisfy the negroes that he was a great friend of theirs, and indeed to make himself 
their leader. He became very obnoxious to the white people, even those belonging to 
his own party. They had nothing to do with him. He lived by himself. One night 
he was killed. A party went to his house and killed him. Three or four shots were 
fired; one of them took effect in his head; he was shot in the forehead and killed. 
There were a good many young men of Columbus arrested for that, and there was an 
investigation before a military court at Atlanta. I forget who was the president 
of the court. A good many days were consumed in the investigation. Finally, how- 
ever, the court was dissolved, I think, by an order of the President, on the admission 
of Georgia, or the acceptance of the constitution of Georgia. That court came to no 
conclusion ; there was no decision made by the military court. The prisoners were 
discharged. So there has never been any determination of any sort as to who killed 
him. The opinion in Columbus is, I think, that tho purpose of this party which went 
to the place where he was boarding was to warn him off — to tell him that he must 
leave there ; but he seized his pistol and commenced firing at them, and they killed 
him. It is not generally thought that they went there for the purpose of killing him, 
but merely to warn him away from the place as a dangerous man — at least as a fomenter 
of strife. There were rewards offeree! for the parties who committed the murder. 
Nobody, however, was ever indicted. The little testimony that was taken before the 
military court showed that the parties were disguised men — some ten, t welve, orhfteen — 
I think about twelve. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. Did not a man who was a comrade of his disappear about the same time ? 
W r estfield, I believe, was his name. 

Answer. Yes, sir; Westfield, or Moorefield. It is believed by a good many that Ash- 
burn was killed by his own party, for the reason that he had taken possession of the 
colored vote ; and that this man was the agent in doing it. 

Those are the only two cases I know of, except one that happened earlier, when the 
place was occupied by United States troops. Tii 1865 or 1866 they had a eolored com- 
pany there; and one of the privates — or it may have been a sergeant — was very defiant 
andoffensive in his manners on the street. He would walk straight forward and strike 
anybody that was in front of him ; would shove ladies off the sidewalk. His conduct 
was noticed a good deal, and borne with for a good while. A young man, however, 
met him one day, and there was a collision ; they struck against each other, and some 
struggling took place afterward. The young man pulled out his pistol and shot this 
soldier in the arm. A good deal of blood flowed from it. He went to his quarters where 
the company were, and aroused them. They shut the doors, opened some of the win- 
dows, and commenced firing indiscriminately upon everybody that appeared. People 
kept out of the way ; but a gentleman named Major Warner, living up town, wanting 
to know what the cause of the firing was, walked down in the neighborhood of the 
barracks, on the opposite side of the street. When they saw him, they fired upon him 
and killed him : that is, they mortally wounded him ; he died in a day or two. The 
wound of the private was not a mortal wound; he got over it very soon; and the 
man who wounded him ran to Texas and died of the yellow fever. There was no inquiry 
made as to who shot Major Warner. The mayor of the town urged again and again 
upon the officers to have an investigation, but none was had. Major Warner was an 
estimable citizen, and a quiet man. At the time ho was shot he was merely walking 
down the street. 

Those three are the only cases of homicide that I know of in onr town or in the 
neighborhood which may be said to have any political bearing at all. At the present 
time we are living very harmoniDusly. The last of these homicides was in 1868, moro 
than three years ago. 
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Question. Have you had no homicides in Columbus for the last three years? 
Answer. No, sir; the last was the case of this man who was in the procession. 
Question. How large a town is Columbus ? 

Ansicer. The city proper has about eight thousand population; the suburbs would 
make four or five thousand more. 

Question. The town lies on the western side of Georgia, rather south of the center of 
the State ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. In speaking of your section of the State, so far as your information goes, 
what region of country would you speak of? 
Answer. East of Columbus, and south of it. 

Question. How far according to your information does this condition of quiet and 
order extend across the State? 
Answer. More than half way across the State. 
Question. And down to the southern line? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and above, to a considerable distance. We are in the midst of 
what is called the " black belt." 

Question. How many counties w T otild you embrace in your statement, according to the 
information you have ? 

Answer. I should think thirty or forty counties. 

Question. In that region of country you say there is no such thing as Ku-Klux organ- 
izations ? 

Answer. I think not. I think there are no secret organizations of either party. 
These Loyal Leagues I consider as rather going out. 

Question. You say that in all that region of country of which Columbus is the center, 
embracing thirty or forty counties, the law is administered reasonably well ? 

Answer. O, yes. 
. Question. Judge Johnson is your judge? 

Answer. Y r es, sir. 

Question. What kind of a judge is he? 

Answer. He is a republican, but is an able lawyer and a good judge. We are favored 
in that respect in our circuit. A great many of them do not seem to be able lawyers. 
Question. Do the grand juries administer the law faithfully? 
Answer. O, yes. 

Question. Can your people all vote as they please, regardless of their party proclivities ? 

Answer. 0, yes, sir. Our district is a republican district. The member elected to 
the legislature from our district is Mr. Bigbee. He w r as judge of the circuit ; he was 
elected by a majority of four or five hundred. One of the counties in our district is a 
very heavy negro county ; i^ gives a majority of between two and three thousand 
votes. Owing to the vote of that county he was elected. The election was quiet 
everywhere. 

Question. In that region of country, men are not taken out and whipped by disguised 
persons ? 
Answer. 0, never. 

Question. So that you will say for Western and Southern Georgia — the region round 
about Columbus — that law and order prevail, and people are safe in their r)roperty and 
lives ? 

Answer. I would say so with great confidence. 

Question. Can citizens freely express their political opinions and vote as they choose? 
Answer. 0, yes, sir. 

Our town has a pretty good school system. Our public school law was not carried 
into effect, for the reason that the legislature needed the school money for the purpose 
of paying their own expenses, and they took last year for that purpose about $200,000 
of the school fund. But our town itself supplied to the negro schools theij share of 
that money, and has been sustaining them. 

Question. Out of the private resources of the town ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. After the State money had been misapplied or was exhausted ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; when it was exhausted they supplied the money. They have 
about three huudred pupils in the schools. There is a good school system. They have 
been befriended too by New England people. There is a school-house with the name 
of Governor Claflin of Massachusetts upon it ; and I suppose the funds for the building 
came chielly from him and his friends. It is a very fine school indeed. They have for 
teacher a graduate from Oberlin, Ohio, a black man, or perhaps a mulatto; ! am not 
acquainted with him. 

Question. Do your people, without regard to politics, take an interest in the education 
of those people ? 

Answer. I cannot say, without regard to politics; but those who take an interest in 
education at all take an iuterest in the education of the blacks as well as the whites. 
A great many, you know, are indifferent about education. This man, Mitchell; from 
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Oberlin, Ohio, bad a conversation with one of our committee on the subject of general 
education a few days before I left; so this gentleman of the committee told me. 
Mitchell said he was very much pleased with the place ; that it was a fine school 
and was doing very well, but he did not know whether they would allow him to keep 
it, because it seems the white people waut the positions of teachers for themselves. 
The school-teachers from the North, or those that may be picked up there, waut the 
places; and Mitchell said he would not be surprised if ho should lose his place. The 
negroes have their pic-nics and their parties; and they use for their exhibitions the 
same halls that the white people do. There is no discrimination, so far as I know, be- 
tween white and black. 

Question. Do they have political gatherings ? 

Answer. O, yes, sir; whenever they please ; they assemble in Temperance Hall just 
as the white folks do, and the police are there to keep order. 

Question. Have you experienced any trouble from the abuse of tbe pardoning power 
by the governor? 

Ansicer. Well, sir, so far as our circuit is concerned, I do not remember a single case 
in which I think the executive has pardoned improperly. I do not remember any case. 
He commuted the sentence in a homicide case — a capital case ; but the^e was no poli- 
tics in that. We have a great many cases against negroes in our town ; they are 
chiefly burglaries and larcenies— small affairs. Criminals of that class till our jails. 
When they are brought to trial, they are uniformly supplied with counsel by the court, 
and are tried just like white criminals ; no difference is made. 

Question. Are the counsel assigned by the court generally men of ability? 

Answer. They are not the oldest counsel ; the younger counsel are generally assigned ; 
but they do justice to the cases, and the punishments are not heavy. The blacks are 
sworn as witnesses, and testify like white j>eoxdc. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland : ) 

Question. When was this case in which you say a colored man, who turned out to be 
a democrat, was shot ? 

Answer. As well as I can remember, it was when we ratified the nomination of Sey- 
mour and Blair; I do not remember the mouth; it took place in 1888. 

Question. You mean in the summer of 1868? 

Answer. It was a ratification procession, as well as I remember — a torch-light pro- 
cession. § 

Question. You say it was never discovered who killed that man? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. And the supposition was that, if he was killed for any political reason it 
was done by some republican, because he was a democrat? 

Answer. Yes, sir. * 
Question. And that was all there was of it? 
Ansicer. That is all. 

Question. Nobody knows whether he was killed by a mere chance shot, or how it 
happened ? 

Answer. People only know that there was firing from Jacques's corner ; they had col- 
lected there to see the procession go by ; and the firing came from that corner, but 
from whose baud nobody knows. 

Question. Whether it was a white man or a colored man nobody knows ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Whether the shot was fired by. a republican or a democrat, nobody knows ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. When do you say Ashburn was killed ? 

Answer. As well as I can remember, in the spring preceding the case I was just 
speaking of; it may have been in the early summer. 

Questimi The spring or summer of 1868 ? ♦ 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Ashburn was a member of the legislature ? 
Answer. I believe he was; but I really forget. 
Question. Where was he killed? 

Answer. He was killed in Columbus, in the house in which he lived, 
r Question. Was not the legislature in session at that time? 
Answer. I forget ; hut I rather think not. 
Question. Was his residence in Columbus? . 

Answer. His wife lived in Macon, which is about the center of the State. He came 
over to Columbus, and, to speak freely, took up with this negro woman — lived with her, 
as was generally understood, leaving his wife in Macon. He had not been a citizen of 
Columbus before the war or during the war. 

Question. You say he was a plantation overseer before the war. Where did he live ? 

Answer. He had lived in Upson county a part of the time. He had lived in South- 
western Georgia, but in what counties I am not able to tell. 

Question. You say he had the reputation of being a hard and severe overseer ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir ; brutal. 

Question. Did you ever hear anything about that till after he was killed? 
Answer. O, yes, sir ; that was one of the things that exasperated the people against 
him. 

Question. Was he elected to the legislature from Columbus ? 

Answer. I do not think so. I do not think he was a member of the legislature at all; 
but I forget as to that. 

Question. Do you say it was an established fact that he was living in a state of adult- 
ery with a colored woman? 

Answer. I cannot say it was an established fact ; it was the universal belief 

Question. Were you x^resent at this examination before the military commission? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you hear the evidence that was taken? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. All of it? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 4 

Question. Did you ever see a little volume whieh has been published, containing all 
the evidence that was taken ? 
Answer. I tlfink I have. 

Question. Do you remember that Ashburn took lodgings at some hotel in Columbus 
and was turned away ; that they would not allow him to sit at the table with other 
people ? 

Answer. I do not know whether that is in the evidence or not ; but I remember 
such a fact. 

Question. Did not that appear in the testimony? 

Answer. I cannot undertake to tell what was in that volume of testimony; but 
I think that that is the fact, that they would not let him stay at some hotel. 

Question. Did it not appear that, in eonsequenee of his being unable to remain at the 
hotel, he took a room in the house of a colored woman ? 

Answer. I do not know what appeared in the book. 

Question. Did not that appear upon the trial? Was it not proved that that was the 
reason why he took a room in this colored woman's house — because they would not 
allow him to remain in the hotel? 

Answer. I do not remember. It may have been sworn to in the evidence. 

Question. You say it has been suggested by some people that he was killed by his 
own political friends ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did anything of that sort appear upon the trial ? 

Answer. Nothing that I remember now, exeept the disappearance of this man Moore- 
field, or Westfield, who had some quarrel with him. 
Question. Ashburn was killed in the night, was he not? 
Answer. Yes, sir; about 1 o'clock. 

Question. Did it not appear that a large number of men, in disguise, went to the 
house where he was, called him out, and shot him? 

Answer. No, sir. I think, according to the evidence, the number of the party might 
have been from ten to fifteen ; but he was not called out. They broke into his room. 

Question. Did they not call to him to come out, and upon his refusal to come out 
break the door. open, and then go in and shoot him? 

Answer. I do not remember as to that. They broke into his room. I do not remem- 
ber about their calling him out. 

Question, If they broke into his room, it can hardly be true that they killed him in 
self-defense. 

Answer. Well, I do not mean to say that ; nobody knows how he was killed. I only 
speak of what was the opinion in the place. 

Question. Was ho not shot all to pieees ? Were not a great number of shots in him ? 

Answer. I think they did not fire more than three or four shots ; one took effeet in 
the forehead, and, I think, another in the thigh. There were some shot in the wall — 
one shot on the opposite side from where he probably was — which made people suppose 
that he had fired. 

Question. Was it not a matter of the merest suspicion in the world that there were 
any improper relatious between him and this colored woman ? 
Answer. No ; I think not. 

Question. Do you remember whether it appeared upon that trial that his life had 
repeatedly been threatened by men who were politically opposed to him ? 
Answer. I do not think it did, but I do not remember. 

By Mr. Cobuun : 
Question. You said that Ashburn fired some shots? 
Answer. I said it was supposed he did. 

Question. Did you not in the first part of your evidence make the statement squarely 
that he shot first ? 
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Answer. O, no, sir ; I did not ; I do not know anything about that ; nobody does. I 
said it was supposed that he tired. 

Question. What was the evidence that he did ? 

Answer. Well, there was a shot on the opposite side of the wall from where he fell. 
Question. W^as there any evidence to show that he was there when that shot was 
fired f 

Answer. There was evidence that he drew a pistol. 

Question. Was any spectator of the scene sworn as a witness ? 

Answer. I think they found the pistol in his hand. 

Question. Was there any evidence to show that he stood in that place and shot from 
that point? 

Ansiver. No, sir, none ; only the shot in the wall. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) 
Question. Were there not two colored women there in the house, both of whom were 
witnesses ? 

Answer. One colored woman and a white woman — a woman of the town, named 
Amanda Patterson. 

Question. You say that your practice as a lawyer is confined entirely to your own 
county? 

Answer. Yes, sir, and the supreme court. 

Question. You say that, in your vicinity, you have never heard of any of these dis- 
guised bands of men going about ? 
Answer. Never. 

Question. Have you heard anything of them in other parts of the State ? 

Answer. I cannot say that I have. Since this examination has been going on, I have 
been reading the evidence, and it recalled to my mind a case in Upper Georgia, in the 
neighborhood of Rome, where a man was taken out of jail ; but I do not remember 
the facts sufficiently to say that I have an opinion about them one way or another. 

Question. Have you not seen in any of the public newspapers, witiiin the last year 
or two, any accounts of these disguised bands going about whipping and occasionally 
killing people ? 

Answer. The only disguised people that I can remember now were those that killed 
Ashburn. 

Question. Have you not seen in the newspapers any statements about such things ? 
Ansiver. I do not remember them. There was a senator killed in Warren County 
last year, I think, but it was not by disguised men. 
Question. What was his name ? 
Answer. Ad kins, I think. 

Question. He was shot by somebody as he was traveling along the road ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, as he was going home. 

Question. Nobody knew who shot him ? y 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you hear of Alfred Richardson, a colored member of the legislature, 
from Clarke County, being attacked ? 

Answer. No, sir, 1 never heard of it. Clarke County is a distant part of the State 
from where I live. 

Question. Have you taken any pains to keep watch of the newspapers in respect to 
these matters? 
Answer. Not the least. 

By Mr. Pool : 

Question. You spoke of those colored troops in the barracks firing indiscriminately 
into the crowd passing. How long did they continue that sort of outrage? 

Answer. I suppose it was not continued very long. As I have told you, I did not 
live in the town; I live about two miles in the country. 

Question. Do you suppose it was continued all day? 

Ansiver. O, no, sir; I think the collision took place about 2 or 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon. This man ran up to the barracks and raised the negroes, and they very 
soon cleared the street; nobody came along. This man who was killed lived some dis- 
tance off. He did not know what the firing meant, and that was the reason he cam 
along. 

Question. Did the colored soldiers fire into the crowd passing the ba^acks ? 
Answer. The report was that they fired at every white person they saw. 
Question. Was anybody hurt by the firing? 
Ansiver. Nobody but this one man, who was killed. 

Question. Is it not rather strange that these men should have fired indiscriminately 
at every body passing, and yet hurt only one person ? 
Answer. There were very few passing. The people generally kept away from there. 
Question. Do you suppose they tried to hurt anybody ? 
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Answer. I supposo so, from their shooting Warner. 
Question. But he was the last who went by ? 

Answer. I do not know whether he was the last or not. I do not kne w when the 
firing terminated or when it began. I suppose it continued an hour, or something 
like that. 

Question. Was anybody present besides Warner when he was shot ? 

Answer. I do not know whether there was or not ; I suppose not, but I do not know. 

Question. If no one else was there, then he could not have been hurt when they were 
shooting into the crowd? 

Answer. There was no crowd to shoot into ; there was no crowd there. 

Question. Did Warner do nothing to provoke them to lire upon him ? 

Answer. Nothing in the world. He was a very peaceable citizen — an unoffending 
man. 

By Mr. Coburn : 

Question. Have you traveled recently in the thirty or forty counties to which you 
refer as having no Ku-Klux in them? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Do you take newspapers from those counties? 

Answer. Well, I take them indirectly. I take the two newspapers that are published 
in Columbus; and they republish eveiy matter of news. 

Question. You do not take the papers published in those counties ? 

Answer. No, sir; there are not many papers published in those counties. 

Question. Can yon say that you have seen one man from every one of those counties 
and talked to him wkhin the last year? 

Answer. O, no, sir, I could not. 

Question. As to the Loyal League, how extensively does that prevail, according to your 
knowledge ? 

Answer. My knowledge is very limited. My opinion is, though, from the best infor- 
mation I can get, that it is coniined chiefly to the large towns and the counties which 
have a very heavy black population. 

Question. Do you belong to the League? 

Answer. O, no, sir. 

Question. Do you know where or when they meet ? 

Answer. No, sir. They meet at night. I know nothing about them. The supposi- 
tion is that it is an organization for the purpose of influencing votes. 
Question. Do you know that of your own knowledge? 
Answer. I do not. 

■ Question. You said that it was for the purpose of compelling voters by force, or some- 
thing of that kind, to vote in a particular direction ; do you know that? 

A?mvcr. Well, I meant to influence voters. I do not think myself that they ever use 
physical force. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland:) 

Question. Yon said, I believe, that those Leagues seem to be dying out ? 
Answer. I think so. 

Question. Have you known of their holding any meeting since the presidential cam- 
paign in 1868? 

Answer. I eannot say that I have known it ; but they held them, according to univer- 
sal belief, all through that campaign. 

Question. Have any been held since that time ? 

Answer. I think they did hold meetings when we were electing our members of the 
legislature. We have three days for our elections in Georgia; and on the first day the 
black vote came in in a body, as you may say; the voters seemed to be organized, 
and the matter was supposed to have been arranged in the League some nights before. 

Question. When was that ? 

Answer. Some time this year ; the members elected were for the coming legislature. 
I think the election was in March, or perhaps April. 

By Mr. Coburn : 

Question. Did not the Columbus newspapers come out in approval of the murder bi 
Ashburn, saying his death left "one enemy less?" 
. Answer. Well, I declare I do not know. 

Question. Did you read the papers at that timet 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I take the Columbus papers. 

Question. You do not know whether they approved of that murder or not? 
Answer. I rather think they condemnedit universally. That is my remembrance. 
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Washington, D. C, July 18, 1871. 

Hon. WM. W. PAINE sworn and examined. 

The Chairman, (Mr. Poland.) General Blair, as this witness has been called at 
your request, you will please open his examination. 

By Mr. Blair : 
Question. Where do you reside ? 
Answer. In Savannah, Georgia. 
Question. How long have you resided there? 
Answer. Since the war. 

Question. What positions have you held in Georgia, either before or since the war? 
Answer. I have been a senator in the Georgia legislature. 

By Mr. Pool : » 
Question. Before the War ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Since the war I have been elected a member of Congress from the 
first congressional district of Georgia. 

By Mr. Blair : 

Question. State, if you please, the present condition of your State, especially that part 
where you reside, with reference to the security of property and life and the execution 
of the laws. 

Answer. In the city of Savannah, and in the first congressional district, the laws are 
well enforced, so far as I have h'ad opportunity to observe. I went into a great many 
counties during the canvass of last year, and I heard no complaint whatever. I know 
that in the county of Chatham, in which Savannah is located, the law is enforced, and 
enforced impartially. I know of no instance, nor have I heard of any, in the first con- 
gressional district, where the law has not been enforced. 

Question. Is there any secret organization of disguised men for the purpose of violat- 
ing the law ? 

Answer. I do not think there is in the first congressional district. I have taken some 
little pains to inquire about that. After I had been summoned here I saw several per- 
sons from the interior. Thinking that this would be one of the questions I would be 
asked, I inquired concerning the matter; and the persons of whom I inquired did not 
believe there is any secret organization in the first congressional district. There may 
be, but I honestly believe there is not, in the first congressional district, any such 
organization. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. How many counties are there in your district ? 
Answer. Twenty-nine. 

By Mr. Blair : 

Question. Is there, in your congressional district, any difficulty or danger in the ex- 
pression of political opinions or the exercise of political and civil rights ? 

Answer. I think not. I think that in the first congressional district political opin- 
ions, when not offensively expressed, may be freely uttered. I know that I have heard 
men expressing their opinions freely. But a person expressing his opinions officiously 
and offensively might, perhaps, raise some difficulty. 

Question. Do you know whether there has been any violence exercised by the negroes 
toward people of their own color who express a desire to vote the democratic ticket ? 

Answer. At the first elections there was ; but I think that is dying away. The 
Union League did exercise an influence ; and the negroes were generally afraid to vote 
any other than what was called the republican ticket. But I am speaking now prin- 
cipally of Savannah, because I have been there on the days of the elections. I think 
that this opposition which was at first manifested is dying away to a great extent, and 
that negroes can vote as they please. They generally do vote as they please. I do 
not know whether you want my opinion about the negro as a voter. 

Question. Give us your opinion about that. 

Answer. I think that a large portion of the negro voters are, with a few exceptions, 
what we call " floaters;" like the lower part of the white population, they are easily 
led and controlled. They have no fixed principle to govern them at all. If I may so 
express myself, their affection is more for the candidate, whoever he may be, than for 
the party. 

Question. They go rather upon personal considerations than upon general principles ? 

Answer. They go mainly upon personal considerations. I think they have a sort of 
general gratitude toward the republican party. They are impressed with the idea 
that they are indebted to that party for having given them their freedom ; and they 
feel a kind of gratitude toward that party. But as regards the masses of them, (there 
are certainly exceptions,) they will go for any one they like personally in preference 
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to one they do not like. I will give an illustration. Every one of the negroes of our 
family, except one, voted for me as a candidate for Congress, and they were scattered 
over different counties in the first congressional district. That one who voted other- 
wise told me that he would have voted for me but for his connection with the repub- 
lican party ; that he was considered one of the leaders of the party, and could not vott 
for me. I did not say a single word to them in the way of persuading or asking them 
to vote for me. I never asked a living man to vote for me. I have seen the negroes 
vote in the same way for others — upon personal considerations, from personal friend- 
ship. 

Question. You have not had in your part of the State any outrages by what are known 
as secret disguised organizations of men ? 

Answer. None that 1 know of; certainly none recently. There have been some out- 
rages committed ; but I think they arose upon the spur of the moment — from some 
sudden occasion and not from any preconcerted organization. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland:) 

Question. I observe that in your answers about bodies of disguised men yen confine 
your statements to your own congressional district? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I do not know anything personally outside of that district. » 

Question. Have there been newspaper and other rumors about bands of disguised 
men in other parts of the State doing injury to people ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I have read in the papers about those disguised men. 

Question. Have you any doubt that in some portions of the State there have been 
these organizations ? How far the organizations extended you of course do not know ; 
but have there not apparently been such organizations of men in different parts of the 
State ? 

Answer. I do not know whether there have been organizations. I have heard of 
bodies of men, ten, fifteen, or twenty, going to persons' houses and interrupting them, 
and sometimes, perhaps, punishing them ; but my opinion is that they are not organ- 
izations. 

Question. Do not such proceedings show an organization to some extent ? 

Answer. They may be organized; but I do not think they are permanent organiza- 
tions ; they may be, however. 

Question. Do you not understand that they wear a disguise, which is a kind of uni- 
form ? 

Answer. No, I never heard of it. 

♦ Question. Do you not understand that they wear some kind of prepared disguise; not 
merely a disgnise made by the derangement of their ordinary ax>parel? 

Ansiver. Not that I know of. 
. Question. Do they not wear caps and gowns ? 

A nswer. Well, their faces may be disguised. 

Question. Have you not heard that they wear a peculiar gown or robe and high hat, 
and make, altogether, a sort of unearthly figure ? 

Answer. No, I never have heard about their presenting themselves in that form. 
There. may be rumors of such things, but there is nothing that would make me, as a 
sensible man, believe such a thing. I never have heard it in such a connection as to 
make me believe it. 

Question. Have you understood, from your information, that there was nothing more 
of this disguise than merely putting something before their faces, so that they could 
n. t be seen I Has these not been something in the nature of uniform? 

Answer. I never heard that there was. 

Question. You have heard that they went disguised ? 

Answer. Yes, I have heard that. I have seen it in the papers, and have heard others 
say so. 

Question. From the information you have obtained, is it your idea that they merely 
put on something to conceal their faces? 

Ansiver. I do not know what the Ku-Klux organization may be in the upper part of 
Georgia, but I do not think it exists in the first congressional district. 

Question. You have never heard of it there? 

Ansiver. Only in one county, or perhaps two counties, and then so vaguely that I do 
not think the report is entitled to any credence at all. There was a case reported from 
Washington County — not in my district. There may have been two counties in which 
these Ku-Klux were said to exist. But my idea of these organizations is this : When 
gin-houses are burned, or when a man loses a horse, when these things happen in a 
neighborhood frequently, and it is thought that certain persons in the vicinity are the 
guilty parties, some men gather together to punish the supposed offenders in some way * 
or other. It is in pursuance of the old plan, which has been followed for years back, of 
enforcing order by what they call " regulators" or " lynch-law." 

Question. Do you suppose that in any part of Georgia, if horses are stolon and other 
offenses committed, there is any difficulty in prosecuting and punishing the offenders by 
regular legal process % 
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Answer. There is no difficulty, of course, where the offenders are known and legal 
proof can he obtained ; hut sometimes a community may he satisfied that a |)erson is 
guilty of an offense when there is no positive legal proof. 

Question. And therefore it is safer to punish him without proof? 

Answer. I do not know ahout its heing safer. 

Question. That must he the idea. 

Answer. Well, those things are done for the purpose of having such depredations 
stopped. I will mention a little circumstance that happened long hefore the war. In 
the town in which I lived — not the city of Savannah, but an interior town — a stranger 
coming there on a visit lost several hundred dollars. Everybody in town knew or 
thought he knew who took that money. Everybody believed to a certainty that the 
thief was a trifling man who lived in the neighborhood. That night the young men of 
the village (I had nothing to do with it myself) took this man out, whipped him, and 
made him confess where that money was ; they went and got the money and returned 
it to the man from whom it had been stolen. Now, this man could not have been con- 
victed by strictly legal evidence. It was only known that this stranger had gone to 
his house, and the character of the man was so well understood that every one was 
satisfied that if the money was stolen this man must have got it. Now, cases like 
that might happen at the present time ; and they would have nothing to do with the 
Ku-Klux, if there is such an organized body. Those young men took this thing in hand 
on the spur of the moment. I have thought that a great many of these reported out- 
rages originated in that way. 

By Mr. Pool : 

Question. Were those young men, who recovered the money for the stranger, dis- 
guised ? 

Answer. O, no, sir. Some of them may have been disguised; but the man knew who 
they were. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland:) 

Question. In reference to the -voting of the colored people, you say that they generally 
feel that they owe an obligation to the republican party ? 

Answer. There is that general feeling among them ; but, notwithstanding that, they 
will vote for the person whom they like the best ; there, is no doubt in the world about 
that. 

Question. They have not education and experience enough in public affairs, I suppose, 
to reason much about politics? 

Answer. They know but very little about politics. 

Question. But they do all know and feel that they owe their freedom to the republi- 
can party ? 
Answer. I think so. 
Question. They feel that? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; but there are numbers of negroes in Savannah, and also in the inte- 
rior, who attach themselves to the democratic party, who openly and above-board say 
they are democrats, and on the day of the election are as active as any men you ever 
saw in getting democratic votes. 

Question. Is that generally because of their attachment to some democrat, or is it on 
account of any political information which they have ? 

Answer. You may say that it arises in part from their opposition to certain classes on 
the other side ; besides that, some of them like to go with those they call their old 
masters. " 

Question. That is, they are so situated that other reasons overcome this general feel- 
ing of obligation and gratitude to the republican party ? 
Ansivcr. Yes, sir ; and even that is dying out. 
Question. They are forgetting their obligation to that party ? 
Answe)\ Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Pool : 

Question. Did you ever know any colored man to use any violence, by word or act, 
toward a white man because that white man voted the democratic ticket ? 
Answer. No, sir ; I do not think I did. 

Question. Their operations seem to be confined to their own race ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; their own race. 

Question. Do the eolored men electioneer with the white men and endeavor to per 
suade them to vote the republican ticket ? 

Ansiver. There may be isolated cases, but it is not done at all as a general thing. 

Question. Have you ever known any case where colored men have made any effort 
to influence a white man's vote by any means*? 

Answer. Not personally. 

Question. Any operations, of theirs with reference to influencing votes are confined 
to men of their own color ? , 
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Answer. Yes, sir j and that is dying away. 

Question. Do you know how much public debt was incurred by the State of Georgia 
for war purposes in aid of the rebellion ? 
Answer. I really do not know. I was not in public life at that time. 
Question. Can you give us an approximation f 

Answer. No ; I do not know that I can give even a guess. I have no doubt the 
amount was very heavy. 

Question. It was all required by the constitutional amendment to be set aside. 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; and also by the constitution of the State of, Georgia. I do not 
know that I have seen the amount stated ; if I have, I have forgotten. 



Washington, D. C, July 20, 1871. 

JOHN C. NORRIS sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) 

• Question. Where do you live ? 
Answer. At Atlanta, Georgia. 
Question. How long have jou lived there? 

Answer. I have been staying there since the 12th of March, 1869. 

Question. Where did you live before that time ? 

Answer. At Warren ton, Georgia. 

Question. In what county ? 

A nswer. In the county of Warren. 

Question. How long had you lived in Warrenton? 

Answer. About eighteen years. 

Question. Are you a native of Georgia ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I was raised in that county. 

Question. Yon have always lived in Georgia ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What was your business before the war? 
Answer. Manufacturing boots and shoes. 
Question. And you carried on that business in Warrenton? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you carry on a business of considerable extent ? 
Answer. Well, right smart. 

Question. What were you doing during the war? 

Answer. I did a great many things during the war. I manufactured, though, during 
the war. 

Question. You carried on the same business ? 

Ansiver. I carried on the same business during the war. 

Question. Were you conected with the army on either side during the war ? 

Answer. No, sir. I manufactured and so on, and kept out of the war ; at least I was 
not in the field service at all, except at one time when they crowded me. I went to 
Augusta and got into taking a position in a shoe factory in Augusta for only a short 
time. 

Question. That was government work f 

Answer. Yes, sir. During the time I was there I was ordered out to Savannah. 
Question. But you did no military service during the war? 

Ansiver. No, sir. I was going to tell you that I was ordered to Savannah as one of 
the local troops from Augusta at the time General Sherman was coming to Savannah. 
But I left there in a few days, and never had any fighting. 

Question. After the war was over, did you go on with your busiuess of manufacturing ? 

Answer. I started it, but did not carry it on but a very little while. Having been 
during the war opposed to secession, and opposed to the war, I found I could not carry 
on my business. 

Question. Did your course during the war render you unpopular and unacceptable to 
the people there ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir ; " obnoxious," they call it. 

Question. What were your political antecedents ? What party did yon belong to 
before the war ? 
Answer. I was a whig, before the war. 

Question. After the war was over, and when efforts began to be made in regard to 
reconstruction, what political side did you take ? 
Answer. I then took the republican side. I was in favor of reconstruction. 
Question. Were you elected to some office in your county i 

Answer. At the first eleetiou we had after the war I was elected sheriff of my county. 

13 a 
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Question. When was that ? 

Answer. About April, 1868, 1 believe. 

Question. How long did you hold the office ef sheriff? 

Answer. I held the office up to the 12th of Mareh, 1869. 

Question. Nearly a year ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Go on and state the history of affairs in that community during the period 
of time that you held the office of sheriff. State how you were treated in the discharge 
of your official duties and the various transactions that took place there during that 
time. 

Answer. When I was elected sheriff and my commission was sent to me, I went to 
some parties who, as I thought, looked at things the same as myself— parties who had 
rather agreed if I was elected to stand on my bond; I proposed to them to go on my 
bond. 

Question. Your official bond as sheriff? 

Answer. Yes, sir. To my astonishment, they stated to me that if I would come out 
in a letter denouncing the administration and agree to go for Seymour and Blair, they 
would stand on my bond, otherwise they could not. And the little paper in my town 
gave notice that any man who stood on my bond would be denounced as a radical in 
every way. To call a man a radical down there in those times was worse than to cafl 
him a horse-thief. I told them I did not feel disposed to do what they suggested. 

Question. Was there any objection to their becoming sureties on your bond in con- 
sequence of your irresponsibility or want of character, or anything of that sort? 

Answer. Nothing that I knew of, only the name of radical injured my character a 
good deal. A man who is called a radical down there is not considered as having any 
character at all. 

Question. That was the evil which they found in you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I always stood very well, as I thonght, in my county ; had been 
trusted in everything in whieh a man could be trusted. 
Question. You succeeded in getting sureties on your bond? 

Answer. 1 succeeded in getting Senator Adkins, a very wealthy man there, to stand on 
my bond. 

Question. The same, man who was afterward murdered ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir ; the same man who was murdered afterward. He had told me at 
the start that if I failed in getting sureties on my bond, he would stand for me. 
Question, Did he live in your county ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; he was raised in that county. 
Question. In the town of Warrenton ? 
Answer. No, sir ; he lived about nine miles from the town. 
Question. Go on with your narration. 

Answer. I succeeded in getting Mr. Adkins as surety on my bond. At the first court 
that we had afterward, General Toombs and Mr.,Pottle, a lawyer in my town who has 
always opposed me, attacked the securities on my bond as not being responsible for a 
great amount of money that was then in the hands of the old sheriff— some hundred 
thousand dollars, or more, I believe they stated. 

Question. What had you to do with that ? 

Answer. Nothing at all. They failed to set my bond aside before the court ; and I 
then went on and acted as sheriff for nearly a year— up to the 12th of March, 1869 — the 
time of the tragedy between Darden and Wallaee. During that time and previous to 
that time, I was threatened a great deal by this organization they called Ku-Klux in 
that county-r-the K. K. Ks. 

Question. Was that organization in existence in your county before you were elected 
sheriff? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. When did it first appear ? 

Answer. The first notice I had of it was previous to the constitutional convention. 
Question. When was that ? 

Answer. I am not positive ; I am rather deficient as to tlates ; but my recollection is 
that it was in 1866. 

Question. It appeared in your part of the country as early as that election ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and I recollect the thing that first cailed my attention so closely 
to lit was that after the election took place, Colonel Bryant, who now edits the Georgia 
Republican, in Augusta, wrote me a letter asking me to give him a report as to the 
election, and soon. I wrote to him giving him what I saw during the election. I gave 
him the facts that took place, and asked him not to make the facts known, saying that 
1 was satisfied there was some organization there, and it might prove fatal to me in some 
way. Some time after that I saw the whole statement published in pamphlet form. A 
gentleman came to me and handed it to me. 

'Question. You are satisfied that there was an organization in existence as far back as 
the election .at .delegates to the constitutional convention ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did it operate on that election ? 
Answer. It did operate on that election. 
Question. How? 

Answer. They threatened those who voted. 

Question. Did the organization appear in the form it has taken more recently ? Were 
there bands of disguised men going about at that time ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they just commenced then. The first that turned out, they called 
them, I believe, the dead men that had come from the battle of Manassas. 

Question. Did they wear a sort of ghostly disguise ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they were disguised ; and some of them, I suppose, appeared ten 
feet tall. • 
Question. On which political side was that organization ? 

Answer. On the democratic side. I never knew any republican to be connected with 
it in any way. 

Question. How did they operate ? What did they do ? 

Answer. They seemed to have places to meet ; they would meet and go out in squads 
of forty or fifty — may be a hundred. They were dressed in white at that time, and they 
dressed their horses in white. They would ride over the country. At first they would 
*go to the houses of the most influential negroes and take them out and pretend that 
"they were going to whip them, or kill them, or do something else to them ; and they 
would frighten the negroes nearly to death. They would then turn them loose. This 
is what they told me ; I never saw it. 

Question. In those days did these men go to the extent of committing violence ; did' 
they do any killing in those days ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. At the start they did not kill any 1 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did they whip any ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. They merely frightened people ? 

Answer. They merely frightened them. The latter part of 1867 they commenced to 
whip and kill. That was, I suppose, to try to control the election. 
Question. Did they operate in the election when you were elected ? 
Ansicer. O, yes, sir. 

Question. What was their manner of operating then ? 

Answer. It was to whip principally ; and they killed a good many too. I believe 
that on Saturday night previous to the election they turned out to the number of two 
or three hundred, and whipped a good many of the negroes. 

By Mr. Pool : 
Question. How many did they whip ? 

Answer. I do not know the number; a good many negroes came to me and told me of 
the matter. I suppose some dozen or more must have been whipped. 

By Mr. Coburn : 
Question. In what year was that ? 

Answer. In 1868, 1 believe. That was the election in which I was elected sheriffs I 
think it was April, 1868. 

By the €h airman, (Mr. Poland :) 
Question. And there were some killed ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir ; some few were killed. 
Question. And a great many whipped ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; so they told me, and it was never disputed. 

Question. After you entered upon your duties as sheriff, how did you get on ? 

Answer. After I had given my bond I was notified by parties who had been my friends 
previous to the war, and I thought during the war, to some extent, that I had better 
resign my office ; that there was an organization there that did not intend any radical 
or " carpet-bagger," or anything of that sort, should hold office among them ; that I 
had better resign my office, or I might be killed. 

Question. Who gave you that notice ? 

Answer. The man who came to me more than once was Judge Roberts. He talked 
to me about it more than any one else. * 
Question. Did he live in that town ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. < 
Question. Was he a prominent man ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir ; he had been a prominent man. 
Question. Was he a democrat ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; but he would not have been, I think, had it not been for the pres- 
sure. I think he would have been a conservative man. 
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Question. He said this to you in a spirit of friendliness? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; as friendly advice. 

Question. As honest information of the trouble you might meet with ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you have any notice from this hand? 

Answer. No, sir ; they never gave me any notice at all. Upon the information given 
me by Roberts and others, believing it to bo true, I notified General Meade at Atlanta 
of the facts, stating that I was satisfied of the existence of this organization, and ask- 
ing him if he would not send a few troops down there ; that I was fearful I would lose 
my life, or have to leave the county and give up my office. He sent one of his staff 
officers down there, who had an interview with me and with this Dr. Darden, who was 
afterward taken out of jail and killed. I told this officer what I knew about this 
organization and their operations ; but he went back to Atlanta, and no troops were 
•sent. Shortly after that I was waylaid and shot. 

Question. About what time was that? 

Answer. As well as I can recollect, it was in October, 1868. 

Question. State the particulars. 

Answer. I had been out until between 10 and 11 o'clock at night, and was returning 
home. 

Question. Had you been out of town ? 

Answer. No, sir. I had been out in town on some business connected with the office. 
I had been trying to arrest a man whom I had a warrant for. I had gone by my office, 
and when I went by I met there Dr. Darden, who was a friend of miue. We went in 
the office and talked a while. He and I started home, he going one street and I the 
other. Before I got to my house, when I was about one hundred and fifty yards from 
it, there was a party waiting for me on the side of the street over the fence as I walked 
up; and when I was, I suppose, within fifteen or twenty feet of them, they rose up and 
shot mo from over the fence, or rather two from over the fence and one through the 
fence. They wounded me severely in five places. 

Question. Whereabouts in your person ? 

Answer. They shot me through both legs, or both hips, and in my side ; my left arm 
was shot all to pieces. 

Question. With what were their fire-arms loaded ? 

Answer. They were loaded, as I thought, with buck-shot, duck-shot, and squirrel- 
shot ; they were mixed. 

Question. Large and small shot ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you now in your person a large number of those shot? 

Answer. From the calculation which I have made, and from what the physician who 
attended me during my, illness could count, and from what was cut out of me, I have 
about four ounces remaining in my body now. 

Question. Did the doctor cut out a good many shot ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you see the men who fired upon you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir,* I saw them just as they shot me. As they rose up ono of them 
struck his gnu against the fence, and it attracted my attention j I stopped, and was 
standing still when they shot me. 

Question. Were they disguised ? 

Answer. They had about a yard of black cambric tied over their faces in this way. 
[Illustrating.] 

Question. In a sort of bonnet fashion? 

Answer. Yes, sir. When they shot me they ran, and one of them fell ; and as he did 
so, he either pulled or knocked off this yard of cambric which I have now. I have 
also a very fine pistol which one of them dropped. 

Question. They fired at you with guns ? 

Answer. With double-barreled guns ; they did not use pistols. 
Question. But one of them dropped a pistol and this mask ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. I could see their faces ; I was standing so near to them and look- 
ing right at them when they fired. It was starlight. I could see the shape of them, 
and could have told who they all were if they had had nothing on them. 

Question. Did you think you knew them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir : being so close to them, and looking right straight at them when 
they ftred at me, the blaze of the gun showed me their faces, and I recognized two of 
them. 

Question. The disguise did not really cover the face ? 
Ansiver. No, sir ; it did not really cover their faces. 
Question. You think you knew who these men were ? 
Ansiver. I would swear positively to two of the men. 
Question. Who were they ? 

Answer. James T. or James M. Cody, and Ed. S. Cody. 
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Question. Were they "brothers ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. • , 

Question. Living in your town I 

A newer. Yes, sir. The other was E. E. Cody. 

Question. Who are these Codys ? 

Ansicer. They are young men who have been raised there. Their parents were very 
wealthy before the war ; they were all in good circumstances ; they are poor now. 
Question. Had you had any personal quarrel or difficulty with these men ? 
Answer. I had with one of them at one time, directly after the war. 
Question. Was it about politics or some matter of business ? 
Answer^ About a matter of business. 

Question. Was there so serious a quarrel that you suppose you were shot in conse- 
quence of that ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I do not think so at all. I think it was done by a regular order of 
this Klan. 

Question. You think it was for the sin of being a radical and a radical office-holder ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; I think it was for no other cause ; at least, if it had not been for 
that, I am confident I should never have been shot. 

Question. After shooting you, they ran off and you went home ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Dr. Darden and my wife met me and assisted in getting me home. 
Question. You were confined to the house for some time ? 
Answer. I was laid up about three months. 

Question. During the time you were confined to your house, did anything particular 
occur which you wish to state ? 

Answer. Nothing, only I accused these men right away the same night. As soon as 
my wife and Dr. Darden came to me, my wife asked me if I was hurt much, and I told 
her I thought I was mortally wounded. She asked me at the same time if I knew who 
did it. I told her I knew two of the men, and I would tell her as soon as I got to the 
house. We then went on to the house, and when I got there I told her these three men 
were the parties who shot me. A lawyer came the same night to see me at my house. 
He was a friend of mine. I also told him about these parties, and asked him to write 
out a warrant for their arrest immediately, (I did not think I would live till morning,) 
and to send for a magistrate that I might make oath to these parties. He did not do 
it ; he said it would not be safe. He said he could not do it ; and he advised me not to 
do it, saying that probably I would be better by morning. The next morning the 
physicians, Dr. Darden and my family physician, came back to see me. They advised 
me to resign my office right straight, saying that if I did not these men would kill me 
sure; that they were then talking of coming to my house, taking me out, and killing 
me. I told them that I would not resign ; and I did not. 

Question. Were any proceedings instituted against these men ? 

Ansicer. No. sir ; none at all. 

Question. You say you were confined for some thre^ months ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That took it into January ? 

Ansicer. O, no, sir; that took it to the 1st of March. I then went to Augusta, the 
week before the difficulty between Wallace and Darden. I came up from Augusta the 
night before the killing of Wallace. 

Question. That was about the 1st of March, 1869 ? 

Answer. It was on the 11th of March. I was not in town on the morning Wallace 
was killed. I had gone into the country to arrest some parties. W T hen I returned 
about 12 o'clock, I was informed that Dr. Darden had killed Wallace. 

Question. Who was Wallace ? 

Ansicer. He was the editor of a newspaper and was captain of the Ku-Klux organi- 
zation — was recognized as such ; they did not undertake to deny it at all. 
Question. Living in your town ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And Dr. Darden lived there t 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was he a practicing physician there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; he was a practicing physician He had been raised there. He was 
a man about forty years old. 

Question. Was Dr. Darden a republican ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; at least he was in favor of reconstruction and everything of that 
sort, the same as I was. 

Question. You and he acted together politically ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Go on and state the circumstances in reference to the affair between Darden 
and Wallace. 

Ansicer. When I got home, about 12 o'clock, I was informed of the killing of Wallace ; 
and I saw a large crowd assembling at Martin's grocery ; that was a place where these 
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parties generally did their drinking and where they met pretty often. I saw this crowd 
assembling there. That was in front of Dr. Darden 's office — on the other side of the 
street. Some of them had double-barreled guns and some pistols. They seemed to 
be drinking a good deal and swearing that they would revenge the death of Wallace. 

Question. Was there a large crowd ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I suppose there were fifty persons. 

Question. They were persons who lived in your town ? 

Answer. Some lived in the country and some in town. 

Question. They resided in your town and about there? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir; I knew them -pretty much all. I then went to Dr. Hubert, the ordi- 
nary of the county — a man who was elected on the same ticket with myself, a Juan who 
was a mason and a gentleman. I also went to Mr. Gibson, a young lawyer there, and 
Mr. Jones, another lawyer, and Mr. Wilder, clerk of the superior court — all masons. I 
asked them as good citizens to go to Mr. Pottle, who was a lawyer there, and also a 
mason 

Question. G6 back and state what tko quarrel was between Wallace and Dr. Darden — 
how the doctor came to kill Wallace. 
Answer. I cannot state that knowingly. 
Question. State what your information is ? 

Ansiver, This that I was going to state occurred under ray own observation ; but I 
can state the other as it was told to me by parties whom I cannot question at all. The 
first difficulty, as I was told, that occurred between them, grew out of the masonic 
lodge. Wallace, the man that Darden killed, wanted to become a member of the 
masonic order ; and owing to some little abuse that he had given Dr. Darden through 
his paper about being a radical, he was fearful that probably the doctor might black- 
ball him, or something of that sort, and that he could not get into the lodge. 

Question. Darden was a mason ! 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. Wallace sent a gentleman who was in the printing office with him 
to Dr. Darden to know whether, if he sent in his petition, the doctor would black-ball 
him or not. I was told that this gentleman went back and told Wallace that Dr. 
Darden said he would not. He sent in his petition to the lodge ; and when the election 
came off he was black-balled ; he received two black balls. So the parties told me 
afterwards; in fact, Wallace published that in his paper. He then said that he would 
kill the man who did it. He seemed to have a list of those that were present at the 
time he was black-balled in the lodge. He went around to all of those, and each one 
gave him a certificate stating that they never black-balled him. 

Question. The result was that he became satisfied Dr. Darden was the man who 
did it ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. He then published Dr. Darden in his paper as being a coward, a 
scoundrel, a perjurer, and everything of that kind ; ho attacked him as a mason, as a 
gentleman, and everything else. Upon his making these declarations, the doctor, it 
skeins, loaded his gun and killed him on sight — shot him and killed him. 

Question. Wallace had given out that when ho ascertained who the man was that 
black-balled him he would kill him f 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. And he had ascertained, or professed to have ascertained, that Darden was 
the man ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; and Darden shot him and killed him. 
Question. Now resume your narrative where you stopped. 

Ansiver. As 1 was saying, I went to Dr. Hubert, Mr. Gibson, Mr. Jones, and Mr. 
Wilder, and told them that I was satisfied these parties were organizing for the pur- 
pose of killing Darden, aud that I thought it was their duty as masons, and as gentle- 
men, (Dr. Hubert being a public officer, as I myself was,) to try to intercede and pre- 
vent the mob from killing him, or attempting to do so; and as Mr. Pottle and I were 
not friendly, and as I thought he had the proper influence with that party, I thought 
the best policy would be for them to go down and ask him to go and intercede and 
stop the mob. 

Question. Mr Pottle was a leading democratic lawyer there?, 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. Dr. Hubert promised me that ho would go and see Pottle. He 
went down ; I saw him corning from Pottle's house; what took place there I do not 
know ; but Mr. Pottle never came out at all. 

Question, You understood that he declined to do anything ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; that was my understanding. I sent for him myself. He had sent 
me into the country with a warrant for the arrest of some parties for rape. 

Question. That was the business on which you had been out that forenoon ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he was the prosecutor; and when I got in with the prisoners, I 
sent for him to come to the office. He refused to come, and sent me word by the 
father of the girl who had been raped to turn the prisoners loose. 

Question. To discharge them ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. I told this man to tell him that I would not do that; that I had 
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not the right, and that I would not do it anyhow unless the costs were paid for my 
trouble. He went back to Mr. Pottle ; and when he came back he had the money to 
pay me ; and my recollection now is that Mr. Pottle wrote me a note this next time tell- 
ing me to turn them loose. I did turn them loose upon receiving the costs. 

About 5 o'clock in the afternoon of the same day (the crowd by that time numbered 
I suppose one hundred) this party at Martin's grocery sent a young man to me, who 
lived in Sparta, Hancock county— a young man by the name of Sledge ; they sent him 
to me for me to send the jail key; stating that if I would send the jail key and send 
Dr. Darden word to give up his arms, surrender himself, and go to jail, they would let 
the law take its course. I sent the key. I sent my little son to Dr. Darden to tell him 
the message that these men had sent me, and that I would advise him to do as they 
said. At the same time, I sent my wife to ln> house for his wife and children to come 
to his office to go to jail with him. I was fearful they would kill him as soon as he 
came out of his office. His wife and children came and went with him. As he came 
out of his office some of them drew their pistols, and made for him, and I am confident 
they would have killed him, but his wife and children hung around him so closely that 
they were unable to shoot, without some danger of killing some of them ; and by that 
means he got to the jail. 

Question. The crowd took him to the jail? 

Answer. Yes, sir, they took him right on to the jail. They put him in the jail. The 
man appearing and claiming to commaud the crowd was James M, or James T. Cody. 

By Mr. Pool : 
Question. Were these men disguised ? 

Answer. No, sir. This was in the day-time. They did not disguise themselves in the 
day-time. He then put his armed crowd around the jail and claimed to be in command 
of it. Mrs. Darden, the wife of Dr. Darden, came to my house and asked me if I would 
go down and summon some good citizens to guard the jail, to prevent this mob from 
taking her husband and killiughim. I told her I would. I went down and summoned 
a number of the oldest citizens and went down to take charge of the jail. This man 
then commanding the jail forbid me to put a guard at the jail, and said that the man that 
attempted to come near the jail would be killed. They then advised me to go home, 
saying that my life would not be safe. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) 

Question. Your friends so advised you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I then went home. About dusk John Raley, the man who put 
Darden in jail for this mob, came to my house and said that these men at the jail 
wanted me to come down and search the prisoner ; that they thought he had a pistol, 
and that they would not let his supper be given to him until I came down to search 
him. I told him I would not go down to the jail at all. My opinion was that they 
wanted to get me down there and lbck me up, and then take me out and kill me at the 
same time with Darden. I had good reasons for so believing. He then offered me the 
jail key. I refused to take it and told him to take it and keep it till morning, or 
carry it down and give it to the men and let them search Dr. Darden to their satis- 
faction. He refused and left the jail key on the gate-post. 

Question. At your gate ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. John R. Speance was in company with him ; I forgot to state that. 
Mr. Raley returned to the jail, or went in that direction. John R. Speance went home. 
He said he thought he understood it, and he went home. 

By Mr. Pool : 
Question. How did he understand it ? 

Answer. I did not know. I suppose he understood it just as I did. 
Question, ^ow was that? 

Answer. I understood that they wanted me to go to the jail in order that they might 
lock me up and kill me at the same time as Darden. I thought from Speance's remarks 
that he understood it the same way. Between 8 and 9 o'clock this party had organ- 
ized and disguised themselves. Their uniform previous to that had been white robes, 
and their horses were dressed in white always when they turned out, every time I had 
seen them. That night, when they came to my house, they had on black masks and 
were dressed in black. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) 
Question. All of them? 

Answer. All of them were dressed in black; and they have been wearing black ever 
since that time. 

Question. You think they changed their uniform about that time ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, for some cause or other. 

Question. A band dressed in black disguise came to your house? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Question. What did they want -with yon ? 

Answer. They came there and demanded the jail key. I heard them coming. I was 
looking out and expecting them to come to my house. I went out the hack way ; and 
I told my wife to go to the door with a lamp in her hand. I was fearful that when she 
opened the door they might take her for me and shoot and kill her. She did so. They 
came up and demanded the jail key. By his voice I recognized the man demanding 
the key as A. I. Hartley. My wife went out and spoke to him a*hd called him by name. 
I was near enough to hear them talk. She told him that he and the party he was with 
ought to be ashamed of themselves ; that she was satisfied there was not a nfan in the 
crowd that did not know her and me perfectly well, and that they ought to be ashamed 
of themselves. This man, James M. Cody, then £poke to Hartley. I recognized his 
voice and so did my wife and my son ; we all recognized those two parties. Cody told 
Hartley his mouth was always too big. Cody then cursed and abused my wife a good 
deal, and said that they would come in and search the house anyhow. She begged him 
not to do it, and said that I was not there and the keys were not there ; that I had 
gone and taken the keys with me ; that my children were sick, and that if they came 
into the house with their masks on they would frighten them nearly to death. Hart- 
ley then spoke and said they had a man who was not disguised and they would send 
him in. He then called this man John Raley. 

Question. The same man who brought the key f 

Ansicer. Yes, sir ; and the same man who put Dr. Darden in jail. He came up and 
spoke to my wife ; he was a cousin of hers. He went into the house and searched it 
from bottom to top ; came out and reported to the parties that ho could not find me 
or the keys ; that I was not there. Some party then fired a pistol — I don't know who 
did it or what for. The crowd then all went back to the jail. A short time after they 
went to the jail I heard them pounding at the door. 

Question. How far was the jail from your house ? 

Answer. I suppose one hundred yards would cover it. They commenced pounding at 
the door of the jail, as if with sledgehammers or something of that kiud, to breakdown 
the door; they hammered there for a good long time without any success apparently ; 
the door had been broken down once by some parties, and I had it well fixed ; I thought 
it impossible for them to knock it down ; but after pounding at it for a considerable 
time they tore down a calaboose — a house used as a prison by the municipal authori- 
ties, and built a fire against the door ; tho jail was built of rock, and the door was an 
iron door ; they built a fire, and as I judged when I examined afterwards, heated the 
door red hot, burning out the wood that fastened the hinges of the door on tho inside ; 
this enabled them to shove the door in, and they shoved it in ; when they shoved the 
door in, they started into the jail; Darden it seems had a pistol sure enough ; and he 
told them that t^he first man who came near him he would shoot him. Tho cell door 
was made of iron bars crossed ; you could put your fist between the bars. They then 
took the remainder of the house that they had torn, down and built a fire right at the 
cell door, and burned and smoked him until ho surrendered, or at least told them that 
if they would put the fire out ho would give up. There is one thing I have skipped 
over. There was a negro woman in jail who was crazy ; she had been put in there for 
safe keeping. After the crowd pushed the door in, a gentleman by the name of Richard 
A. Heath, who had formerly been sheriff of the county, ran into the jail. When they 
were going to build this fire inside he thought it would set the jail on fire ; overhead 
there were logs, and the steps of the jail were made of wood ; and bethought it would 
set those steps on fire, and set the log ceiling on fire ; he told them not to build the 
fire until he could go up stairs and get this woman out; he went in, took her out, and 
sent her off ; I thiuk he first sent her to my house. The men then went on to build a 
large fire right before the cell door, by which they burned and smoked Dr. Darden until 
he told them that if they would put the fire out he would surrender ; they put the fir6 
out; but after it was put out, and he got fresh air, he would not surrender; they then 
built the fire again and smoked and bnrned him that time until he was nearly dead, 
from what some of them told me ; he then put his hand out and pushed his pistol out 
through the grating of the door into the fire, and it went off; they then put the fire out 
and took cold chisels and took the lock off the eell door, and took him out. They carried 
him to his office and kept him there for some hours, I was told, until the train came 
down from Atlanta ; it came down about 1 or 2 o'clock in the morniug; they made him 
drink there, I believe, a quart of whisky. They then took hiiu to the hotel where the 
remains of this man Wallace were, and attempted for some purpose — I do not know 
what — to go into the parlor where his eorpse was ; the lady of the hotel locked the door 
and kept them out. They then went back of the hotel on the edge of the town, right 
alongside the railroad, and there, from what my wife told me, (she saw Dr. Darden's 
body the next morning after he was killed,) they must have stripped all the clothes off 
of him and shot him to pieces ; I suppose from what they said that there were about 
thirty bullet holes in him ; they then put the clothes back on him again. From his 
hips up he was almost filled with bullets ; one or two balls I believe went through his 
head; one went through his neck, apparently cutting the jugular vein ; and all his breast 
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was just filled with bullet holes. His clothes had no holes in them at all; and it was 
supposed from that that they must have stripped him naked, shot him, and afterward 
put his clothes on. I heard several persons mention the fact that the clothes did not 
appear to have any bullet holes in them at all. His body lay there until next morning 
about sunrise, when some negroes working on the railroad carried him home to his 
family. 

Question. You left your house that night; where did you go? 

Answer. I went to Augusta. I went to the house of Mr. Battle, a friend of mine in 
the country, and got a horse ; I was not able to walk much at that time ; I got a horse 
from his wife, (he was gone from home,) and rode out to the railroad, got on the cars 
and went to Augusta to see General Sweeny, who was then there. I told him what 
was going on and asked him for some troops. 

Question. He was in command of some troops there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. He said he had no right to give them to me, and could not do so. 
I then left and went to Atlanta. When I got to Atlanta I failed again to get troops. 
General Ruger was then commanding the garrison, and General Terry was expected 
on, I remained there until General Terry came. Just before General Terry came, 
General Ruger sent some troops down ; and when General Terry came I went down 
there myself. 

Question. What was then done ? 

Answer. I then arrested these parties — this man Cody who commanded the mob and 
these parties who were surrounding the jail with arms. 

Question. Were they arrested by you as sheriff, or by the military ? 

Answer. By me as sheriff. 

Question. How many did you arrest ? 

Answer. I think there were some eight of them. I have a copy of all the bonds in 
my pocket. 

Question. What was done with them after they were arrested? 
Answer. They were put under bonds by a magistrate there. 
Question. They were charged with the murder of Darden? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 1 believe the bond of one of them is for $1,000, and the others are 
$5,000 and $10,000. 

Question. Did they get bail ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they gave good bonds, all of them. They have never been tried. 

% By Mr. Cobuen : 
Question. Give the names of the persons who were arrested. 

Answer. B. II. Ivey, E. S. Cody, H. Martin, James M. Cody, (it is either James M. or 
James T.) E. E. Cody, A. I. Hartley, and Church Hill. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland:) 

Question. Those men were arrested and gave bonds for their appearance at court ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What has become of those eases ? 

Answe7\ They have never been tried that I have ever known of. 
Question. The parties were bound over for their appearance at the next term of the 
court ? 

Answer. Well, I believe the bonds are, to appear before any court that might convene 
for the purpose of trying their cases. My reason for getting the bond up that way was 
that I thought there might probably be a military court to try them. I did not know 
what General Terry might do with them. 

Question. Has any indictment ever been found against them, or any of them, by a 
grand jury ? 

Answer. No, sir; none that I know of. If any of* the eases have ever been tried be- 
•fore a grand jury regularly, I do not know of it. 

Question. Putting the parties under bonds is all that has ever been done on that 
prosecution ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. They have never been proceeded against any further under that complaint ? 
Answer. No, sir. The court has adjourned from time to time since that, so far as 
know. 

Question. Do you know that a term of the court has ever been held ? 

Ansxcer. No, sir. I understood at one time that Judge Gibson from Augusta came 
out there to holcUcourt, and probably held court one day, or a piece of a clay, for some 
purpose ; and during that time they got true bills against me in that court for false 
imprisonment— for arresting these same men and putting them in jail. 

Question. They indicted you instead of indicting them % 

Answer. Yes, sir; they indicted me for false imprisonment, for which there were war- 
rants issued and sent to Atlanta. I was urrested by the sheriff of Fulton County on 
these warrants ; and I gave bond for my appearance at the next term of the court in 
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Warren County. My lawyers went to Governor Bullock and asked him for a pardon, 
knowing very well that if I went down there I would not be tried but killed — assassi- 
nated ; and Governor Bullock pardoned mo for the offense before I was found guilty. 

Question. He pardoned you for the offense of arresting these men ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; he had to do that to save my life, as I thought. 

Question. What further was done? 

Answer. I believe that winds up that ease. 

Question. Were there not some arrests made by the military ? 

Answer. Not in that case. I was the only party that arrested any of them. 

Question. When the soldiers arrived you went down and had these men arrested and 
bound over. How long did you stay there at that time ? 

Answer. About three months. 

Question. Did troops remain there all that time ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; the troops remained there for over a year. 

Question. Where did you go when you left ? 

Answer. I went back to Atlanta, and have been there since. 

Question. You have not since been back to Warrenton to live ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. What became of your office as sheriff? 

Answei\ It was turned over to a man by the name of Wright. 

Question. Did you resign ? 

Answer. No, sir. Wright was appointed by General Terry, I believe, or by the court. 
I do not know which. 

Question. Because you had removed away ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. When I went back there with the military I arrested a man by the 
name of Martin. 
Question. What for ? 

Answer. As being accessory to this murder. I was going to try him before a military 
court. 

Question. Was he the only one that was arrested? 
Answer. Yes, sir; at that time. 

Question. You were going to try him before a military court ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. I applied to General Terry for the commission. 
Question. Was a military court convened ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. ^ 
Question. And Martin appeared before it ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What became of that case? 

Answer. We went on with the investigation for four days. 
Question. Taking testimony ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; taking testimony before that military commission. 

By Mr. Beck: 
Question. Was this for the killing of Dr. Darden ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. The commissioner was F. H. Terbett. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) 
Question. Was he a military officer ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. We carried on this investigation. I could not hire any lawyer. 

Question. Was Martin put on trial, or was this a mere investigation by the military? 

Answer. Martin was brought into court regularly. I supposed it was a trial to in- 
vestigate his case as to whether he was guilty or not. I did not think it was a court 
to pass sentence on him if he was guilty. 

By Mr. Coburn : 
Question. It was merely a court of inquiry ? 

Ansivcr. Yes, sir, I suppose so ,* it is the only military court I ever had anything to do 
with. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) 
Question. This military officer was investigating"? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did anybody sit with him ? 
Answer. He sat alone. 
Question. It was merely an investigation ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You went on with this investigation for four days ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. On the night of the fourth day, Terbett sent for me to go to his 
tent ; between 9 and 10 o'clock, after I had gone to bed, he sent a non-commissioned 
officer to my house. I got up immediately and reported at his tent. When I got there 
he asked me if I wanted to ruin that whole people. That was the first question he 
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asked me. I told him I did not understand him. He said, that if the case went 
any further the whole people would be involved. I then told him, "It is not my 
intention to ruin the whole people at all ; it is my intention to prosecute the guilty, 
and protect the innocent, so far as I can." I asked him what he wanted to make a 
proposition of that kind for. He then stated that Mr. Pottle, the lawyer for the 
defense, and Mr. R. A. Heath, had just left ; that they had been over there all the 
evening. 

Question. Who is Heath ? 

Answer, He was the former sheriff. Terbett said that these gentlemen had stated to 
him that if the case could be stopped where it was, they would surrender the five 
men whom the evidence as taken down would convict ; that they would be willing to 
surrender these five as guilty of the murder, if the case could stop. I told him I was 
unprepared to give him an answer, but that I did not think I could do anything of 
that sort ; that the thing had passed out of my hands entirely ; but I told him I would 
meet him next morning at the court-room, and I would study about the matter during 
the night. I met him next morning at the court-room, and he then insisted that I 
should accept the proposition. He told me that two of these five men were two of the 
men that shot me, and that the governor's proclamation offered a reward of $5,000 
each for the conviction of any of that party ; that that would pay me. 

Question. Had the governor offered a reward for these men who shot you f 

Answer. No, sir; for the men who killed Darden. He had offered a reward of $5,000 
each, which would be $25,000 for the five. Terbett said that that ought to be satis- 
factory to me. I then told him that if Mr. Pottle would come into court, and, as their 
lawyer, admit before witnesses the guilt of these five-men under the evidence, and would 
carry the evidence to Atlanta, and lay it before General Terry and Governor Bullock, 
and they would approve the arrangement, it would give* me satisfaction. He went 
down and had an interview with Mr. Pottle, who had an office in the court-house. 
Mr. Pottle and Mr. Swain, one of the witnesses, came into court. I then stated to 
Mr. Pottle the proposition that Major Terbett had made to me, and asked him if it 
was correct, and whether he agreed to that proposition. He said he would. I then 
told Ma j or Terbett to adjourn the court until he could go to Atlanta; that he must 
leave for' Atlanta that night. The court adjourned, and the proceedings stopped right 
there, Then they arrested me, accusing me of being bribed. Some parties had given 
me a note to pay me $5,000 for damages which had been done to me by shooting me 
and driving me out of the county. 

Question. Who gave you that note ? 

Answer. W. W. Swain, John R. Swain, and P.*M. Hill. 

Question. Were they three of the five men ? 

Answer. No, sir ; they had nothing to do with it ; they were outside parties entirely. 
The names of the five men were A. I. Hartley, James M. or James T. Cody, E. S. Cody, 
Henry Ivey, and Church Hill. 

Questiou. Those men were to be surrendered and turned over to the civil authorities. 
What was to be done with them f 

Answer. I had them under bonds. As my understanding was, they were to be con- 
sidered as found guilty. 

Question. But what was to be done with them ? 

Answer. They were to be brought before the military court that I expected to follow 
this investigation, or the civil court. 

Question. They were to be surrendered to be tried by some court ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; that was my understanding ; that they were to be brought before 
the court under these bonds without any more trial, except the evidence then taken 
down. 

Question. Was it a part of the proposition that you were to be paid $5,000 for the 
injury which had been done you? 
Answer. O, no. 

By Mr. Beck : 
Question. Those five men were to confess their guilt I 

Answer. O, no ; they were to make no confession of guilt ; but this lawyer represent- 
ing them 

Question. He was to enter the plea of guilty? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir, certainly. 
Question. Upon the evidence already taken? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And nothing was to remain except to sentence them on that plea of guilty ? 
Answer. That is all. © 
Question. And procuring the plea of guilty was to secure you the reward? 
Answer. They said that would give me the reward. 
Question. The reward of $25,000 ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Question. And with that you were satisfied ? 

Answer. I was only satisfied as an individual; hut, you see, I left it with General 
Terry and the governor. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) 
Question. The arrangement was to he approved hy them ? 

Answer. If they did not approve of it, then they were to hring another company of 
troops, and the States attorney, Colonel Farrow, was to prosecute the thing. 

Question. You have said Something about a note for $5,000; what connection has 
that with this transaction ? 

Answer. When I went down there, they offered me, before this thing occurred, a 
bribe of $12,500. 

Question. Before these proceedings were started ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; a bribe of $12,500 if I would leave the State, burn up all the in- 
formation I had, and take an oath never to divulge any information to any one. 
Question. Who offered you that ? 

Answer. W. W. Swain offered $10,000 of it, and H. R. Cody offered $2,500, in the way 
of taking a house and lot which I had. 

Question. He was to give you $2,500 for your house and lot ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; the whole thing was to amount to $12,500. 

Question. -Cody was to take your house and lot, and give you $2,500, and Swain was 
to pay you $10,000 ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; they made me that proposition ; I told them I would not do it. 
Question. That was to stop everything ? 

Answer. That was to stop everything, and I was to leave the State. 
Question. That you refused to do ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. A day or two afterward, Swain came to me again, and told mo 
that if I would not swear out any more warrants against the people down there, he 
would pay me $5,000 as damages for what had been done to me. 

Question. For shooting you ? 

Answer. For the shooting, and for driving me away from my home, and the injury 
that had been done me otherwise. 
Question. For your personal injury ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I told him that if he would give me $5,000 for that, I would not 
swear out any more warrants against any one except those I knew to be guilty ; that 
the warrants I already had I would execute, and would execute all warrants and papers 
put in my hands, if it was possible to do so. He agreed to give me the $5,000, and he 
gave me a note for it, signed by W. W. Swain, John R. Swain, and P. M. Hill. 

Question. Who is W. W. Swain ? 

Ansiver. He is a farmer down there, and a sehool-teaeher — a pretty wealthy man. 
Question. Was he a prominent man in the affair ? 

Answer. He said he had nothing to do with it at all; that he did not belong to the 
organization, and never had had anything to do with it. 
Question. Was he in the crowd that killed Darden ? 
Answer. He said he was not. 
Question. Do you suppose he was? 

Answer. I never had any evidence of it at all. I tried to find out, but never could 
get any clue to anything ho ever did. In fact, he furnished me with the best list of 
witnesses I had against the crowd, and that was what frightened them when they pro- 
posed to turn over these five men as guilty, if I would not carry the case further. 

Question. But the proposition was to settle with you for your private damages, and 
he proposed to give you this note for $5,000 ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question You received that note ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; I have that note in my pocket now. 
Question. You accepted the proposition that Pottle made you ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And they were to go and see the governor ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Beck : 
Question. How much is paid on that note ? 

Answer. It shows on the back of it how much is paid. I have it here and will refer 
to it. I also have a copy published in a newspaper, which will show the same thing. 
The note is in the handwriting of Mr. Swain, the same man who has. been dealing 
with me all the time, and the credits on it are in his handwriting. They have denied 
this fact, and I have published the whole thiug in this newspaper. The note does not 
say " for damages." It says 4 ' for value received." * 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) 
Question. It is in the ordinary form of a promissory note ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Question. These payments were made afterward? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You accepted this proposition of Pottle? 
Answer. I accepted it. 

Question. The investigation then stopped, and these five men were to go before some 
court and plead guilty of the offense, as you understood ? 

Answer. O, no, sir ; they were not to plead guilty. I never understood it that way. 
I understood that they were to he guilty under the evidence as taken. 

Question Did you understand that they were to go before some court and have a trial 
to see whether thej were guilty or not? 

Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. You understood, then, substantially, that they were to plead guilty? 

Answer. Well, that Mr. Pottle was to 

Question. Plead guilty for them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that he was to go in court and state that these men, from this 
trial, and from. the evidence then taken down, were guilty of that murder. That was 
my understanding. 

"Question. You did not understand that they were to go before some court and have a 
trial ? , 
Answer. And be investigated again ? 
Question. Yes, sir. 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Thereupon this military court adjourned? 

Ansiver. It adjourned until Major Terbett could go to Atlanta and see General Terry 
and Governor Bullock. 

Question. See whether they approved the arrangement ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. If they did not approve it, there was to be no compromise. 
Question. And you had already got this- note for $5,000 for your damages ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You have already stated that the next step in the proceeding was to get up 
a prosecution against you for bribery? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. How was that done? 
Answer. They arrested me. 
Question Eight off? 
Answer. Right off. 

Question. Had this military officer gone ? 
Ansiver. No, sir. He never went to Atlanta at all. 
Question. He was there, on the ground ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I was then arrested .by a military officer — by a lieutenant under 

him. 

Question. The prosecution against you for bribery was a military proceeding ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, so far as X knew. I was arrested by a military officer. 

Qucsiion. What bribery did they charge you with? 

Ansiver. With having received this money. 

Question, The §5,000 note ? 

Answer. Y r es, sir. 

Question That was the bribery ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I made application then to be sent to Atlanta. 

Question. On that charge? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. I thought if I could get to Atlanta ami go before a military com- 
mission there, the whole thing would come before that military court. That was my 
object in wanting to go to Atlanta. 

Question. They sent you to Atlanta ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir, they sent me to Atlanta upon my request. I went to see my counsel 
there, and told them how the thing was managed. They went to General Terry and 
demanded the papers that had been taken down in this case, and upon that I was 
turned loose. 

Question. You were discharged? 

Answer. I was discharged, and I have never heard anything from it since. 

Question. Have there been any further proceedings against any of those men in any 

form ? 

Answer. None that I know of. 

Question. Did these parties who gave you this note make, subsequently, some pay- 
ments to you upon it ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How much, and when ? 

Answer. The note was given February 4, 1870. The payments indorsed upon it are as 
follows : 

" Received on the within, fifteen hundred and thirty dollars, this February 4th, 1870. 

"W. w. s. 
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" Received on the within, seven hundred dollars, February 15th, 1870. 

"J. R. S. 

" Received on the within, four hundred and fifty dollars, this February 19th, 1870. 

" Received on the within note, five hundred and seventy dollars, this 28th of Febru- 
ary, 1870. 

"T.M.BROWN." 

The date of the first indorsement must be a mistake ; I know the money was paid 
sometime afterward. The indorsement dated February 19, whicli has no signature, 
is in the handwriting of P. M. Hill. 

Question. These sums indorsed on the note were paid to you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And the balance of the note is unpaid ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. There is more credit on the back of the note by $100 or so 
than was paid. This money paid to me was deposited in Atlanta with some friends 
of mine. 

Question. They sent the money up to you t 

Answer. I deposited it there afterward. I expected that their whole object was to 
get me into a trap. I deposited this mouey ; and the gentleman I deposited it with 
did not want me to give his name if it was not positively necessary. 

Question. As fast as you received any money on this note you deposited it with this 
gentleman ; you did not use it ? 

Answer. I got this gentleman to keep it, with an understanding about this affair, and 
I did not use it. 

Question, Do the- signers of the note refuse to pay the amount that is still unpaid? 

Answer. Well, I got a letter from Mr. Swain, the only man who is responsible— W. 
W. Swain— stating that he could not pay it *, that he had other creditors who had prior 
claims, and that if I wanted the money I would have to go to the other parties; but 
he did not state who the other parties were. 

Question. The proceeding against those five men stopped right there, and you never 
got the $25,000 reward T 

Answer. No, sir; I am figuring now for that. 

Question. Did you ever go back to Warrenton after you went t# Atlanta in charge of 
the military authorities ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I dare not go back ; I would not consider my life safe fifteen minutes, 
not only in the town, but anywhere in that section of country. 

Question. Have you remained at Atlanta ever since that time ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know anything about the state of affairs in the county of Warren ? 
Have you kept yourself posted in relation to things down there ? 
Answer. Somewhat ; it is only by hearsay. 
Question, Do you see people from that county frequently ? 
Answer. Constantly. 

Question. You endeavor to keep yourself informed in regard to the condition of things 
there ? 

Answer. Pretty much ; and the information I receive is undenied ; and I suppose it 
is true. 

Question, What has become of this band of Ku-Klux down there ? 
Answer. They seem to be there yet. 

Question. They have kept up their operations ever since ? 
Ansiver. Not so much so as they did, but a good deal. 
Question, What have they done since that time ? 

Ansiver. I cannot state anything so as to call any one's name. There was an excursion 
train came up the road from Augusta, and a good many from my county came up to 
Atlanta, and spent two or three days. They told me there had been a good deal of 
whipping going on among them down there. 

Question. Recently ! 

Ansiver. Recently ; but I did not pay much attention to it at all. 

Question. Has anybody been killed by this band since you came away ? 

Ansiver. About two months or more ago they killed a negro, right on the edge of my 
county — on the Hancock side of the Ogeechee River, which divides my county and 
Hancock. 

Question. Do you remember his name ? 
Answer. His name was Will Culver. 
Question, Did you know him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I knew him for years. I have heard a great many speak of this 
matter, and I have never heard it denied that a large crowd of men went to his houso 
at night, took him out, and shot him to death. 

Question. Do you know whether he had been charged with doing anything wrong? 

Answer. No, sir. 
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Question. You never heard that he was ? 

Answer. At least not recently. .Directly after the war thero was a young man in 
Sparta, by the name of Steward, who seemed to have a difficulty about some of his 
family. 

Question. Do you understand that this matter, which was some years ago, had any 
connection with the killiug of this man? 

Answer. I was going to tell you about the difficulty. Probably it may have had. I 
know what this young man told me some time afterward. They had a difficulty in 
some way about this colored man's family ; I forget what the difficulty was. It caused 
words and a fight between this colored man and this white man, in which the colored 
man cut him with a knife— cut him across the face a time or two, very severely. The 
colored man then went off— left that county and went to Savannah, This young man 
Steward told me time and again that if the colored man ever came into that county 
any more he intended to kill him. About two months ago, or-a little more — not long 
ago, anyhow — the colored man, it seems, came back into that county. He stopped on 
the river, in Hancock County. They found he was down there, took him out, and killed 
him ; some one did it— I do not know who. I saw the scars on this young man's face. 

Question. You iufer that this former difficulty may have had something to do with 
the murder ? 

Ansiver. I do not know ; I know the young man told me they intended to kill the 
colored man if he came back there. 

Question. There were persons there who were hostile to him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Then again, about six weeks ago, on the same side of the river, in 
Hancock County, on Mr. Dixon's plantation, they went and killed a negro by the name 
of Wash Hull ; I believe he used to belong to a man by the name of Hull. They took 
him out and killed him. He was an ex-slave. He lived close to me ; he was raised in 
my county. I never heard any charge against him when he was a slave, or any other 
time. 

Question. You do not know what they killed him for ? 
Answer. Thave no idea at all. 

Question. Do they keep up this system of whippings down there ? 
Amwer. Those persons who came up a week or so ag(f to Atlanta told me that they 
were whipping a good many about through the country. 
Question. Recently ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I did not ask them as to names, because I was a little vexed, and 
told them the best thing they could do was to leave the country. They said they were 
not able to leave. 

Question. Have a good many of the colored people who live down in that county left ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; a good many of them have been forced to go. 
Question. Where did they go to ? 

Answer. A good many of them came to Atlanta ; I believe some have gone to Missis- 
sippi, some to Louisiana. 

Question. Have they left there in consequence of these disorders ? * 

Answer. They have left there in consequence of this trouble — nothing else in the 
world. There are a good many there now who if they were able to leave and could 
leave safely would certainly do it. That is what they have told me. 

Question. Did this band of disguised men kill any people in that county while you 
lived there ? 

Amwer. O, yes, sir. As I stated, they killed Senator Adkins in the day-time — way- 
laid and killed him; shot him from ambush. 

Question. Whether that was done by disguised men nobody knew ? 

Answer. He was going along the road. After our legislature adjourned he was rather 
dubious about going home ; I advised him not to do so ; I had heard parties say he 
would be killed if he ever came there any more. 

Question. What was the objection against him? 

Answer. The objection against him was that he would not vote to turn out the 
negroes ; he voted for the negroes to stay in the legislature. 
Question. He was senator Iroin your county ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; he always lived in that county. 
Question. What sort of a man was he? 
Answer. A very clever man. 

Question. Was he a man of respectability in every way ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, every way ; he was a gentleman about your age. 
Question. Was there any charge against him except with reference to his political 
coarse ? 

Answer. Not a thing. He was raised of a very respectable family there, and was 
quite a wealthy man before the war. 

By Mr. Co burn : 

Question. State the circumstances of his attempt to go home. 

Answer. When he was about to leave Atlanta, when the legislature adjourned, I ad- 
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vised him not to go home ; I told him what I had heard these people say ; I was satis- 
fied if he went there they would kill him. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. The Adkins case lias "been tried before the courts tii Georgia J, 

Answer. No, sir; I can say positively it never has. Mr. Adkins went on, and when 

he got to a place called Darieii, on the Georgia road, he got off the train. His wife 

had a horse and buggy there. She met him at Augusta and came over with him. 

They had taken the horse and buggy away— carried it off, and would not let him have 

it to go home. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland:) 
Question. Who had taken the horse and buggy ? 
Answer. Some parties had taken his horse and buggy. 
Question. Away from the depot ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; this is what his wife and others told me. They would not let him 
have his horse and buggy — carried it off. Some of these parties there (they were 
drunk) threatened several times to shoot him. There was a freight train came alono 
directly. He attempted to get on that train to go back to Augusta, and they would 
not allow him to do it. After the train left, seeing there would be no chance for him 
to get away any other way, he started afoot on the road, he and his wife together ; and 
they went on, I suppose, from what she told me, about a mile, or some such matter. 
He then told her she had better go back and try to get his horse and buggy and come 
on and Overtake him. She went back and he went on. It took her a good while be- 
fore they would let her have the horse and buggy, and by that time he had got within 
about three miles of his home. 

Question. Walking ? 

Anstver. Yes, sir; and she was about half a mile behind him, coming with the horse 
-and buggy, when she heard the guns fire that killed him. She said the parties passed 
her in the road, going on horseback, with their guns. 

Question. Were they disguised ? 

Anstver. No, sir. * 

Question. How many were tnere ? 

Answer. She said there were only two. 

Question. These men on horseback passed her ? # 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. She did not know them ? 

Answer. O, yes, sir ; she knew them well. 

Question. When she came up she found her husband dead ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; or at least nearly dead ; he died directly. 

By Mr. Coburn: • 

Question. Did he make any statement as to who killed him, or anything of that sort ? 
Answer.*Be made statements ; but he was wavering in his mind. He made two or 

three statements. He knew who shot him, but his mind had become so that 

Question. His mind was wavering ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, so that he made two or three statements as to that. He first said 
that a man by the name of Adams shot him, and then he said that a man by the name 
of Lambert did it. So his wife told me. 

Question. Were these the men she met ? 

Answer. Lambert was one of the men that passed her, and the other was a man by 
the name of Sturgis. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) 
Question. Were these men who came up on horseback among those who had been 
troubling him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they were among the men who had been bothering him at the 
station. 

Question. The supposition is that the two men who passed Mrs. Adkins were those 
who killed him ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; she is satisfied of that. 
Question. About what time was that ? 

Answer. I cannot tell exactly ; I think it was some time in the summer of 1869. 
Question. Has anybody ever been prosecuted for the killing of Mr. Adkins ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Has anybody ever been tried? 
Answei*. Nobody has ever been tried. 

Question. While you lived in that county were there cases of killing by disguised 
men ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who was killed ? 
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Answei\ There was a party went out one night and attacked a family by the name of 
Jeffers — colored people. 

Question. Plow far from town ? 

Answer. About four miles. 

Question. About what time was that t 

A nswev. In 1869 ; in August or September, 1869, if I make no mistake ; but I am not 
positive as to dates. 

Question. What were the circumstances ? 

Answer. I only know a part as to what was stated. 

Question. Give the account that you heard of the matter. 

Answer. The man Perry Jeffers, when he came to my house next morning, told me 
he had been notified by a young man, a friend to him, that these Ku-Klux were going 
to attack him, and he said he had gone out and got some guns and prepared himself 
pretty well. He loaded these guns with buck-shot. He had some six or seven sons, 
all pretty much grown. Sure enough, these parties did come and attack him, as this 
young man had told him. Jeffers and his sons being up, on the lookout, when the 
p^rty came into the yard they fired into them through the cracks. They lived in a 
log house. 

Question. They fired into the crowd of Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. They were all dressed in white. They killed a young man who 
lived right close to me, by the name of Geisland, who had a very respectable father — 
as nice a man as there was in the county, I thought. They killed his son, and wounded 
several others. The party went off. The next morning Jeffers came to my house, and 
told me what had occurred ; that the Ku-Klux had attacked him, that he had had a fight 
with them, and that he had hurt some of them ; he said he thought from the way they 
did that he hurt some of them. About the same time I heard that this young man, 
Geisland, had been 'killed, and other parties wounded. Jeffers and his family then 
became very much alarmed. That night (which was Friday, to the best of my recol- 
lection) these Ku-Klux came into town to hunt for this colored man and his boys. 

Question. They had come into town ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I had heard them talking in town during the day, stating that the 
last one would be killed — that they intended to kill them all. I put them in the jail; 
I had nobody in jail. 

Question. You put this colored man and his sons in jail? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I thought it would be a safe place for them; that probably it would 
not be known where they were, and that they could not be got out probably, if it was 
known. I put them in jail, and kept them there every night for a week ; and those 
men never did find out that I had them in jail, so far as ever I knew. They were in 
town every night after them, and could not find them ; so on the Sunday night follow- 
ing, these Ku-Klux went back to the place where this colored man lived. He had a 
sick son there — an invalid that had never been able to get about to do anything in his 
life from childhood up. 

Question. He was left there at home ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they could not carry him away, and his mother, a very old woman, 
was left with him. These Ku-Klux could not find any of the rest of the family there ; 
so they took this sick son, dragged him out of his bed into the yard, and shot him to 
death. They carried out everything in the house, and piled it on him, and set fire to 
it, and burned his body up. They then took the bed-cord, and hung the old woman to 
a shade tree in the yard. 

Question. Till she dicd ? 

Answer. No, sir. They left her hanging there ; and a white man living on the place 
ran out and cut her loose, and got her into the house. He thought she was dead, as he 
told me ; he did not expect her to live at all ; but the next morning when he got up he 
found her not dead, but very much injured. She lived and is living now, so far as I 
know. I saw her afterward, and she had the signs of this hanging upon her. I sent 
the coroner out to hold an inquest on the dead body. 

Question. The body of the son who was burned ? 

Anstcer. Yes, sir. Dr . Darden, who was afterward killed, was the physician who 
went out. They got a jury and commenced the inquest ; and he told me that they 
would have proven the whole fact as to a good many parties who had killed and 
burned this boy and hung the old lady, but a good many of the Ku-Klux were there — 
not in disguise, but he knew they belonged to that organization. They told the 
coroner that he had to stop the inquest ; that it had gone far enough ; that it must be 
closed up ; and the verdict was that the man came to his death from the acts of some 
unknown parties. 

Question. You say that the father of this young man who belonged to the Ku-Klux 
and was killed lived right close by you ? 
• Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, What did they do with the body of that young man? 

Answer. They buried him. 

14 a 
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Question. Did they have an inquest? 
Answer. No, sir ; none that I ever heard of. 
Question. Was there a public funeral ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did they dispose of the body in some quiet and rather mysterious way? 
Ariswer. They buried him at night. I never heard them say anything about the 
burial ; they would not talk anything about it ; very little was said about it. 
Question. There was no public funeral ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You say that some were wounded in the attack on this colored man's 
house ; did you ever hear of any of the wounded men being seen ? 
Answer.^ Yes, sir. 

Question. Who were the men who were wounded ? 

Answer. This man Jeffers, before they killed him, told me that they wounded a 
young man by the name of Gunn, and two young men by the name of Mays. 
Question. Did you hear of these men having received wounds in some way ? 
Answer. I saw them while they were injured. 
Question. What accouut did they give of how they were hurt? 

Answen\ One of them said he had had the rheumatism for some time ; various things 
like that were said. 

Question. They never declared publicly that they got their injuries in the way you 
supposed they did ? 

Answer, No, sir ; not at all. 

Question. You say that Jeffers told you, before they killed him, of the wounding 
of these young men; was he subsequently killed? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; they killed the whole family except two. 
Question. How was that done ? 

Answer. I kept him in jail, as I stated, for about a week, and I then advised him to 
go to South Carolina ; I told him they would be sure to kill him if he staid, and I ad- 
vised him to go at night, and go through the by-ways, &c, till he got to Augusta, then 
to cross over and take the roads, but when he came to a plantation to go through the 
fields. But a Bureau agent, R. C. Anthony, who was boarding at my house at the time, 
thought that was a bad plan ; he thought that the best plan would be for Jeffers to go 
down on the cars in the day-time. Ho said the Ku-Klux would not dare to take him off 
the cars in the day-time. The colored man concluded to go, with his sons, in the day- 
time. I told Mr. Anthony that he had better go with him out to Camak, the junction 
with the main road. We have a railroad running right by the town, but the junction 
is four miles off. They took the cars at my place, and the Bureau agent went with 
them and put them on board the train at the junction, in charge of the conductor. 

Question. All of them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. The conductor's name is Tom Turner. They then went on toward 
Augusta; end when they got to Dealing, the same place where Senator Adkins got off, 
the crowd followed up and took them all off the train, with the exception of the 
youngest boy, who had got off the train to carry a trunk to the depot for a lady when 
the train stopped. They got the old man and five or six of his sons, and carried them 
out to the woods and shot them in the day-time. 

Question Were the men disguised ? 

Answer. No, sir ; at least, parties who told me of the facts said they were not dis- 
guised. 

Question. Has anybody been prosecuted for the killing of that whole family ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

By Mr. Cobtjrn : 
Question. Were these men known there ? 
Anstver. Yes, sir. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) 
Question. What was the cause of the hostility against this family ? 
Ansivei: None that I ever knew of at the start. 

Question. Did you know this colored family — the father and his sons ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I knew them all. 

Question. Were they respectable colored people ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; as respectable colored people as yon will find anywhere. The 
old man was one of the most industrious men I ever saw. He was a good farmer and 
was making money. 

Question. Was there any charge against them ? 

Answer. No charge in the worid. 

Question. Was anything pretended against them? 

Answer. No, sir ; nothing was pretended that I ever knew. The former owner of this 
old man said he was as good a man as he had ever seen in his life. When a slave h< 
never had any trouble with him at all. 
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By Mr. Coburn: t \ ,\ 

Question . How far did these men live from Dearing ? 
Answer. Just twenty miles. 

Question. Did the men who killed them live about Dearing, or back where the man 
and his family lived ? 

Answer. Some lived baek ; some got on the train at Camak, the junetion ; some at 
another place on the road, and the balance of the crowd lived at Dearing. 

Question. They got wind in some way that these, colored people were coming ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; there were spies all the time following right along. The old m/in, 
Geisland, the father of the young man who was killed, went down on the cars at the 
same time they did, and told some parties, who told me, that he intended to take a shot 
at the old rascal He had his double-barreled gun with him, and he said he intended 
to have, one shot at the old rascal. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) 

Question. Were there other persons killed in your county besides those you have 
named ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; a young man by the name of Jones 

Question. A colored man ? 

Answer. No, sir ; a white man — told me that he was with the Ku-Klux on one occa- 
sion; he said they forced him to go*, that he did not want to go ; he said they went 
and took out a colored man, whose name he told me, who lived near Jameson's school- 
house, in Warren County, about nine miles from my town — he said they took out this 
colored man and gave him nine hundred lashes with saddle-stirrups. 

Question. Did they kill him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; he died that night ; they whipped him to death. 

Question. What was that done for I 

Answer. This man said he knew no cause for it. 

Question. Did you hear or know of any? 

Answer. No, sir ; I never heard anything that the colored man was charged with. 
Question. Are there other eases that you recollect ? 

Answer. There are other eases; I eannot call the names of the parties. At Bell 
Springs there was a man killed ; I do not know his name. 
Question. A colored man ? 

Ansivcr. Yes, sir. • , 

Question. How far was that from your town ? 

Answer. They call it just ten miles, I believe. At Mr. Fowler's there was a colored 
man killed ; I eannot call his name ; and at Mr. Long's there was one killed. 
Question. Were they killed in the night-time by disguised bands f 
Answer. Yes, sir; they were all killed in the night-time by these parties. 

By Mr. Coburn : 
Question. About how long ago ? 

Anstver. Id 1868. As to whipping, there has been any amount of that in Warrenton. 
There was a eolored man killed by Wallace— just before Darden killed Wallace.' 
Question. Was it a band of men who did that ? 

Answer. JS T o, sir; Wallace shot him. There was a crowd together, but he shot him 
himself. I do not think they were disguised ; it was at night, though ; I heard the 
pistol fired. About three weeks ago there was a colored man killed in Warrenton by 
a young man named Shirley. 

By Mr. Beck : 
Question. Was he in disguise ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) 
Question. I am inquiring particularly as to cases of killing and whipping by dis- 
guised bands. 

Answer. The one that was killed was a brother of the one that Wallace killed. 

Question. For what were those two brothers killed ? 

Answer. They were charged with being " very bad negroes." 

Question. Did you know them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they lived within a mile of me. 

Question. What were they charged with doing ? 

Answer. I never knew of anything they did ; they said they were "very bad negroes." 
Question. What does that mean— that they were a little smart and independent ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; that they were negroes who contended for their rights, and were 
not much afraid. 

Question. Did you ever hear, them charged with any crime— stealing, or anything of 
that sort ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I never heard them charged with anything at all ; only they said 
they were " bad negroes." 
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Question. Have you stated the fair meaning of that term " had negroes ?" 
Answer. They call thein " had negroes" when they cannot control them as they want 
to. That is my understanding. 

Question. It does not imply that they have committed crime ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You have described with considerable particularity what was done in your 
county ; how was it in other counties around you ; did things go on there in the same 
way? 

Answer. In pretty much the same way. 

Question. Were there the same organized bands of men going out whipping and kill- 
ing? 

Answer. Yes, sir — not the same men, hut belonging to the same bands. 
Question. An organization apparently of the same sort ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; of the same sort. I heard of their killing a good many down in 
Glascock County— quite a number ; but I do not know anything in respectto that of 
my own knowledge. I never heard it disputed at all. 

Question. From your information, are these organizations now in existence and in 
full blast ? 

Answer. It is my understanding that they are. 

Question. Is there anything of this kind up about Atlanta ? 

Answer. No, sir ; things are quiet about Atlanta. We have as much law and order 
in Atlanta as you have here. 

Question. How is it in that county? 
Answer. It is all quiet in that county. 
Question. The law is enforced ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. If people commit offenses are they punished ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they are punished, no matter who they are. Neither politics nor 
anything else has anything to do with it. 

Question. You say that a great many negroes have left Warren County and gone 
away ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and the adjoining counties. 

Question. Do you suppose that is true of all that region ? 

Answer. That is the cause of the whole thing, I am satisfied. There are Columbia, 
Wilkes, Taliaferro, Hancock, Glascock, Washington, and Jefferson Counties, with War- 
ren right in the center. Those are where they have the most of this trouble. 

Question. The counties you have named all lie in about the same region ? 

Anstvcr. Right in that section of country. 

Question. Does there seem to be any political flavor about all this ? To what party 
do the people who are whipped and killed belong ? Against whom do the Ku-Klux 
dir act their efforts ? 

Answer. Against Union men— republicans — men who are in favor of the Government. 

Question, Do they call them "radicals?" 

Answer. Yes, sir; they call them "radicals" down there. 

Question. Does it appear to be universally the fact that the men whipped or killed 
belong to the radical party ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. They have had some few fights among themselves and killed a 
few ; but I have never heard of a man being taken out and killed by this band of dis- 
guised men who belonged to any party except the republican party — what they call 
the "radicals" down there. But there have been others killed. Now, in the Adkins 
case, parties connected with that murder have been killed ; they have been killed 
among themselves ; three of the Adamses, I believe, have been killed. 

Question. In feuds and fights among themselves ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How many radicals belong to this Ku-Klux organization f 
Answer. If there is one, I do not know it. 

Question. Did you ever know one to belong to it ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you ever hear of one ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. How is this matter talked about ? What do the radicals think of this 
organization ? 

Answer. Well, I do not know hardly what they do think about it. 
Question. How do they talk about it ? 

Answer. They are thinking or hoping that the Government will do something for them. 
Question. Do they think it is a political organization f **" 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are they in favor of that organization? 
A nswer. No, sir ; they want it stopped. 
Question. % Aro they all opposed to it ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do they denounce and speak against it ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How is it with the other side ? 
Answer, They all say it is a good thing. 

By Mr. Coburn : 
Question. What do they think it is good for ? 

Ansicer. They say it keeps the radicals out, and keeps the negroes under subjection, 
and everything of that sort. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) 

Question. They entertain an entirely different opinion from the radicals in reference 
to the worthiness of this order ? 
Ansicer. O, yes, sir. 

Question: From what you have seen and heard, and from the facts you have stated, 
what is your idea as to the purpose of this organization ? 

Answei\ Well, I can only speak for Georgia, but I suppose the case is the same in 
the other States ; I think their purpose is to control the State government and control 
the negro labor, the same as they did under slavery. 

Question. How is this Ku-Klux organization going to operate to enable them to do 
that ? 

Answer. Well, they will prevent voting ; they will prevent any republican fr/>m hold- 
ing office. They say in my section of the country that no republican shall hold office ; 
that they will take charge of the polls, and all those who won't vote their way shall 
not vote at all. That is their declaration. They want to control the negro, just as 
they once did. Whenever a negro does not obey as they want him to they will just 
say to him, "I will send the Ku-Klux to see you," and that night or some time soon 
the Ku-Klux take him out and whip him ; sometimes they whip him to death, and 
sometimes they give him a very severe whipping and tell him that that is a warning 
to him ; that if he don't obey, they will finish him the next time they come. 

Question. So far as you know, what is the feeling among the colored people in respect 
to these Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. Well, sir, the negroes want it stopped. 

Question. Are they in mortal terror from the operations of this organization ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; they want it stopped. They have more fear of it than they ever 
had of anything during slave-times, so far as I ever saw. 

Question. If an election were to be held now, while these organizations are operating, 
do you believe that a great many of the colored people would be prevented from 
voting ? 

Answer. I do not believe that half of them could vote. 

Question. You have named a great many cases where persons have been killed, and a 
great many where they have been whipped. Has anybody been punished for all this ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Has anybody been prosecuted ? 

Answer. No one, that I know of. Nobody has been punished any more than what I 
have done myself, as I have stated. 

Question. Do you believe that in the State courts in those counties these men could 
be tried and punished? 

Ansicer. No, sir j I do not. 

Question. Are people afraid to prosecute them ? 

Answer. They are afraid to prosecute them. 

Question. Are people afraid to testify against them ? 

Answcfr. They are afraid to testify against them. I can say as truthfully as I can 
say anything in the world, that a man cannot go there and testify against one of them 
and live twenty-four hours. I honestly believe that. 

By Mr. Coburn : 

Question. Is the effect of this organization to prevent negroes trading Jtreely in land 
or other property ? 
Answer. I cannot say that it is intended for that. 

Question. What is the effect of the organization in respect to negroes trading in lands 
or other property ? 

Answer. People will not sell them any land except in town. Some of them did buy 
some little property about the edge of the town, but they have bought none in the 
country. People will not sell them any land to farm. 

Question. What do they say or do in regard to that matter? 

Answfr. They say that the negroes shall not own any land, and that they will not 
sell them any. 

Question. Is that carried out in practice ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; they carry that right out. 
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Question. Do you know of any negroes who have farms? 
Ansiver. No, sir; none at all. 

Question. What reason do people give for that policy? 
Answer. They say that the negroes shall not own forms at all. 
Question. How about schools? 

Answa\ They had in my town a small school at one time. I do not know whether 
they have had any school there for the last year. I never heard anything said about 
the school recently. The last I heard of the school was that they had whipped the 
school teacher very severely, and that he had quit. I do not know whether they have 
had any school there since that. • 

Question. State whether the negroes have been guilty of violating the rights of the 
whites, or are hostile and aggressive toward the whites ? 

Answer. Not so far as I have seen. 

Question. What is their demeanor ? 

Answer. They are perfectly humble and obedient — as much so as I ever saw them 
during slave times. 

Question. Statements have been made here that the negroes are dishonest; that they 
steal pigs, chickens, &c. ; that they commit rapes and generally create disorder in the 
country. State whether or not that is the ease in the district with which you are 
acquainted. 

Answer. I cannot speak of my own knowledge 

Question. How is it in the community where you are acquainted? 

Answer". I do not of my own knowledge know any case of stealing by the negroes to 
any extent at all. While I was in office as sheriff I never had a warrant in my hands 
to be executed against one of them for stealing. 

Question. How is it as to rapes and other crimes ? 

Answer. I have never heard of a negro committing rape in my county. 

Question. Is it safe for white women to travel from one place to another ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; perfectly safe. I have heard of one or two cases where they said 
a negro had committed a rape upon a white woman. One of the cases was in Jefferson 
County. That was when this organization was started. I believe it was in I860. 
There was a negro accused of raping a white girl. I never heard her name. They 
said she was about sixteen years of age. They caught that negro, tied him to a stake, 
and burned him in the day time before, I suppose, a thousand people. 

By Mr. Pool : 

Question. Did they bum him to death ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. When was that ? 
k Answer. In 1866. They never had any trial, or proof, or anything of that sort, and 
they never gave the name of this girl, so far as I ever knew. 

By Mr. Coburn : 

Question. What was the reason they did not give the name of the girl? 
Answer. They did not want her name to be known. 

Question. Did they examine her before any sort of tribunal, official or unofficial ? 
Answer. No, sir, not that I heard of; I do not know that she told it. The parties 
said that the negro had raped a certain girl, without giving any name. 
Question. Where did that happen ? ' 

Answer. In Louisville, Jefferson County. A young man who lived in Atlanta told 
me that he was standing by and saw the whole tkiyg done. 
Question. What was his name ? 
Answer. W. M. Neal. 

Question, State whether any greater degree of outlawry exists among the negroes 
than among the whites ? 
Answer. Not near as much. The negroes are obedient and law-abiding. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. When were you elected sheriff of that county ? 
Answer. I think it was in April, 1868. 
Question. At the time Governor Bullock was elected ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were you elected by the people ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. How many white votes did you get ? 

Answer. It would be utterly impossible for me to answer that question. 
Question. About how many do you think ? i 
Answer. I cannot tell about how many. 
Question. Did you get a dozen? 

Ansiver. No man could anawer that question ; but I will come as near answering it 
as I can. From the effort that was made by the most influential whites in the county, 
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and who were my bitter enemies on account of the election, and from the number 
of negroes whom I was satisfied they had bought up to vote against me and to vote 
for themselves, I think that I got at least between two and three hundred white votes ; 
I think that if it had not been for that number of white votes I could not have been 
elected. 

Question. What is the population of Warren County ? 

Answer. The voting population before the negroes voted was from nine to eleven hun- 
dred. 

Question. What is it now ? 

Answer. At that election eleven hundred and some odd whites voted, according to 
my recollection, and thirteen hundred and some odd negroes. 
Question. What was your majority for sheriff? 
Answer. About six hundred. 

Question. You complained that certain gentlemen refused to sign your bond when 
you were elected ? 
Answer. I did not complain; I said they did not do it. 
Question. You told the committee that they refused to do it ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were they under any obligation to sign your bond ? 
Answer. Not that I know of particularly. 

Question. What was your object in telling the committee that, as a part of the com- 
plaint against the county, if those men were under no obligation to sign your bond f 

Ansiver. They were friends of mine, as I thought, and 1 went to them as such, and 
asked them to sign my bond. I thought they were rather conservative } I thought 
they were not opposing the Government in any way, and I thought for that reason they 
might sign my bond. I approached them on that subject, and they made the proposi- 
tion to me that I stated. I refused to accept the proposition, as I thought it an unfair 
one, and I said no more about it. 

Question. Give the names of those men who made the proposition, and state the prop- 
osition that was made. 

Answei\ The principal man was W. H. Pilcher. 

Question. Is be still living there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who else ? 

Ansiver. He is the only man I went to in person. He went to see the two Mr. Well- 
borns. 

Question. State the proposition they made to you. 

Answer. Dr. Pilcher stated the proposition. He said that if I would write a letter 
declaring myself for Seymour and Blair, he thought he could go on the bond, and that 
the two Mr. Wellborns would go on it. I told him that I thought I could get my bondi 
without doing that ; that there were some gentlemen who promised me to go on my 
bond before I was elected if it was necessary for them to do so in order for me to take 
possession of the office. 

Question. And these men who had promised you beforehand did afterwards go upon 
your bond ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Why did you go in the first place to Doctor Pilcher and the Wellborns, in- 
stead of the men who had promised you beforehand to do so. 

Answer. Well, there were cirQiimstances why these friends of mine did not want .to 
go on the bond ; but they said that in the last resort they would do so. 

Question. Was it any special ground of complaint against the men you have men- 
tioned that they refused to go on your bond ? 

Answer. O, no, I thought it was perfectly right. I made no complaint. 

Question. What was your object in setting forth that matter in your direct examina- 
tion ? You were not asked by the chairman anything about it. 

Ansiver. I would like to have the reporter read the question that was put to me by 
the chairman, and the answer which I gave. [The evidence referred to was read by 
the reporter, as already given.] The chairman asked me to give a history of affairs 
at that period, and the feeling of the people at that time. My object in making the 
statement I did in reply to that question was this : The people, since my election, 
since I turned " radical," as they term it, denounce me as a scoundrel ; previous to that 
they looked upon me as being "a gentleman. Dr. Pilcher and these two gentlemen 
named Wellborn had rather intimated that if I was elected they would sign my bond ; 
and I wanted them to sign it, as they were not so radical as others were. I wanted, 
as far as possible, to go before the people with the same respectability that I had al- 
ways had — not saying that the men who did sign my bond finally were not gentlemen ; 
they were just as much gentlemen as the others. But they were denounced, as I after - 
ward was, as scoundrels, for political opinion alone. 

Question. At that time what property had you in the county subject to execution ? 

Answer. I had three houses and lots in the town of Warrenton. 
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Question. Worth how much f 

Answer. Not worth much; I suppose the whole of them were worth probably a 
couple of thousand dollars. 

Question. Had you any other property ? 
Answer. No, sir, except notes, accounts, &c. 

Question. Your whole visible estate subject to execution in the county was worth 
about $2,000? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What was the amount of your bond as sheriff? 
Jbmver. Tweuty thouand dollars. 

Question. You had the taxes of the county to collect as well as executions that came 
into your hands ? 
Answer. I did not have anything to do with collecting the taxes. 
Question. Who collected the taxes? 
Answer. The tax collector and receiver. 

Question. Is that a separate office in Georgia from the office of sheriff? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; there are two separate offices connected with the tax business. 
Question. You gave your bond and entered upon the duties of your office ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who was the judge of your circuit? 

Answer. Judge Garnett Andrews. 

Question. A republican or a democrat? 

Answer. A republican. 

Question. A good judge or a bad one? 

Anwer. Well, sir, he was a very good judge. He had been a judge there during the 
war, and ho made a very good judge. He is a very nice gentleman. He is a good 
judge ; but like all the balance of the public officers, he could not do anything in these 
matters. 

Question. Who is the prosecuting attorney of your county ? 

Answer. Mr. Matthews— I cannot state his first name correctly— is our solicitor. 

Question. Is he a democrat or a republican ? 

Answer. He is called a republican. * 
Question. Who is the clerk of your circuit court? 
Answer. R. M. Wilder. 

Question. Is he a democrat or a republican ? 

Answer. He was elected on the republican ticket. He has nothing to do with politics 
at all. He is a quiet man. 

Question. So that your judge, your prosecuting attorney, your clerk, and your sheriff 
were all republicans ? 

* Answer. Yes, sir ; all the officers in the county were elected on the same ticket with 
myself. 

Question. And these officers continued in office as long as you continued to hold the 
office of sheriff? i 

Answer. Yes, sir. v 

Question. And they were all elected as republicans at the same time you were elected? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they were elected on the republican ticket ; I did not say that they 
were elected as republicans. 

Question. Are they all republicans ? 

Answer. I do not say that they are. 

Question. Are they democrats ? 

Answer. I think they are. 

Question. Which of them are democrats ? 

Answer. All of them. 

Question. Have they all turned since ? 

Answer. They were democrats then. 

Question. Do you mean to say that all of these men deceived the people by pretend- 
ing to be republicans, and were elected upon the republican ticket when they were in 
fact democrats ? 

Answer. I do not think they did. 

Question. Did they profess to be democrats when they ran on the republican ticket ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they so avow themselves ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, Did democrats run against them on the democratic ticket? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And you think you were the only genuine republican elected — the only, 
man on either side who called himself a republican ? 
Answer. The only man who stuck to it. 

Question, You were the only man at that election who called himself a republican ? 
Answer. No, sir. 
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Question. Did the judge call himself a republican at that time ? 
Answer. He was not elected ; our judges are appointed by the governor and approved 
by the senate. 
"Question. Is the judge a republican still? 

Answer. I think he is if he could speak the sentiments of his conscience. 
Question. Did the prosecuting attorney, Mr. Matthews, run as a democrat on the re- 
publican ticket ? 
Answer. He got his office irt the same way as the judge. 
Question. Was he appointed by the governor ? 
Answer. I think so. 

Question. You stated they were elected at the san*> time as yourself? 
Answer. I do not thiuk I said they were elected. The judge is appointed by the gov- 
ernor and approved by the senate, and so is the solicitor. 
Question. And they are still republicans ? 

Answer. I cannot say as to their acts now. I can only say what I believe they would 
be if they were allowed to speak their opinions freely. 

Question. Is Mr. Wilder, the clerk, a republican or a democrat ? 
Answer. He is a man who does not deal in politics at all. 
Question. Was he elected at the same time as yourself? 

Answer. Yes, sir. He was nominated both by the republicans and the democrats the 
last time, and was reelected to office. 

Question^ So that the machinery of your courts during all your term of service was 
under the control of the republican party ? 

Answer, I do not think the republican party had any control. These officers were, 
as I said, republicans in feeling; they, made no demonstrations at all; they were just 
moderate and honest men — men willing to abide by the law and support the Govern- 
ment. 

Question. Did you make any more demonstrations than they did ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. How mauy courts were held while you were in office ? 

Answer. One. ✓ 

Question. Onlyon%? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When was that held ? 

Answer. In October, 1868. 

Question, Did any of those offenses of which you have spoken occur after you came 
into office and before your court was held ? 
Answer. Some of them. 
Question. Which? 

Answer. The one in particular which I can mention from a circumstance that I have 
never forgotten, is the case of the negro who was whipped to death near Jameson 
school-house. That occurred on Sunday night and the court met on Monday. 

Question. That was done by disguised men ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; for one of the party that was along told me they whipped the negro 
to death. 
Question, Was he a white man ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When did he tell you that ; before the court was held ? 

Answer. No, sir ; since. Another circumstance which I remember is, that some one 
wrote me a letter (no name was signed to it) stating that this colored man had been 
whipped to death, and telling me that I ought to bring the matter before the court. 
The letter told me to notify Judge Andrews, (the writer of the letter seemed to know 
him,) and to send the coroner down to hold an inquest. The letter gave me the names 
of some witnesses who would swear to the facts as to the parties that whipped the 
negro to death. I went to the coroner and told him the circumstance. He did not go 
down. I went to the solicitor, Mr. Matthews, when he came, and showed him the let- 
ter ; I also showed it to the judge. 

Question. Were any of those named in the letter summoned there ? 

Answer. No, sir, none at all. 

Question. Was the letter laid before the grand jury ? 
Answer. I never heard anything more of it ; nothing was done about it. 
Question. Did you go before the grand jury and communicate the facts which had 
come to your knowledge, and lay before them the letter you had received ? 
Answer. No, sir ; it was not my business. 

Question. You were sheriff of the county ; why was it not your business ? 

Ansiver. Because I could not be a witness ; the facts had not come to my knowledge; 
I had nothing but the report. 

Question. Could you not have laid the letter before the grand jury ? 

Ansiver. That was none of my business ; it was the solicitors business, or it was the 
i judge's business to order the solicitor to do it ; and it was his business to issue a sum- 
mons for the parties whose names were given in the letter. 
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Question. You did not do it yourself? 
Answer. No, sir. 

By Mr. Coburn : 
Question. You gave the letter to the prosecuting attorney? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Beck: 
Question. When were you shot ? 

Answer. In November, 1868, I think; I cannot be precise as to dates. 
Question. When did you leave the county of Warren for the last time to remove to 
Atlanta? 

Answer. I am not certain, but think it was June, 1870. 
Question. More than a year ago ? 
. r Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you been back in Warren County since 1 
Answer. I have not. 

Question. Have any of the cases of killing which you have mentioned occurred since 
the 1st day of January, 1870, or within the last eighteen months? If so, which of 
them ? 

Answer. The case that I mentioned of a man killed on the Hancock side of the 
Ogechee River 

Question. I am speaking of the county of Warren. If any of the cases you have 
mentioned as occurring in that county have happened since January, 1870, 1 want you 
to state it. 

Answer. I do not know that any case I have mentioned where any man was killed in 
the county has occurred since I left there, except the one that was killed in Warrenton 
about three weeks ago. 

Question. That was a fight. I believe ; there were no disguised men concerned in that 
case? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. That occurred in broad daylight ? , 
Answer. No, sir ; it was in the night. 
Question. There was no disguise in that case ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. And the conflict was between two men only ? 

Answer. There was no one concerned, I believe, except the two men ; other parties 
were standing looking on. 

Question. Has there been any case of killing by disguised men in the county of 
Warren since the 1st of January, 1870 ? If you know of any such case I want you 
to state it, and if you do not know of any, I want you to say so. 

Ansiver. As a matter of course I do not know, because I have not been there. 

Question. Have you heard of any ? 

Ansiver. I cannot name a case now that I have heard of positively. If the evi- 
dence is to be read over to me, I mayrecoUect something about that matter and insert it. 

Question. State now what you know; we want no patching up of the evidence after- 
ward. 

Answer. I do not recollect now having stated that I knew of any being killed there 
within that period. 

Question. So that the cases you have spoken of as occurring in the county of Warren, 
occurred x>rior to January, 1870 ? 

Answer. All the cases I have stated of men being killed occurred, according to my 
present recollection, "before that time. 

Question. The case of the attack on yourself was in November, 1868 ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What was the date of the killing of Dr. Darden ? 

Answer. That was in March, 1869; I recollect that distinctly. 

Question. And of the other cases, some were as early as 1867, 1 believe ? 

Ansicer. I do not think I have stated any case of killing in 1867 ; I do not recollect 
now positively that I did. 

Question. The shooting of yourself by the Codys— did you call that a Ku-Klux case ? 

Answer. I understood that they were disguised ; I looked upon it as a disguise. 

Question. They had nothing over their faces, but merely something thrown over their 
heads? 

Ansiver. They had about a yard of cambric. 
Question. Their faces were not covered with it ? 

Answer. It was tied over their faces in a kind of bonnet fashion j and when they were 
looking right straight at me, and when their guns fired, I could discover their faces by 
the flash of their guns. 

Question. Their faces were undisguised ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; but their heads were nmfiied up with this cambric. 
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Question. There were three of those men, you think? 

Answer. I saw three. There appeared to be a dozen when they commenced running. 
There were three who shot at me. 

Question. What quarrel had you had with them before that ? 
Answer. I had had previous to that some difficulties with them. 
Question. What was the eharaeter of those difficulties ? 

Answer. I had been attacked a time or two ; in fact I was attacked by one of them 
one day. I had an execution against one of them in my own right, and I went to have 
that levied upon some property that ho had sold. He came out and attacked and 
abused me a good deal about it. I gave him a kick ; that was all; he went off. He 
was armed. They had attacked me several times and abused me for being a radical. 

Question. TheCodyshad? 

Answer. Yes, sir; a whole crowd of them when they would be drunk. In fact they 
attacked myself and Senator Adkins in a show there ; and I thought they were going 
to kill us both. There were some dozen of them — they and some other parties. 

Question. You never came to blows with any of them except the one yon kicked ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Which one was it you kicked ? 

Answer. That was a Cody ; but none of these I have named. 

Question. And that was the extent of your quarrel with this Cody family, three of 
whom you think shot you ? 

Answer. Yes. sir ; I never had any quarrel. I never quarreled with that man. He 
abused me a good deal and I kicked him. I never passed any words with him. 

Question, I believe you said that on the night when you were shot you had been out 
in the country arresting somebody ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I said I had been out in town on duty connected with my office. 

Question. Do you* remember what duty you were doing that night ? 

Answer. I cannot state it positively. But I know there was a man down there from 
New York, on some business ; I cannot give his name, and I cannot state his business ; 
but I know I was with him until between 10 and 11 o'clock. Generally after going 
home at night to my supper I did not go out again. I was afraid to go out at night. 
Being engaged with this gentleman on that business, I had rather forgotten myself. 
I am satisfied, since I have been shot, that those men had waylaid me several times on 
the same street, to shoot me. When out at night I always went home in company 
with other parties, mostly with Mr. Wellborn, and that prevented mo from being shot. 
I am now satisfied of that because I had heard noises in that same locality. When I 
was shot I had some parties go down, (Dr. Darden was one,) and examine the ground, 
and he said it was trampled a good deal ; he said that alongside the fence where they 
shot, the ground looked as if people had been tramping about there for a considerable 
time. 

Question, Because of the trampled condition of the ground you came to the conclu- 
sion that that was a place where they had been in the habit of trying to waylay you? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I had heard a noise there before when I was going home in com- 
pany with Mr. W T ellborn and other gentlemen that lived in my part of the town. I 
am satisfied that those men had been waylaying me there before. On one night in 
particular I heard a noise, and I ^thought there were calves over in the lot. I went 
next morning to the gentleman who owned the lot, and told him that I thought I 
heard some calves the night before in his patch, and that he had better go and see to 
it. He went and reported that there was no chance for calves or anything of that 
kind to get in. I am satisfied now, in my own mind, that these parties or some others 
were waylaying me there at that time. 

Question. You say that those men who took Dr. Darden out of jail were disguised? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I saw them when they came to my house. 

Question. Have you ever seen any disguised men except those who shot you, and 
\those-who killed Dr. Darden ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. When and where ? 
Answer. I have seen them there in the town. 
Question. When? 

Answer. I have seen them there the latter part of 1867, and in 1868, and up to the 
time I left therein 1869. 

Question. What were they doing when you saw them ? 

Answer. They seemed to be organizing and preparing to go into the country ; and 
generally when they'left and went into the country I heard the next day of outrages, 
whippings, &c., by some unknown parties. 

Question. Were these disguised men riding or walking ? 

Answer. Riding. 

Question. Did you see them in the day-time or at night ! 
Answer. Always at night. 

Question. Did they come by your house or did you see them when you were out in 
the street ? 
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Answer. They have come by my house and I have seen them in the street. 
Question. In bands ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How many together ? * 
Answer. Well, I have seen from twenty to fifty. 
Question. In the streets of Warrenton ¥ 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When did you last see such bands of men there ? 

Answer. I think the last crowd I saw was in February, 1869 — no, I am mistaken ; 1 
believe the last that I saw that I can now call to my attention was on the night that 
they went out to kill and burn the son of old Mr. JefTers. 

Question. When was that ? 

Answer. In 1868, 1 believe. 

Question. The last you saw of them was about that time ? 

Answer. Yes, sir : I believe that was the last I can recollect. I saw some men organ- 
izing that night in town. Myself and another gentleman were together. I have seen 
so much of these things and have been through so much that it is impossible for mo 
to state positively the times. That night myself and a gentleman by the name of Dr. 
Walker, who married a cousin of my wife, were standing talking together. These 
men came in, quite a number, into "town. They were apparently organizing in a cer- 
tain place. They were not disguised at that time. They came in and put their horses in 
the livery stable. He and I stood and watched them for a time, and he said to me, 
" Those men are up to something ; there is going to be something done, and I would 
advise you to go home ; I don't believe it is safe for you to be out here." I told him I 
did not think it was either, and that I would go home. He said he would go home, 
and I think he did. From where we were I had to go by the court-house ; and I 
stopped in the court-house yard some time until these men had pnt on their masks and 
got on their horses and started in the country. I did not see which way they were 
going. The next morning I heard of this colored man being shot and burned. 

Question. It was in March, 1869, that Wallace was killed by Darden ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I believe so. 

Question. Was the killing of Wallace in open day ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; at 9 o'clock in the morning; so they told me. 

Question. You were at that time out in the country arresting some one ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. In a rape case f 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were you ordered to go there by a Mr. Pottle, a lawyer of the town ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; he was the prosecutor and the man who wrote out the warrant for 
the parties. 

Question. When you came back you found that Wallace was killed ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Wallace had threatened Darden ? 
Ansicer. I understand so. 

Question. But had confined himself to publishing him in the paper ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; he had published him in the paper. 

Question. According to what you have heard was Wallace at the time he was killed 
making any demonstration on Dr. Darden ? 
Answa\ None at all ; so parties told me ; he was walking along the street. 
Question. Unarmed or armed ? 

Answer. Armed with a pistol ; so the gentleman told me who saw Darden when he 
shot Wallace. 

Question. He told you that Wallace had a pistol ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He was making no attempt to use it? 
Answer. None at all. 

Question. Darden shot him with a double-barreled shot-gun ? 
Answev. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were they on the same side of the street or on opposite sides? 

Answer. On the same side of the street ; Darden's office was on the second floor, right 
on the corner, and there were some steps that went up to it ; it was a low building ; ' 
I suppose the platform that went into his office was about eight feet high from the 
street ; he was in his office when he saw Wallace coming on the street, right in front 
of his office ; he walked ont on that platform 

Question. Eight feet above him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and shot him from there; the first time b.3 did not throw him, so 
the gentleman told me, who was standing at the court-house, where ho could see ; he 
struck him somewhere about the shoulder ; and Wallace then put his hand to draw his 
pistol ; then Dr. Darden ran down the steps, and shot him in the head. 

Question. Wallace had made no effort to draw his pistol till after he was shot? 
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Answer. This gentleman did not tell me he had. 

Question. Is it known that Wallace saw Darden before he received the first shot ? 

Answer. This gentleman who told me said that Wallace could not help seeing him — 
could not come along without se^hig him, because he came right along in full view ; 
he said that lie saw them both, and that Wallace was bound to see Darden — could not 
help it ; I asked him that question particularly. 

Question, Darden was eight feet above Wallace, on the platform ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and Wallace was coming along — I suppose twenty feet in front of 
him when he was shot ; in fact, the gentlemen told me where Wallace was standing. 

Question. Wallace was shot when he was making no resistance and no attack, as you 
understood ? 

Ansicer. Not that I know of. 

Question. Was not that regarded by people there as a cold-blooded assassination ? 
Answer. I do not know how they looked upon it at all. 

Question. Did you not understand that everybody regarded it as an assassination, 
without giving a man any chance at all ? 
Answer. I do not understand it that way. 

Question, How did the people regard the conduct of Darden in shooting Wallace under 
those circumstances? 

Answer. The people that belonged to Wallace's Ku-Klux crowd (Wallace was captain 
of the company there) looked upon it as an outrage — a willful murder or assassination, 
others did not ; numbers of others said that they did not blame Dr. Darden j that they 
were satisfied Wallace would have killed him, and intended to kill him ; I, myself, 
would shoot you or anybody else if I was satisfied that you had said what I understood 
that Wallace had said in regard to Darden, because I would expect you to kill me, and 
I would kill you in self-defence ; that is my understanding. 

Question. You would do that without giving any show at all to the man you shot, 
and without waiting for any demonstration to be made ? 

Answer. I would not waylay you, but I would meet you on the street and shoot you 
the first time I saw you. I think if a man is justifiable in anything, he is justified in 
anything of that kind. 

Question. You believe in redressing grievances without going through the forms of 
law? 

A nswer. I do when a man makes a declaration of that kind ; but I believe in law and 
order. 

Question. Still you would go out and shoot a man on the street who had made a threat 
against you? 

Answer. A man who had threatened he would kill me ? 

Question. Yes, sir. 
, Answer. I certainly would ; and I think any man else would do it. 

Question, You think that the conduct of Dr. Darden in killing Wallace in the way 
you have described was entirely justifiable ? 

Answer. If the information I have received be true, it is, if anything in the world 
would be justifiable ; and Wallace being known as a murderer himself would be a 
better reason for so doing, and the fact of his being known to belong to that organiza- 
tion. It was his own declaration that he commanded the company that went out and 
killed and burned this negro. That was his own declaration. 

Question. Made to whom ? 

Ansiver. Made to Mr. Jones, the day before Dr. Darden killed Wallace. Mr. Jones 
told me so in the presence of another gentleman. 

Question. That night when, as you stated, the taking out and killing of Dr. Darden 
occurred, you started to Atlanta ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I went to Augusta that night. 

Question. And you went from Augusta to Atlanta ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. After you got to Atlanta you applied for soldiers and got them ? 
Answer. I got them before I went back, but it took some time to do it. 
Question. You took them with you ? 

Answer. No, .sir j they went down and I remained at Atlanta for some time afterward. 

Question. They were at Warrenton when you got there? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and I took a guard of soldiers with me when I did go. 

Question. And sent some in advance ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And when you got back you commenced arresting men ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How many did you arrest ? 

Answer. I cannot state positively. I think I arrested two or three, or four or five ; I 
do not know positively now, there have been so many ins and outs, and everything 
of that sort ; but I know I did arrest some and put them in jail. 

Question. You arrested them by the aid of the soldiers ? 
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Answer. I arrested them myself, but I carried the soldiers with me. 

Question. From whom did you get the warrants for their arrest ? 

Answer. I think the warrants, when I went down the first time, were issued by Mr. 
Smith, a notary public in Fulton County. I got the-warrants in Atlanta before I went 
down, and had them with me when I went. 

Question. They were issued by a notary public ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Why did you not have them issued by your own judges or justices ? 
Answer. They were not convenient, and the other answers the same purpose in our 
State. 

Question. Those warrants were issued in Atlanta ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Upon your affidavit ! 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Where are your affidavits and warrants now ? What officer has them ? 
Answer. I cannot tell you. 

Question. Did the notary public give the warrants to you to execute ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did the authority of the notary public in Atlanta to issue warrants for 
arresting people; reach all over the State ? 
Answer. For those crimes. 

Question.- For the crime of murder or any other crime ? 
Answer. Not " any other crime." I say for those crimes. 
Question. For the crime- of murder ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir; that is my Understanding of the law. 
Question, The law of Georgia or the law of the United States ? 
Answer. The law of Georgia. 

Question. Can a notary rmblic of a county, under the law of Georgia, issue his war- 
rant for a murderer anywhere and send it to any part of the State ? 

Answer, Yes, sir, that is my understanding. In other words I will answer it in this 
way : If a murder was committed, and I knew the fact, and wanted to take out a 
warrant and prosecute the parties, then wherever I might find a notary public or jus- 
tice of the peace, or any officer in our State authorized to issue warrants, I could go to 
him and demand a warrant, by giving the name of the party that committed the 
crime, the name of the party killed or injured, and the county that it was done in. I 
could swear out a warrant and give it to an officer and have the party arrested any- 
where in the State. The party cau then go before any of these officers in any county 
in the State, and, if it is a bailable case, give bond for his appearance before the court 
having jurisdiction to try the case in the county where the crime was committed. 
That is our law. 

Question, The only warrant you had was the warrant issued by the notary public in 
Atlanta ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. With that you went down and arrested the men? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. To whom did you return what you had done, before what officer? [Wit- 
ness hesitates.] To whom did you make a return of the arrests you had made ? 

Ansicer. I made no return at all, except on the warrant. The return is always made 
upon the warrant. 

Question. To whom did you make that return ? 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) 
Question. Before whom did you bring the men ? 

Answer. I made the return on the warrant, that I had arrested so and so, and dated it. 

By Mr. Beck: 
Question. Before whom did you return those men ? 

Answer. I think that I returned them before Mr. Gibson, a notary public in Warren 
County, where the crime was committed. 
Question. That is your recollection ? 

Ansicer. Some of the parties, when I arrested them, I carried before Gibson and he 
attested their bonds. Some of the parties sued out writs of habeas corpus. Writs of habeas 
corpus in my State always come before the ordinary process. Some parties give bonds 
before the ordinary and some before the notary public in the county. 

Question. You think you returned all these warrants before a man named Gibson, a 
notary public — you returned the warrants with the returns upon them to him, stating 
what you had done with the men ? 

Answer. No, sir, these men were brought before him. 

Question. By you ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir ,* and he approved the amounts of their bonds. As for the warrants, 
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I could not say who has them. According to the best of my recollection, they were 
left with my papers in my office. 

Question. Did you return them to Mr. Gibson ? 

Answer. No, sir ; Mr. Gibson had nothing to do with them. 

Question. Who had ? 

Answer. The warrants belonged to me or to the sheriff's offiee. 
Question. And the returns are made on the warrant of arrest ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you not take the warrant with the return to some officer to deliver it 
with the prisoners ? 
Answer. No, sir. 
Question. You kept it ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You think you kept the warrant in this case yourself? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How did you get these men before the military ? 
Answer. I never got but one before the military. 
Question. Who was he ? 

Answer. A man named Martin. After all this trouble that occurred with these par- 
ties — when I had got all the information, as I thought, that would convict the parties 
of the killing of Dr. Darden, I went to Atlanta and saw General Terry. , When I 
arrested certain parties, I had then my plan all laid, if General Terry would suspend 
the writ of habeas corpus in their cases upon my application. He told me to go back 
and make the arrest ; he did not say he would or would not do what I requested him ; 
he told me when I made the arrest to report the case. I went back and in about a 
week I made the attempt to arrest these parties. I only got one of them. That was 
Martin. I informed General Terry that I had arrested a man by the name of Martin, 
charged with aiding in the murder of Dr. Darden and with being a jail-breaker in that 
murder, stating that I was satisfied that two-thirds of that community were Ku-Klux 
and that no justice could be had iu the civil court, and I asked him to suspend the writ 
of habeas corpus. As soon as I had arrested the man, Mr. Pottle served a writ upon me. 
I refused to acknowledge it till I could hear from General Terry. General Terry, upon 
my statement and application, granted the commissioner authority to investigate the 
matter. 

'Question. And suspended the writ of habeas corpus ? 

Answer. That suspended it — bringing it before the military commissioner suspended it. 
Question. He sent you an officer to try the man ? 

Answer. He appointed an officer who was in command of the post there to investigate 
the matter. 

Question. . General Terry sent you a military officer, and authorized him to investi- 
gate it? 

By Mr. Cobuiw : 
Question. Did General Terry authorize this officer to try. the ease ? 
Answer. He authorized him to investigate it. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. And you refused to obey the writ of habeas corpus that Pottle had sued out ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, until I could hear from General Terry. 

Question. After you heard from General Terry you still continued to refuse, and took 
the man before the military officer ? 
Answer. That put an end to it, you know. 

Question. Do you mean that Terry's appointing a military commission put an end to 
Pottle's right to have the writ sued out ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. And Pottle's writ fell ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. We then, iu place of bringing the man before the ordinary of the 
county, brought him before this military officer. 

Question. Give the date of that transaction, as near as you can. 

Ansicer. I think it was the last of May or the first of June, 1870. I cannot state 
positively. • 

Question. Do you know by what authority General Terry was suspending writs of 
habeas corpus and making arrests and authorizing his military officers to investigate 
cases ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I think I do. 
Question. Let us hear it. 

Answer, It was an act of Congress giving him that power. 
Question. An act of Congress passed when— in December, 1869 ? 
Answer. It was passed in December, 1869, 1 think. 

Question. It was by virtue of that act of Congress passed in December, 1869, that 
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General Terry assumed the right to try men by military commission in the State of 
Georgia ? 

Answer. That is my understanding. My understanding is that Congress, by an act, 
appointed General Terry one of the military commanders in the South, and a separate 
clause in that act gave him jurisdiction as to Georgia, to suspend the writ of habeas 
corpus if necessary, and to try any of this Ku-Klux organization for murder by a 
military court. I think it gave him the right not only to investigate, but if he saw 
proper ,to have a regular military court, and try, convict, and execute. That is my 
understanding of the law. I don't think General Terry ever had any disposition to 
use the power that Congress gave him in that particular. That is my notion. 

Question. You would, I suppose, be very much astonished, after the course of things 
in Georgia, if you were to ascertain the fact that Congress never gave him any such 
authority to suspend the writ of habeas corpus, or anything of that kind ? 

Ansiver. Well, I do not know ; I have read the acts of Congress, as I thought, pretty 
well ; and say now that that was my understanding — that he had the right. 

Question. That was the practice down there at any rate ? 

Ansiver. No, sir ; they did not practice it. I say General Terry never showed any 
disposition to exercise that authority which I understand was given to him. 

Question. The investigation of Martin's case was commenced before the military 
officer ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. How long did that investigation continue ? 

Answei\ Four days. 

Question. Who swore the witnesses ? 

Answer. The military officer. 

Question. Who examined them in behalf of the United States ? 
Answer. I did. 

Question. Who was the counsel for the defense ? 
Answer. Mr. E. H. Pottle. 

Question. Who acted as marshal or sheriff in bringing up the witnesses ? 
Answer. I did ; I had it done. 
Question. By officers of your own ? 

Ansiver. I sent my guard j I had a guard j and I usually sent them out with the 
summonses. 

Question. When you speak of a guard do you mean you sent your soldiers to bring up 
the witnesses ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. The military officer heard the case ; and you called the witnesses and ex- 
amined them for the prosecution ? 

Answer. A military officer took down the evidence ; and Mr. Pottle had a clerk of his 
own to take down the evidence on his side. 

Question. After the investigation proceeded four days what was done ? 

Answer. We then compromised. 

Question. In what way ? 

Answer. I have the whole of that compromise in a newspaper here— every word 
sworn to. 

Question. State the substance of that compromise. 

Answer. On the night of the fourth day's trial this officer sent a non-commissioned 
officer to my house, asking me to report to his tent. I had gone to bed, being very 
"tired. I got up, though, and reported to his tent, which was about half a mile distant, 
as quickly as I could. When I got there he asked me if I wanted to ruin that whole 
people. I think that was the first question he asked me. 

Question. Was that the non-commissioned officer ? 

Answer. No, sir ; this was the officer who was investigating the matter. 

By Mr. Coburn : 
Question. What was his name ? 
Answer. Terbett, or Tarbett. 
Question. What was his rank f 

Ansiver. Captain of Company F, Eighteenth Infantry. 
By Mr. Beck : 

Question. Who was the ordinary of that county at that time? 

Answer. Dr. Hubert. When Major Terbett asked me whether I wanted to ruin that 
whole people, I told him I did not. He told me that Mr. Pottle, the lawyer who was 
defending Martin, had been there with Mr. Heath, a former sheriff, and they had stated 
to him that they would give up the five men whom the evidence as then taken would 
convict ; that they would not defend them any further if the case could stop ; that 
they did not want the case to go any further. I told him that I was not prepared to 
agree to any such thing; but I would see him next morning. Next morning I met 
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him at the court-room ; and he still insisted that I should accept the proposition. Ho 
gave me the reasons why he thought I ought to accept it. One of them was, that two 
of these five men were men that were engaged in shooting me ; that by consenting to 
this arrangement I would make that matter all right. Another reason he gave was, 
that under the governor's proclamation, offering $5,000 reward for each of these parties, 
I would get that under the compromise, for their conviction ; and he thought that 
that ought to satisfy me. 

Question. That was $25,000 altogether? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I told him that it would satisfy me as an individual to convict 
those live men, and more especially the two that shot me. I then told him that if 
they would agree to a proposition I would make, I would accept the proposition. I 
then stated what I had concluded. That was, that if ho would open the court, and 
Mr. Pottle, their attorney, would, before witnesses, admit that under the evidence then 
taken down these parties were guilty of the murder, (I understood that to mean that 
he would go before any court, military or civil, or any other that might convene — 
the parties were theu under bonds,) if he would state that under the evidence, and 
under the compromise he had made with me, these parties were guilty of that crime, 
and these Jbondsmen would bring them before any court that might convene, either 
military or civil, or the bondsmen beheld iesponsible — and they were all responsible 

Question. In other words, Pottle was to enter a plea of guilty, whereby you would be 
entitled to that $25,000 reward ? 

Answer. Well, that was a question which came up under the proclamation offering 
the reward. There was not a decision by any of that party that I was entitled to the 
$25,000. Nor was it a compromise on that part at all. 

Question. But your object was to have such an order entered as would enable you to 
got that $25,000 ? 

Answer. To try to get it. . 

Question. To claim it by virtue of having obtained a conviction ? 
Answer. For convicting these parties. 

Question. And you regarded the entry by Pottle of their guilt as being a conviction 
of them, so that nothing remained to be done but to enter up judgment before some 
court on that admission? 

Ansiuer. Yes, sir; I thought that would hold good. 

Question. You thought you would get your $25^000 ; and that was your consideration 
in making the compromise, so far as you were individually concerned? 

Answer. I will not say that that was my object ; that was not my object. 

Question. That was a pretty important consideration in the transaction ? 

Answer. Well, it may have been an incident; but I do not say that it was my object; 
I would not do a thing of that sort. 

Question. But you expected to get the reward ? 

Answer. If I was entitled to it. 

Question. And you thought that that arrangement entitled you to it? 

Answer. I did not know whether it would or not ; it has not entitled me to it yet. 

Question. Did you not believe it would ? 

Answer. Well, I thought there was a doubt, and a considerable doubt. 

Question. But the object you had in view was to put yourself in a position where you. 
would be likely to get it ? 

Answer. Well, I thought there was a doubt whether I would get it. In our State 
there is a great question whether an officer would be allowed the reward in. any case. 
I had that in view ; I knew all that ; I knew what the law was ; and, therefore, I 
could not say that it was for that reason I accepted the compromise. 

Question. Yon said a little while ago that you were still trying to get it. 

Answer. I am making some move to get it if I am entitled to it. 

Question. What move are you making in that direction ? 

Answer. If the law entitles me to it, then I want it as a matter of course, just like 
you would want your salary for your services. If the. law does not entitle me to it, I 
make no claim at all. 

Question. What efforts are you making in the direction of getting it ? 

Answer. I am trying to bring these parties before the court for their conviction ; and 
then, if I am entitled upon that conviction under the law, I will ask for the reward ; if 
I am not, I will never say a word about it ; I will do it as my duty. 

Question. You say that that compromise was entered into ? 

Answer. I do say so. 

Question. Why was it not carried out? 

Answer. I cannot answer that question ; I have my ideas. 

Question. Give us your opinion as to why it wks not carried out. 

Answer. It is merely a supposition ; I have nothing to base it upon, only my own 
ideas. 

Question. Give us your idea. 
15 G 
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Ansicer. My idea was that this officer had been manipulated by this man Pottle, wh« 
was defending those parties, and by that Ku-Klux organization. 
Question. What do you mean by the word "manipulated?" 
Answer. Well, "manipulated" means not to give full facts. 
Question. Do you mean to say that you think he had been paid ? 

Answer. I would not say that he was paid or that he was not. I would just as soon 
believe that he was as that he was not. 

Question. But you think he was "manipulated; " we will use that word. 

Answer. I think he was rather manipulated from carrying out what a man ought to 
carry out under the circumstances. 

Question. By means of money f 

Answer. I do not know whether it was by means of money, or whether it was by 
other influences that were brought to bear upon him ; I could not say. Probably there 
was a good deal of all of it mixed together; it is not for me to say; I canuot say 
truthfully. 

Question. That compromise fell ? 

Answer. That compromise was never carried out. If the officer had in good faith 
carried out the compromise, if he had reported these facts to General Terry, as he prom- 
ised me to do when he adjourned the court (the court never broke up ; he simply 
adjourned the court till he could go to Atlanta) — if he had gone there and laid these 
facts before General Terry, that whole thing would have been a success ; these parties 
would have been found guilty, and a great deal of trouble in that country would have 
stopped. I am satisfied of that. 

Question. Did you go to Atlanta yourself immediately afterward ? 

Answer. I was sent to Atlanta. 

Question. By whom ? 

Answer. I cannot tell you. I was sent there under arrest ; a United States officer 
carried me there under arrest. 

Question. How long after that compromise were you arrested ? 

Answer. A very short while afterward ; I cannot state positively. 

Question. About how long ? 

Answer. Inside of twenty-four hours, I suppose. 

Question. You were arrested the same day, or the next day ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. On what charge ? 

Answer. I never saw any warrant or anything. 

Question. You know what the charge was, I presume? 

Answer. The officer who arrested me said they had accused me of being bribed. I 
never saw any warrant or any papers of any kind. 

Question. You were sent to Atlanta under a military guard ? 
Answer. An officer went, and I believe he had three meu with him. 
Question. You were sent there on a charge of bribery? 
Answer. Yes, sir. I was sent to Atlanta by my own request. 
Question. You were arrested for bribery? 

Answer. I was arrested ; and when the officer arrested me he told me that that was 
the charge. 

Question. Were you arrested for anything else ? 

Answer. They never told me anything else. 

Question. Have you never been arrested for anything else ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What else ? 

Answer. I was arrested for false imprisonment. 
Question. When was that arrest made ? 
Answer. Since this compromise. 
Question. How long after the compromise ? 
Answer. Directly afterward. 

Question. Were you arrested for false imprisonment while you were still under arrest 
for receiving bribes ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I had been turned loose. They did not keep me under arrest but 
about twenty-four hours. 

Question. When you got to Atlanta, where did you go ? 

Answer. To the McPherson Barracks. They carried me out one evening, and turned 
me loose the next morning. 

Question. Did you have a hearing before any officer ? 
Answer. No, sir; none at all. 

Question. Did you know why you were discharged ? 

Answer. No, sir. I employed some lawyers to carry out this compromise, and to 
defend me on the charge of bribery. All went to nothing — I never knew how. 
Question. Who were the lawyeis you employed? 
Answer. Gartrell and Stephens. 
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Question, Are they lawyers in Atlanta now ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they never report to yon what they hi$ done to get yon clear ? 
Answer. They just told me the thing had come to an end. 
Question. Is that all they said ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. They never told you any of the particulars? 
Answer. They never told me any of the particulars. 

Question. Did they not tell you any of the proceedings they had taken in order to 
defend you, more than the simple fact that they had got you clear ? 
Answer. They never told me they had got me clear. 
Question. What did they tell you ? 

Answer. They just told me to make myself easy ; that there would be no more trouble 
about it. 

Question. Did they say whether they had applied to a military or a civil tribunal to 
get you clear ? 

Answer. No, sir; I never asked them. I just paid them a' fee. 
Question. What fee did you pay them ? 
Answer. One thousand dollars. 
Question. That was the whole of it f 

Anstcer. Yes, sir ; that was to defend me, and to carry out this compromise. 
Question. Did yon pay this §1,000 before you were released or afterward ? 
Anstcer. Afterward. 
Question. The same day ? 

Anstcer. No, sir ; I do not think it was the same day. 
Question. How long afterward ? 

Answer. I cannot say positively ; it was not a great while. 
Question. When was it they told yon the thing was at an end ? 
Answer. I think it was about the same time, within a day or so. 

By Mr. Pool : 

Question. You spoke of paying §1,000 to get you clear and to carry out the compromise. 
Was that for both services ? , , 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. You paid that money to those lawyers within a day or two of the time you 
were taken to Atlanta ? 
Answer. It was within a day or two after I had been released. 
Question. Did you see your lawyers on the day of your release ? 
Answer. I think I did. 

Question. What did they say to you on the day of your release ? Was it then that 
they told you it was all over If 

Answer. I cannot say positively whether it was then or not ; it was within two or 
three days anyhow. 

Question. You do not know to this day whether they applied to a civil or a military 
court, or what means they used to get you clear If All yon know is that they told you 
it was all over, and you gave them the .$1,000 ? 

Anstcer. Well, they went to General Terry ; that is what they told me. What took 
place between them and General Terry I do not know anything about. That was 
none of my business, as I thought. I employed them, and I thought they were capable ; 
they knew everything that occurred. I simply employed them as I would employ any 
lawyer, and gave my case over to them, and simply waited their action. 

Question. Were you under arrest when you employed them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What did you employ them to do ? 

Answer. I employed them to defend me against the charge of bribery, provided there 
was any charge. I did not know that there was any charge ; I had never seen any 
warrant. 

Question. What else did you employ them to do at that same time ; I mean the time 
when you were under arrest ? 

Answer. My understanding was that if I was prosecuted in the courts, either civil or 
military, npon the charge of -bribery, they were to defend me. That was my under- 
standing ; and I agreed to pay so much. 

Question. How much ? 

Answer. One thousand dollars ; and I gave them all the facts that had occurred. I 
gave them this compromise ; and in the defense of the prosecution for bribery, if there was 
any, they were to use all the facts that I have stated here. That was my understati- 
ng with them. 

Question. You think you have now stated substantially the terms on which you em- 
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ployed them, what they agreed to do, and what you agreed to pay ? If there was any- 
thing further embraced in the contract, state it. 

Answer. I think I have stated all, according to my understanding. 

Question. They were to get you clear, and were to use all the facts with which you 
furnished them relative to that compromise, in any matter that might come up against 
yon ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And next morning you were released ; and in a day or two you paid them 
this fee of $1,000 ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was it after your release on that occasion that you were arrested for false 
imprisonment ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. How long after ? 

Answer. I think it was inside of a month— somewhere thereabout. 
Question. Was that arrest made in Atlanta ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That was after you had left Warren County for the last time ? 
Answei\ Yes, sir. 

Question. You left Warren County in March or April of last year ? 
Answer. May or June, I think I said; I am not positive, though, about dates. 
Question. About a year ago ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When you were arrested for false imprisonment, was the process served on 
you by a military or a civil officer ? 
Ansiver. By a civil officer. 

Question. Before whom was the warrant for false imprisonment sued out ; in what 
form did this arrest for false imprisonment come ! 

Answer. I had the warrants in my possession for a long time. 

Question. You mean the warrants against you for false imprisonment ? 

Answer. I had them all in my own possession for a long time. In my State the wit- 
nesses go before the grand jury and make affidavit. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland:) 
Question. And upon that proceeding the grand jury find true bills ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, The judge alone can issue the warrants. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. Then you were indicted for false imprisonment by a grand jurv of Warren 
County ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Before Judge Andrews ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. With Mr. Matthews prosecuting? 

Answer. I suppose so ; I do not know whether he prosecuted or not ; sometimes he 
appointed a lawyer to act for him ; I do not think he ever goes down there ; he ap- 
points a solicitor in that county to act ; he won't go down there himself. 

Question. At any rate, you were indicted by a grand jury of Judge Andrews's court ? 

Ansiver. It was in his court; I am not certain whether Judge Andrews was presiding, 
or Judge Gibson, from Augusta : but it was in that court. I understood that Judge 
Gibson had been down there to hold court. 

Question. Is Judge Gibson an appointee of Governor Bullock? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they all get their offices the same way. 

Question. You were arrested in Atlanta ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you give bond for your appearance ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Has the case been tried? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Is it still pending ? 

Ansiver. Well, there is a pardon in the case. 

Question. You were pardoned by Governor Bullock in advance of trial ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Would you not have had a right, under the laws of Georgia, to remove that 
trial from the county of Warren to any other county of the State where there was no 
difficulty or danger t 

Answer. No, sir.' 

Question. Do not the laws of Georgia allow a change of venue where the defendaut 
makes it appear that he cannot get justice in the county where the offense was com- 
mitted, or is not safe in going there personally ? 
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Answei: He can remove the case into an adjoining county in the same judge's juris- 
diction; he cannot go any further. 

Question. Provided the same objection applies to the adjoining county, can he not 
skip that county ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I think not. That is my recollection of the law. 

Question. So you applied to Governor Bullock and were pardoned ? 

Answer. I never applied to him at all. 

Question. Who did apply to him for you? 

Answei\ I suppose my lawyers did, or somebody else; I never did. 

Question. Who were your lawyers ? 

Answer. Gartrell and Stevens, as I have already said. 

Question. I observe that one of these newspapers which you have here alludes to 
charges of perjury which have been made against yon ? 

Answer. No, sir'; I do not think anything of that sort is alluded to there. 

Question. I observe this clause : "The day was, in ante bellum times, when the name 
of 1 Chap. Norris ' was a sesame of respectability and welcome in his native county of 
Warren. Now it is coupled with charges of perjury and bribery." 

Answer. They charged me with that in their journal ; it was no charge before a grand 
jury. It is not connected at all wi'th this thing. 

Question. Then you have been charged in the journals of your county with perjury? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I have beeu charged with everything — with stealing, murder, and 
everything in the world that a man could think about. 

Question. Have you indeed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. The journals of your county have charged you, then, with perjury as well 
as other crimes f 

Answer. They have charged me with everything. They have charged General Grant 
with perjury, and stealing, and everything else. 

Question. It is terrible to associate you with General Grant. 

Answer. They charge everybody that is opposed to Ihem with these crimes. 

Question. Do you state it as a fact that everybody who opposes them in politics is 
charged with bribery and murder? 

Answer. Not everybody. 

Question. Did you not say so just now ? 

A nswer. I do not know that I did. When I say " everybody * I mean those in that 
section. 

Question. Then I understand you to say that every republican in that section of coun- 
try is charged by his political opponents with perjury, bribery, murder, and like of- 
fenses? 

Answer. Yes, sir; in this paper published in that town, you will find a communica- 
tion showing how they make charges of that kind. When I say they charge " every- 
body," I mean everybody that they know ; I do not mean everybody. 

Question. How did you come to get possession of that note for $5,000, and when ; did 
you get it on the day it bears date — February 4, 1870 ? 

Answer. Well, just before that they agreed to pay me that much money and did not 
do it ; and then they agreed to give me that note. 

Question. Was that after you had gone down there with the soldiers and commenced 
making arrests ? 

•Answer, I cannot say whether these parties were under arrest at that time or not ; I 
cannot answer that question positively ; it was some time thereabout. 

Question. I want you to state the history of that note, which, with its indorsements, 
is in the following form : 

"Warren County, Georgia, 

" February 4, 1870. 

" One day after date, we, or either of us, promise to pay J. C. Norris, sheriff of said 
county, five thousand dollars, for value received. 

" W. W. SWAIN. 
1 "P. M. HILL. 

" JOHN K. SWAIN. 

" Indorsements : 

" Received on the within fifteen hundred and thirty dollars, this February 4, 1870. 

"W. w. s. 

" Received on the within seven hundred dollars, February 15, 1870. J. R. S. 

" Received on the within four hundred and fifty dollars, this February 19, 1870. 
" Received on the within note five hundred and seventy dollars, this 28th February, 
1870. 

" T. M. BROWN." 
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When did you receive that note, for what consideration, and under what circum- 
stances ? 

Answer, I received it on the day of its date. 
Question. Under what contract ? 

Answer. For injuries done my person, my family, and my property. 
Question. By whom 1 

Answer. By these parties I named — the Codys, who shot me, and the Ku-Klux gen- 
erally. 

Question. Were any of the men who signed that note concerned in committing the 
injuries upon you ? 

Answer. No, sir. If they were, I never had any reason to think it. 

Question. How did they come to give you that note ? State all the circumstances — 
why these particular men came to give you that note % 

Answer. I will state it as correctly as I can. They gave it to me as a compromise for 
injuries done my person, my property, and my family. 

Question. Had any of these men done any of these injuries ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

'Question. How did they come to give it to you ? 

Answer. They did it, I suppose, for the parties who had injured me by shooting and so 
on ; they did it as agents or something of that kind. I cannot answer your question 
any plainer than that. « 

Question. At the time the note was given, was no reason assigned by them why they 
should give you the note in their individual names ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Why were you styled in the body of the note u sheriff of Warren County ?" 
Answer. Mr. Swain wrote the note himself, and signed it. I never asked him that 
question. 

Question. Did he say anything to you as to the reason why he signed it, and why the 
other two gentlemen signed it ? 

Answer. He told me he thought, as I had been run from my home for a year, and 
received the injuries I had, it was justice to me that that people should remunerate 
me some for those injuries ; and he said that the people were willing to do it. That was 
the transaction, and those parties paid the money that appears by the indorsement. 

Question. T. M. Brown, who signs one of the indorsements, does not appear to be either 
the owner of the note or one of the makers of it ? 

Answer. Well, he came to me, and said that he wanted to pay a certain amount of 
money on the note which I had for injuries given me. I handed him the note, and he 
put the credit on it in his own handwriting and handed me the money. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) 
Question. That was to show who paid the money ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, to show who paid the money. I wanted everything to show for 
itself. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. You said you made a deposit of the money received upon the note ? 
'Answer. Yes sir. 

Question. Where, with whom, and for what purpose did yon do that ? 

Answer. I do not want to state the party's name positively, if you will excuse me. I 
can give you all the facts, and why I did it, and all about it. I was looking forward 
and thinking that those parties, with all their ingenuity, were trying to do me all the 
harm they possibly could; and I did not know but they would attempt to bring me 
up at some time upon charges of bribery or anything else ; and I simply wanted 
to keep that money to show for itself, and this note to show for itself,* and I deposited 
the money with that view, and with parties who were not allowed to use one dollar of 
it, but to hold it till auy time when I might call for it for any emergency that might 
come up. 

Question. State the names of the parties you deposited it with. 
Answer. I deposited it with Gordon, Willis & Co., bankers, at Atlanta. 
Question. Did yon make the deposits as each payment was received ? 
Answer. No, sir; I deposited air the money with them at one time. 

Question. When did you make that deposit ; was it before your arrest by the mili- 
tary authorities, or afterward ? 
Answer. A good while before ; I made it some time before that compromise. 
Question. Did you explain to those bankers the reason why you deposited the money f 
Answer. It is my understanding that I did. 

Question. Did you make a special deposit, to be held differently from any other money 
that yon had there ? 
Answer. I did. 

Question. For a given purpose. If so, for what purpose % 
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Answer. I went first with the money to James's bank in Atlanta, and tried to deposit 
the money there on these stipulated terms. 

Question. What stipulated terms ? -» 

Answer. That I- wanted the money held upon a special deposit, and not used for any 
purpose ; that it might be called for at any time. I stated that from circumstances 
connected with the money I did not want it used for any purpose at all. I do not know 
all the statements I made to them ; but they refused to take the money at that bank. 
1 then went down to see Mr. Willis, a friend of mine, and, as my recollection serves 
me, gave him to understand the surroundings of this money, and he agreed to take it 
upon special deposit ; the money was placed in a large envelope, sealed up by myself, 
and my name written upon the back, with a statement of the amount ; and he gave 
me a certificate for the money on a special deposit. 

Question. Did you explain to him anything about this note or its payments, or did 
you do nothing more than just make a special deposit of that money ? 

Answer, I said more to him than simply asking him to take the money. I gave him 
to understand the reason why I wanted to make this special deposit. 

Question. Did you give him the history of the Swain note ? 

Answer. I will not say that I mentioned the note to him, but he understood my pur- 
pose. 

Question. Did he understand that you had a special reason for keeping the money as 
a special deposit ? 
Ansiver. Yes, he understood my purpose. 

Question. You are not prepared to say that you told Mr. Willis anything about the 
note? 

Answer. When I was preparing the statement which is published in the paper which 
I have here, I went to him and asked him if he would allow me to use his name as the 
one I had deposited this money with, and to state the understanding upon which it 
was deposited. He told me that he did not want me to do so ; that he did not want 
his name to come out in connection with it. He said it would not amount to anything ; 
that it would not do me or him any good ; that there was no necessity for it ; and ho 
asked me not to do it. So I left that out. 

Question. The killing of Mr. Adkins was not done by disguised men at all ? 

Ansiver. I never said that it was, or that it was not. 

Question. What is your information — that it was or was not ? 

Ansiver. I said he was shot, as I supposed, from ambush. I do not know whether the 
men were disguised or not — that is, I do not know whether there was a mask on their 
faces or not. 

Question. Was it not supposed that the two men on horseback, who galloped past his 
wife while she was in the buggy, were the men who killed him ? 
Ansiver. His wife thought so. 
Question. Do you believe that f 
Ansiver. I think they were the parties. 

Question. What makes you think they were in ambush. Why may it not have been a 
case of open violence without ambush, if they were on the highway with their guus ? 

Answer. I have heard from parties who went and examined the ground, and from his 
wife, that they saw the signs where these parties had secreted themselves, probably in 
a blind behind a fence, or behind a tree, and as the old man came along and got close 
to them they shot him. 

Question. Those men on horseback were behind him, going in the same direction ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, they were going in the same direction when his wife saw them. That 
is what she told me. 

Question. Is it supposed that they rode past him and then hid themselves, or that 
they shot him* when they overtook him? 

Answer, I think that "the roads forked, and that they headed biiri. That was the 
understanding of these persons who made the 'examination ; I think they saw the 
tracks of the horses. I give this merely as the statement of his wife and the others. 

Question. What was your majority when you were elected sheriff? 

Answer. I think about 600. 

Question. What was the whole vote at that election ? 
Answer. About 1,100 whites and 1,300 negroes. 
Question. That was a pretty full vote for that county ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. I see by the census that your county has only 10,000 people ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, that was a full election. 

Question. Have there been any elections there since ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I believe there was one last October. 

Question. Do you recollect what was the vote then ? 

Answer. I do not. I was told it was about half what it was before. 

Question. That was the election for members of Congress ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Question. Has there been no State election recently ? 

Answer. They elected members of the legislature and county officers at the same 
time. 

Question. What proportion of the property in Warren County is owned by the white 
people, as compared with the blacks ? 

Answer. The whites own it all. I think that some of the blacks own a few little lots 
in the town ; but if they own a foot of land in the county I do not know it. 

Question. Is there any superabundance of labor there, or does it require all the labor 
that can be obtained to work those lands? 

Answer. They had plenty of labor, but their cruelty, through this Ku-Klux organiza- 
tion, has run out a great deal of it. 

Question. They needed all the labor they had ? 

Answer. They needed all they had at the start ; they would have been better off if 
they had kept it and used it properly. 

Question. The white people own all the land, and they need all the labor ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Yet you think they are running off their own labor ? 
Answer. They are running it off. 

Question. Does not that make them suffer considerably for want of it f 

Answer. It does make a good many of them. There are a good many there this year 
who cannot get any labor at all, I understand. 

Question. Still they run it off, you think, just because they can do so? 

Answei\ Yes, sir ; 1 talked with them upon this subject myself, and told them that 
they would ruin the country; that their land would not be worth ten cents an acre if 
they ran all the negroes out, and I asked them what they wanted to do it for. They 
said they intended to use the negro as a negro, or they would not use him at all. 

Question. Did some of the leading men tell you that ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who f 

Answer. I have heard Judge J. M. Roberts speak of it. Ho is an old gentleman 
there — a great friend of mine in days gone by. 

Question. Name any others of the leading men whom you have heard make such a 
remark. 

Anstcer. It is a mighty hard matter for a man to go to work and give the names of 
parties. I have heard Judge Roberts speak of it frequently. 
Question. Is he a democrat ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I think I have heard William ' Ricketson say the same thing. I 
think I could give the names of a good many more. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poland :) 

Question. In regard to the killing of Dr. Darden, you applied to General Terry, and 
he sent this officer to investigate the matter ? 

Answer. The officer was already there ; he was commanding the post at Warrenton. 

Question. General Terry authorized him to investigate this affair ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; that was what I supposed ; he went at it on my application. 

Question. You seem to understand that his issuing that order was of itself a sus- 
pension of the writ of habeas corpus f 

Answer. No, sir ; not necessarily. 

Question. Do you understand that General Terry ever made any order suspending the 
writ of habeas corpus I 
Answer. Not necessarily. 
Question. Do you understand that he did ? 
Answer. No, sir; I do not know that he did. 

Question. You do not understand that he made any direct order suspending the writ 
of habeas corpus in that county ? 
Answer, No, sir ; I never understood myself to say so. 

Question. There was a writ of habeas corpus prayed out before the ordinary ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; there had been several writs served on me. 

Question. In the case of this man, Martin, did they pray out a writ of habeas corpus ? 
Did the ordinary issue a writ of habeas corpus in Martin's case ? 
Answer. I do not know positively that he did. 
Question. Do you kuow whether he did or not ? 

Answer. I cannot state that he did or that he did not ; my memory does not serve me 
positively about that. 

• Question. You cannot say whether a writ of habeas corpus was got out in favor of Mar- 
tin or not ? 

Answer. I cannot ; but they came to me for that purpose, I think. 
Question. Came to you and talked about it ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. If they did sue out a writ of habeas corpus in that particular case, I 
think that the thing was understood. When this writ was served on me, or when they 
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talked of serving it on me — I will not say/that they did serve it on me — I think I told 
them I was going to make an application to General Terry, and that they should wait un- 
til I heard from General Terry before they sued out the writ ; or, if they had sued it out, 
to hold it, and wait till I heard from him, and that if he did not grant the investiga- 
tion, then I would acknowledge the writ and bring out the prisoner before Dr. Hubert 
or any other officer. 

Question. Whether they did, in point of fact, get a writ of habeas corpus you do not 
recollect ? 
A nswer. I do no»fc recollect positively. 

Question. You do not know that General Terry ever issued any order suspending the 
writ of habeas corpus in that county, at any time ? 
Answer. No, sir; I never saw it. 
Question. Did you ever hear of any such order ? 

Answer. No, sir. Mr. Pottle, in his attacks upon me, charged that the writ of habeas 
corpus had been suspended ; but it never was my understanding. 
Question. You never knew of any order suspending the writ of habeas corpus t 
Answer. I never had any. 
Question. You never heard of any ? 
.Answer. No, sir — nothing but what he said about it. 

By Mr. Coburn : 
Question. Are you a practicing lawyer? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You have never studied law ? 

Answer. No, sir ; not to make it a profession. 

Question. You do not pretend to have a knowledge of the law ? 

Answer. No, sir ; not a legal knowledge of it. 

Question. You were interrogated considerably as to whether any murders have taken 
place in Warren County since 1870. I want to know whether the reign of terror was 
not complete before that time — whether any more murders were necessary to get the 
poor negroes under subordination ? 

Answer. I think there had been plenty to get them under all the subordination that 
anybody might want. 

Question. They were not entirely free from terror in that county at the beginning of 
1870? 

Answer. They were not. 

Question. In what condition were they at the beginning of 1870. as to intimidation 
or fear of the Ku-Klux ? 
Answer. They were in great dread of them. 

Question. Have they been relieved of that dread or terror since that time ? 
Answer. I think not, up to this time. I think they are in dread every night of their 
lives from that organization. 

By Mr. Pool : 

Question. Have there been any whippings in that region lately ? 

Answer. The negroes who came up to Atlanta a couple of weeks ago told me that 
there had been a good deal of whipping ; but I did not ask them any questions about 
it ; they said they were fixing to get away as soon as they could. 

Question, You understood them to say there had been a good many whippings lately ? 
' Answer. Yes, sir ; this year. 



Washington, D. C, July 24, 1871. 
Hou. JOHN H. CHRISTY sworn and examined. 

The Chairman, (Mr. Pool.) This witness having been called at the instance of the 
minority, Mr. Blair or Mc. Beck will please begin his examination. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. Tell the committee where you reside, and how long you have resided 
there. 

Answer. I reside in Athens, Clarke County, Georgia, and have resided there about 
twenty-six years, there and in the vicinity. I have a little farm just out of town, 
where I am sometimes ; but I have been in the county for twenty-six years. 

Question, What public positions have you held or aspired to in the State of Georgia 
during that time ? I ask you that question in order that when you answer we may 
understand exactly your status there, and the means of information you possess. 

Answer. I have held very few public positions, and I do not know that I have ever 
aspired to any. I was twice elected to Congress from my district. I was a member 
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of the State convention that formed the new constitution in 1865, under President 
Johnson's reconstruction. 

Question. When were you elected to Congress? 

Answer* I was first elected in 1865, and I was again elected at the military election in 
1858 ; those were the two first elections after the war. 

Question. Have you a pretty general acquaintance in that portion of Georgia, espe- 
cially in the congressional district of which Clarke County forms a part? 

Answer. I have a very general acqnaintance in that district ; I do not know lml 
what I know every man in it of any prominence, and a great many others. I have 
attended the courts in my circuit and in adjoining circuits, and I have a considerable 
acquaintance in some of the other congressional districts in other parts of the Sta' e. 
I have lived in the State a long time, and the town where I live is the seat of the 
State University, and people come there from all parts of the State, especially on 
commencement occasions ; in that way I have become acquainted with many of the 
prominent men of the State. Besides that I have myself traveled over a great deal of 
the State. 

Question. Have you ever canvassed your congressional district as a politician? 

Answer. No, sir ; I have not. On one occasion, when I was a candidate, I was 
a member of the State convention, and the election occurred a day or two after, I 
returned from Milledgeville. On the other occasion when 1 was a candidate I was 
afiiicted with bronchitis, so that I could not address the people, and I did not go away 
from home. 

Question. We desire particularly to know the present condition of your j>eople as to 
law and order; whether or not the laws can be enforced there, and whether life and 
property are secure; whether there have been any operations by disguised men, or any 
outrages committed by them. Go on and tell all about it, without being specially 
interrogated. 

Answer. From all the information I have, from my own observation and from infor- 
mation from other sources, I think that portion of the State of Georgia, at least, is as 
quiet and orderly as it ever has been since I have lived in the State. After I received 
my summons here I saw a judicial officer who happened to meet me in my town. I had 
no statistics to refer to, and no data of that sort, but I inquired of him about it, and 
obtained his opinion. * 

Question. Who was he ? 

Answer. The Hon. Mr. Jackson, the ordinary of our county. The court-house is not 
in our town, but seven miles from our town. He tells me that he is satisfied the laws 
are now enforced as well as they ever were, and that there arc no more violations of 
law now than during the same period before the war. He gave that as his opinion to 
me last Tuesday or Wednesday. I have the same opinion myself from having visited 
the courts generally. Judge Davis, the judge of our circuit — it is not a circuit of but 
three counties as that colored man swore to here ; he did not know any better ; it is a 
large circuit — Judge Davis is a republican, and a very upright and good man. He is of 
the same opinion that I am, and I have talked with him frequently about it, that there 
is no more difficulty in enforcing the law there than we have always had. If a man 
violates the law he escapes if he can. The difficulty we have labored under is 
that these criminals are pardoned after the courts convict them, and sometimes 
before they are brought to trial. This leads to some acts of violence, although I have 
denounced them as acts of violence through my newspaper. But parties have palliated 
them, saying that they were done because they knew the parties would finally escape; 
that if brought into the courts and convicted they would be pardoned. 

Question. Yon have a right to speak of matters upon information upon which you 
can rely. We do not in this committee limit witnesses to their own personal knowledge, 
but they can give such information as they rely upon ; in other words, hearsay. State 
any acts of lawlessness, and the causes of them, about which you know or have relia- 
ble information. 

Answer. I can give you a few occurrences that have happened in our own county ; 
they are what we may call specimens of the lawlessness we have in the State generally. 
So far as I know, the first act of lawlessness I remember after the war was the killing 
of a negro. Nobody knew who did it, but suspicion rested upon a confederate soldier 
from Kentucky who was stopping there in our county. Finding out that suspicion 
rested upon him he left. When the superior court came on there was a true bill found 
against him ; I was foreman of the grand jury myself. Of course the testimony before 
the grand jury was all ex parte. Some time afterward, perhaps a year or two, ho came 
back into that county, was apprehended, brought to trial, and was acquitted. In the 
trial, both sides were heard. The evidence, what there was of it, was entirely circum- 
stantial ; nobody saw him commit the act ; there was no direct proof against him, and 
he was acquitted. That was the first violation of law of any magnitude that I remem- 
ber after the war. The next occurrence I recollect was this : a confederate soldier, born 
and raised in our town, a very popular youug man, beloved by the wholo community, 
had a quarrel with an agent of the Freedmen's Bureau on election day. A day or two 
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afterward he got drunk, got excited with liquor and went to the office of the Bureau 
Agent and provoked a quarrel with him and got shot ; got his thigh broken. The 
father and brothers and kinfolk of this young man assured Major Knox, the agent of 
the Frecdmen's Bureau, (he is in this city now,) that he should not be troubled for it, 
and he was not troubled. I mention that to show the law-abiding character of our 
citizens. If anything could have provoked them to violate the law that would have 
done it, because the agents of the Freedmen's Bureau were at that time very obnoxious 
to our people. I do not remember any flagrant violation of the law until that Rich- 
ardson case came up. 

Question. Alfred Richardson ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; the man who testified before you ; I have read his testimony. 
Question. He is a colored representative in the State legislature, from your county ? 
Answer. Ho is one of them. There are two colored representatives from our county. 
Question. State the facts in that case as you understand them. 

Answer. I do not know about the case personally, but I will state what I understand 
to be the facts of the case. A freedman had lost a heifer, a beef as he called it, and the 
white men in the neighborhood, his employers and others, knew that he could not pur- 
chase another, and they advised him to get some white men to help him recover the 
heifer. Those white men disguised themselves and went up* to Watkinsville, our 
county seat, and went to the house of a notorious negro there ; he is named Watson, I 
think. The negroes take up all kinds of names and change them about every six 
months. They went to the house of this man Watson, who it was supposed had the 
cow in his possession, or knew where it was. One report is that they threatened to 
whip him, another is that they actually did whip him, to make him tell where the cow 
was. While 1 hat was going on, whether they were whipping or merely frightening 
him, Alfred Richardson, who lived in another part of the village, too far off to hear the 
man's cries, if he made any. had found out in some way what was going on ; he gathered 
up a number of negroes and went there and attacked those men, fired on them, and one 
was shot in the eye. They left precipitately, skedaddled, not knowing how many there 
were attacking them. Richardson and his crowd followed them out of town ; and 
after they got out of town they turned on him and shot him in the leg with small shot. 
Some weeks afterwards the same party, it was supposed, went to Watkinsville, and 
went to Richardson's house and attacked him, and on that occasion he killed one of 
them named Ponder. This man Ponder did not belong in our county; it was believed 
that the party of men were from Greene County; it was in Greene County that the 
heifer was stolen. I do not think the citizens in our county did it at all. There was 
no politics in the thing; when they came there the first time they were not searching 
for Richardson's house, for all there knew Richardson's house as well as the house of 
this other negro. Richardson's house has become a noted place ; people have been in 
the habit of pointing it out as one of the objects of interest about the town. It was so 
remarkable a thing that we should have two thick-headed negroes to represent us in 
the legislature, that the house he lived in was quite a show. The statement of Rich- 
ardson, that they were beating this negro to make him tell where Richardson lived, is 
absurd ; everybody knew where he lived who knew anything about Watkinsville. 

Question. Was it ever claimed, until Richardson made his statement here, that that 
body of men were after him at the time of their first difficulty ? 

Answer. I never heard of their being after him at all. 

Question, It was the cow thief they were after ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you ever hear the statement by anybody, white or black, that they 
were inquiring at that time for Richardson's house? 

Answer. Never in the world. The first I ever heard of that was in Richardson's tes- 
timony. They were moved by sympathy for the negrO ; they knew the negro was poor, 
and they wanted to recover his cow for him. They also wanted to break up this 
thieving, for they had lost property themselves, and thought it had gone in the same 
direction. I do not know myself who those people were. 

Question. You have stated that your opinion is that Richardson fired the first shot, 
at the time these disguised men were punishing this cow thief, Watson ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. I want you now to tell me from whom you heard it, and what means those 
men had of knowing? 

Answer. I heard it from various citizens of Watkinsville ; I do not remember how 
many of them. Dr. M. S. Durham was one, Mr. Robert L. Harris was another ; they 
are very reliable men, and men who would suffer martyrdom for the truth, if any men 
would. 

Question. Do you remember any others t 

Answer. I do not remember their names ;■ numbers talked to me about it ; it was com- 
mon talk for two or three days. I cannot remember the others to swear to them, but 
almost everybody I saw from Watkinsville spoke about it, and they were staid and 
respectable citizens. I am publishing a newspaper, and I always try to get facts from 
reliable sources. 
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Questian. You regarded your information on that subject full and reliable ? 
Answer. As reliable as I could get. 

Question. There was an attack on Richardson made that night ? 

Ansiver. They did not shoot at him until after they were in full retreat, and had left 
the place; he and his squad followed them out of the village. It was supposed that 
these parties did not know the strength of the squad that was after them, and they 
left the village. They finally fired on him and he was hit. 

Question. Richardson fired first ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was it regarded by the people there that the attack on Richardson, when 
his house was attacked, was made because of his attack on those parties, when they 
were after the cow thief? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; that was the supposition. 

Question. He was a member of the legislature from your county? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; one of them. 

Question. How far are republicans protected in your region of country in the casting 
of their votes ? 

Answer. They cast them just the same as other people, when they please and without 
any fear of intimidation. There has been no effort made to influence the colored peo- 
ple in our county, and the consequence is that they have elected their members of the 
legislature. There has been no attempt to influence them in our county, even by per- 
suasion. There have been two or three negroes in our town who haA^e voted the demo- 
cratic ticket ; they have been threatened by negroes there that if they dared vote the 
democratic ticket they would kill them. They did attack a negro that voted the open 
democratic ticket ; a negro attacked him in the street shortly after he voted, and he 
whipped the negro that attacked him. They let him alone after that ; they thought 
him an unsafe customer. He is there in the comni unity yet, but he has lost caste with 
the other negroes by voting the democratic ticket. 

Question. It is said that it has become so unsafe for negroes who are republicans to 
remain there that they are leaving the country, because of the bad treatment that they 
receive; that they are so much intimidated that they dare not either express their sen- 
timents or vote them ; what do you know on that subject? 

Answer. I do not think it is true. Lazy negroes, who do not want to work in the 
country on the plantations, come into town and make a precarious living by working 
on the streets and hiring out from time to time, and by stealing at nights. Such negroes 
very frequently come in and say they have been driven off by the Ku-Klux. I have a 
negro now in my employ, from Oglethorpe, who said he was driven out by the Ku- 
Klux. Before he had been in my employ two weeks, he was arrested by an officer from 
that county for stabbing a negro ; I paid a lawyer and had him released ; I made a 
compromise so that he might be released. 

Question. When they come to town they generally say they have been driven off by 
the Kn-Klux? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. This man in your employ said he had been driven off by the Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. He did not tell that to me ; he told my little boys that he was afraid to stay 
in Oglethorpe on account of the Ku-Klux. 

Question. You compromised the case of stabbing on account of which he had run off? 

Answer. I compromised the case and he is living with me to-day. He is a better 
negro than the average of them, but he will lie. 

Question. Have you been much annoyed in your country by larcenies committed by 
colored people ? 

Answer. A great deal. There is an old negro in Watkinsville, the very place where 
Richardson says there is so much trouble, who told some white gentlemen the other 
day that he did not believe the Ku-Klux existed at all, but if it did, he wished it would 
be brought there, and that he would give $20 to sustain it, because he could not now 
raise any chickens or pigs. Mr. Robert L. Harris told mc that before this difficulty 
occurred it was so bad that his family could not attend church at night ; he lived a 
little way from town ; that armed negroes patrolled the road, and undertook to halt 
everybody that passed along and make them tell their business ; that they were kick- 
ing up a great many rusties all over the county ; but since this party came into town 
they had been rather quiet ; the orderly negroes were very glad they came in upon 
them ; there have been only those two visits at Watkinsville, that I know of. I have 
heard from time to time of parties being whipped at night by disguised men, par- 
ties who were living in a state of fornication and adultery ;. I have heard of a few 
cases of that sort. I have no idea that there ever has been any organization in the 
State of Georgia known as Ku-Klux, or any other sort of secret organization, except 
the Loyal League, since the surrender. 

Question. As far as you know, did these bands of disguised men ever punish any- 
body in the county for his politics ? 

Answer. I know of no man having been punished for his politics; I know of no at- 
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tempt to interfere with any one on account of his politics, except the time when the 
attempt was made to whip old Tom for voting the democratic ticket. Sometimes 
mischievous hoys who want to have some fun go on a masquerading frolic to scare the 
negroes, but they do not interrupt them, do not hurt them in any way ; hut that is what 
political capital is made out of ; stories are exaggerated, and it keeps up the impression 
among the negroes that there is really a Ku-Klux organization ; the boys do not molest 
tHfem, but merely scare them ; and that is a rare occurrence ; I have heard of some cases 
of that sort, just such cases as that. And I have heard of cases where parties have 
taken the law into their own hands, for the punishment of those living in fornication 
and adultery, in open violation of the law ; such things as those have given rise to all 
these Ku-Klux stories, in our part of the State. I do not believe there is any Ku-Klux 
organization in any part of the State. 

Question. What counties do you embrace in your statement? 

Answer. The twenty-one counties of the sixth congressional district, and a number 
of the counties of the third and fifth congressional districts, the counties lying in the 
neighborhood of our districts ; our county is in the lower corner of the sixth district ; 
and I am consequently acquainted in the third and fifth congressional districts. 

Question. Are you a newspaper man and a politician, and thus thrown in contact 
with a large number of the people in your section of the country ? 
^Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are you acquainted with them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You know the condition of your country very well ? 

Answer. I think I travel over it more than any man in it, unless it is the judge of our 
superior court and his solicitor. 
Question. Are 'the judges of your courts republicans? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is that the information you have from them, that the country is peaceable 
and orderly ? 

Answer. I have it from the judge of our circuit; I do not remember talking with 
other judges; perhaps I did with Judge Andrews, of the northern circuit, adjoining 
ours ; I think I did ; I know our judge, Judge Davis, very well ; he lives in the adjoin- 
ing county. 

Question. Do you know of any interruptions of gentlemen who have undertaken to 
make republican speeches in your section of the country? 

Answer. No, sir; I do not remember any interruption of that sort, recently. Before 
the presidential election Mr. Akerman, who is now the Attorney General of the United 
States, had his horse shaved in Washington, Wilcox County. I do not know that he 
was making republican speeches then ; but he told me the winter afterwards about his 
horse being shaved, and said that he thought it was done by some mischievous boys. 

Question. What is the effect upon the feeling of security of life and property in your 
region off country, of the frequent pardons of which you have spoken as having been 
granted by your governor? 

Answer. As I stated a while ago, the direct effect is to cause some good citizens — other- 
wise good men — to countenance acts of violence sometimes, because, they say, that it 
is the only way in which you can punish criminals. I do not know that these men 
indulge in these practices themselves, but they try to palliate them, and say that the 
boys are not to blame so much after all, because they know that if the parties are tried 
in the courts and convicted the governor will pardon them. 

Question. Has he pardoned many offenders in your region of country? 

Answer. Not in our immediate region — not a great many. He pardoned one man in 
Banks County, above us, for murdering a negro ; he was not brought to trial at all. 
He has not pardoned many in our own county. He pardoned two parties who were 
accused of murder, who were never brought to trial ; but he did that at the solicitations 
of many of our best citizens. I do not know why he granted the pardon in the Banks 
County case. There was one case I wanted to mention to you. I undertook to give 
the instances of violations of law in our county, and mentioned all the cases but one ; I 
am reminded of that case by reading the testimony of Eichardson. He speaks of a 
man whom he called Haycock, and holds out the idea that the Ku-Klux were after 
him. Now, that was an outrage by negroes ; three negroes whipped a man by the 
name of Acock ; two of the negroes escaped, one was apprehended and brought to trial. 
He confessed that they were hired by a white man, who paid them to go and whip 
Acock ; they beat him nearly to death. The negroes take this thing in hand them- 
selves sometimes ; they have got the trick ; they learn anything that white men do 
that is mean; they disguise themselves sometimes. They had no animosity against 
Acock himself; but they were tools, for a very small consideration, to go and whip him. 

By Mr. Blair : 
Question. Who was Acock ? 

Answei\ Ho is a plain, country farmer, an inoffensive man, as far as I know. But 
this neighbor of his had a falling out with him, and being afraid himself to attempt to 
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chastise Acock, he hired negroes to do it. I know of other cases of that sort — not of 
my personal knowledge, but from reliable information — where negroes have gone out 
and done these things. Mr. Pottle told me of a case in Hancock County where there 
were twelve, or fifteen, or eighteen negroes— I do not remember the number, but a 
considerable number of them — who had disguised themselves for the imrpose of killing 
a white man. There was a loose plank in the iloor of the room where he and his wile 
were, and she raised the plank and got him to get under it. When the negroes cause 
in the house, not finding him they thought he had made his escape; they insulted her, 
blustered around a while, and then left. They were tried in the Hancock court, con- 
victed, and sentenced to the penitentiary, and pardoned by the governor. That 
account I got from Mr. Pottle as I was on my way here ; he lives in Warren County, 
but the case occurred in Hancock County. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Pool :) 
Question. Did you say that you edited a newspaper ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. A democratic newspaper? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. -1 find the following in the testimony of Mr. Richardson : 
" We followed them to the forks of the road, about three hundred yards from where 
we met them. They all stopped and got over into the field, taking the old man with 
them. I ran up, and looked first up one road and then the other, to see which way 
they had gone. I could not see anybody for a long time ; a cloud had got over the 
moon. After a while I saw one fellow slipping alongside the fence. He had a pistol 
iu his hand, as if to shoot me. When I saw him doing that, I took my pistol, and shot 
at him. When I shot at him there were three or four men who shot me from through 
the fence. I did not see them." 

It thus appears by the testimony of Alfred Richardson that he himself states that he 
fired the first shot. 

Ansiver. I have always understood that he stated so ; I have never heard him make 
the statement himself. 

Question. Is it substantially as he states it, so far as you know ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I had .not heard all the particulars when I was at home. I read 
his testimony this morning, and I found in it a great many things I never heard before. 
He was present and knew all that happened. I do not know how much of his state- 
ment is true. 

Question. Were any of the men whom you heard make a statement about it present 
there, and did they see it ? 

Answer. No, sir. There were some young men who, it occurred to me, might have 
had some hand in it, and I asked them about it, but they said they knew nothing about 
it personally ; that they had talked with Alfred Richardson, but they did not know the 
parties who were in disguise. t 

Question. What is the character of Alfred Richardson ? 

Answer. I am not able to answer that satisfactorily; I barely know him by sight, 
though he has been representing me for some time iu the legislature. I never saw him 
until since this occurrence ; he came into my office one day, when he came to Athens ; 
lie was there for a few minutes ; that was the only time I ever saw him. 

Question. Do you know the reputation he bears in the community ? 

Answer. I do not know anything in the world about him ; I have heard nothiug 
against him or for him. I know as little about him as I possibly can know about any 
plantation negro, except that he was in my office at one time, and I told him hp was 
safe in Athens. 

Question. You say his house was a notorious place ? 

Answer. I say it was a noted place, merely because he was a colored representative 
in the legislature ; I said that was what gave it its notoriety. 

Question. You say the parties who came to his house were from Greene County ? 

Answer. I say it was generally supposed that they were the neighbors of the freed- 
man who had lost his cow. 

Question. Did they shoot him that night in his house ? 

Answer. He says they did ; I do not know anything about the correctness of his state- 
ment. 

Question. Was it generally understood in the community that they fired at him? 

Ansivei-. I do not know about that ; I do not know that I ever heard that. 

Question. Did you ever hear it contradicted that he was shot that night ? 

Answer. I do not know that I ever heard it contradicted or asserted. I heard that he 
shot Ponder ; that was common talk ; I do not remember whether I heard that he was 
wounded or not. 

Question. You say that he killed a man ? 

Answer. So he says, and I was told by respectable citizens in the neighborhood that 
they have no doubt it was so. Ponder has not been seen since. 

Question. Has there been any prosecution against Richardson &>r killing that man ? j 
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Answer. No, sir, not at all ; we have had no coures since then. 
Question. You have magistrates and justices of the peace ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That was a case of homicide? 

Answer. The general opinion of the community is that it was justifiable, for he was 
attacked in his own house. 

Question, If these parties were from Greene County why should they know Richard- 
son's house ? 

Answer. Greene County is very near Watkinsville ; they live very little further from 
Watkinsville than I do, and the Greene County people frequently come there. 
Question. Are the negroes in the majority in your county ? 

Answer. No, sir, except on election days ; they are always in the majority then, for 
they colonize largely. 

Question. How large a majority ? 

Answer. They vote sometimes one hundred aud fifty majority there. 
Question. What is the statement of the census returns of your county? 
Answer. I have not examined the census returns, but I think the whites outnumber 
the blacks. 

Question. To what extent ? 
Answer. I do not know. 

Question. How is it in the adjoining counties ? 

Answer. In some counties the whites are more numerous, and in some the blacks are. 
In Oglethorpe and Greene Counties the blacks outnumber the whites ; in Walton, Jack- 
son, and Madison Counties the whites outnumber the blacks. 

Question. Have you not heard of a great many outrages committed by disguised men 
in the counties around you ? 

Answer. I remarked a while ago that I had heard of several cases of whipping, where 
whites aud blacks were cohabiting together ; I do not remember any whipping for any 
other cause. I have heard of cases in Walton and Morgan and Clarke Counties — whites 
and blacks were both whipped — where it was done for cohabitation between the dif- 
ferent races. 

Question. You have heard of no cases except for that offense ? 

Answer. I do not remember of any others. 1 heard of an old man*named Fambrough, 
a white man, who was whipped. I do not remember why he was whipped, or how. 

Question, You have not heard of any persons being whipped who were charged with 
stealing, except the man Watson you have named ? 

Answer. I do not remember any. 

Question. Have there been any barns burned in your county ? 

Answer. There have been cotton-gins burned. That is the sort of burnings we have. 
We do not have any barn-burning with us ; they burn up the crop of cotton in the 
gin-house. 

Question. How many cases of that sort have you heard ? 

Answer. I do not remember; perhaps three or four in the last three or four years. 
There may have been more than that, but I do not recollect. These things sometimes 
occur by accident when it is thought to be the work of an incendiary. I do not know 
that they were incendiary burnings, but we were not able to convict anybody for them. 

Question. You say that boys go out in disguise and visit the negroes? 

Answer. I say that it is said that they go out and meet them sometimes on the road 
and scare them. 

Question. Do they not go to their houses ? 

Answei\ They may sometimes, but they do not attempt to punish them in any way. 

Question. Does not that produce a state of intimidation and fear on the part of negroes ? 

Answer. To a certain extent it does. The negroes are very superstitious ; they say 
the Ku-Klux are the spirits of confederate soldiers. I have talked with negroes some- 
times who say they leave holes in the ground like the seventeen-year locusts ; that they 
can see where they come up out of the ground. The negroes are very superstitious ; 
they are very much afraid if they see anything white in the night. 

Question. Do not the Ku-Klux tell the negroes that story about the spirits of the con- 
federate dead ? 

Answer. I do not know about the Ku-Klux; the boys who disguise themselves humor 
that joke, of course. 

Question. Do you suppose those negroes really believe anything of that kind ? 

Ansicer. I do not know whether they believe it or not ; they pretend to. They are 
very superstitious, as I know ; for I have been raised among them, and have lived 
among them all my life. 

Question. How is it that the negroes, who are so very near in a majority in your 
county, submit so quietly to boys going about in this way, and now and then whipping 
them ? 

Answer. The boys do not whip them. 

Question. Well, how do they submit to the men who do whip them ? 
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Answer. They cannot well help submitting. Where a crowd of a dozen men go and 
find a man and woman in bed together, they can whip them very easily. 
Question. Why do they not retaliate ? 

Answer. I do not know; the white men might as well retaliate as the negroes. I 
have said that I have heard of three or four cases of persons living in fornication or 
adultery where they have been visited in that way. I was asked to state the outrages 
that had occurred, and I stated where parties undertook to take the punishment of 
criminals in their own hands. 

Question. You say the governor has not given any occasion for that, for he has issued 
no pardons in your section of the State ? 

Anstcer. I do not say he has issued none ; I know of some he has issued. 

Question. Have any been improperly issued in your section of the State ? 

Answer. I am not the judge of that. I will say, however, that I think one was— the 
man in Banks County, who was not tried at all. I never heard of any palliating cir- 
cumstance in that case. Perhaps the governor thought he had good reason for grant- 
ing a pardon. I know the man very well. 

Question. How far is Banks County from you ? 

Answer. It is thirty-two miles from the court-house. I go there frequently. 
Question. Have any white men been convicted for committing any of these acts in 
disguise ? 

Answer. I do not remember any case that has come to trial. 
Question. Have any been arrested ? 

Answer. I do not know of any that have been arrested ; they do not know who they 
are. I have myself talked with the solicitor about it, and urged him to have them 
arrested, if possible. 

Question. You say you have heard of two cases where negroes disguised themselves ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. In both of those cases the negroes were arrested? 

Answei\ In one case one negro was arrested, and in the other case the whole number 
were arrested. 1 

Question. And the whole number were convicted ? 

Ansiver. I understood Mr. Pottle to say that they were all convicted ; they did not 
go to the penitentiary, for they were pardoned. 

Question. How is it that the two eases where the negroes were disguised were promptly 
met by the authorities, and none of the eases in which white men did the same thing 
have been prosecuted ? 

Answer. I have only one way to account for it, and that is only supposition on my 
part: I presume they recognized the negroes, and did not recognize the white men. 
Richardson himself told me that he did not know the men who were after him ; I asked 
him very particularly about it when he was in my office; I was very anxious to have 
them prosecuted, out of consideration for the good name of our country. I denounced 
them very bitterly in my paper ; I am opposed to everything of the sort, and I want 
to see them prosecuted. So far as I know, our good citizens, law-abiding citizens, are 
all opposed to all acts of violence, and have always been. We have ever been a law- 
abiding community, yet the laws have been violated ever since I knew the county. 
Before the war I knew the ease of one man there who killed his father, of another 
man who killed his wife ; but there was no Ku-Klux ii>that. 

Question. Did you know in your county of men in disguise going about before the 
war as they have since ? 

Answer. In some rare instances. 

Question. Before the war ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; there have been instances all over the Southern and Western States, 
as there used to be in California, where men set themselves up as regulators when they 
desired to get rid of obnoxious persons in the neighborhood. I have heard of disguised 
parties running off people in that way ever since I coujd recollect. 

Question. Did you hear of any such case in the State of Georgia? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Of a band of men disguising themselves ? 

Answer. I do not know that they did, but I presume they did ; I have heard of it. I 
have known them to go and stone the houses of parties, and run them off in that way. 
Question. Were they in disguise ? 

Answer. I do not know whether they were disguised or not ; I never knew the parties. 

Question. I w\is speaking of these manifestations by bands of disguised men visiting 
people's houses and punishing them for petty crimes. 

Answer. I do not know that they were disguised before the war; I do not remember 
whether it was stated they were disguised or not. 

Question. Have you not heard that these bands have been operating within the last 
twelve months in various parts of the State of Georgia? 

Answer. I have heard more of it here in Washington City than I ever heard anywhere 
else. When I was here upward of two years ago I heard a great deal of it. It is much 
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like sickness in different sections of the country. I have traveled in different parts of 
the State, and have asked in a neighborhood if there was any fever in that neighbor- 
hood. The answer would be: "O, no, nd fever here; but if you go down here about 
twenty miles almost everybody there dies of fever." And when you get down twenty 
miles fnrther, they tell you there is no fever there, but you will find it twenty miles 
beyond that. So it is in this case. I heard here in Washington a great deal of it dur- 
ing the winter I spent here. 

Question. Have you not heard of it in Georgia? 

Answer. I have heard of some cases, as I have told you. 

Question. Have you not been thrown into intercourse and communication with a great 
many people from different parts of the State of Georgia ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have they not reported these things as occurring in different parts of the 
State? 

Answer. Some report that there are outrages; others say that they are greatly mag- 
nified. I met Mr. Kiel, representative from Warren County, and a republican. More 
outrages, so-called, were said to have been committed in Warren County than in any 
other county in the State. It is the county where Chap Norris lives, a man who has 
had a great deal to do with fomenting mischief there, it is believed. I asked Niel about 
it, and" he told me that the cases had been very greatly magnified ; he stated that not 
one-tenth of the cases that had been reported from Warren County were correct. I 
have heard of many cases of that sort. 

Question. Yon have heard similar reports from other States, have you not ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I have heard that Tennessee was full of the Ku-Klux. 

Question. You have heard of it in Alabama ? 

Answer. I do not remember so particularly about Alabama, but I have heard a great 
deal about the Ku-Klux in Tennessee. Tennessee adjoins my district. 

Question. Have you ever conversed with any man who said that he belonged to an 
organization of that sort ? 

Answer. Never in the world. I have seen some boys, some young men — bad young 
men — who I thought would perhaps belong to it, if there was any such organization at 
all. I have asked them about it, but they have denied it. I never saw a man on the face 
of the habitable globe who admitted or said that he belonged to any such organization. 

Question. Did you ever hear any man with whom you talked say that he belonged to 
any organization at all ? 

Ansiver. No, sir ; I have talked with men who might have belonged to it, but they 
never admitted it to me. They know that I am opposed to it, and they would be very 
clear of admitting it to me, even if they did belong to it. 

By Mr. Cobchn: 

Question. Have you ever seen Governor Bullock's proclamations in relation to these 
crimes committed by disguised men in Georgia ? 
Answer. I published his proclamations in my paper. 

Question. Did he not recite a large number of outrages committed by disguised men? 

Ansiver. He recited a number of them. I do not know that it was a large number ; he 
recited several, some in our county. This Richardson affair was one ; and he recited 
some that occurred about Rome, and some in other places. 

Question. Stating the names of the persons who had been outraged, the deeds com- 
mitted by these disguised men, and the places where they were said to have been com- 
mitted ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. In view of that, are you prepared to say that there is no difficulty in en- 
forcing the law in Georgia? 
Answer. I have not said any such thing. 
Question. I understood you to say that. 

Answcn\ I did not say there was no difficulty ; I said there was no more difficulty 
now than before the war. Scoundrels who break the law will always escape if they 
can. 

Question. Was there difficulty in enforcing the law before the war ? 
Answer, There is much difficulty in enforcing the law everywhere that I ever heard 
of. 

Question. Is it not a matter of fact that the crimes committed by these disguised men 
are more difficult of prosecution and conviction than crimes that were committed 
before the war? 

Answer. I think so, because you cannot find out who they are. Before the war yon 
generally got some clue to the persons who committed the crimes. That has been the 
trouble in our county. 

Question. Is not that the reason why Governor Bullock offered large rewards for the 
apprehension of these criminals? 

Answer. I suppose that was one reason. 
16 G 
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Question. Has anybody been taken up under this offer of reward ? 
Answer. Under this particular offer you refer to ? I do not know. I think some 
were taken up in the neighborhood of Rome. 

Question. About what was the date of that proclamation ? 

Answer, I do not remember the exact date ; probably about February or March ; I 
think it was about that time of the year. I rather think some of the parties were 
arrested up about Rome. Nobody has been arrested under that proclamation in our 
county. I think that the parties committing the deeds in our county, from the informa- 
tion I could get, resided in Greene County ; that is the general impression. 

Question. You mentioned a great difficulty in relation to some crimes occasioned by 
the great number of pardons by the governor. Do you know cf any instance in which 
any man pardoned by the governor has committed another crime? 

Answer. Afterward? 

Question. Yes. 

Answer. No, sir, I do not. I only know of the three pardons that I mentioned, one in 
Banks County, and two in our own county. I have not heard of those parties committing 
crime since. 

Question. Have you any reason to believe that the pardons granted by Governor 
Bullock have operated to encourage disguised men to go around and perpetrate out- 
rages ? 

Ansiccr. That is the general impression, that they do it because when parties have 
been convicted they could not be punished, owing to the executive pardons. 

Question. Has anybody ever been convicted for committing crimes as disguised 
men ? 

Answer. No, sir. But they have been convicted for theft and various other crimes, and 
pardoned without punishment ; that was the kind I referred to. There may have been 
\ some convicted for committing crimes as disguised men, but I do not know of any case. 
Question. Now, in relation to the petty crimes that are committed. Why do not the 
people, as a matter of fact and policy, resort to the courts for the punishment of those 
crimes ? 

A7iswer. They do generally resort to the courts, and have always done so, as a general 
thing. There have been some exceptional cases, as I told ycu. where disguised men 
undertook to punish parties ; but, as a general thing, they resort to the courts. 

Question. Do you know any reason why those men who came in search of this alleged 
cow-thief at Watkinsville did not take out legal process ? 

Answer. I do not. 

Question. Was there any obstruction in the way of their doing so? 

Answer. I do not know any reason at all. I am not posted about that. I do not 
know what was their reason. 

Question. You say that in cases of adultery, and for open violations of law, persons 
are whipped by these disguised men ? 

Answer. I have heard of some few cases of that sort that I have mentioned. I do 
not remember any other cases. 

Question. How are these things regarded in that community ; are they approved or 
disapproved ? 

Answer. What ; adulterers and fornicators? 

Question. No ; punishment in this way of persons who commit open violations of law. 

Answer. It depends a great deal upon eircumstauces. I have no doubt that the people 
who live in the neighborhood where a man and woman are living together in open 
violation of law are very glad when th'ey get whipped and run off. If they are not 
living .right under my nose, if I live out of the way of it, I would say that the law 
should not be violated at all, that it should be respected. 

Question. Suppose that- other violations of law, theft and other irregularities, aside 
from adultery, are punished by men in disguise, is there any reprobation of acts of that 
kind, if the commission of the crime is clearly established? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Our people are oriposed to everything in the shape of mob violence ; 
I speak of most of the people generally. They are just as much opposed to it as peo- 
ple in New England, New York, Ohio, Missouri, or any other State. 

Question. There has been testimony here going to show that these disguised men are 
in some degree the successors of what were called patrols in slave times ; that they do 
duties of that kind. During the time of slavery petty offenses were not punished by 
law ; but the patrols punished them summarily, giving the offenders so many lashes ? 

Ansteer. Patrols did not punish petty offenses ; but they w r ould not allow negroes to 
be out where they could commit petty offenses after 9 o'clock at night, unless they had 
a pass. The master of the negro could give him a pass, so that he could stay out all the 
year round if he wanted to, and the patrol could not interrupt him. But the negro 
who was disposed to thieving could not get a pass to be out after 9 o'clock. They did 
not undertake to punish a negro for petty crimes, but for being out after that hour 
without a pass. That was the extent of the puuishment by the patrol. And men 
generally through the country subjed to military duty were' subject also to i>atrol 
duty. 
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By the Chairman, (Mr. Pool:) 
Question. That was provided by law ? 
Answer. It was provided by law. 

By Mr. Coburn : 

Question. Asa general thing, how do the colored people behave in that county? 

Answer. As a general thing they behave better than I had any idea they would. As 
to working, they do better than I thought they would, a great many of them. There 
are some of them who gather about the towns and tell these cock-and-bull stories 
about being run off by the Ku-Klux. The truth is, they come to town because they do not 
want to work. Generally the negroes work better than I supposed they would. A 
great many of them acquire property. I suppose there are from sixty to seventy-five 
in my town who have houses and iots. They are industrious negroes, and are en- 
couraged and protected by the white people, who sell them lots cheap. They are in- 
clined to become property-holders. 

Question. Are they aggressive or insulting toward the whites ? 

Answer. They have a great deal of human nature about them. If a white man will 
put himself on a level with the negroes, if he will play marbles with them, play with 
them, scuffle with them, and all that, they become very insulting and very aggressive 
toward him. But if a white man treats them as a gentleman should, with humanity 
and politeness, they are as polite a people as I ever saw. I have had no difficulty at all 
with the freedmen since slavery was abolished ; they treat me with great politeness, 
and I treat them with great politeness myself. I believe everybody who treats them in 
that way will have no trouble with them ; I will do them the justice to say that. 

Question.- How long have these-disguised men been operating in that country? 

Answer. It is irregular; the thing has occurred but seldom. The first case I think I 
heard of was that of old man Fambrough. I do not remember the particulars of that 
case, and I do not remember exactly when it occurred ; I suppose it occurred about 
two years ago, but I am not certain as to dates ; I think it was probably two years ago. 
This is not an organization, not a regular thing, and I am afraid I have made a wrong 
impression on your mind. You speak of these disguised bands as though they were 
something regular and organized. Now, I do not want to convey that impression, 
because I do not believe it at all. They are not epidemic ; there are a few sporadic 
cases. 

Question. Did not the proclamation of the governor of the State, the statements in 
the newspapers, and the published evidence of witnesses in various States, create the 
impression on your mind that there is some sort of organization ? 

Answer. No, sir ; the very fact that they tell these cock-and-bull stories does not create 
that impression at all. 

Question. Do you call the x>roclamation of the governor, the evidence of witnesses, 
and the statements published in the newspapers cock-and-bull stories ? 

Answer. No, sir, I do not ; but see how easy it is to get up a proclamation 

Question. We do not want to reason about it ; I want your opinion. 

Ansiver. My opinion is that there is no such thing at all. And I know that Alf. Rich- 
ardson, or anybody else, can go to the governor and tell him a story, and get him to 
issue a proclamation. 

Question. Do you believe all these stories in the newspapers and the proclamation of 
the governor are cock-and-bull stories ? 
Answer. No, sir ; somo of them I believe are true. 

Question. Do you not believe that there is an organization of disguised men existing 
in various parts of the State ? 

Answer. I have said that I have no knowledge of any snch organization anywhere, 
and I do not believe there is such an organization in Georgia. I have been told that 
there is such an organization in Tennessee ; I have heard it repeated over and over ; 
but I have no means of knowing whether that is so or not ; and I have no idea there is 
any such organization in Georgia. 

Question. Is it not possible that it might exist there and you not know it? 

Ansiver. That is possible ; I will admit the possibility of that. But I do not believe 
it exists; I think if it existed it would have leaked out in some way, so that some 
friend of mine would have found out something about it, and told me something about 
it. Still it is a possible thing that the thing might have existed. 

Question. In order to test exactly your meaning in this matter, I will ask you w T hat 
you would call an organization ; what do you mean by an organization ? I will see 
whether we understand each other about that. 

Answer. By an organization I mean a lot of men banded together for a specific 
purpose, who are regularly in the habit of meeting, and who carry out their purposes 
and objects continuously. I do not consider it an organization if a lot of men happen 
to meet at the cross-roads somewhere and propose to go down to Jones's, or some other 
place, and do some mischief ; if they do not meet again, I do not call that an organiza- 
tion. 
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Question. Suppose the men have disguises, and upon notice given to them they can 
he readily got together ; and suppose that in pursuance of those meetings they go and 
punish colored men for petty crimes, and punish other citizens for offenses ; and sup- 
pose that in addition to that certain members of a certain political party are found to 
be the ones pnnished by them, and that they themselves are found to belong to the 
opposite political party, would you regard that as an organization ? 

Answer. O, yes; if it was a regular thing like that, I should consider it an organiza- 
tion. * 

Question. Have you ever heard of any women or children being whipped by these 
men ? 

Answer. I never heard of it until I read Richardson's testimony this morning. 
Question. Not in any part of Georgia ? 

Answer. I do not recollect a single case of that kind, of women or children 
whipped by disguised men. I have heard of negro women being whipped sometimes 
for being slovens, and I have heard of their being whipped where they were living in 
adultery ; in those cases women were involved. 

Question. Does the punishing of people by these disguised men have any effect upon 
the colored people of that country at all ? 

Answer. I stated a while ago that I thought that colored people, being very super- 
stitious, were afraid of them. 

Question. Do you think that it is nothing but a superstitious fear? 

Answer. I think that is the chief fear they have, because I do not think any negroes 
who behave themselves have been troubled by them. 

Question. Do you not suppose they fear personal violence ? 

Answer. I do not think they do, unless it is some negroes who have been violating the 
law in some way, and that is a matter that they know themselves; it is only a guess 
on my part. 

Question. Have you heard of the negroes themselves expressing any opinion about 
this? 

Answer. I have talked with some of them, and they call them ghosts. 
Question. Did you ever know of any negro who thought he was in personal danger 
from these disguised men ? 
Answer. I have talked with one, Richardson. 
Question. Have you talked with any others ? 

Answer. No, sir; not any who said they were afraid of personal violence from them. 

Question. Are you willing to swear that it is a superstitious fear on the part of the 
colored people ? 

Answer. No, sir, not that ; but I will swear that I think so. 

Question. You think they are influenced by nothing but a superstitious fear ? 

Answer. As a general thing. I have no doubt that after Richardson attacked them 
and they attacked him, he was afraid they would come a second time. 

Question. Do you think these negroes believe that ghosts take whips in their hands 
and inflict stripes upon them ? 

Answer. No, sir, I do not believe they do. 

Question. Do you suppose they believe the horses and mules they are astride of are 
ghosts ? 

Answer. Well, sir, they swear that they have seen mules ten feet high and with ears 
six feet long ; you can judge yourself about that. 

Question. And that leads you to believe that the negroes think they are ghosts ? 

Answer. That, and the fact that numbers of gentlemen have told me that they have 
talked with negroes who said the same thing; and I have talked with some negroes 
about it. 

Question. How many negroes say that they have seen mules ten feet high ? 
Answer. I do not know. A man told me that some negro women on his place told him 
that they had seen some Ku-Klux, and they wore on mules that were ten feet high. 
Question. This is no matter of joke; you are on oath now. 
Answer. I only state to you what was s£old me. 

Question. Do you believe the majority of the negroes believe any such thing ? 
Answer. I do not believe anything about it. I am telling you that a man told me 
that his negro women told him so. 

Question. I want to know the general state of mind of the negroes ? 

Answer. I talk very little with the negroes. 

Question. Then how are you willing to swear to that ? 

Answer. I have said that I am willing to swear that those I have talked to believed 
they were confederate ghosts. 

Question. Are you willing to swear that that is the general state of mind on the part 
of the negroes ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I only referred to the few cases of those I have talked with ; and 
other people have told me the same thing. That has made the impression upon my 
mind that the negroes had a superstitious fear with regard to it. 
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By Mr. Buckley : 

Question. I understand you to state to the committee that a band of men went from 
Greene County to Watkinsville to punish this negro — — 

Answer. I do not want to be understood that they did go from that county, but that 
was the general impression. 

Question. What was the object of these men disguising themselves? 

Answer. I take it for granted that it was to avoid detection and prosecution iu the 
courts. 

Question. It was to avoid identification and prosecution and not for the purpose of 
taking advantage of any superstitious fear that exists on the part of the colored people? 

Ansiver. No, sir ; those men who want to commit acts of violence on colored people 
probably do not want to take advantage of their superstition. I said that it was the 
boys, who waut to have fun with them, who take advantage of their superstition. 

Question. The men who disguise themselves do it for the purpose of avoiding detec- 
tion ? 

Answer. I suppose so. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Pool:) 

Question. Do negroes sit upon juries in the counties around you? 

Ansiver. No, sir; they do not sit upon juries in our State. The new State constitu- 
tion, the constitution of 1868, provides that juries shall be composed of— I do not 
remember the exact language of the constitution — that they shall be composed of the 
best men in the county, of the most intelligent men, and something else. 

By Mr. Blair : 

Question. Of intelligent and discreet men ? 

Answer. Something of that sort. I suppose that language was adopted for the pur- 
pose of keeping the negroes off juries, although it does not say so in so many words. 
The presiding judge and certaiu county officers draw the jurors, as I suppose they do 
in other States. It is made their duty to take the mos£ intelligent and discreet men 
for jurors, and that, as a general thing, excludes negroes. I do not know that any 
negroes have served upon juries in that State; they have not served in our own 
county, or in the counties of our circuit. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Pool : ) 
Question. Have you not some negroes who are as intelligent as some white men who 
serve on juries? 

Answer. I think we have some negroes as intelligent as some white men. 
Question. As some white men who serve on juries? 

Answer. There may be rare cases of that sort. Our petit juries have been greatly 
improved under this new constitution, because they are men of the class who were 
formerly on graud j uries. 

Question. Have you ever seen any of these men in disguise ? 

Answer. No, sir; I have never, seen anything of the kind. 

Question. Have you ever seen any man in disguise in your county within the last 
eighteen months ? 

Answer. No ; not under any circumstances whatever that I remember, unless it was 
a son of mine who was trying to scare his little sister one night. 
Question. What did he put on ? 

Answer. He put on his mother's dress, or something of that sort; it was a family 
concern. I do not suppose you want to hear that, but as I am under oath I meu- 
tioned it. 

Question. How old is your son ? 

Answer. Some seventeen or eighteen years old. 

Question. Have you seen any disguises that these men are in the habit of wearing ? 

Answer. No, sir; I have not. I have understood that there was some clothing on 
exhibition in Atlanta— some clothing that some young men wore at a masquerade 
ball — and they stuffed some northern men there with the idea that they were Ku-Klux 
disguises. The only disguises that I have heard of are those mentioned by my friend 
Richardson, who said that they found some in Clarke County in a shuck-pen. 

Question. Have you heard any democrats in conversation with you, or in conversa- 
tion of which you have heard, speak ou this subject of bands of disguised men? 

Answer. I have heard a great many speak about it. 

Question. Did they say that they thought it would have the effect of keeping the 
negroes from voting ? 

Ansiver. I never heard that said. They said they thought it would have a bad effect 
on the Northern mind, and they regretted if, because it could be used to make political 
capital of; that was was the general expression I heard. 

Question. You never heard arvy one say that it was likely to affect the negroes in 
their voting, or keep them away from the polls? 
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Ansiver. I do not remember to have heard any one say so. 

Question. Did you ever hear any one express a wish that the organization might 
have such an effect ? 

Answer. I do not recollect of hearing anybody express any such an opinion. 

Question. Have you heard republicans or colored men say that it produced that effect f 

Answer. I think I heard Mr. Akerman say that it kept them from voting in his county ; 
I think he told me so ) I do not remember any other instance and I am not sure that 
he said So. 

Question. Do you mean the attorney general of the United States ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I think I heard him say so. I do not know that it was these dis- 
guised men that kept, them from voting ; I think he said that they were intimidated 
from voting in some way. 

Question. Did you ever hear any colored man or republican say so in your county ? 

Answer. No, sir. There is no intimidation in my county; they do not fail to vote, 
and they vote more than they are entitled to. 

Question. You think it is boys who put on these disguises? 
• Answer. I have heard of a few isolated cases where they have done so ; not as a 
general thing. It is a matter not worthy of mention, but I was under oath, and told 
to state all that I knew or had heard about it. 

Question. Do you know any of the boys who ever did it ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I do not. 

Question. You cannot call the names of any of the boys ? 
Answer. No, sir, I cannot. 

Question. Then how can you tell whether it was boys or grown men ? 
Answer. I cannot tell ; I only stated that I had heard these things ; I do not know it 
of my personal knowledge. 

Question. Did you hear the men who told you so call the names of any of the boys? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. They did not intimate what boys did so ? 

Answer. I do not remember, that they did; if so, I do not have any recollection of it. 
It was a matter of so little consequence that I never charged my mind with it. 

Question. You mean that it was treated lightly in that way ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; where they did it just for amusement. 

Question. Do republicans and colored men treat it in that light manner ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; if they knew it was boys doing it just for amusement they would 
not care for it at all. 

Question. Then the colored men and republicans do not believe it is boys ? 

Answer. I do not know what they believe about it. 

Question. Did. you ever hear them make light of it by saying it was boys who did it ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I do not know that I ever heard them talk about it. We have but 
six or eight white republicans in our county, and I could not hear much from them 
about it ; and I do not associate with the negroes. I hear very little talk from repub- 
licans about home, right in our own county. 

Question. Have you any idea that the body of the negroes believe it is nothing but 
boys going around for sport ? 

Answer. I do not know what they believe. 

Question. Do you think so ? 

Answer. I cannot think anything about it, because I have no information on the sub- 
ject. As I have said here, several times, the two or three negroes who have talked with 
me about it said that they thought it was the ghosts of confederate soldiers, and one 
said that he saw the holes that they came up out of, like locust holes. 

Question. Do democrats speak of it lightly as the sport of boys * 

Answer. They spoke of some cases where the boys in some instances had put sheets 
about them and scared the negroes whom they saw on the road. I do not know that I 
could call to mind more than one or two cases of that sort, and I could not locate those 
cases. 

Question. While the democrats speak of it in that light way, as the work of boys, 
the negroes consider it the ghosts of confederate dead ? 

Answer. I do not talk to negroes generally ; I do not hear them talk much about 
such things as that. 

Question. Do you not think there have been at least twenty men scourged in your 
county within the last eighteen months by men in disguise f 

Answer. I have no idea there has been any such thing ; I have not heard of it. I get 
more information about these things in Washington than I get at home. I have men- 
tioned all the cases that I now remember. I may have heard of some other cases that 
have escaped my recollection. I understand that by my oath here I am required to 
tell all that I know, and that I have heard about it, and, therefore, I have told little, 
frivolous things that may seem ridiculous, and if I had consulted my own taste I 
would not have mentioned them ; but I thought that under the obligations of my oath 
it was necessary for me to tell these things. 
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Question. Do yon not believe from the best of your information, from all you have heard, 
that there are not only in many parts of Georgia, as you have stated, but in other 
States, bands of disguised men who frequently do inflict scourgings at night ? 

Answer. I have heard, and I have*read in the newspapers, of some cases of that sort 
in other States ; and I have heard from various sources of some cases of that sort in 
our own State ; I will not say that there are frequent occurrences of that sort in any 
one county. But if you gather up all that have occurred in the one hundred and 
thirty-two counties in the State for the last twelve months, and string them along as 
the governor did in his proclamation, it might appear like there was a great deal of 
disorder in the country ; and if that was to occur every week there would be. I have 
no doubt, from reading the newspapers, that they have more cases of disorder in the 
city of New York in one week than we have had in Georgia for a year. 

Question. They have a great many prosecutions in court in New York ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; but they have a great many cases where the criminals escape. 

Question. How do you account for the fact that these men always escape who are in 
disguise ? 

Answer. Because they are disguised ; I have said so once. 

Question. Could not men in New York hide their crimes by disguising themselves as 
well as they do in Georgia ? 
Answer. I should suppose they could. 

Question. Why do they not do it there as well as in Georgia ? 
Answer. I do not know why they do not. 

Question. Can you account for its being done in Georgia, except that it has the 
approbation of the public sentiment of the community ? 

Answer. I cannot believe that it has. I have talked with leading men there, and I 
do not find any of them that will tell me they approve of it ; I do not know of a re- 
spectable man w^ho says he approves of these things. I have heard some respectable 
men say that since these visits at Watkinsville the negroes have quit patrolling the 
road, and there was not so much stealing there as there was. But I have never heard 
them speak in terms of approval of any acts of violence that have been committed. 

Question. Persons who are disposed to commit crimes are generally sharp enough to 
know how to escape detection ? 

Answer. I should suppose so. 

Question. Have you any theory in your own mind why it is that it is so prevalent in 
the Southern States that are under the reconstruction acts, for men to go in disguise 
and commit crimes, and almost without exception to escape prosecution, while that is 
not resorted to in other States ? 

Answer. I do not know ; I have never thought about that ; it is a new question to 
me, and I have no theory about it. It strikes me that it is a good plan to avoid detec- 
tion. 

Question. You have not heard of bands of disguised men being prevalent in the other 

States? 

Answer. I do not remember having heard of it, but they may be there. There is no 
particular reason to make any great fuss over them if they are there ; but in the South 
everything that has been done has been magnified, and caricatured, and exaggerated ; 
that has been the general rule at least. 

By Mr. Beck: 

Question. As to your juries; how are they selected? Are they selected under your 
law by your judges, sheriffs, and other officials ? / 

Answer. Yes, sir ; the judge, the sheriff, the clerk, and the ordinary, I believe, are the 
officials to select the jury; the ordinary is a judge of one of our courts. 

Question. Is it not the fact that in a very large number of your counties you have 
republican officials ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And in very many instances those juries are selected by officials who are 
themselves republicans ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Yet, so far as you know, they always select white men for jurors under 
their construction of the law ? 

Answer. They do in our portion of the State ; I do not know of any colored jurors in 
our portion of the State. Of course, a negro can serve on a jury in our State if you 
find one as intelligent and discreet, and more so, or at least equally as much so as the 
white men. 

Question. They are not kept off the juries on any partisan ground? 
Answer. No, sir, not on any partisan ground. 

Question. The republican officials themselves, as well as the other officials, keep them 
off? 

Answer. Certainly. Mr. Akerman, as I believe, had this provision incorporated in 
our constitution for the purpose of improving our jury system generally. 
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Question. You were asked if negroes exercised the right of suffrage freely, or whether 
they were intimidated. Is it not the fact that with only eight or ten white republi- 
cans in your county, and with most if not quite as many whites as blacks iu the 
county, the colored men have succeeded in electing two colored men from your 
county as representatives in your legislature ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they have twice succeeded in that. 

Question. Does not that indicate that they have voted their full strength ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they have voted their full strength ; and, as I said a while ago, 
they have voted more than their full strength in our county ; they have imported 
voters from adjoining counties. 

Question. So that in your county they have not been kept from voting? 

Answer. In our county no negro lias been kept from voting the republican ticket, 
but democratic negroes have been kept from voting ; they were afraid to vote against 
their race generally, because they have been threatened if they did so. 



Washington, D. C, July 24, 1871. 
Hon. THOMAS HARDEMAN sworn and examined. . 

The Chairman, (Mr. Pool.) As this witness has been called by the minority of the 
committee, they will please commence his examination. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. "Where do you reside, and how long have you resided there ? 
Answer. I reside in Macon, Georgia, and have resided there since 1832. 
Question. What public or official positions, if any, have you ever held in the State of 
Georgia ? 

Answer. I represented my county some seven or eight years in the senate and house 
of representatives in the State legislature, and I have served one term in the Congress 
of the United States ; I was for four years speaker of the house of representatives of 
our State legislature. 

Question. Are you now practicing law ? 

Ansiver. No, sir ; I was admitted to the bar and employed to defend a man, but they 
sent him to the penitentiary, and I quit. 
Question. What are you doing now ? 

Ansiver. I am engaged in the commission and storage business. 

Question. What means of information have you in relation to the condition of affairs 
in your part of the State of Georgia ? 

Ansiver. From the nature of my business, I am thrown in daily contact with people 
from fifteen or twenty counties in Middle Georgia. 

Question. Macon is about the center of the State ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it is the geographical center. 

Question. The special object of this committee is to ascertain how far life and prop- 
erty are secure in the State of Georgia ; what is the general condition of your people ; 
whether the laws are enforced ; if not, why they are not ; and what causes have led to 
any troubles that may exist there. Go on now and give us a general history of the 
condition of your people there, without being specially interrogated on particular 
points. 

Ansiver. Our people, I reckon, are as quiet as any people in the Union. We have no 
trouble at all ; in fact, I have never seen but one little disturbance in our city, and 
that was a slight one, and was soon quelled. 

Question. Are the laws administered in your courts with fairness ? 

Answer. We think so. 

Question. Who is your circuit judge ? 

Ansiver. Judge C. B. Cole. 

Question. What is his politics? 

Answer. I do not know ; he is a gentleman who has never taken any active stand in 
politics. 

Question. How was he appointed ? 

Answer. He was appointed by Governor Bullock. 

Question. Who is your attorney ? 

Answer. A gentleman by the name of Crocker, from an adjoining county ; after he 
was appointed he removed to my town. 

Question. He also was appointed by Governor Bullock ? e 
Answei\ Yes, sir. 

Question. Are they supposed to be gentlemen who are republican in their proclivities 
at least ? 

Answer. Judge Cole was at one time nominated by the republican party to represent 
them in a convention; but he was then judge, and declined to have anything to do 
with politics. He has been judge on our circuit for several years. 
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Question. Have you had much lawlessness in the way of disguised m interfering 
with people in your region of Georgia ? If so, state what it was. 
Answer. I have never heard of a ease there in my life. 

Question. You think there are no organizations of that sort in your section ? 
Answer. Not to my knowledge ; I have never heard of them. 

Question. Can men of all political parties vote their sentiments without intimidation 
or fear of being interrupted ? 
Answer, They have been doing it all the time. 

Question. Does your acquaintance extend over a number of eounties in central 
Georgia % 

Answer. Yes, sir; I expect I know as many people in central Georgia as any man in it. 

Question. I will explain to you that you are not limited to what you know personally, 
but you have a right to state anything in regard to which you have reliable information ; 
what you know personally, as well as what you know from others. You will, there- 
fore, have much latitude in speaking of these things. 

Answer. I heard Judge Cole, the judge of our circuit, say that he had as quiet a time 
on his circuit as he ever had before the war. 

Question. What counties are embraced in his judicial circuit ? 

Answer. Bibb, Crawford, Houston, Twiggs, and, I think, Dooly, but I am not certain 
about that. 

Question. Your own acquaintance extends considerably beyond the limits of that cir- 
cuit ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; my business being that of a warehouse- man, a receiver and storer 
of cotton, I am thrown in contact with peojde in all that cotton belt, embracing some 
twenty or thirty counties. 

Question. Your information is that in all those counties your people are quiet ? 

Answer. I never have heard of but one case of violence within my knowledge, and 
that was away dow r n in the lower portion of the cotton belt, as we call it ) that was 
the killing of a circus-man down there. 

Question. In your portion of Georgia, you have no organized bands Of men going 
about committing lawless acts ? 

Answer 9 I have never heard of one in my life. 

Question. White and black men vote the republican ticket just as they please? 

Answer. The difficulty I spoke of just now was in reference to a black man voting 
the democratic ticket. 

Question. I believe it is pretty generally the case that when a black man votes the 
democratic ticket his race regard him as abandoning their position I 

Answer. They did not so much at this last election ; they did at the first election. 
There were no challenges allowed at all under the State law ; everybody voted that 
wanted to, and they were three days voting. 

Question. What is the size of Macon, Georgia ? 

Answer. Macou and its suburbs contain about fifteen thousand inhabitants. 
Question. How many does tl>3 city of Macon, contain ? 
Answer. The city proper, I suppose, contains about twelve thousand. 
Question. You are in the center of a densely populated belt of Georgia ? 
Answer. Houston County is the second or the third largest county in population that 
we have in the State, with the exception of a little county called Dougherty. 
Question. The counties you spoke of are in this central belt ? 

Answer. They run down as far as Lee County ; we have a great deal of trade from 
Dougherty, Baker, Randolph, Early, and that region. 

Question. And in the course of your business you are thrown in contact with a large 
number of men from all parts of that section of Georgia ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; every day during the winter. 

Question. And they represent everything orderly and quiet ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 



Washington, D. C, July 25, 1871. 
ANDREW D. ROCKAFELLOW sworn and examined. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Pool :) 
Question, Where do you reside ? 
Answer. In Atlanta, Georgia. 
Question. What has been your "business there ? 

Answer. At first I was in the revenue service ; afterward I was connected with the 
Western Atlantic Railroad, and served upou that railroad until other business called 
me to Washington. 
By Mr. Blair : 

Question. The Western Atlantic is known as the State road ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Question. From wlmt point does it run, and to what point ? 
Answer. From Atlanta to Chattanooga. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Poor. :) 
Question. State anything yon know in regard to the preservation of law and order in 
that locality. 

Answer. I can say, to the best of my knowledge, that within the city of Atlanta nothing 
has occurred that would cause any great excitement ; but I know of persons who have 
been what is popularly known as Ku-Kluxed in the counties of Morgan and Greene. 
I have the names of gentlemen whom I saw shortly after they had been persecuted. 
One of the names I have here is that of Mr. Monday Floyd, residing at Madison, in 
Morgan County. This gentleman was elected to the legislature, served during the 
last term of the legislature, and was also, I believe, a candidate at the last election. 
His house was approached and shot into, and he was taken out; but that evening, I 
believe, they let him go without doing him any injury. But two or three evenings 
afterward he was again assailed. He then fled, and came to Atlanta, and has been 
residing there ever since. He has been stopping with a gentleman named Mr. Moore — 
has been staying there ever since that time. He occasionally goes home, but only stays 
a day or two. 

Question, W as this attack on him committed by a band of men in disguise ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How many were present ? 

Answer. I believe he said two persons came and rapped at the door. He opened it. 
One of them entered and asked whether Mr. Floyd was in. He said he was, and that 
he was the gentleman. This man seized him by the collar and pulled him ontside the 
door. In the scuffle Mr. Floyd got away, and went back into the house. Those par- 
ties left, but in an hour or two they shot into the house. I believe there was no per- 
son hurt at the time — at least he was not. In three or four days after that they came 
again. 

Question. How many ? 

Answer. I do not know the number. Hearing of their being in the neighborhood, 
Mr. Floyd fled to the woods, and came to Atlanta, where he has been staying off and 
on ever since. 

Question. Have you any idea how many were in the crowd that came the second 
time ? 

Answer. I have not. He did not know how many there were. 
Question. Were there more than two % 

Answer. He said there was a party of them ; he saw them riding j he could not seo 
distinctly, as it was dark, being about 9 o'clock. 

Question. Did he see more than two the first night ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; he saw four. Two came inside, and the others were outside of the 
door. He saw four of them. 
Question. When did this occur ? 

Answer. I presume it occurred sometime in the month of December, 1870. That was 
about the time the election was held in Georgia. 

Question. What did they do to him the second night ? 
Answer. That was a few days after the first. 
Question. What was done to him that night ? 

Ansiver. He heard of them ; there was a gentleman came to his door and told him 
they were in the vicinity, and he thought they were coming in that direction. They 
had been down to his house when he was not there, and when he came back his wife 
told him that they were inquiring for him. When he heard of this he left, and staid 
with a friend, and the next day he went to Atlanta. 

Question, Did they go to his house that night ? 

Answer. They did. 

Question, What did they do when they got there ? • 

Ansiver. He not being there, they left. The next case is that of Mr. Alfred Richard- 
eon. As that gentleman has been, I believe, before the committee, I do not know 
whether it will J)e necessary for me to say anything about his case. But I saw his 
wounds, which were received, as he said, from these organized bands. As soon as he 
was able to move he came to Atlanta. 

Question. How was he wounded? 

Answer: As he claimed, he was shot. He was in the house, and the balls passed 
through the building. He was inside when they shot him. 
Question. Where did the balls strike ? 

Answer. I believe one struck him in the side or hip, and another in the leg, as near 
as I can recollect. He described the wounds to me when he came to Atlanta, which 
was as soon as he was able to move. 

Question. Do you know the character of Mr. Richardson ; is he a man of good char- 
acter? 
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Ansiver. Yes, sir; lie is a man of good character, so far as I know. I saw him in the 
legislature at Atlanta, and I never saw him drunk or in bad company. 

Question. Do you know what character he bears in the community in which he lives? 

Answer. I do not, as I am not personally acquainted with any person residing close 
by him. In fact, I never made it my business to inquire, as I had no occasion to do so. 
When I saw him he always conducted himself as a gentleman, and I never had any 
occasion to inquire into his character. 

Question. What other case do you know of? 

Answer. I have a memorandum of the ease of Abraham Colby. This gentleman resides 
in Greene County ; he is now a member of the legislature ; was elected at the last elec- 
tion, and was a member before. I know that this gentleman was compelled to leave his 
home, and is now residing in Atlanta. I saw him just before I came to Washington. 

By Mr. Blair : 
Question. Where is his home ? 

Answer. In Greene County. He represents that county. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Pool:) 
Question. Why did he leave his home ? 

Ansiver. The reason he gave me was that he was threatened and had to leave. 
Question. Threatened by whom? 

Ansiver. By persons known as these organized bands around the neighborhood. As 
he told me, there was a note left at his house asking him to leave. I know him per- 
sonally. He is a very stout gentleman, and, of course, could not get very far if any 
person came after him ; so he took due notice and left. He is now residing in Atlanta. 
He and the gentleman I before referred to, Mr. Floyd, are both living in one house. 
Occasionally Mr. Floyd goes 1k> Madison, but he does not remain there more than two 
or three days at a time. I know these gentlemen personally, having had some busi- 
ness with them. 

Question. You do not know whether Mr. Colby has ever been attacked? 

Answer. No, sir; he has never been injured in any way. As I have stated, he is a 
heavy, stout gentleman, and could not get along very well if attacked ; so he took due 
notice and left. That is the statement he gives to me. 

Question. Do you know of any other case? 

Answer. No; I have riot the names of any other persons who I know have been in- 
jured or outraged in any way. 

Question. How far do you live from the counties in which these cases occurred? 

Answer. I live in Atlanta ; I could not say just the distance, not being very well 
acquainted with the counties. 

Question. One hundred miles ? 

Answer. I presume it is. You can tell by looking at the map what the distance is. 
I never inquired particularly where those counties are located. These cases are from 
Morgan County and Greene County. Mr. Colby is from Greene County, and Mr. Floyd 
lives in Madison, Morgan County, or, rather, that is where he claims" he cannot now 
live. 

Question. Have you seen and conversed with persons from other parts of the State ? 

Answer. I believe I have conversed with almost every member of the legislature — I 
dare say with every member of the legislature of both parties, democratic and repub- 
lican. I am personally acquainted with almost all of them. 

Question. From what you have learned upon such authority as you place confidence 
in, what is the condition of things in the other parts of Georgia? State whether there 
is any disorder, and wheVaer there are any combinations of men to violate the law. 

Answer. I think this only applies to different sections of the State ; I do not think 
these organizations exist all over the State. As for Fulton County, I do not know 
that there has ever been anything of that kind committed there. 

Question. Is Atlanta in Fulton County ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I never knew of any of these Ku-Klux organizations ever commit- 
ting outrages there. Of course, persons have occasionally been killed in that couuty, 
but I do not think it was done by disguised bands. 

Question. Have you information from others as to the state of affairs in other parts 
of the State ? 

Answer. My information from there is that such organizations did exist, and I be- 
lieve they do now. 

Question. In many counties? 

Answer. In the region particularly known as the u Black Belt." In that region I 
believe they prevail more than in any other portion of the State. 
Question. How large a region of country is that ? 
Answer. I cannot just say. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. Is not Macon about the center of that belt ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir; down about there. For instance, here is Macon, [illustrating by 
the map,] and Mitchell, Bullock, Burke, and those counties down there are among 
those I refer to. 

By Mr. Buckley : 
Question. Does that " Black Belt" "extend across the State ? 

Answer. No, sir ; not altogether. I am speaking nc*v of Burke County. I know that 
such organizations exist there. A friend of mine now in the city, from there, who was 
a member of the legislature, so informed me. 

By Mr. Blair : 
Question. Does that include Savannah, Chatham County ? 
Answer. No, sir ; I know nothing of anything of that kind about there. 

By Mr. Beck : 
Question. Is Columbus in it ? 
Answer. Well, it runs up about there. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Pool :) 

Question. Name the counties where you have heard of such things ? 

Answer. [Referring to map.] Here is Macon, Webster, Randolph, Baker. It is 
along from Muscogee County down to Sumter, Calhoun, and Chattahoochee. That is 
the section where I know those persons to live, from whom I have heard these things. 

By Mr. Blair : 

Question. Have you heard of any outrages in Chattahoochee County ? 
Answei\ Yes, sir; I have heard of some there, and about Milledgeville — about the 
jails there. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Pool:) 

Question. Have yon been present and witnessed any elections in the State of Georgia ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I was present a ^ the last election. I was at the polls during the 
jhree days of the election, from morning to night, with the exception of the time they 
had me arrested. 

Question. Was the election conducted fairly? 

Answer. No, sir ; by no means. 

Question. Was any intimidation used ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. State anything you know in regard to that. 

Answer. Well, sir, I was present at the three days' elections held in Atlanta, at the 
court-house of Fulton County. 
Question. When? 

Answer. In December, 1S70 — the 20th, 21st, and 22d of December, if I am not 
mistaken. The first day the election went ail right. Every person was allowed to 
go up and vote freely. There was no intimidation, and no person interfering. The 
second day, about 12 o'clock, the door was blockaded by the police. 

Question. What door % 

Answer. I will describe that. The ballot-box was in the council-chamber, and 
had to pass ki a door in order to vote. There was a hall running clear through, and 
another running the opposite direction ; one running east and west, and the other 
north and south. In the southwest corner was the council-chamber, where the ballot- 
box was. We passed in at the east entrance, and when we got about half-way in the 
hall, the door went into the council-chamber. By that door we had to pass into the 
council-chamber, and up to a rack, where the managers were with the ballot-box. 
After that we passed out at the other side of the council-chamber. We could pass out 
at either the south or the north door of the building. The first entrance into the court- 
house was occupied by the police. 

By Mr. Coburn : 
Question. How wide- was the entrance to the hall ? 

Answer. About five feet wide, and the width of the hall was between five and eight 
feet. 

Question. How large was the council-chamber ? 

Ansiver. I judge it was about twenty-five feet by thirty, very nearly square. The 
police on the first day had charge of the door I have described ; but nothing Avas done 
to interfere with voting. All persons, black and white, and I presume both republi- 
cans and democrats, could go and vote. The first day things were very quiet, and there 
was every prospect of a fair election. The second day, about 12 o'clock, intimidation 
commenced. As soon as colored men came up to vote they were shoved back. The 
police would take them by the breast and push them back. We had to go up four steps 
to get to the hall, and the police stood on the stairway. Whenever there was a crowd 
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the colored men were shoved off the stairway. If a man was standing there who was 
supposed to vote the democratic ticket, he could pass in ; if a white man came up, no 
matter whether he was going to vote the democratic or republican ticket, he could pass 
in ; but colored men could not. That was kept up on that day, I presume, two or three 
hours. It eeased in the afternoon, and then all^were allowed to pass in. The next 
morning, being the third day, as soon as the polls were opened they would not allow 
any person in ; the polls were choked up ; the police took possession of the door, and 
would not allow any person, either black or white, to enter. Excitement prevailed, 
and men complained that they could not vote. The United States marshal was sent 
for. He immediately sent up a detachment of soldiers, about forty. They came, and 
stacked their arms at a church close by. The United States marshal said that the polls 
would have to be opened and men allowed the privilege of voting. For half an hour 
everything was all right ; the entrance was opened and men passed in. By that time 
the democratic party began hauling men up in wagons, hacks, and .everything of that 
kind. They had an express- wagon, with four horses, which was bringing men up. 
When these soldiers were brought there they were drawn up in line in front of the 
main entrance to the ballot-box. When colored men wanted to go up to vote, the 
United States marshal said, " Gentlemen, you will have to clear this entrance.' 7 When 
the soldiers were first brought up these policemen and some leading citizens (I have 
the name of a gentleman who I can say was the leader of this operation; he was elected 
to the legislature from Fulton County) went up as the soldiers came in, and got in the 
door. They took off their caps and began to yell, " Three cheers for Bull Run," and 
u Hurrah for Manassas," and then they added a " tiger," as they called it. They would 
shout in this way to the soldiers who were standing there. The United States marshal 
went and asked them to clear the entrance. They stood back and let him x>ass in. 
After he passed through the door it was blockaded just as badly as ever. They said, 
u Let the men get in two ranks and everybody may pass in." All the voters then there, 
black and white, arranged themselves in two ranks, extending nearly half a square, 
and commenced voting, and things went on peaceably for half an hour. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Pool :) 
Question. Who said, " Hurrah for Bull Run?" 

Answer. The policemen stationed at the door — the city policemen. There were a 
great many special police appointed that day by the mayor to preserve order. 
Question. W r ere they in the interest of either party ? 

Answer. Those policemen were working in the interest of the democratic party ; they 
were all democrats; that was done in the interest of the democratic party. Those sol- 
diers were withdrawn and taken down to the church, where they were before. Then 
certain gentlemen, wanting to influence these soldiers, sent them boxes of cigars. I 
tried to learn the names of the persons who sent then}, but I was not able. But boxes 
of eigars were sent to the soldiers, and also a basket of cakes. These the officer did 
not admit. He said that their rations would be there if they staid there long enough 
to require any. The cigars were passed around, and the soldiers began to get opposed 
to going up to the court-house. When they were called upon to go up some of them 
began to curse. Of course they could not resist, as there was an officer in command, a 
first lieutenant. They were taken up again. 

Question. W T hy were they taken up again ? 

Answer. Men could not vote; it was absolutely necessary to take up the soldiers. 
No person could pass in unless he voted the democratic ticket. They had then shut 
down on even white men going in if they were known to be republicans. Persons 
who they knew would vote the democratic ticket were allowed to pass in. The repub- 
lican managers seeing this, of course sent down for the soldiers ; the soldiers were 
again brought up in line. We again formed the voters in two ranks, in order to get 
the crowd away from the door; hardly any person could get up there on account of the 
crowd. To the best of my knowledge, there were three or four hundred persons wait- 
ing to v6te, both black and white. There was a guard at each side of the first en- 
trance, a guard midway of the hall, one at each side of the hall, and two at the door 
where voters had to pass into the council-chamber; these guards remained there about 
twenty-five minutes, and then persons were allowed to pass in and vote. The police 
were rearing around outside ; they said that this could not be ; that the mayor had sent 
them to keep order, and they were going to do it. The democratic managers all began 
to rear. They said, " This is a free country, and we don't require a guard when we are 
holding an election."^ They demanded of the United States marshal that those guards 
should be removed. * After some quarreling the United States marshal removed the 
guards and took the soldiers again to the church, where they stacked arms. It was 
not twenty-five minutes after that before the thing was just as bad as ever, the crowd 
coming there to vote and nobody allowed to go in. 

Question. Who prevented them from going in ? 

Answer. These policemen — democrats. The democrats were coming up in wagons, 
hacks, and carriages as fast as they could. > The managers had made a rule that no person 
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should pass in the rear door to vote. But when the democrats came up— merchants of 
the city, aristocrats — they would not take their turn and go in with the colored men 
to vote, but were allowed to pass around the other way, come in at the hack door, and. 
pass right up to vote, when they had been there only live minutes ; whereas, if a man 
was known to vote the republican ticket, he had to squeeze in and take his chances 
with the colored men, staying there an hour or two before he could get his vote in. A 
wagon would be driven right up to the back door, and some twenty or thirty men 
would jump off and pass in the back way. There was a guard of police stationed 
there. There was a railing across, and the regulation was that no person should be 
allowed to crawl underneath that railing. But when these men would come up they 
would stoop down, pass underneath, and go in, while there were colored men waiting 
in crowds at the other door. All the time that men were coming in at- this back way 
and voting, they would not allow the colored men to come in. Toward the last the 
crowd of colored men and others saw these men passing in and called out, " They are 
passing in the back way." For a while the police would shut clown on some twenty- 
five or thirty and would compel them to go around; and then again it would be as bad 
as ever. I can take an oath that, to the best of my knowledge, between three and fonr 
hundred persons, both black and white, did not get an opportunity to vote ; whereas, if 
things had been done peaceably and fairly, every man that was there could have voted. 
There was nothing to hinder it ; there was ample time, if there had not been so much 
time lost in these confusions and contests. That was their object. 

Question. You mean three or four hundred persons of all parties ? 

Answer. Of all parties. I suppose that some democrats as well as others did not get 
to vote, because they may have been among those who -were waiting their chances. 
Those who understood the dodge and got in the other side were able to vote, of course. 
But I can take my oath that, to the best of my knowledge, between three and four 
hundred persons at that one poll did not get a chance to vote. There was another 
poll at West End. I have here the name of a gentleman who was at the head of all 
this. He was a captain in the confederate army — Captain Harry Jackson. He is now 
a member of the Georgia legislature ; will take his seat at the next meeting of the legis- 
lature. 

Question. Was he elected at that election ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. To show how these things work, I will mention that the other' day 
Colonel Benjamin Green, from Dalton, Georgia, who is stopping over in Carroll Row, 
No. 12, learning that I was in the city, sent word through a friend of mine that he 
would like to see me. Not knowing the gentleman or his business I called on him, 
taking a letter of introduction from my friend. We had quite a long conversation. 
After he found out my business and what course I had pursued at the last election, it 
ended in his ordering me out of his room, saying that he did not have any use for any 
such persons. I was giving a description of the different tickets voted at the last elec- 
tion. Said he, " Did you vote the ticket with Blodgett's photograph on ?" I said I 
did. He said, " I want you to leave my room." 

Mr. Blaik. We do not want to hear such stuff as this. 
By the Chairman, (Mr. Pool:) 

Question. The committee desires only to hear from you such things as bear upon the 
condition of affairs in the State of Georgia. Do you know anything else connected 
with the main subject about which you have been speaking f 

Anstcer. No, sir. I do not know anything else that would benefit the committee any. 
So far as I am concerned, I have never been molested myself. I was active in the last 
election. 

Question. Have you knowledge of any rioting in the streets of Atlanta? 

Answer. Yes, sir. W T e did have a riot at the last municipal election. There was a 
gentleman arrested on a charge that he had voted illegally. I was then residing in 
the Fourth Ward of Atlanta. I was at the polls, right opposite the guard-houfte. . 

By Mr Blair : 
Question. When did this occur? 

Answer. The election was held in November, if I am not mistaken; I think it was 
just before the election for members of Congress and members of the general assembly; 
I thiuk a week or two before. 

Question. A municipal election ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. There was a riot on that occasion ; the colored men and some of the 
whites came there to take the man who had been arrested; the lieutenant of police 
said to me, " We are going to have a riot ; they have arrested a man, and some parties 
are going to attempt to take him." I saw them coming down there with axes, picks, 
and shovels ; I suppose they ran with whatever they happened to be working with ; 
some had planes and hatchets. 
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By tho Chairman, (Mr. Pool:) 
Question. You mean the colored men ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; colored and white ; I went over and asked what was wrong ; the 
lieutenant of police said, " They have arrested a man up here, and these men have 
come to take him out ; we may have a riot ; hut yon can stop this thing." When they 
first came there, there were, I presume, three hundred persons in the crowd, and the 
number was steadily increasing; I spoke to them and asked them what they wanted; 
they said, " They have arrested one of our men for voting illegally, as they say." I said, 
" You had better stand back and let us have a fair chance ; if this man has been arrestee^ 
we will bail him out." General Gartrell, myself, and others were ready to bail him 
out. General Gartrell said to me, " You had better keep those men back; things will be 
serious." I told them to go on the other side of the road and remain there till we heard 
what was the* trouble ; they all went back from the guard-house and staid on the 
other side of the road ; we went to the lieutenant and asked whether the man could be 
bailed out ; he said he thought so, but he would send to the mayor ; the mayor 
said that he could be bailed out ; General Gartrell and Mr. Snyder, a candidate for council, 
offered to go on his bond. After the policemen found that there were men ready to go 
on his bond, they would not give him up. There was a white man heading this riot; 
I do not know his name. The lieutenant pointed to him and said, " There is the man 
who is heading this riot." Said I, " You had better not do anything now; things will 
be serious here ; there are too many stones right about here." Right near there were 
ruins of buildings, and almost every person had a piece of brick in his hand.- I said, 
"I think we can stop this without serious difficulty." I and other republicans kept 
telling the crowd to go back, and we would get this man out. I suppose we were par- 
leying with them for half an hour. After that one of the lieutenants came up and 
said, "There is the man who is heading this riot, and we are going to arrest him." I 
said, " If you attempt to arrest that man there is going to be trouble, and I don't pro- 
pose to have anything to do with it." Just as I said that, the policemen went for that 
man, and the crowd commenced upon the police with clubs and stones, and they com- 
menced firing pistol-shots. I ran into the guard-house. The bullets were then coming 
through. It was a brick building, which had been used at one time as a market-house, 
and there were large doors, and the bullets were coming in where I was standing. 
Finding I was in danger there, I went into the office and sat down under a table, to 
keep from being hit by the bullets. There was only one other person there besides 
myself. When I looked around I saw a gentleman standing there with a pistol out. 
He said to me, -'Here is another radical son of a bitch, and I am going to shoot him." 
He was about half tight. One of the policemen stepped up and said, "No, you won't ; 
that man has done more to keep this riot down than any other person." " Well," said 
the man, "that don't make any difference; he is a damned radical." The policeman 
said, " We are for peace ; we want a peaceable election." This policeman was a demo- 
crat, but he protected me. The gentleman followed me round, and said he was going 
to shoot me. The policeman said to him, " If you don't behave yourself, I will lock 
yon up.*' He still continued to say that I was a damned radical, and that he was going 
to shoot me. The policeman finally took him to the guard-house, and kept him there 
till everybody had gone away. The next day I saw the gentleman, and he apologized 
for what he had done ; he said he had been tight. 

I know of no person dying from the effects of wounds received in that riot, but there 
were seven or eight men wounded. The policemen tried to take the man whom they 
saw leading the riot ; the other men began to pitch into them with clubs and sticks, 
and they fired. The rioters then fled. I think some seven or eight were wounded ; I 
know of three or four who were shot in different places. 

QiiesHon. You mean some of the rioters? 

Answer. Some innocent men were shot. One gentleman standing away off looking on 
was shot in the knee. He had Nothing to do with the riot. I don't think any of the 
rioters were shot. Those who were shot were innocent persons standing close by. This 
gentleman who was shot in the knee was driving a hack ; he left the hack standing up 
the street and came down to see what was wrong. He was standing a square off when 
a ball hit him in the knee. His name is Brown. 

By Mr. Coeukx : 

Question. What did you say was the nature of the notice received by these men who 
had to leave their homes — the man who left Greene County and the other who left 
Morgan County ? 

Answer. Mr. Colby, the man who left Greene County, received a notice that he must 
leave ; that he could not live there. 

Question. What was the notice to the man in Morgan County ? 

Answer. He received a similar notice. He did not leave the county altogether. He 
goes home occasionally, but does not remain there permanently. He lives with Mr. 
Colby, in Atlanta. 

Question. What are the politics of those men ? 
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Answer. They are republicans ; they were elected on the republican ticket. Mr. 
Colby was reelected a member of the legislature at the last election by the republicans ; 
Mr. Floyd was a member before. 

Question. You said that at the election in Atlanta, which you have described, men 
were prevented from voting ? Did anybody of any politics complain of being pre- 
vented from voting ? If so, what were the politics of the men who thus complained ? 

Answer. They were republicans. 

Question. Did you hear any democrats complain ? 

Answei: No, sir, I did not. They did not complain. Although I knew some of them 
who could not vote, they did not say anything. 

Question. How many persons do you think were prevented from voting ? 

Answer. To the best of my knowledge, between three and four hundred. Among 
them, I presume, were some democrats. I saw the erowd that was standing there ; 
they tried three or four times to get in their votes and could not. Every person was 
trying to take his chances the best he could, but, in fact, there was no chance at all. 

By Mr. Blair : 

Question. Were you at the polls during the entire election ? 
Answer. I might have been absent two or three hours a day. 
Question. What were you doing there all that time ? 

Answer. I was issuing out tickets aud seeing that men were voting the republican 
ticket, the best I could. 

Question. During the three days ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. As I say, during two or three hours each day I was off on other 
business — to see that certain men were brought in to vote. The first day I was there 
the greater part of the day. 

Question. There was no disturbance at all then ? 

Answer. The first day the election went on very well ; we make no eomplaint of the 
first day. Had it gone on the other days as well as on the first day we would have been 
very well satisfied. I must say the first day's election was as well managed as an elec- 
tion could be anywhere. 

Question. Were there other polls in the city ? 

Answer. No, sir ; not in Atlanta. There is a small village outside called West End ; 
there was a poll there. There was no poll in the city except at the court-house, and, 
in fact, there was only one ballot-box. Voters passed in at one door and out at another. 

Question, Who appointed the election officers ? 

Answer. Governor Bullock. They were sueh gentlemen as Roderick Badger, Denni- 
son Hanimon, J. W. Mills, and other gentlemen whose names I cannot recollect now. 
Question. They were republicans? 

Answer. This Roderick Badger was a colored man and was supposed to be a repub- 
lican. Mills was a white man and was supposed to be a republican. I made a mistake 
in what I just now said about the manner of appointing these officers. The governor 
appointed three and the ordinary two. The governor appointed Badger, Mills, and 
another gentleman, whose name I cannot recollect. The ordinary appointed Doctor 
Alexander and another gentleman whose i>ame I do not remember. 

Question, You say you were in attendance at the polls through the entire election ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir ; the greater part of the time. 

Question. You say that the polls at the time you complain of were not closed to every 
person— some persons were allowed to go up ? 

Answer. The polls were not closed ; but this entrance of which I speak was closed. 
The colored men were not allowed to go around the other way. As soon as the colored 
men began to go around there, they shut down on any person going through that way 
and all had to go in the other entrance. But at this entrance from the north, when the 
colored men did not know of it, the white people were allowed to go in. They did not 
stop a white republican if he went around and wanted to go in that way. But a col- 
ored man could not pass in at that entrance. 

Question. Were you at both the entrances ? 

Answer. I passed in at one entrance and around to the other. I stood watching the 
proceedings to see who went in there. I saw men coining in express wagons and car- 
riages. Some of them were merchants. I knew their polities ; I knew all about them. 
Those gentlemen would come to the back door in carriages, &c, and would come in. 
Some of them Avith whom I was acquainted I would speak to. I said to some of them, 
"You eannot get inhere ; you will have to pass around the other way." Captain Jack- 
son, who took a prominent position there, would say, "Oh, yes, he can come in; " and 
then he would wink to the police to let that gentleman pass under the railing and to 
the door. I saw Captain Jackson taking a position there. I took a position there 
myself awhile to see who were coming in there. I found them to be all his friends. I 
went around and got three or four colored men to go up there and try to go iu. When 
they got to the railing they were not allowed to go through ; they were told they must 
pass around the other way. That brought up a difficulty between me and this other 
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gentleman. I said to the captain, "Why is it that some men can pass under the railing 
here while others cannot ?" He said, "These gentlemen are in a hurry." I saw per- 
sons getting up around me, and I just made up my mind I had better keep quiet ; so I 
did. It was not a very good place for me to speak in. 
Question. What was the majority at that poll ? 

Answer. I have it here in figures ; but I would not like to give it as evidence because 
I cannot give it exactly. 

Question. Give your recollection of the result. 

Answer. General Young's majority was four or five thousand in the district. 
Question. I am speaking of that particular poll. 
Answer. Well, I cannot say exactly. 

Question. Do you not know what the majority at that poll was ? 
Answer. 1 do not recollect. 
Question. Was it large; 

Answer. Yes, sir ; quite a large majority ; but the majority for the legislature was not 
so large as for congressman. 1 think it was only two or three hundred to the best of 
my recollection. 

Question. When did you go to Georgia to live? 

Answer. I have been living at Atlanta about a year. I have resided in the State 
sixteen or eighteen months. 

Question. You were not a voter at the last election ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I was a voter. I voted at the last election. 

Question. How long had you then resided in the State? 

Answer. Eight mouths. It requires six months residence in the State to vote ; I 
believe that under the law of Georgia, six months residence entitles a person to vote. 
Question. Where did you go from when you went to Georgia? 
Answer. From Pennsylvania. 

Quesiion. You say you were employed upon the State road under Mr. Blodgett? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How long were yon in his employ? 
Answer. Between three and four months. 
Question. In what capacity? 
Answer. I was in the freight department. 

Question. How was the business of the road during tho time yon were employed there? 
Answer. It was pretty good ; but in the fall of the year it is generally better. 
Quesiion. Was it very good ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; very good. 

Question. Was it good as compared with former years? 

slimccr. O, yes, sir; just as good, I believe. 

Question. Just a3 good as it was in previous years? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I paid some attention to it ; and I think it was. 

Question. Are you still employed upon that road ? 

Answer. No, sir; I am not employed upon the road at present. I came here on some 
business, and I now expect as soon as the cars are in operation to serve as a mail agent. 
Question. You expect to get appointed as a mail agent? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. On what road ? 

Answer. On the new line they are now arranging going through to Now Orleans by 
way of Chattanooga. 

Question. Then you are here looking out for a mail agency? 

Ansiver. I have other business while I am here. The first business I had was as an 
applicant, among others, for the postrnastership of Atlanta, Georgia. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. Where were you when yon were first employed by Mr. Blodgett? 

Answer. I was in Atlanta. 

Question. How long had you been there ? 

Answer. About four or live months. 

Question. What had you beeu doing before that time ? 

Answer. Before that time I was partially engaged with the revenue; and after that 
I was eugaged with a gentleman in a patent right known as a flour cooler. I believe 
the gentleman is from Minnesota. 

Question. In what way were you engaged in the revenue ? 

Answer. I was only temporarily employed by General Kryzyanoski. 

Question. In what way ? 

Answer. As a detective. 

Question. Were you a detective in the revenuo service ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Quesiion. What were your special duties as detective? 

Answer. I was employed by him to go into a certain section of country to see about 
17 G 
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distilling peach whisky — peach brandy as they call it. It took up my time about two 
weeks, I presume. 

Question. You were what is commonly known as a spy ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Qu&tion. To pretend to be one thing and in fact to be another ? 

Answer. No, sir; that was the only thing I went for. I was directed to visit two or 
three places and see what they were doing. 

Question. That was your first appearance in Georgia? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What is your age ? 

Answer. Twenty-five. 

Question. What had you been doing in Pennsylvania before you left there? 
Answer. I was engaged in the grocery business. 
Question. In what capacity ? 
Answer. I carried on business myself. 
Question. W T here ? 

Answer. In Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
Question. How long had you been at that ? 
Answer. Two years, I presume. 

Question. Why did you quit that business and go to Georgia? 

Answer. I quit that a year or two before I went to Georgia, on account of not being 
able to get a store at the same rent I had got one for before. 

Question. And your first employment in Georgia was as a detective in the revenue 
service ? 

Answei\ Let me say that I went to Georgia with an understanding for another posi- 
tion. There was a gentleman named Brady whose position I was to take. 
Question. As what ? 

Ansiver. I believe he was serving as a clerk in the fourth district under Mr. Atkins. 
Question. In the revenue department ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I found there was some difficulty between him and Mr. Atkins, and 
so 1 did not press the matter. I expected then to go into business ; and I waited two 
or three weeks to see how things were. I was disappointed in some money matters, 
and was not able at that time to go into business ; so I was employed at whatever I 
could find for the time being. 

Question. Did you detect anybody during your service in the revenue department ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. After that what did you go into ? 

Answer. I was acting as an agent for Mr. Wells, from Michigan or Minnesota. He 
had a Hour cooler he was introducing. I was acting as agent for him for two or three 
months, up to the time I was employed by Mr. Blodgett. 

Question. Mr. Blodgett employed you about what time? 

Answer. I suppose about the 1st of October, 1870. 

Question. And you were kept in his employ till w r heu ? 

Answer. I was kept until the road was-" leased to the lessees who now have it in 
possession. 

Question. Were you located at Atlanta all the time as freight agent? 
Answer. No, sir; as clerk in the freight department. 

Question. Did you get your employment through Governor Bullock or through Mr. 
Blodgett himself? 

Answer. 1 got it through Mr. Burnett, the candidate for Congress. 
Question. Were you at that time taking an active part in politics ? 
Answer. I was, and always had been ever since I was fifteen years old. 
Question. You commenced on Georgia politics as soon as you got there? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; as soon as the time came I did. 
Question. Before Mr. Blodgett had employed you ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And Mr. Burnett, who was a candidate for Congress, used his influence with 
Mr. Blodgett to get yon a place V 
Answer. I presume he did ; it was given to me anyhow. 
Question. Is it your opinion that Mr. Burnett got you the position ? 
Answer. I suppose he got me the position. 
Question. Because of your activity for him as a candidate ? 

Answer. No, sir; I do not think he got it for me on any such pretension as that; I 
think he got it because he was a particular frieud of mine before he was a candidate. 

Question. Had you known him before you went to Georgia? 

Answer. No, sir; I got acquainted with him shortly after I went there. 

Question. Do you remember what was the ground of that particular friendship in 
that short time ? 

Answer. Well, I had very good letters, which I showed him, from reliable parties. 
Sometimes we take more liking to one person than another ; and I suppose that was 
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the way in this case. I took a particular liking to him, and I presume it was the 
same way with him. 

Question. When did the election take place ? 

Answer. In December, 1870. 

Question. While you were still in the employ of Blodgett ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You say that the republican tickets had Blodgett-s picture on them? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; they had, one day. 

Question. Why was Biodgett's picture figuring on the tickets? Do you remember? 
Answer. Well, he was not a candidate for any office. 

Question. That is the reason 1 ask why his picture was put on the tickets. 
Answer. I presume it was done to make hi in popular. 

Question. When he was not a candidate for any office, can you understand why he 
should be made prominent in that way, and his picture put on the ballots ? 

Answer. I can give my ideas on that question, but I cannot give them as evidence. 

Question. I want your information about that; you probably know as much about 
this as about those outrages reported to you by men who came from other counties to 
Atlanta.. 

Answer. One object, I presume, was to make him popular — to call every person's 
atteutiou to Mr. Blodgett, so that in case he should become a candidate for anything 
every person would know who Colonel Blodgett was. 

Question. Who had that done? 

Answer. I presume it was done by the State central committee ; they were the parties 
who furnished the tickets, I believe, though I knew nothing about that myself. 

Question. After the road was leased you were deprived of your place as a clerk in the 
freight department ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What did yon then go at ? 

Answer. Shortly alter that I was an applicant for the position of postmaster; and 
shortly after that 1 came to Washington. I have been here now very nearly three 
months. 

Question. You were summoned by this committee while you were in Washington ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; I was summoned while here. 
Question. Did you come and ask to be summoned? 

Answer. No, sir ; I did not ask to be summoned. I was talking to a gentleman, tell- 
ing what I knew, aud I suppose he had me summoned. 

Question. You bec*aine an applicant for the position of postmaster? 
Answer. Yes, sir; on the recommendations I have here in my hand. 
Question. Did you become an applicant immediately after the election? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Immediately after the leasing of the road ? 
Answer. No, sir; I had been an applicant for some time. 
Question. What business had you been employed in ? 

Answer. I had not been engaged in any business; I was not expecting to go into any, 
as I expected to come to Washington as soon as I got through with matters pertaining 
to the position of postmaster. I did not, in fact, have any time to go iuto anything 
else. 

Question. And yon have been prosecuting your application until the present time ? 

Answer. Until about a month or two ago. 

Question. Somebody else got the appointment? 

Answer. No, sir ; the same person has it now. 

Question. You have not succeeded in trying to get him out ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I have not. „ 

Question. Is the present incumbent a republican or a democrat? 

Answer. I cannot tell you. I would not like to vouch lor him either way . 

Question. By whom was he appointed ? 

Answer. By the President. 

Question. You have not succeeded in removing him up to this time ? 
Answer. I have not, but I expect to, some time. 
Question. And you expect to get in yourself? 
Answer. No, sir ; I do not. 

Question. Then your effort is a failure, so far as your own appointment is concerned? 
Answer. If I could have got it for myself last winter, I would havo taken it; now I 
do not want it. 

Question. What position do you want now ? 

Answer. I don't know that 1 want anything particular; anything that I can make a 
living at. 

Question. Are you making application to the President for anything? 
Answer. No, sir; I have mado no application for anything but postmaster. I have 
been offered a position on this mail route, and I expect to take it. 
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Question. You expect to bo mail agent ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. On what route ? 

Answer. From hero to New Orleans by way of Chattanooga. 

Question. Then you have abandoned your citizenship in Georgia? 

Answer. No, sir; I have not. My family is still in Atlanta. 1 do not expect to aban- 
don my citizenship there. According to what I know now, I expect to reside there as 
long as I live. 

Question. Were you arrested during the election of which you have spoken? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. By whom ? 

Answer. By tho managers of the election, I presume 
Question. Who were they ; the mVn you have named ? 
Answer. Some of them. . 
Question. A majority of them were republicans; wero they not? 

Answer. No; I dou't think they were. Throe of them were appointed by tho gov- 
ernor, but one of those has since been elected mayor. I don't know whether he is a 
republican or not ; he may be. I did not vote for him, and of courso I do not think he 
is a republican. 

Question. Three out of the live were Governor Bullock's appointees ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. The other two were appointed by the mayor of Atlanta? 
A nswer No, sir ; by the ordinary. 

Question. Tho probate judge, as we would call him in other States? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Those men arrested you ? 
Answer. No, sir; they ordered me arrested. 
Question. How long were you kept under arrest t 
Answer. Two or tbcee hours, I presume. 
Question. What were you arrested for? 

Answer. I did not know what they were arresting me for at the time. I was after- 
ward released. I went to the managers and asked them what they had arrested mo 
for. I said, " I would like to know the cause of my arrest." One of the judges said 
carelessly, <k Well, make it something; let it go; charge him with attempting to vote 
men illegally ; " and he made out the warrant and sent it up to the acting United 
States commissioner. I gavo bond in the sum of $500. The object was to keep me 
from working at the election on that day, as the judgo afterward told me. Two or 
three days alterward I said to the judge, "Do you still entertain tho opinion that I 
was attempting to vote men illegally?" He said, " 0, no ; you know what that was 
for; that is all right ; it is all over now." 

Question. Was ho one of tho republican judges? 

Answer. No, sir ; a democrat — Dr. Alexander. 

Question. Did the republican judges unite in the order for your arrest ? 
Answer. I do not know, sir ; I *lid not hear. Dr. Alexander is the man in whose 
name the warrant was taken out. 

Question. Was that tho third day of the election ? 
Answer. The second day. 

Question. During the tirst day bad not tho colored men in Atlanta voted twico as 
many votes as the white men ? 

Answer. I do not know whether I can say the colored men ; but I must say tho re- 
publicans wero greatly ahead the first day. Everything was going along nicely. 

Question. Had they not formed themselves in line and taken possession of tho polls? 

Answer. No, sir. Men could go there and vote and would not have to wait. This 
was the caso until afternoon or evening. I suppose I voted about 4 o'clock. There 
was a crowd when I came up to vote ; there w r ere a good many democrats there. 
They wero coming away from their business and coming to vote. They would shove 
men clear out to the other sido of the house ; I suppose it was not that they were try- 
ing to keep other men from voting, but they wanted to vote themselves. 

Question. Whom would they shovo ? 

Answer: Every person. 

Question. Did not tho republicans vote twice as many the first day as the democrats 
got a chanee to vote? 

Answer. I cannot say that. 

Question. They voted largely more ? 

Answer. They voted some moro than the democrats. 

Question. What is the population of Atlanta? 

Answer. I presume it is between twonty and twenty-two thousand. 
Question. Which race has the majority, the whites or the blacks ? 
Ansivcr. I think tho^whites have. 
Question. Largely? 
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Answer. Not largely. 

Question. In the city of Atlanta what number of white republican voters had youT 

Answer. I am not able to state that exactly. 

Question. How close can you come to it ? 

Answer. Well. I am not prepared to give an estimate. 

Question. Had yon live hundred? 

Answer. I would not like to say that. 

Question. Had you a hundred ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, we had a hundred ; I will say that. 
Question. Do you think you had many more than a hundred? 
Answer. We may have had more than a hundred. 

Question. Was not that very nearly the limit of your white republican voters in At- 
lanta! 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. About what would they number ? 
Answer. I will say about two hundred. 

Question. And yet during the first day the republican ticket was largely ahead ? 
Answer. I cannot say largely ; we were some ahead. 
Question. On the second day you were still ahead at night ? 

Answer. I think we were some ahead the second day — no, I think about 4 o'clock we 
began to lose. 

Question. And on the third day how did the vote stand ? 
Answer. I do not kuow how it stood ; I know we were out. 
Question. About how many? 

Answer. We were beaten from two to three hundred on almost every ticket. 
Question. The average was about two or three hundred ? 
Answer. 1 think so, to the best of my knowledge. 

Question. You have never been personally disturbed or insulted there in any way ? 

Answer. No, sir; I can say that I have never been disturbed. 

Question. Yet you have been an active politician from the time you went there? 

Answer. I have been an active politician and I have never been disturbed. I have 
had threats made to me by persons. 

Question. You commenced to be active in politics as soon as you got into the State ? 

Answer. Two of three months afterward. 
. Qiustion. And from that time on'you were exceedingly active? 

Answer. Yes, sir; as much so as any person. 

Question. And you did this without auy molestation ? 

Answer. I have never been molested myself. I give credit where credit is due. 
Question. And you became, in about a year after you had been there, an applicant for 
X)ostinaster of a city of twenty-odd thousand inhabitants ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And yon got into the revenue service immediately? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir; that was partially understood when I left Pennsylvania. 
Question. Yon got to be, in a few months, one of the employe's of the State road 
owned by the State of Georgia ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; I was employed there. 

Question. And you became an extremely active politician — as active as anybody — a 
decided republican ? 
Ansicer. I claim to be. 

Question. You attended the polls all the time ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You were not a candidate yourself? 

Answer. I was not a candidate, aud I don't know- that I ever expected to be. 
Question. And you were pushing up the colored men on every occasion? 
Answer. No, sir : every man, colored or white, that I could get to vote. 
Question. And all this was done without any disturbance to yourself? 
Ansicer. I have had threats made to me ; but I have never been disturbed. 
Qixstion. Tho portion of the State where you hear of most disturbances is in the 
Black Belt? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Of which, you say, Macon is the center? 

Answer. No, sir. I do not suppose it is the center; I would say Columbus and down 
in Muscogee. 

Question. Columbus and Macon are both prominent cities in the Black Belt ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And those are tho points where you think there has been the most disturb- 
ance? 

Answer. No, sir, not in Columbus. 
Question. But in that belt of country ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

i 
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Question. Can you tell us of a human being whom yon haye heard of as being whipped 
or killed within the last two years within one hundred miles of Columbus ? 
Answer. Perhaps I can if you will let me have that map. 

Question. Take the map and give us information of any man whom you have heard 
of as being killed in that region since 1869. 

Answer. [Examining the map.] 1 am looking for a place where a gentleman I knew 
was killed ; but I am not positive as to the place ; I will let it go for what it is worth. 

Question. Yon cannot name any such case 1 

Answer. I havo heard ; but I have no right to give testimony of what is simply 
hearsay. 

Question. Yes, I am asking you now to state what you have heard. Who have you 
heard was killed within two years past, within one hundred miles of Columbus f 

Answer. The gentleman to whom I refer was a member of the senate ; 1 am trying to 
think of his name; perhaps I ean think of it iu a minute. He was a member of the 
Georgia senate? 

Question. Do yon mean Ashburn ? 

Answer. I have heard of him, of course; but that is not the gentleman I refer to. 
Question. That case w T as in 18C8; and I am asking you about the last two years. 
Answer. Well, I think the case of this gentleman occurred in 1807. 
Question. Of course there were killings in 1867 and 1868; I am asking you about the 
last two years. 

Answer. Well, then, I have nothing to say ; I find I cannot say positively. 

Question. Have you heard of any person either whipped or killed within the last two 
years in Savannah, or in any of the twenty-nine counties which compose that congres- 
sional district ? 

Answer. I will testify as to those gentlemen whose names I have mentioned ; but 
those are the only ones 1 can state positively— the only ones I ean testify to on oath. 
I could mention other things on hearsay. 

Question. Then yon eonhne your statement to the cases of Abraham Colby, Monday 
Floyd, and Alfred Richardson — the three you have spoken of? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know of any case of Ku-Kluxing anywhere in the neighborhood ot 
Macon, within the last two years ? 

Answer. I will only testify as to the counties of Morgan, Greene, anfl Clarke, iu which 
occurred the cases of the gentlemen I have referred" to. 

Question. As to the "Black Belt," you do not propose to testify particularly ? 

Answer. I will testify to nothing from my personal knowledge. 

Question. Give us a ease you have heard of. 

Answer. I have heard that spoken of as a pretty rough place ; that I can testify to; 
and I believe it is so. 

Question. I would like you to mention any case which you know of, by hearsay or 
otherwise, in that belt of country. 

Answer. If I had made myself familiar with that section of country 

Question. If you cau give any such ease, give it ; and if you eanuot, say so. 

Answer. I will say that I cannot. 

Question. Monday Floyd was not injured, I believe ? 

Answer. Ho was not injured that I know of; he told me that he was not. 

Question. Abraham Colby was not injured ; he left on notice? 

Answei\ He left on notice; the description of the notice I am not able to say; he did 
not show me the notice. 

Question. Those two men are living in Atlanta, claiming that they are afraid to go 
home for fear of personal injury ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Your own personal knowledge extends no further than to Atlanta and 
Fulton County ? 

Ansiver. I can state what those gentlemen told mo ; and from other information I 
have the best reason to believe their statements are true. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Pool :) 
Question. You were asked if you eould give the names of any parties who had been 
injured in certain sections of the State. Have you heard of cases where the names have 
escaped you ? 

Answer. I havo heard persons' names mentioned, and I havo seen cases referred to in 
the papers; but it would not be fair to say on oath who those parties were and to what 
county they belonged, as I did not have any occasion at that time to take auy partic- 
ular notice. 

Question. But you have heard of cases of whippings whero you have not now a recol- 
lection of the names of the parties ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. If I could refresh my memory and refer to documents, I think I 
could testify better on that point. 
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Question. We have no objection to your refreshing your memory, if you have the 
documents with you. 

Answer. I have not them with me. 

Question. Have you heard of any cases of whippings, without any regard to names? 
Answer I have. 

Question. In that " Biack Belt f " 

Answer. That and other portions of the State. 

Question. Have the cases of whippings you have heard of been numerous ? 

Answer. I presume they have not been numerous. I have heard of three or four 
cases, to the best of my knowledge. 

Question. Cases of persons whipped by parties in disguise ? 

Answer. Supposed to be, according to the information given to me. 

Question. Have you heard of these disguised men riding about in different portions 
of Georgia ? 

Answer. I have. 

Question. Within the last twelve months ? 
Answer Yes, sir, within the last twelve months. 
Question. In many portions of the State? 

Ansicer. No, sir. I can say this : I saw a note, which was left with Mr. Burnett* at a 
hotel in some village in Floyd County, 1 believe, where he was going to make a speech. 
That was just before the election. He got there oue evening, went to bed, and I 
believe he Says about 12 o'clock there eame a rap at his door, and be was told that 
some gentlemen wanted to see him. He says he heard the bugle blowing, and heard 
the noise of persous outside. He went to the window, raised the curtain, and saw, ho 
says, as many as eight or ten per>ons, mounted on horses. He looked out and said to 
his friend, " There are the Ku-Klux." They sent for him to come down. He went down- 
stairs, stood on the porch, and asked them to come there, and take their caps olF and 
show their faces, i^one of them spoke, but they blew their horns, and rode off. The 
letter that was left for him he had. I believe Governor Bullock is now in possession 
of that letter. I believe Mr. Burnett told me, when he was here, that he gave it to 
the governor. 

Question. What was the purport of that letter? 

Answer. I did not read it, but he told me it was that he should leave the place by 8 
o'clock the next morning ; that if he did not, some person would wait on him. 

Question. You are allowed to state here what you have heard from other people, if 
you have rcasou to believe it to be true. 

Answei\ I have the best reason to believe this was true, because I saw the letter. 
I did not read it. Mr. Burnett had it in bis hand when he was telling me, and he read 
to me the words, " You will have to leave at 8 o'clock to-morrow morning," or words 
to that effect. I had no curiosity to read the letter. 

Question. Did Mr. Richardson and Mr. Floyd tell, you they knew of men being 
whipped bv Ku-Klux? 

Answer. They said they knew of men being whipped. 

Question. How many — oue or more? 

Auswei\ They did not say the number ; they said they knew of persons being 
whipped. 

Question. In their locality ? 

Answer. I cannot speak as to the county where it occurred. I have had conversa- 
tions with them time and again about these things. I was an active politician, but 
was never molested myself. I was anxious to know something about these matters. 

Question. Did you hear of any cases of whipping by disguised men ? 

Answer. I did hear of them. 

Question. From other persons besides Floyd and Richardson ? 

Answer. Well, I have heard it spoken of generally. I would get up iu the morning 
sometimes and read the cases in the papers, and I would hear other persons say such 
and such a case occurred in certain sections of the State ; and they would ask me if I 
noticed so and so in the papers about such a person being waited on at his house. 

Question. Have these cases been frequent ? 

Answer. They were during the last election — more so just about election time than at 
any other time. 

Question. Have they been frequent in different parts of the State ? 
Answer. Different pjrrts of the State. 

Question. Have tliey been more frequent in that " Black Belt" than elsewhere ? 

Answer. There and in those counties where the gentlemen live that I have been 
speaking of. It appears to be pretty bad in Greene County, according to what they 
say. 

Question. You say you heard that this Black Belt was a rough place ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Bough in what respect ? 

Answer. Rough in regard to these organizations— the organization known as Ku- 
Klux, &c, and for persons who were active in politics. 
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Question. Active, bow; as democrats? 

Answer. No, sir; when I say active iu politics I mean as republicans. I never beard 
of a case yet where any person molested or abused by the Ku-Klux, belonged to the 
democratic party. Those who have been Ku-Kluxed have always been republicans. 
When we hear of any person being hurt, and inquire as to his politics, it is said he is a 
republican, or has been a candidate for such and such an office. 

By Mr. Beck : 
Question. Give us the date when you went to Georgia. 
Answer. I went to Atlanta in May of last year, if I recollect right. 
Question. A year ago last May ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You went directly from Pennsylvania to Atlanta ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I had been at Dalton before, and came back and went home, and 
then went to Atlanta, 

Question. Your lirst residence in the State as a citizen was at Atlanta in May, 1870 ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; the last of April or beginning of May. 

By Mr. Blair : 

Question. The election took place in December, 1870 ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Bzck : 

Question. Does it not reqnire a year's residence in your State before a man can vote t 
Answer. No, sir : only six mouths. There were plenty of people who would have 
deprived me of my vote if they could have done so. When you look at the constitution 
yon will rind that I am correct. If I had not had the right to vote I should not have 
attempted to. I do not approve of any person voting when he has not the right to vote, 
whether he votes the republica*i or the democratic ticket. 



Washington, D. C, July 26, 1871. 

AMBROSE R. WRIGHT sworn and examined. 

The Chairman, (Mr. Pool.) Some member of the minority of the committee will 
examine this witness first. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. State your place of residence, and your profession. 

Answer. I live in Augusta, Georgia; I am a lawyer by profession, and I edit a news- 
paper, the Chronicle and Sentinel. 

Questkm. Tell the committee how long you have resided in the State of Georgia, and 
what public positions you have held there. 

Answer, I was born within forty miles of where I now live, in tho county of Jefferson — 
an adjoining county. I have been there thirty-five or forty years; I have never held 
any public office. I was an elector on the Fillmore ticket in 185(5, and on tho Bell and 
Everet ticket in 1860, and I was defeated in both elections. 

Question. Have you quite a general knowledge of the people and of the condition 
of things fn your region of country? 

Answer. I think I know the people of Georgia well, more particularly in the eastern 
portion, that portion embraced in the liftli cougressioual district in which I live, lying 
along the Savannah River. 

Question. You have had a great deal of intercourse with the people in your section of 
the State? 

Answer. I am very familiar with the people in that section of the State. I have 
practiced in ten of tho counties in that district; I am regularly, twice a year, iu each 
county. The people trade in the county where I live, and I know them very well; I 
know the people geuerally. I have canvassed the State, and know all the people of 
the State very well. 

Question. Wo are endeavoring to ascertain how far outrages are being committed in 
the State of Georgia ; what is the general condition of your people as a law-abiding 
people or otherwise; how far life and property are secure; and if, from any cause, they 
are uot secure, what is that cause. State the general condition of the people in your 
country in regard to law and order, as fully as you can, without beiug particularly 
interrogated. 

Answer. Well, sir, tho condition of affairs in Georgia is good. Tho laws, so far as I 
know, aud my information is very general, are enforced by tho courts ; there is less 
crime there now, and there has been less for the last twelvo or eighteen months, per- 
haps, than for any other time within the last ten or fifteen years. Thera is a general 
disposition among the x^eoplo to attend to their own business, to try and rebuild their 
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fortunes which were broken down by the war. Immediately after the war society was 
very much disorganized. Just after the close of the war the negroes were educated 
to regard the whites of the South as their enemies, and made to believe that southern 
native whites would put them back into slavery it they could. We had no courts ; our 
judicial system was destroyed ; we had nothing there but military government. The 
negroes, who had just been emancipated, were very lawless, t hinking they would be sup- 
ported by a class of men who had come down there to teach them — a class that wo call 
carpet-baggers; and t here was a great deal of crime at that time. Since then, however — 
well, since 1868 — there has been a very marked and decided improvement in the con- 
dition of affairs there. I think to-day Georgia is as peaceable and as law-abiding a 
State as there is, perhaps, in the Union. I hear occasionally of an isolated case of 
violation of the law, but wherever it occurs the parties are prosecuted and convicted. 

Question. Tell us how the judges, the attorneys, and prosecuting officers throughout 
the State are appointed, and what is tho politics generally of the men who aro in 
power over you in judicial offices. 

Answer. Under the constitution of 1868 the appointmeut of judicial officers was 
vested in the governor, by and with the consent and advice of tho senale. The gov- 
ernor has appointed tho three judges who constitute our supremo court ; he has ap- 
pointed twenty circuit judges, and twenty solicitors-general, as we call them, one for 
each judicial circuit. 

Question. Prosecuting attorneys? 

Answer. Yes, sir. We have an attorney-general of the State, and officers we call 
solicitors-general, one for each judicial circuit ; they are appointed by the governor. 
Then we have a district court system ; there ought to bo forty-four of these courts ; 
one for each senatorial district in the State. I think some districts were exempted ua 
the organization of these courts, so that there are but twenty and some odd of those 
district courts. The governor appoints tho judges of those district courts, and the dis- 
trict attorney and prosecuting officer. Under our old system we had for each militia 
district in the State two justices of the peace, elected by the people. The State was 
divided into counties, and the counties were subdivided into militia districts, and there 
are something over a thousand militia districts in tho State. Under the new consti- 
tution the people are permitted to elect one justice of the peace in each militia dis- 
trict, and the governor appoints a notary public, with the powers of a justice of the 
peace, for each militia district. The whole judicial system, therefore, is in the hands 
of the governor, and every officer in the State connected with tho jucXciary has been 
appointed by Governor Bullock. 

Question. And they have generally been his political friends? 

Answer. I presume so ; so far as I know they are. 1 believe, though, in one or two 
circuits, in two of the twenty circuit courts, the judges that he has appointed are nom- 
inally democrats. 

Question. Something has been said by divers witncsles, speaking of Georgia affairs, 
about your juries not being, perhaps, composed of the right sort of men. How are 
your juries selected ? 

Answer. Well," under the old law, before the adoption of this new constitution, our 
juries were selected from the list of tax-payers, by the clerk and sheriff of tho county 
and fhe judges of the inferior courts. The inferior courts were abolished, and under the 
new system, each judge of a judicial circuit appoints three jury commissioners, who, 
with tho clerk of the superior court and the ordinary of the county, are Kie jury com- 
missioners, who are required to select from the most worthy and intelligent citizens of 
the county such names as they deem best fitted to go into the jury-box. These three 
persons selected in each county by the judge of tho circuit, and the ordinary and clerk 
of the county, are the jury commissioners. 

Question. So that practically in your State tho republican party, through their offi- 
cials, have the selection of the juries? 

Answer. Why, certainly, yes. 

Question. Grand juries as well as petit juries? 

Ansiver. Grand juries as well as petit juries. Tho present officers, the ordinaries and 
clerks of our courts, were elected in 18b6. at the first election under the constitution, 
when the State went for the republican party, or they so counted. We said Bullock 
was never elected, and we think so still. But in the different counties the ordinaries 
and clerks were elected at that election, and were generally republicans, and they are 
yet in office. All three commissioners in each county havo been appointed by repub- 
lican judges. 

Question^ And they have the right to select your juries? 

Answer. They select just such names as they please, and no one else has any authority 
over it at all. 

By Mr. Blair : 

Question. They could put tho names of negroes in the jury-boxes ? 
Answer. They have done that in the county in which I live. There were one hun 
dred and forty-odd names^of negroes on the jury -list, so I saw it stated publicly; and 
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I believe the names of two hundred and some odd white persons. I have seen negroes 
on ttie jury there. I remember one jury that had three negroes on it, though generally 
they are not on the juries. I think that in the county in whieh Augusta is situated, 
in Chatham County, iu which Savannah is situated, in Bibb County, and perhaps in 
Atlanta, the commissioners have put negroes upon the jury-list ; I think they are about 
all the counties where the commissioners have put any negroes upon the jury-list. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. In the larger cities you have more intelligent negroes ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. The constitutional provision is that jurors shall be selected from 
the most worthy and intelligent men of the community. When you get out into the 
country districts tbe most worthy and intelligent men are among the whites, and there 
are a hvrge number of white x^eople whoso names are not put in the jury-boxes. 

Question. Because, in the opinion of the officer, they have not the qualifications 
required by the constitution ? 

Answer. Because they do not possess the qualifications required by the constitution. 
In some of the counties perhaps one-half, and in others perhaps one-third, of the 
white people are not put in the jury-boxes. 

Question. Is the county of Warren in your congressional district ? 

Answer. It is, and 1 practice law in that county. The county-seat of Warren is about 
fifty miles from where I reside. 

Question. We have had before us a witness, who was at one time the sheriff of that 
county, and he gaVb us a number of cases of outrages committed £here. The witness 
named was J. C. Norris. 

Answer. I know him very well, and I have known him twenty years. Ho was a 
shoemaker in Warren ton before the war. 

Question. He spoke particularly of Dr. Darden. I want you to give us the facts rela- 
tive to the killing of Dr. Darden, the causes that led to it, his political status, and all 
you know about it. 

Answer. I think it has been three years since Dr. Darden was killed ; if I am not 
mistaken, it was in 18G8. That was not a political difficulty at all ; tho facts of that 
case are about these 

Question. Was not Dr. Darden a republican ? * 

Answer. No, sir ; Dr. Darden was a democrat. 

Question. Was Wallace an editor ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; an editor of the newspaper there. 

Question. What means have you of knowing that Dr. Darden was a democrat ? 

Answer. I knew him well ; 1 have his own word for it. I was in correspondence 
with him just before his death; he was a subscriber to my paper. 

Question. If Mr. Norris spoke of him as a leading republican he was very much mis- 
taken ? • 

Ansiver. I cannot suppose that Mr. Norris would have said that Dr. Darden was a 
leading republican. 

Question. If he did say so he was mistaken? 

Ansiver. O, most decidedly he was. 

Question. Qo on with your statement of the case. 

Answer. That was not a political difficulty ; there was no politics in it at all ,* they 
were both of the same party. As I understand the facts, Dr. Darden had applied to 
join a Masonic lodge in that town, of which Wallace was a member, a little over a 
year previous to the killing, and had been rejected ; two black balls had been thrown 
against him. He waited until a year had passed; I believe, b3 r the rules of that fra- 
ternity, a person has to wait a year after rejection ; I am not familiar with it. At 
least, he waited until some of his friends, and conspicuously Dr. Neeson, informed him 
that the opposition to him on the part of those two members who had black-balled 
him before had beeu overcome ; they disclosed to him that Wallace was one ; the other 
name has escaped my mind, 1 cannot recollect it. But they represented to him that 
both had withdrawn th5ir opposition, and that if he would renew his application he 
would be admitted. The application was renewed, and with the same result as in the 
case of the original application ; he received two black balls. 

Question. Dr. Darden was again black-balled ? 

Answer. His secoud application received the same result, two black balls. 

Question. I want to call your attention to this to see if you may not be mistaken. 
My recollection is that Mr. Norris testified before us that Wallace had applied to the 
lodge for admission, and that he had been black-balled, as he believed, by Dr. Darden; 
that thereupon he swore that he would kill Darden for black-balling him. That is not 
true, is it ? 

Answer. I think Norris is mistaken. 

Question. It wars Darden who was black-balled and not Wallace ? 
Answer. That is my recollection. And then Darden became very violent, supposing 
he had reason to be, having been assured that this opposition to him had been with- 
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drawn. He thought he had been exposed by the duplicity of Wallace, to having his 
name again rejected ; he thought he had been outraged, and he was very indignant 
and very abusive. Wallace edited a little paper in town, and there was some corre- 
spondence between them on the subject, and a very bitter feeling was gotten up on 
account of the rejection of Dr. Darden, and his conception of the bad treatment he 
had received from the hands of Wallace and this other gentleman. That went on for 
some time, and the controversy w r as very acrimonious and very bitter. Finally Dr. 
Darden shot Wallace. 

Question. State the circumstances of that, because we have had some controversy 
about the circumstances connected with that killing, and we want to kuow them as 
you understand them. 

Answer. The facts as I understand them are these : that early in the morning, as Wal- 
lace was standing on his stoop, at his office door, Darwin walked down the street 
apparently in search of him, with a double-barreled gun in'his hand; that before Wal- 
lace saw him or knew of his presence, Darden fired on him, and then tired the second 
time, killing him. It was a cold-blooded assassination, and so considered by the peo- 
ple there. 

Question. Was it generally believed by the people to be an assassination? 
Answer. Yes, sir; a cold-blooded, premeditated assassination. 
Question. The shot was fired without Wallace seeing him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. There had been that provocation which I have stated to you, that 
feeling of Darden that he had received an outrage at the hands of Wallace. 

Question, Consequent upon that killing, what was the condition of the people there ;. 
what was their feeling about it? 

Answer. The people were very much outraged. It is a very peaceable community, 
and the people were very much outraged. Darden was put in jail for his protection, 
but that night some people there went and took him out of jail and killed him, to give 
it to you in few words. 

Question. Was there any particular attempt made that night to kill Norris 1 

Answer. None that I ever heard of. 

Question. Did you ever hear of disguised men going to his house, and hunting for 
him that night, in order to murder him % 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. There was no rumor of that sort in town afterward that you know of? 
Answer. Subsequently to that Norris reported that he had been attacked at his house, 
and had been shot at. 

Question. I am speaking of the night when Dr. Darden was killed. 
Answer. Not then ; it was subsequent to that. 

Question. On the night that Dr. Darden was killed, was any attack made on Mr. 
Norris ? 

Answer. I never heard of it. I think I should have heard of it if that had been the 
case. 

Question. There was no rumor existing of such a fact ? 

Answer. No, sir. I know of no reason why they should have wanted to injure Chap 
Norris, at that time ; I knew of no bad feeling against him. 

Question. You say that so far as you have heard, there was no rumor even that such 
a thing was attempted upon him the night that Dr. Darden was taken out of jail ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Norris himself was shot at ; what do you know about that ? 

Answer. Nothing, except the rumor at the time. I think Norris was struck; I think 
he was shot with small shot; that is my recollection. The perpetrators of that act 
have never been discovered, so far as I know ; he has been very active in attempting 
to ferret them out. 

Question. He was also maltreated by some men of the tame of Cody? 

Answer. Yes, sir. He charged two of the young Codys with being of the party that 
shot him. Cody was arrested in June, I think— May or June in 1868 — by the military 
authorities, and carried to Atlanta and put in prison there. *He was tried there, and 
the ostensible offense for which ho was arrested was, I think, the shooting of a soldier. 
I think he was charged with shooting one of the garrison there. He was tried by a 
military court and was acquitted; but it was generally believed that Norris had mado 
a pretext of the charge against him for shooting a soldier, and this arrest was really 
because of the difficulty on the part of Norris, who said that Cody was of the party 
that shot him, though he was not tried for that offense. He was kept in prison there, 
I think, far four or live weeks. 

Question. What is the general character of Norris in your community? 

Answer. Well, before the war, Chap was a pretty good boot-maker ; he lived in the 
town, and mado shoes for the people. I remember that on one occasion there was a 
case in court, in which he was a material witness, and his credibility was attacked 
and successfully attacked by the leading citizens there, who swore that they would 
not believe him on his oath. He has never been a man of any standing or respecta- 
bility there whatever. 
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Question. Was he successfully impeached as a man not to he believed on oath, even 
before the war ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; this case occurred before the war, or perhaps about the "beginning 
of the war—no, I think it was as far back as 1858 or 1859. lie has been considered 
rather a worthless sort of character about town. 

Question. Is that his general character now? 

Answer. O, yes. 

Question. That he is a man not worthy of belief on his oath ? 

Answer I do not think you would find a dozen men in his county who would say 
they would believe him on his oath. I do not say that because of the fact that he 
belongs to the republican party; I think that was the ease before the war. 

Question. Do you know anything about the history of a note that Norris holds, signed 
by Swayne, Hill, and others ? 

Answer. Swain, Ivey, and Hill are the three parties who signed the note. I know 
this ; some time subsequent to the killing of Darken, and the killing of Adkins, State 
senator from that county, Chap Norris went down to Warreixon with a squad of 
militia — I think a wholo companj 7 — for the purpose of making the arrest of parties 
whom he charged with killing Harden, tho parties he charged with killing Adkins, 
and the parties he charged with shooting himself. The Codys had been carried to 
Atlanta and kept in confinement there a long time, and had to pay very heavy 
lawyers' fees to get out. These parties, Hill, Ivey, and Swain, and a number of others, 
were those he designated he was going to arrest. Ho intimated to them or told them, 
I don't know which, that for a certain sum they would not be prosecuted. Some of 
their friends came to Augusta to consult with me as to the propriety of buying Norris 
off. 1 advised positively against it, because 1 t hought I knew Norris was a man who was 
powerless, that he would do them no harm, for no one would believe him. But t hey 
^became afraid that he had at least the power to arrest them, and would take them to 
Atlanta and put them in the sweat-boxes, and they concluded to buy his peace, and 
gave him that note in consideration that they were not to be arrested. 
~ Question. Did those men themselves who gave you that note consult you about it? 

Answer. No, sir; I think it was a mutual friend of these men who came down to see 
me. I think 1 saw Mr. Ivey subsequently — I am sure I did— and I gave him a pretty 
severe rasping for having gone contrary to tho advice of his friends in tho matter. 
This was the excuse they gave for it. 

Qutstion. You think the men who gave the note were the parties he was about to 
arrest ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; ho had designated them and some two or three others, as those he 
was going to arrest, and this note was given to avoid the arrest. They regarded the 
arrest as being in itself a very severe ruinishrneut— the being taken off by the military 
and carried away from their families, and put in cells at Atlanta. 

Question. Mr. Norris was very emphatic before us in saying he had no reason to sup- 
pose that any of the three men on that five-thousand dollar note given to him were 
in any way implicated in those transactions. You thitik he did certainly threaten 
them with arrest? 

Answer. I can see no reason why they should have given the note, except for that. 
They sent to me in Augusta, and consulted with other friends as to what course they 
should pursue, whether they should give the note to Norris and avoid being arrested. 
1 have no hesitation in saying that the note was given for that purpose. 

Question. I wish you would give us also, so far as you know them, the facts in the 
Adkin's case, and the date of that case? 

Answer. I cannot be precise as to dates. It was long subsequent to the killing of 
Dardeu, and if I mistake not, it was in 1869, the early part of tho year. I saw Mr. 
Adkins the day before ho was killed ; he was on his way from Washington, where he 
said he had been, and was then returning home. From the best information I can get 
in regard to the killing of Adkins, I think he was killed by the relatives of a young 
lady to whom he had offered a gross insult. I was at the Columbia court in March, 
1860, I think, just preceding the killing of Adkins. Adkins lived on the line of Co- 
lumbia and Warren. While at the Columbia court a letter was submitted to me, in 
the handwriting of Adkins, addressed to a reputable and respectable woman in the 
county of Columbia, immediately upon the line. It was submitted to me by the friends 
of tho lady, who were very much incensed at it, and who were disposed to take per- 
sonal vengeance on him. I advised against that course. 

Question. Was that letter one making dishonorable proposals? 

Answer. Yes, sir ;, and it made refereuco to dishonorable intercourse between them 
previously. She had been staying at his house, so th« letter stated, and that I believe 
was the fact; she had been on a visit to his wife and daughter. Ho made some vague 
allusions in the letter to something that had transpired between fckem. while she was 
at his house, and insisted upon illicit intercourse with her. 

Question. That letter came into the possession of her friends? 

Answer, O, yes, sir; a distant relative of hers submitted it to me, and I think it was 
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shown to several other gentlemen, leading members of the bar there, and their advice 
was taken; and all concurred in giving the same advice that I did, at least I know 
two gentlemen did, that they ought not to notice it. It was but a short time after 
that, I think the first time he was seen there, that he was killed. 

Question. lie was believed to be killed on that account, by the friends of this youug 
lady? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I believe two of them who were suspected, have both been killed 
since, have met violent deaths. They were worthless, desperate men, bad men in the 
community. 

Question There was no politics in that case? 

Answer. If there was any politics, it was this: Mr. Adkins was very odious to them 
there, on account of his affiliation with the negroes ; his social equality with the 
negroes. Perhaps that may have influenced these parties to take the law into their 
own hands, knowing that he was under the ban of good society there; to that extent 
politics was in it, but not further. Doubtless it is true that if he had been a man of 
high position in society there, considered a reputable man, they would not have killed 
him. 

Question. Was there ever a time in Georgia when the brothers and friends of a respect- 
able girl, who had received a letter of that sort, would not have killed the writer of it; 
at least, in the majority of cases ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I think that is true of the people of the South. They are very jeal- 
ous in their protection of the character of their female relatives. 

Question. And whatever other causes may have led to his death, that cause at any 
time would have been considered a sufficient excuse by a large portion of your people 
there 1 

Answer. Yes. sir; I think so. 

Question. Will you now tell us whether, in your practice in the courts, any unjust or 
improper discriminations were made against negroes, because of their race, color, and 
previous condition ; or w T hether they get fair justice when they are tried before your 
judicial tribunals ? Give us any facts you may, as a lawyer, know on this subject. 

Answer. Well, sir; I have thought and still think, that there has been a mawkish 
sensibility on the part of your people, down there, in asserting the rights of the negro; 
they have gone further, in the protection of the rights of the negro, in a number of cases, 
than I think they were justified in doing. They seem to have been afraid that they 
would not do the negro justice, and they have leaned over the other way. I have 
noticed this in their trials in civil cases, in cases between them and whites ; also, in 
prosecutions of petty offences, in which the juries have invariably, whenever they 
could get any evidence at all to acquit, acquitted them. I know that it has been 
charged that a white man cannot be punished in that State, and in that district, for the 
killing of a negro. I know that is false. I know of two white men who very recently 
have been convicted of the killing of negroes; one I prosecuted myself, and he was 
convicted of manslaughter. J?here had been a true bill for murder, bnt the evidence 
did not show a case of murder, and the verdict was for manslaughter. Although I pros- 
ecuted the case, I thought that that verdict was sustained by the evidence, that he was 
guilty of manslaughter. The judge of the circuit gave him the extreme penalty of the 
law, imprisonment in the penitentiary. The other was an indictment for murder also ; 
the evidence showed it to be a case of murder. There were some palliating circum- 
stances, but the jury found him guilty of murder, and he is sentenced to be hung on 
the first day of September. And let me state that while these trials were going on 
there, in that very county of Washington, where these two men were indicted, tried, 
and convicted, one for murder and oue for manslaughter, twelve white citizens of that 
county were arrested, charged with an assault and battery on a negro, carried to Savan- 
nah, one hundred and thirty miles away, under the Ku-Klux law ; and they were kept 
down there in the military barracks or prison for several days, tried before the United 
States comrai sioner, General Sw T ayne, and a carpet- bagger of the name of Lee, and after 
full investigation, those twelve white men were acquitted. 

Question. They were taken from the county of Washington ? 

Ansiver. They were taken from the county of Washington, were the assault and bat- 
tery was alleged to have been committed. They were tried the very same week that 
these cases ot murder were tried in the State courts. 

Question. Was there any reason why they could not have been/ tried at home, and 
punished, if found guilty ? 

Answer. None whatever ; and I have no doubt that if they had been tried in Wash- 
ington, and there had been sufficient evidence to convict them, they would have been 
convicted. I know of another case in that county, and that is a county in which it is 
reported there have been a number of Ku-Klux cases. We could hear of them only 
thiough the newspapers. I remember a remarkable instance there : There was a young 
nan of the name of Flournoy, a very worthy young man, very much beloved, a mem- 
ber of the legislature, and one of the few in the legislature of 1868 who came out with- 
out the smell of fire on his garments ; he was considered an honest man, although ho 
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had been in the Georgia legislature of 1868. A negro was indicted for an assault with 
intent to murder ; young Flournoy was the lawyer who defended him; the negro was 
acquitted, and Flournoy took the negro on his plantation, two miles from the village, 
to work out for him his fee, as the negro had expressed some gratitude for his services. 
He was tried in March, and in June he shot Mr. Flournoy. The people were very much 
outraged, and it was with great difficulty that the populace were prevented from 
lynching him on the spot; but the leading people prevented it, and he was put in jail 
and took his trial. The evidence did not show a ease of murder, and he was convicted 
of manslaughter. I know of another case, a ease which occurred in Burke Couuty : A 
negro was charged with the killing of a man by the name of Adkius Lewis, a very 
respectable and worthy gentleman. Mr. Lewis was most brutally murdered in a field. 
The evidence showed that the negro had procured a long, eleven-inch saw-file the even- 
ing before, had taken it to a grindstone and ground off both edges of it, making a dag- 
ger of it, and had put a handle to it ; that he carried it into the field with him the next 
morning; and that when Mr. Lewis came into the field, he attacked him and cut him 
in twenty-three different places with that murderous weapon. There were two colored 
men indicted for that offense. The negro who was charged with actually committing 
the murder was convicted; the negro who waseharged with being guilty in the second 
degree, with having helped to sharpen the knife, and who was present when the act was 
committed, was defended by myself, and acquitted. The weight of the evidence rather 
showed that he was not a participant in the crime, and he was acquitted. I could go 
on and give a number of just such eases as that, w T hich have occurred in my practice 
there, to show you that, so far as that portion of the State is concerned where my 
practice extends, the negro is just as fully protected by the laws as a white man — just 
as fully, and, indeed, a little more s6. 

Question. Have you had changes made in your law reducing the grade of offenses ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and I ought to have spoken of that. 

Question. What has been the effect of that upon your people ? 

Answer. Since the war, all our grades of larceny, and there are several hundred spe- 
cies of larceny, have been reduced from felony to misdemeanor, and the punishment 
to a fine or imprisonment, or both, at the discretion of the court. Before the war all 
these cases of larceny were punishable by imprisonment in the penitentiary, but our 
people thought we could not build a penitentiary large enough to hold all these offend- 
ers against the law. I suppose that was one reason why they reduced the punish- 
ment. All of the grades of arson and burglary, except burglary and arson in the 
night-time, have been reduced. One of the grades of rape, u attempt to commit rape," 
has been reduced. For several hundred offenses in our State the grade has been re- 
duced from felony to misdemeanor, and the punishment from imprisonment in the 
penitentiary to fine or imprisonment in the county jail, either or both, in the discretion 
of the judge. 

Question. That you think was done principally to prevent the severer punishment 
falling upon the negro race particularly ? 

Answer. I think the motives that influenced the legislature were that the negro had 
just been emancipated, that during the existence of slavery these little thefts and 
larcenies were punished by their owners, and that the negroes were perhaps not aware 
of the enormity of those offenses under the law. It was therefore in tender consider- 
ation of the negro himself that these offenses were mitigated. 

Question. Is it a fact that in negro communities you have a great deal of that sort of 
stealing? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; chicken stealing ; hog stealing ; cow stealing, the stealing of 
clothes and money — stealing of all sorts. There is no end to the variety of larcenies 
committed. Previous to emancipation all these petty larcenies were punished by tho 
owner of the slaves and never referred to the courts. 

Question. There was also a great deal of pilfering in slavery times ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. I do not think that since the war there has been more of it than 
before. W e hear more of it in the courts, because, asl have just stated, before the war the 
courts did not take cognizance of those things. I think the negroes, as a class, have 
been behaving remarkably well, and are still behaving remarkably well. There are a 
few turbulent charaeters, particularly about cities and large towns, that are bad men, 
but there are bad white men, too. But, as a class, the negroes have behaved remark- 
ably well, in my opinion. 



Question. Asa general rule, how have your white people treated the negroes in your 
region of Georgia ; what has been their general treatment of them ? 

Answei\ The treatment of the negro has been improving. Just after the close of tho 
war the white people were very much irritated, and I think there was a very general 
disposition, not perhaps a general disposition, bnt a disposition among the people to 
rather overreach the negroes in making trades w ith them, and for labor. That was 
attempted principally by selling them goods and supplies at enormous prices. That 
has been done away with generally ; but, in regard to labor and money tran&actions 
with them, I occasionally hear of an isolated case here and there, but it amounts to 
little or nothiug in the aggregate. The negroes seem to be contented ; more contented 
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dow than I have ever known them. There is a better condition of feeling between the 
races there now than there has been before, since the war. 

Question. A great deal has been said about negroes being obliged to go to the towns 
and villages for protection from the people in the more sparsely settled portions of the 
country. Do you need their labor iu the country ? 

Answer. Yes; we have no other labor than theirs. Instead of running off the labor, 
it is the iuterest of the planters and of the men in the country to keep the labor there 
and make it contented. And they endeavor to do so. They put up school-houses, fur- 
nish them with their little supplies at moderate prices, give them stock, a cow and 
calf, for instance ; let them raise pigs and poultry, and send what they raise to market 
for them. They encourage them all they can to stay on the plantation and work their 
crops. But there is a class of restless negroes who run into the towns and try to live 
without work. Their idea is that they can live there, set up a little trading place, or 
thieve and get something, or do something else. Two yearns ago there was a consider- 
able number of negroes who had gathered about the larger towns ; I know that in the 
town where I lived there were a great many of them ; but that is not the case so much 
now. The tendency this year has been for the negroes in the towns to go into the 
country. 

Question. The class of negroes who flock to the towns frequently give excuses of one 
sort and another; say they are afraid of the Ku-Klux or something else ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they were applied to frequently by gentlemen who wanted their 
labor in the country, and they stated they were afraid to go, while the truth was that 
they preferred to live in town, and live by stealing and marauding. 

Question. And by trading ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. Trading generally with country negroes ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I think tliere are but a few of them there now doing that. 
Question. It was regarded by your people that many of these excuses made by them 
were lying pretexts ? 

Answer. 1 am sure there could have been no reason for their coming into town other 
than I have given ; I know it was for the interest of the planters to keep them in the 
country ; and I know they made efforts to keep them there ; offered inducements to 
them to remain there. 

Question. A great deal has been said about Ku-Klux organizations being got up to 
control the negro vote, to make them vote the democratic ticket. I want to know 
soinething about the voting there by the races ; whether there has been any inter- 
ference of that sort with the negroes. By the way, just there state whether democratic 
negroes have been free to vote. 

Answer. I have never seen any attempt on the part of the whites to intimidate the 
negroes. I know, from personal observation, that negroes were intimidated by their 
own race from voting the democratic ticket ; I know that was markedly the case at 
the last election. I witnessed it, where negroes were threatened with the severest 
puuishmcnt for voting the democratic ticket; they were set upon by their own race 
whenever suspected of having voted the democratic ballot. In the town in which I 
live the election managers who were appointed by the governor, and were of the re- 
publican party, had a ballot-box for the negroes, and one for the whites. A negro 
could not vote at the colored box, as they call it, if he voted the democratic ticket ; 
it would have been worth his life to have made the attempt. The only way in which 
they could vote the democratic ticket, was by being smnggled in among the white 
people and allowed to vote at the white box, and protected by the whites while going 
in and coming out from the place of voting. As a matter of course the negroes do not 
understand this election business ; when they first went into the election, they had an 
idea that by voting they would get something; it was an indefinite idea in their minds, 
1 presume, but they thought that they would be benefited by this thing of voting. 
They were very jealous of their rights to vote, so much so that they armed themselves, 
and went armed to the polls. At the last election, in a county adjoining the one in 
which I live, in Columbia County, a crowd of about three hundred negroes armed 
themselves with pistols and shot guns, and Joe Brown pikes, and had their regular 
officers, and marched down to the place of voting with a thorough military organiza- 
tion ; I do not think the negroes knew any better. However, they were met at the 
outskirts of the village, and* talked to by some of the leading citizens, and they stacked 
their arms there and dispersed, aud there was no difficulty. The whites determined 
they should not ccme into town with guns in their hands. 

Question. What do you call a Joe Brown pike? 

Answer. At the beginning of the war the people of the State w T ere scarce of arms, a 
Joe Brown, in his.zeal to arm the State troops, had the penitentiary convicts and other 
persons engaged in making pikes with which to arm the confederate soldiers. These* 
pikes were about six or seven feet long, an inch and a half or two inches thick, made 
of ash, hickory, or some tough wood, and mounted on the end with a piece of steel or 
iron about fourteen or fifteen inches long, somewhat in the shape of a pruning-hook. 
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Thousands of those pikes were made ; some of them got out after the war, and were 
distributed among the people. I have seme of them in my o£Qce now, as relics of Joe 
Brown's eagerness to get into the fray. 

Question. When these negroes were first given the right to vote, what class of men 
took possession of them ? 

Answer. They weretaken possession of by a class of men who went down there con- 
nected in some way with the Freedinen's Bureau; they swarmed all over the country. 
The white- people were sore, intensely sore, at the results of the war, at losing their 
slaves, and they shrank back and had nothing to say to the negroes. That course of 
conduct on their part enabled these men to go on and obtain the confidence of the 
negroes; they made the negroes believe that unless they banded themselves together 
and stood up for their rights, the white people would put them back into slavery. But 
the reign of that class of people in our State is over — past and gone. These men came 
there and fastened themselves upon every community, and when the election for mem- 
bers of the legislature came on they were themselves elected. I can give yon an 
instance right there, within a stone's throw of where I live, of a man by the name of 
Captain Richardson, who went down there in the Bureau. He lived in Augusta, and 
was elected a member of the legislature from the county of Hancock, way up in the 
interior of the State ; he perhaps never was in that county in his life. There was a. 
man by the name of J. Mason Rice, who came out in the Bureau, and lived in Augusta ; 
ho was elected a representative of the county of Columbia. A man of the name of 
Sherman came down there, not in the Bureau, but as a developer. He bought a piece 
of laud near Augusta, and worked it for a while, and then had to give it up. He ran 
for the place of senator in the district composed of Wilkes, Jackson, and Columbia. 
Wilkes is the county in which Toombs lives. This man ran for senator, and was elected 
there. There was Rice, elected as a member from Columbia County, and never was in 
it; Richardson was elected as a member from Hancock County, and. he never was in 
that county ; and Sherman was elected as senator from Wilkes, Lincoln, and Columbia 
Counties, and, so far as 1 know, he has never been in either one of them. A man by 
the name of Claiborn, a Baltimore negro, came down to Augusta with the Bureau, and 
was elected a member of the legislature from Burke County. He served until a few 
months before the close of the legislature, when he was killed by a negro in the capital. 

Question. Does your law require the representative to live in the county he claims to 
represent ? 

Answer* Yes, sir; but the republicans had a majority there, and they permitted any 
one to take his seat who had the returns; and when they really did not get a majority 
of the votes, Mr. Hurlburt, who was Ihc head man of the registration, fixed up the 
votes, cooked them up for them, and they were admitted. We were entirely powerless 
there. 

Question. That class of men control the votes of the colored people? 
Answer. Implicitly. 

Question. Was any such thing as promises of land and other property ever made to 
the negro f 

Anmver. The negroes said so. Up to tho latter part of 1868 the negroes believed that 
"by voting they were going to get a division of the land and stock of the country. 
These carpet-baggers would go down there and actually sell stakes to them. That is 
almost too impiobable for belief; but these rascals would go down there and sell 
painted stakes to these negroes, and tell them that all they had to do was to put down 
the stakes on their owners' fainis, and forty acres of land would he theirs after election. 
You could see them all over the country. The negroes said they gave a dollar apiece 
for those stakes. They were very ignorant, or they would not have believed such 
things ; but they did believe it, and, I have no doubt, implicitly. 

Question. That belief has passed away ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And the scepter has departed from them? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; the colored people understand this thing now ; the negroes and the 
whites are in thorough understanding with each other. The negroes vote now with, 
their old owners; they did so at the last election. Their owners would fix up their 
teams and wagons, haul them to the place of election, and supply them with tickets to 
vote. The negroes are now tired of the carpet-baggers. 

Question. In your region of country were there any riots or disturbances at tho last 
election which prevented free voting to any extent? 

Answer. I heard of but one in the State. I believe there was some difficulty in 
Savannah, but of that I am not certain. In Columbia County, the county of which I 
have been speaking, when those two or three hundred armed negroes went up there, 
there had been just previous a little difficulty in regard to the managers of the election. 
Mr. Akerman went dowu there and fixed up the election bill for its. Under the old 
.laws of the State elections were held at the county seat of each county, and at the 
different preeincts in the county ; from three to six precincts in each county. Under 
the new law all voting was required to be done at the county seats, and instead of one 
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day for voting we had three days for voting. The managers of the election were 
selected by the governor, three of them, and two managers were selected by the ordi- 
naries of each county. The organization of each county was generally in the hands of 
the persons, as I have just stated, who were elected in 1868, and were republicans. 
The ordinaries had the appointment of two managers of elections, and the governor had 
'the appointment of three. The managers thus appointed had to be continued by the 
senate; and wherever the ordinaries nominated democrats they w r ere not confirmed. 
I remember that in the county where I live the ordinary appointed one republican and 
one democrat. There had been three republicans appointed by the governor. The 
senate refused to conlirm the democrat appointed by the ordinary, but confirmed the 
republican. In Columbia County both the appointees of the ordinary were democrats, 
and the senate refused to confirm them. It was generally the ease that where the 
ordinary appointed democrats there was no confirmation, which left the ballot entirely 
in the control of the three men appointed by the governor. In Columbia County he 
appointed three managers; one was a gentleman well known there, raised in the 
county, a very clever man, a republican, and a man who had been in the tax assessor's 
office, in some Avay. Another was a white man of whom nobody had heard before. Ho 
was a carpet-bagger whom they had brought in there from some place, and he has not 
been seen there since. The other was a negro, named Robert E. Lee. Now, nobody 
had heard of a negro named Robert E. Lee, but they found a man named Robert Lee. 
Question. A colored man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and rather than have the election defeated, (the law required that 
a majority of the managers should conduct the elections,) they persuaded this negro 
man to qualify. After the election had been going on for some time, another colored 
man w T as brought up by Sherman, whom I have spoken of, and he insisted that he was 
the man who had been appointed by the governor. There was no riot there, but it 
was while that disturbance was going on, as to which was the Robert Lee appointed 
by the governor, that this crowd of armed negroes came up ; but there were no blows 
struck. The white men went out there and told the negroes what wrong they were 
doing, and they put down their arms and left them there. 

Question. I have a little curiosity to know which Robert Lee held the election? 

Answer. The county fellow stuck to the place ; he had been sworn in, and he kept 
the other fellow out. 

Questio)i. Were you, in your business, in frequent communication with Atlanta? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you hear of any serious wrongs being done at the polls there, of a 
large number of persons being excluded from voting there, at Atlanta ? 

Ansirer. No, sir ; I believe on the first day, perhaps, there was some collision between 
individuals outside of the polling places, in the town ; but nothing more than there 
always is in the South at elections. I believe there was a difficulty in Savannah, but 
the particulars of that I have forgotten. I think that is the only place where there 
was any serious difficulty, that I remember. 

Question. Mr. Rockafeliow was here yesterday and stated a great deal about serious 
troubles at Atlanta, where he was, and said that four or five hundred men were not 
allowed to vote. I mention that name to call your attention to the case ? 

Answer. Well, this Rockafeliow is a stranger there; he is a carpet-bagger, and has 
been down there but a little while. He first went to Savannah, and I think aspired to 
a place in the custom house there ; he maneuvered there a while, but did not get it. 
He went to Macon and tried to get into office there, and failed ; and then Jie went on 
to Atlanta, and has made a dead set to get Mr. Dunning, the postmaster there, out of 
office. That man Rockafeliow was denounced three or four months ago by the Atlanta 
Era, the leading republican paper in the State, in the most unmeasured terms. 

Question. Did not the Atlanta Era, the republican paper there, in a number of its 
issues, denounce him as a man wholly unworthy of a position of any sort? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I think so. I take the Era, but I did not think him worthy of 
notice, and was surprised that the Era should waste its time upon such a character. 

Question. It did keep up a fire upon him ? 

Answer. It did, sharply, for some time. 

Question. The Era is an acknowledged republican paper? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; the organ of Governor Bullock, and published at the capital of the 
State. 

Question. Rockafeliow failed to get the postmaster removed ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And he now claims to have a mail agency promised him from Washington, 
by the way of Chattanooga and New Orleans? 
Answer. I do not know about that. 

Question. Do you believe he would be a good man to get up Ku-Klux outrages along 
that road if he gets that position ? 

Answer, From what the republicans say of him, I should suppose that he would be a 
good man for that purpose. 

18 a 
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Question. Under your election laws, as now arranged, would a majority of the 
appointees of the governor, and of those appointed by the ordinaries, subject to con- 
firmation by the Senate, and generally unconfirmed unless they belong to the republi- 
cau party, always be republicans ; and would it be possible for the democrats to exer- 
cise any frauds in the counting of votes or the receiving of them ? 

Answer. The law authorizes these managers to take the ballot-boxes home with 
them at night, for the three nights they have charge of them. 

Question. And these managers are republicans, a majority of them ? 

Answer. They are obliged to be, because the governor appoints three of the five 
managers of the county, and they constitute a majority. If the ordinaries should 
appoint their full number of democrats, and they were confirmed, there would only be 
two in a county, leaving the appointees of the governor in the majority. In the town 
where I live, with four or five thousand voters, there were four managers of elections 
there, and they were all four republicans. The first night they proposed that one of 
the republican managers should take the ballot-box homo with him, while another 
republican manager put the key in his pocket. The democrats said that eonld not be 
done. There was no riot, but there was a determination shown that the ballot should 
he protected. Finally, it was agreed between the candidates on either side that a 
member from each party should be selected to sit up with the box all night, and that 
was done. Each party designated a man to stay with the managers of elections, so 
careful were we that there should be no frauds. We were satisfied that if there was a 
fair election we could carry the State ; and we were determined, if we could prevent 
it, that there should be no ballots thrown out. Wo had nothing to gain by having 
"ballots thrown out, it was not necessary, as we thought, to resort to frauds, even if we 
had been disposed to do it, because we were confident that we wonld carry the State. 

Question. And you had not the power even if you had been so disposed ? 

Answer. No ; they had the power themselves. 

Question. There have been cases stated before us of women as well as men who have 
been whipped. Have you heard of any of that class of cases, and, if so, will you state 
why that is done ? 

Answer. I have heard of some. 

Question. What is the trouble in those cases ? 

Answer. It grew out of the fact that the governor commenced a series of pardons; 
and it was generally believed that if you tried a man and convicted him, let the evi- 
dence be however strong, the governor would pardon him. He has pardoned a number 
of murderers, and a number of persons who have been convicted of manslaughter, 
and rape, and arson, and innumerable cases of larceny. I remember an instance in 
which it is alleged t\iat a woman and a man were whipped. A negro was living in 
adultery with a white woman, on the line of Burke and Seriven Counties. It was an 
open and notorious case of adultery ; it outraged the community very much, and they 
were both arrested and prosecuted. The neighbors employed counsel to prosecute them. 
They gave me a fee, and I prosecuted them, and the negro was tried and convicted; 
the evidence was clear. The punishment for such a crime has been reduced ; he was 
sentenced to thirty days imprisonment, and to a fine of §50, by a judge appointed by 
Governor Bullock, a republican. In less than two weeks Governor Bullock had par- 
doned him out, and he was back again living in adultery with that woman. 

Question. Your people have not yet quite got up to the poiut of admitting that mis- 
cegenation is a desirable thing ? 

Answer. No, sir. Another cause is this : Governor /Bullock has appointed a number of 
very inefficient prosecuting officers, and persons who have really been guilty have 
escaped through the inefficiency of the prosecuting officers. There was a notable ease 
in Burke at the last term of the court, where a white man was indicted for living in 
a state of adultery with a negro woman, after abandoning his wife. It shocked the 
community, and the grand jury made a special presentment of the case. By the inef- 
ficiency of the prosecuting attorney both escaped punishment. Since the term of the 
court, and I believe about ten days afterward, somebody went to the honse and gavo 
them a good thrashing, and gave them notice that they must quit that sort of thing. 

Question. Generally where women are interfered with in that way, it grows out of 
that sort of intercourse ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; both parties are whipped ; they would whip white and Mack the 
same. I know a number of cases in which Governor Bullock has pardoned persons ; 
and that was one of the causes why these cases of lynch law have occurred ; that was 
the main cause. The governor had pardoned out so many criminals that the people 
felt that it was no use trying to convict a person charged with crime, because he would 
he pardoned, and they thought the better plan was to inflict exemplary punishment 
themselves. I have no doubt that has been the main cause of that thing. The com- 
munity ha,ve now set themselves against that thing, and it is better. I know a number 
of cases Governor Bullock has pardoned. He pardoned a man in Elbert County, a 
man by the name of Cody, who had killed a man. His father employed able counsel, 
Mr. Xoonibs, to defend hjin thinking he would have to be tried, for he had secreted 
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himself and committed that murder, but he went up to Atlanta and saw Governor 
Bullock ; wheu he came back he stated to his friends that he had not made all his 
arrangements, but that he was going back to complete them. He again went to Atlanta, 
and in a few days he came back with a pardon from Governor Bullock. 

Question. Before trial ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is it supposed that money can influence the obtaining of pardons? 
Ansu-er. 0, yes, sir. I do not say that is so, but that is the opinion. I will give an- 
other ease : a man by the name of Reese was tried by a military commission in 1865 or 
1866, just after the close of the war; and there were two others of the* name of Brown. 
I was associated in the defense of Reese. This occurred in Taliaferro County, just 
upon the line of Wilkes — no, it "was in Wilkes, near the line. They were brought to 
Augusta, and tried before the military commission. I appeared for Reese in that trial 
there. The effort then made was to get the venue changed, to get the case tried in 
Wilkes, which we succeeded in doing. I did not attend that trial, but Reese was then 
tried, convicted, sentenced, and pardoned by Mr. President Johnson. Not more than 
eighteen months or a year since he killed a man in Crawfordsville, Taliaferro County; 
it was a cold-blooded murder. He was tried and convicted, sentenced to be hung on 
the fourth day of next month. He is a bad man. He is believed to belong to a clan 
of assassins and robbers who have infested that sect ion of the State, extending from 
the Savannah River, opposite the Abbeville district of South Carolina, across the 
State to the Chattahoochee. There have been some murders committed there, and the 
supposition is that there are some twelve or fifteen wild, reckless wretches in that clan. 
The day before I left he received a respite from the governor until October, and he and 
his friends say that he will be pardoned. He seems to be confident of it. 

Question.' Upon what did they base their calculations for getting a pardon, in your 
opinion ? 

Answer. They based their opinion upon raising the amount necessary to get their 
pardon through. 

Question. He has succeeded already in getting a*respite? 
Answer. Yes, sir; it reached there the day before I left home. 

Question. And he is conlident that if he can raise the money he will get a pardon ? 
Answer. That is their confidence ; they may be mistaken. 

Question. All those things combined render the people desperate ; they feel that jus- 
tice cannot be done ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; that is, rapes, murders, larcenies, aggravating crimes, and things 
of that kind. In one county, the fall before last, there were over fifteen gin-houses 
burned. Well, it was a general thing ; it was not confined to that particular county. 
Houses would be burned, gin-houses and valuable property would be destroyed, and 
people felt insecure ; people felt that they must, and in a number of cases they did — 
I say " a number," in several cases — take the law in their own hands, just as they 
would have done before the war, or at any other time, or as any other people would 
have done. They felt this insecurity from the pardons of the governor. I remember 
a case of rape, tried at the last January term of the Richmond superior court, in 
which a negro was charged with attempting to commit a rape upon a white woman. 
The evidence was very clear, and he was convicted ; but he received from the judge 
the very lowest penalty prescribed by the law. 

Question. Have you had serious discontents in the State of Georgia, growing out of 
the management of your railroad affairs ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Give us, as briefly as you can, a statement of that management. 

Answer. The people there feel hopeless in relation to our public debt. The last legis- 
lature and Governor Bullock have involved them in such a heavy debt, that it will be 
impossible for the people ever to pay it. Our taxes have not been materially increased, 
and perhaps we are in that respect better off than many of the Southern States; but 
we have been involved in debt by the issue of millions of State bonds, which will have 
to be paid or repudiated. The State road, which before the war was a source of income, 
and indeed paid the ordinary expenses of the State government, has been so managed 
that we have lost the entire revenue of that State road, under the administration of 
Governor Bullock. We have not only lost the revenue from it, but, under Blodgett's 
administration of it, we have got in debt for more than $700,000 for about fourteen 
mouths that he had it. The gross earniugs of the road were from $120,000 to $135,000 
a mouth. He made two payments into the treasury, one of $25,000 and one of $20,000; 
and he has received on an average about $125,000 a month of gross earnings. The 
State has been run into debt upward of $700,000 in that piece of property alone. 

Question. Did he do it by improving and repairing it? 

Answer. No, sir; according to his own report to the legislature, and the report of 
Bullock to the legislature at the last session, the road was represented to be in a 
wretched condition, and that it would take hundreds of thousands of dollars to put it 
in good condition again. The road was in good condition when he got it. It was 
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destroyed during the war, and we incurred a debt of over $800,000, for which we issued 
bonds, after the close of the war, for the reconstruction and reequipment of that road. 
It was then under the management of Campbell Wallace and Hurlburt, up to the 
time it went into the hands of^Blodgett. When Blodgett got it, it was in good condi- 
tion, but he has paid only $45,000 in the treasury, the average gross earnings of the 
road being $125,000 a month ; and he has left it $700,000 in debt ; and Governor Bul- 
lock has asked an appropriation of $500,000 to put it iu running condition again. The 
people think strange of that management, and are very restless under it. 

Question. About the general expenditures for the executive departments, what do 
you know about. them ? 

Answer. They have been enormous, unprecedented. 

Question. Have you any information about the document he has sent us here in reply 
to our letter to him ; do you know what that document has cost the State? 

Answer. I have read that letter; that letter has been printed very generally through- 
out the Northern States, and in our own State, and, it is said, at a cost to the people of 
Georgia of $8,000. 

Question. Paid for as an advertisement in the papers ? 

Answer. Paid for as an advertisement. 

Question. His answer to our request for information ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. It is about the handsomest document we have received. You say it is said 
that the State paid $8,000 for it ? 

Answer. It is said that is the amount of cost of publishing that answer; not for 
printing that pamphlet, but for publishing it in the newspapers. 

Question. For advertising it ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I am a newspaper editor myself, and I received a letter from a 
gentleman who I knew to be the private secretary of Governor Bullock, (he did not 
write to me as such,) inclosing a copy of Governor Bullock's letter to you, instructing 
me to publish it in the Chronicle and Sentinel and to send the bill to him. I knew 
he had no money to pay for it, but*I knew I would get the pay, and I published it. 
Then the governor has offered rewards, issued proclamations offering rewards; and 
the expenses growing out of the publishing of those proclamations offering rewards 
have been enormous. 1 think there are ninety-odd newspapers in the State of Geor- 
gia, and I think he published those proclamations in nearly all of them ; I can recol- 
lect but lour or rive that did not publish his reward proclamations. They were what 
printers call u fat ; " and were made to occuj>y as ranch space as possible, so as to 
make the charge as great as possible for publishing them ; they were spread out. A 
reward that would properly occupy a square, if the advertising had been done by an 
individual, was made to fill five, six, seven, or eight squares, and paid for as such. I 
will give an instance of his advertising. The appointment of district judges and 
solicitors, twenty-one or twenty-two in number; the advertising of these appoint- 
ments by the executive was never done previous to the Bullock administration, except 
in one paper at the capital, and then published in that paper but two or three times, 
once a week. 1 think there were twenty-two district attorneys and twenty-two district 
judges appointed. The notice of their appoiutnient filled up one whole side of the 
Atlanta Era, leaded. It was published in several issues of the paper. It was said, by 
a statement from the treasurer's books, that the bill of the Atlanta Era was upward of 
$3,000 for publishing that alone. Enormous amounts have been expended, w T ith a 
view, apparently, to snbsidize the press, and to some extent it has succeeded. 
Question. Democratic lawyers, I believe, frequently come in for fees? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they come m for fat fees. We have a State's attorney, attorney gen- 
eral,, as he is called, with district attorneys and prosecuting attorueys.in each district. 
A man by the name of Fish was killed, in the Macon district, I believe it was; killed 
in Macon County at least. Governor Bullock gave two democratic lawyers $1,000 each 
to go down and prosecute the man who was charged with the murder of Fish. 
. Question. Have you any idea of the total amount of the State debt and liabilities at 
this time ? 

Answer. No, sir, and no one else; because, I suppose, they have no check or other 
means of information. The law r requires that when the bonds of the State are issued 
they shall be signed by the governor and treasurer, and that the treasurer shall keep 
a regular bond-book. Up to the administration of Bullock we knew r every bond that 
had been issued, when it was issued, where it was issued, and the amount. But, since 
the last session of the legislature especially, Bullock has issued these bonds without 
any reference to the treasurer at all, and the treasurer has no record of them at all. 
It is said that a number of these bonds have the treasurer's name to them; that Bul- 
lock had some of them lithographed in New York, and the name of the treasurer put 
on them. I do not know what the State debt is; but it is thought to be about five or 
six millions of dollars, since the last session of the legislature, that these bonds have 
been issued for. 

Question. You mean it has been increased that amount since then ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir. The prospective indebtedness of the State is immense ; I mean by 
that, the indebtedness which the last legislature has incurred by the indorsement of 
railroad bonds. If these railroad bonds are called for by these railroads, and are issued, 
it will increase our indebtedness between thirty and fifty millions of dollars. They 
gave to quite a number of the railroads the indorsement of the State for from twelve 
to fifteen thousand dollars a mile. I believe there are but two of the roads that have 
as yet called upon the governor for the indorsement of bonds, but they are all en- 
titled to them when they organize and go to work. 

Question. The legislature that you had after your re-re construction was made repub- 
lican, was it not % 

Answer. Yes, sir; it was very decidedly republican in the senate, immensely so; I 
think there were eleven, perhaps twelve, democrats out of forty-four senators. 

Question. How does it stand now, or how did it stand in your last legislature ; was it 
the same senate ? 

Answer. No, sir; the term of one-half of the senators expired, and we elected twenty- 
two senators at the last election. The senate, as it will stand upon its organization, 
will be from twenty-eight to thirty democrats, and the balance republican. In tho 
twenty-two senatorial districts we elected all democrats but three, I believe. 

Question. That legislature has not yet met? 

Answer. It was to have met, by law, last January; but, just before they adjourned, 
the last legislature postponed the meeting of the next legislature until next Novem- 
ber, in order to give them a year longer in their operations upon the treasury. 

Question. So that all the legislation which has taken place up to this time has been 
by a republican legislature ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; all of it 

Question. Was not its republican strength very considerably increased by the action 
of General Terry and Governor Bullock, under pretense of authority given them by 
Congress ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they put in men and turned out men. I was there as a member of 
the democratic executive committee, and employed counsel, and assisted in raising 
money to employ counsel, To represent those cases that were brought up before General 
Terry's commissioners. General Iluger, I believe, was the chairman of the board to 
examine into the qualifications of the members of the legislature, and a very clever 
gentleman he was, too. But it w T as a very extraordinary spectacle to see a superin- 
tendent of railroad transportation presiding over the session of the house of represen- 
tatives. 

Question. What is his name ? 

Answer. He is known as " Fatty Harris ;" I believe his initials are A. L. He is known 
as " Fatty Harris," but I am not acquainted with him. 
Question. How r w r as that managed ? 

Answer. That board made an examination into the qualifications of the members oi 
the legislature. They would turn out men who they said were disqualified under the 
fourteenth amendment. If a man had heen a road commissioner or a notary public 
before the war, they would turn him out. A notary public at that time had no authority 
in Georgia as a justice of the peace ; he was not an officer, except to attest papers ; to 
that extent he was a judicial officer. Wherever they charged a man with holding an 
office before the war, they turned him out, and in one case they actually put a man in* 
the place of a dead man, who had served up to the dissolution of the last senate. A 
man by the name of MeCutcheon was elected over a man by the name of Henry by a 
very large majority. MeCutcheon served in the legislature until he took sick and died. 
When w r e went through the last throe of reconstruction under General Terry, Henry 
presented himself there and was admitted by the military board to take the seat in 
place of MeCutcheon, although be was the defeated candidate. 

By Mr. Blair : 

Question. And he served ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, and he is serving yet. The member elected in his district drew the 
long term of four years. I have no idea that the democratic senate at the next session 
will allow Henry to retain his seat. 

Question. If. they do not, they will be reconstructed again? 

Ansiver. I expect we will have to go through with another reconstruction. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. How many men who had been defeated in the elections were put in place 
of those turned out ? Were thto minority men, the defeated men, put in when the men 
who were elected were declared disqualified ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you remember about how many*? 

Answer. I cannot give you the number, a considerable number. 

Question. As many as sixteen ? 
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Answer. Probably more, perhaps as many as twenty ; it has escaped me now. I did 
know the number, but it has passed out of my mind. ' 

Question. By that process the lower house was made republican? 
Answer. The lower house was made decidedly republican. 
Question. And the senate was very largely so ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That is the legislature which has indorsed these railroad bonds ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, and given the governor authority to issue these bonds without the 
check of the treasurer or any one else upon that issue. 

Question. Did any of you in Georgia everiind out by what authority of Congress all 
that was done f Was there any act of Congress that ever authorized Harris to take 
his seat, &e. ? 

Answer. We looked in vain to find that authority. We found it was impossible to 
contest and argue the case with General Terry ; he had bayonets at his command. 
But we employed counsel and argued the matter before General Ruger. We contested 
the authority, but we were powerless. 

Question. They still would do it ? 

Answer. They said they had the authority, and I presume they thought so. 
Question. Was there any authority except the military orders of the President ? You 
saw them, I presume ? 

Answer, There was no authority except the orders of the President to General Terry. 
Question. They did not even pretend that Congress had given them the authority ? 
Answer. I think not. 

Question. Was it not regarded by all, republicans and democrats — I mean those who 
were lawyers — as just a case of executive usurpation by the President and his mili- 
tary officers ? 

' Answer. We considered it a military usurpation, and contested it as far as we could 
by argument, but it amounted to nothing. 

Question. It was by that sort of usurpation of authority that that legislature was 
made up that has passed the laws which are now taxing you to death ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. I. believe that a large number of your people are still under disabilities, and 
cannot hold office ? 

A nswer. Yes, sir ; the very best people in the State are disqualified from holding office 
under the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution. 

Question. You have had a great many special eases relieved? 

Answer. A lew ; I do not think there have been a great many from that State. Those 
that were necessary to hold office under republican administration there have had 
their disabilities removed. Outside of that I think there are very few who have had 
their disabilities removed. 

Question. I think Governor Bullock is still resisting all demands of that sort, for in 
his letter to us he speaks of the " hypocritical howls for universal amnesty." 

Ansiver. My impression is this, from a careful consideration of affairs there, if j;hat 
ban was taken from our people there, we would have no cause of complaint, and there 
would be none there. 

Question. Governor Bullock himself, I believe, who is now holding a high official 
•position, was a great deal involved in the difficulties of the war? 

Answer. Governor Bullock was the first soldier that I ever saw engaged in the war, 
or among the first. He was in the first squad of soldiers who volunteered in Joe 
Brown's company to capture the arsenal, in possession of Captain Arnold Elzey and 
Lieutenant Long. The arsenal was near Augusta, upon the sand hills overhanging the 
town. Bullock was one of Joe Brown's army that went up there early in January, 
and captured the arsenal. Bullock was an officer under the confederate government ; 
I think his office was that of superintendent of telegraphic lines, or telegraphic commu- 
nication, throughout the South, and he had the rank of colonel. He was a good south- 
erner during the war. 

Question. There is no particular reason why he should have the right to be governor 
there, and your old namesake, A. R. Wright, of Rome, be disqualified ? You know 
Judge Wright, I presume ? 

Answer. I know Judge Wright ; he was opposed to the war ; I think he was a Union 
man ; I see no reason why he should be disfranchised and Governor Bullock not. 

Question. In other words, a discrimination of that sort has been made to operate 
injuriously to your people, and your idea is that a universal removal of disabilities 
would restore order to a great extent ? 

Answer. I believe it would entirely restore it ; that there would bo no reason to com- 
plain. We are doing very well in Georgia, both black and white, so far as our material 
interests are concerned. We have recuperated wonderfully ; our taxation is pros- 
pective ; our tax last year and this has not been materially increased ; we have not felt 
the burden yet. Our prospects are good; our people are contented, except that they 
feel a great wrong has been done to a most worthy class of our citizens. They cannot 
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see why such men as Governor Johnson, who was a Union man, a candidate on the ticket 
with Mr. Douglass for the Vice-Presidency, a moderate man, should be prevented from 
holding office. He was not in the war; he opposed it, though he subsequently took 
office in the Confederate Government. The people cannot see why he should be ostra- 
cized, and such a man as Foster Blodgett elected to the Senate of the United States 
from Georgia, who was a captain of a military company, gotten up expressly for the 
confederate service, who was active in getting it accepted, and who was among the 
first to go into the service ; a man of bad character before and during and since the war. 
I could give you a number of cases throughout the State, where that class of men have 
come to the top, and better men are kept down, under operation of this fourteenth 
amendment— men who were always truer to the Union than Foster Blodgett. It is a 
very sore thing with our people ; we cannot send our best men to the legislature. If 
we had the power of filling our judiciary we would have to select men w'jose disabili- 
ties Congress would remove, or pick up incompetent men. I suppose Georgia is cursed 
to-day with a more inefficient judiciary than any other State in the Union. I do not 
know that they are corrupt, but they are inefficient, because we have been prevented 
from taking the first-rate legal talent we have there to fill the places on our beuch. We 
feel that every day we see incompetent men in office. If we elect men to the legisla- 
ture, we are obliged to take young men — inexperienced men — who have not been in 
office before. And the legislature which will meet in November is composed largely of 
very young men, and necessarily so. At the very time when we need the talent and 
experience of our best men, we have been deprived of them. Those of us who are not 
disqualified by the fourteenth amendment feel it just as strongly as those who are, I 
presume; I know I entertain that feeling myself, and I am not disqualified. 

Question. It has been said of Georgia, i believe — I know it has been said of other 
States— that republicans are not free in speaking their sentiments ; how is that ? 

Answer, I do not know as to other States. 

Question. I think it has been said of Georgia; how is it in your State? 

Answer. I do not know that there is any difficulty about that. I know that at the 
last election one of the republican candidates for Congress was a negro, who ran against 
a very clever white man ; and then there was a gentleman by the name of Fannin, 
who ran against General Dubose ; the one ran for the short term and the other one for 
the long term. I heard of no difficulty with regard to them. I have heard a number 
of republican speakers speak at the city hall in Augusta to largo crowds, black and 
white. I have known of no instance where there has been any attempt to prevent 
them from speaking, not only publicly, but privately. Some of the best men we have 
in the State are republicans, but they are very few, and they are ostracized by their own 
party* There are Joshua Hill, Thomas Peter Saffold, and Albert Foster, men of prom- 
inence, of character, of ability, and of respectability; they have not lost the respect 
of their fellow-citizens. Isham Fannin, the assessor in my district, and Mr. Jourdan, 
senator from the county of Jasper, are as respectable men as any men I know. I could 
go all over the State and give these instances, but they are not in good standing with 
the party down there. They were honest and denounced the stealings of the Bulloek- 
Blodgett ring; they are not thieves, and have no association with them. 

Question. Tell us how it is with the men who come from the other States, from the 
North, who take their chances among your people, who have invested their money, * 
and who make their living like the balance of you — not office-hunting carpet-baggers; 
how are they treated ? 

Answer, Just as well as we know how. I believe that before the war the southern 
people were proverbial for their hospitality. We have prided ourselves upon that, ami 
we try to keep it up still. Strangers who come among us and bring their money there 
are treated as well as in any other State. 

Question. There is no difference made on account of politics? 

Answer. No, sir. A gentleman came down there by the name of Fisher; he is said to 
be a radical in his views ; he has gone to w r ork there, has brought money there, bought 
mills and gone to work, and is met as a gentleman by gentlemen. In Morgan County, 
I think, quite a number of farmers, twenty-five or thirty, have gone there and settled, 
and they are received socially by the people of that county. There are, perhaps, 
more in that county than in any other of this class, but you can find some in all parts 
of the State. There is one man, a Mr. True, who was in the Union Army, and who is 
a prominent officer in our Agricultural Society. He has been of great benefit to our 
people. He is a thorough-going, energetic man; he is a republican in his political 
views, but not offensively so to his neighbors. 

By Mr. Codukn : 

Question. I believe you have stated that you are an editor of a paper? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What sort of a paper ? 

Ansiver. What are its politics? 

Question. Yes. 

Ansiver. It is democratic, and I think a very good paper. 
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Question. I understood you to say you had a very general acquaintance over the State 
of Georgia? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I have ; although not in office, I have been a sort of public man. 
Question. Have you been watching the reports of these Ku-Klux outrages ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; I have been compelled to investigate them, from my position as 
editor of the paper. 

Question. Have you ever denounced them in your paper? 
Answer. I have. 

Question. Have you ever approved them in your paper ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you ever hear or know of any outrages in Jefferson County ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. By the Ku-Klux f 

Answer. Yes, sir. I heard of that. I am glad you mentioned it, for I was born in 
that county, and lived their up to 1860. About the first Ku-Klux case I heard there 
was where a band of negroes went to the house of a man by the name of Ferguson, 
took him from his bed at night, from the side of his wife, carried him into the woods, 
stripped him, put him across a log, and strapped him. 

Question. Did you ever hear of any other case? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What other? 

Answer. I have heard of two or three other cases there. There was a very aggravated 
case that occurred there last summer, I think, about a year ago, in which the negroes 
armed themselves, to the number of one hundred or more, went to the county town on 
Sunday morning, and demanded of the jailer the key of the jail, went to the jail and 
opened it, and delivered two or three prisoners who were there undergoing sentence of 
the court That crowd of negroes was headed by a colored man of the name of Cudjoe 
Fye. I knew the boy very well ; he grew up in the same town I did. He said he had 
authority from headquarters to require all negroes in the county to appear there on 
that day, and deliver those men from jail. They did deliver them; the people were 
powerless to prevent it, and the prisoners were turned loose. I remember that case. 

Question. Were those negroes disguised? 

Answer. No, sir, they were not disguised. 

Question. Were those disguised in the first case you mentioned ? 
Answer. I do not remember as to that. 

Question. Well, I asked you about the Ku-Klux and Ku-Klux outrages, and you have 
mentioned these two cases. 

Answer. I do not know what you mean by Ku-Klux outrages. 

Question. Have you heard instances of disguised men going about and perpetrating 
crimes in Jefferson County ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I heard, and I have no doubt it is true, that a man by the name of 
Creech, who lived upon the line of Emanuel County, where there were very few negroes, 
was taken from his house at night by some parties. I have never heard whether they 
were disguised or not ; he was taken out of his house and murdered, and thrown into 
Williamson Swamp Creek; there is no doubt about the fact of his having been mur- 
dered. 

Question. When was that ? . 

Answer. It was about the time oi the Cudjoe Fye riot, say a year ago, perhaps more; 
I do not recollect how long. That man Creech was said to have been a very bad man 
in the community. 

Question. Who was Creech ? 

Answer. I am telling you now who he was. 

Question. Was he a black man or a white man ? 

Answer. He was a white man, a North Carolinian, who had come down there several 
years before the war. I knew him ; ho overseed for a neighbor of mine before the war. 
He set up a grocery, and was carrying on an illicit trade with the negroes of Jefferson 
County. He had a whisky shop, and was alleged to have been engaged in buying and 
receiving stolen goods; whether that was true or not I do not know.. It was thought 
that was the reason of his being killed. There was no politics in it, so far as I know. 

Question. Because he was trading with the negroes? 

Answer. Yes, sir, illicitly; he had a bad house; one considered a curse to the commu- 
nity. 

Question. What were those men in jail for, who w r ero delivered by these hundred 
negroes ? 

Answer. For various petty larcenies. The court had met and they had been tried, 
and I think three of them had been sentenced to imprisonment for perhax)S from thirty 
to sixty days. I do not remember the particular offenses. 

Question. Have you heard of any other outrages in your couuty ? 

Answer. In that county ? 

Question. Yes. 
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Ansicer. I do not exactly understand you when you say " Ku-Klux ; w I do not know 
anything about Ku-Klux. 

Question. Have you never heard of the Ku-Klux Klan ? 

Answer. Every one of these outrages now are spoken of commonly as Ku-Klux. 
Question. Give me your definition of Ku-Klux. 

Ansicer. My understanding is that it is synonymous with lynch law. 
Question. Whether by disguised men or not ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When I allude to it, I allude to outrages by disguised men. 
Ansicer. Well, I understand you now. I know of no other cases in that county by 
disguised men. 

Question. Did you ever'hear of any persons being taken out of jail in Louisville? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Since that? 

Ansicer. I believe it was since that. 

Question. How many ? 

Ansicer. I believe four or five ; I do not rememher. 

Question. Did you ever hear of nine persons being taken out of jail within six 
months ? 

Ansicer. That, and the jail delivery I have spoken of ; I do not know of any others 
that occurred. I do not know how many there were delivered. 
Question. What did yon hear abont that ? 

Answer. I heard that they went there; I do not rememher whether they were dis- • 
guised or not, and took out some prisoners who had been tried and convicted, or I 
think some had been. 

Question. W T hat did they do with them ? 

Answer. One was killed, and I think they cut off an ear of one. 

Question. Did you hear they cut off the ears of all but one? 

Answer. That may have been ; I saw one negro who had had his cut off. 

Question. Did you not hear that they cut off the ears of the others? 

Answer. I do not remember. 

Question. Did you not hear that? 

Ansicer. I told yon I did not remember it. 

Question. When was that ? 

Answer. I think that was last fall. 

Question. Was it not last February? 

Ansicer. It was of much more recent date than the other delivery ; perhaps it was 
February. 

Question. Who did that ? 

Answer. I do not know. , 

Question. Were they white men or black men ? ^ 

Answer. I do not know. 

Question. What did report say about it ? 

Ansicer. It was reported that in that ease they were disguised men who went to 
the jail. 

Question. Was it reported that they were white men or "black men ? 

Ansicer. I do not know that I ever heard as to that. I know this, that the judge of 
that circuit went down there and opened a special court for the investigation of that 
ease, organized the grand jury, and kept the court open two or three days. He gave 
them a very earnest and a very able charge in relation to that case. I think his court 
was held there within a very few weeks, perhaps a few days, after the occurrence took 
place. He gave the whole power of the court to the grand jury to send for witnesses. 
He investigated it very thoroughly, so he told me, and I believe he is a very truthful 
man, and an appointee of Governor lJullock. 

Question. Who is that judge? 

Answer. Judge Twiggs, of the middle district. 

Question. Is he an able judge ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is he a republican or a democrat? 

Answer. He is said to be both ; I do not know which he is. 

Question. Speaking of judges, how many democrats have been appointed by Gov- 
ernor Bullock as jndges in your State ? 

Ansicer. Judge Twiggs is claimed to be a democrat ; Judge Schley is claimed by his 
friends to be a democrat ; Judge Cole's friends claim that he is a democrat ; Judge 
Robinson's friends claim that he is a democrat. I do not know that I remember any 
others. 

Question. All the rest of the judges in the State are republicans ? 

Answer. I think so; but I am not so certain about the extreme southwestern portion 
of the State. Perhaps Judge Alexander there is a democrat. 

Question. Now, to go back to the subject of the jail-delivery. How many men did 
you hear were connected with taking these last prisoners frorn jail ? 
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Answer. Do you refer to the occurrence in February ? 
Question. Yes. 

Answer. I do not remember that I heard any particular number ; there was said to be 
quite a number of them. Judge Twiggs informed me that he and the grand jury were 
very active iu attempting to discover theim and failed. He held the court opon there 
for several days for that purpose. 

Question. There was nobody arrested for that offense ? 

Answer. I think not ; I think the investigation entirely failed. 

Question. Entirely failed to get anybody at all ? 

Answer. Failed in getting the testimony against any one. 

Question. Failed to implicate anybody ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you heard of any outrages near a place called Dearing ? 

Answer. Not by disguised persons. I know that a Mr. Cody was killed there, and a 
man by the name of Kitchen Adams was killed there. It was a broil between white 
people ; there was no politics in it. 

Question. Have you not heard that six or seven men were taken from the cars at 
Dearing, who were on their way from Warren County, a year or so ago, and killed by 
the men who followed them ? 

Answer. No, sir, and I do not believe it. 

Question. You have not heard that six .or seven men, or any number of men, were 
taken from the cars and killed there ? 

Ansiver. No, sir, I do not think it has occurred there ; I know Dearing very well. It 
is upon the line of the Georgia Railroad, about forty miles from Augusta ; and if such 
a thing had occurred there, I think I would have heard of it. 

Question. Now, in relation to the killing of Dr. Darden, you said, as I understood you, 
that Norris was not attaeked that night f 

Answer. I did not say so ; I said that I had never heard of his being attacked that 
night, and I do not believe he was, or I would have heard of it. 

Question. Were you there that night ? 

Answer. I was not. 

Question. Did you inquire particularly about that ? 
Ansiver. I talked freely with my friends about it. 
Question. When ? 

Answer. Immediately after the killing. 
Question. Were you over there ? 

Ansiver. No, sir, I was not. ■ I 

Question. With whom did you talk ? 

Answer. I talked with Shields, Smith, Pottle and Heath, that I remember. I was 
very earnest in my endeavor to ascertain the facts in that case. 

Question. Did you talk about that point as to whether Norris was attacked ? 

Answer. I think not ; but I presume, if he had been attacked, that iu talking about 
the difficulties there that night that matter would have been spoken of. 

Question. Y/our testimony is based upon that presumption ? 

Answer. Y r es, sir, that I never heard of it. 

Question. What was reported as to the description of the men who killed Darden, as 
to their dress ? 

Ansiver. I do not remember of hearing anything about that. 
Question. Was nothing said about these men being disguised? 
Answer, I think not. 

Question. And you say you heard a full aceount of it ? 

Answer. I saw and talked fully and freely with those gentlemen about that night. 
Question. And nothing was said about their being disguised?. 

Answer. I do not remember that anything was said about it. My impression is that 
they were not disguised ; that is the impression on my mind. 

Question. What was the report to you that these men did when they went there; how 
did they kill Dr. Darden ? 

Answer. They took him out of the jail. They attempted, I believe, first to force tho 
jail door open, and my recollection is that Darden had a pistol, and stood upon his de- 
fense. They were afraid he might kill one of them, and they then put fire to the door 
of the jail to smoke him out or burn him out. He then surrendered, and they brought 
him out of jail. He asked permission to communicate with his wife, and my recollec- 
tion is that they furuished him with writing materials, and let him write a note to his 
wife. They then took him from the jail about three or four hundred yards to a railroad 
embankment, and there shot him to death with bullets. 

Question. Do you remember how it was that he eamo to be put in jail? 

Answer. That morning ? 

Question. Yes. 

Answer. No, sir, I do not remember anything special about that, except it was a mat- 
ter for the protection of Dr. Darden himself that he was put in tho jail. 
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Question. Was there any pledge or promise given by these men that they would pro- 
tect him and take care of him in jail— -these very men who killed him? 
Answer. I do not know who killed him. 
Question. Did anybody promise to take care of him f 
Answer. I never heard of that. 

Question. But you say it was understood that he was put in jail in order to be pro- 
tected ? 

Answer. That is the impression on my mind now. It has been some three years or 
more since then. My impression is he was put in there for protection from the popu- 
lace ; I may be mistaken as to that. 

Question. Something has been stated about some persons giving a note to Mr. Norris, 
to buy his peace ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do yon, or not, understand that to be a note given to Mr. Norris as com- 
pensation for injuries done to him when he was shot ? 
Answer. No, sir, no. 

Question. Nothing was said about that ? 

Answer. Nothing at all. I was not present at any of those^negotiations ; I only say 
that I was consulted with by parties who came to me and stated that the proposition 
from Norris was that if those parties would pay him so much they would not be arrested 
for the killing of Darden. 

Question. Do you not know that Norris was shot and severely injured in that town ? 

Answer. There is no doubt he was shot ; with bird shot, I think, small shot. 

Question. And you say nothing was said about this note being given to him as com- 
pensation for damages to his person ? 

Answer. Not one word. 

Question. Did you talk to these men who gave the note ? 

Answer. Not until after the note was given ; I talked with one of them afterward. 
Question. Did they allege that as the consideration ? 
Ansxcer. Their friends did. 
Question. Did they say. that? 

Answer. I say I never talked with but one of them, and that was merely to chide 
him for giving that note. 
Question. Did he say that? 

Answer. Nothing was said on the subject by him. 

Question. Do you know that a large amount of that note has been paid ? 

Answer. Only from Chap Norris's statement. He published a communication in the 
Georgia Republican, of Augusta, Georgia, on last Saturday week, in which he gave a 
copy of the note, with some credits upon it. I think the credits amount to about §3,000. 
That is his statement ; I know nothing about it. 

Question. In your conversation with these men about the note did they say it was 
for the killing of Darden they were to be arrested ? 

Answer. They said that the proposition was that if they would pay Chap Norris so 
much they would not be arrested and taken to Atlanta to be tried for the killing of 
Darden ; they were buying their peace from a charge of that sort. 

Question. Who was the man who said that ? 

Answer. How said that ? 

Question. Who told you that? 

Answer. The friend who came to me in Augusta and spoke to me upon the subject. 

Question. Who was that? 

Answer. My impression is that it was Colonel Pottle. 
Question. Did anybody else say that to you ? 

Answer. I think that Mr. Heath was also one who spoke to me on the subject. 
Question. As to the death of Senator Adkins, you said that you understood or believed 
he was killed because he insulted a lady ? 
Answer. I said that was the impression there. 
Question. Did any one tell you that ? 

Answer. I have heard that common remark. I could not designate any particular 
man who told mc. 

Question. Did you not know that he was opposed violently as a partisan? 
Ansxcer. O, yes ; very decidedly. 

Question. Do you think that the fact that he was an active republican had nothing 
to do with his being killed ? 

Answer. I said, when being examined by Mr. Beck, that I thought the fact that he 
was in bad odor, was considered a disreputable man, had perhaps had some influence 
over the minds of those who perpetrated the deed, taken in connection with the offense 
he had committed ; and I think so still. In other words, I think if Adkins had been a 
man in good position in society they would not have gone to the extent they did, or in 
the way they did. 

Question. That is not an answer to my question. Do you say that his position as a 
republican had nothing to do with his beiug killed? 
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Answer. I cannot say that it did. 

Question. You say that he was a man in bad odor? 

Answer. I mean by that his open, notorious affiliation and association with negroes. 
Republicans, generally, in Georgia do not do that thing. Mr. Joshua Hill, and other 
gentlemen I have spoken of, do not do it. They are willing to give the negro all his 
rights, but they do not mingle with the negro socially, as Mr. Adkins was said to do. 

Question. When you talk about mingling socially with the colored race, what do you 
mean by that f I would like to have that defined. ?. What is it you mean by mingling 
socially with the negroes? 

Answer. In my State I am pretty sure it would be considered a social mingling where 
a negro sits down at the table aud breaks bread with you, or meets you upon social 
equality in your parlor as a white person would. 

Question. Suppose a man begets negro children, is that mingling socially with them ? 

Answer. I do not think so ; I do not know of any such case. 

Question. Do you think that would injure a man greatly there? 

Answer. No, sir; I do not think it would; I do not think the crime of adultery 
injures a man in any country a great deal; while it ruins the woman it is strange that 
the man stands it. ♦ 

Question. Is it not the fact that a great many prominent men in that country have 
mingled socially with the colored people to that extent ? 

Answer. I do not believe it is true that they have done any such thing ; that is not 
the result of my observations there. 

Question. Do you say there are no prominent men in that country, of influence and 
standing, who have mingled socially with the negro race that far? 

Answer. If you mean by mingling socially with the colored race committing adultery 
and fornication with them 

Question. Yes, sir; I ask what is the reputation of such men? I am not asking as to 
what are the facts. 

Answer* I Will answer as to reputation; I do not know of a single case of the char- 
acter you speak of, of a man in high social position, in a prominent position there, who 
has been charged particularly with that offense. 

Question. I will then limit it still more; I will say men of influence and prominence 
in society. 

Answer. I have heard of some men ; I do not know it. But let me tell yon in relation 
to this — we have a law in Georgia which prohibits even the intermarriage of a negro 
and a white person; makes it a felony; and it is made a felony for an officer to per- 
form the marriage ceremony. We are trying to preserve, at least as far as the law of 
the land is concerned, the purity of the blood of both races. We fail sometimes, and 
I presume that is the case the world over. I have never been anywhere in my life 
where a man did not commit fornication if there was a subject for him to do it urjon. 

Question. In relation to another characteristic of the negroes and facts connected with 
them — as to this subject of pilfering and stealing. I want to know whether there is 
not less pilfering and stealing by them now than before the war, while they were in 
slavery. 

Answer. I cannot say as to that. There isthis difficulty about it: before the war we 
never heard of this pilfering; it was confined to the plantations. Apparently, there is 
more of it now than before the war, but really, I do not believe there is as much ; that 
is my candid opinion about it, though the courts show a terrible number of cases — 
more than before the war. I think that, however, is because these petty offenses before 
the war were punished by the owners of the slaves. I do not believe there is any more 
crime committed by negroes now in Georgia than before the war. 

Question. Is it not the fact that there is as strong a disposition there now to punish 
negroes summarily as before the war; aud is not that disposition carried out ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I do not believe it. I know of a number of cases where negroes 
have not been punished by the courts because of the excessive expense it would put 
the county to to prosecute them ; I have been consulted about cases that have been 

winked at. I do not think there is any disposition among the people you mean to 

thrash them as before the war ? 

Question. Yes. 

Answer. I do not think that disposition exists there. 

Question. Now, what is the treatment of the negroes by the whites ; you state that 
they put up school-houses for them, furnished them with supplies, let them have 
stock, &c. ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Tell me at whose expense those school-houses are put up. 
Answer. At the expense of the owners of the plantation. 
Question. How many instances do you.know of that kind? 

Answer. The instances are not very numerous; our people have had to be schooled a 
little on this question; they were very sore at the emancipation of their slaves. ' 

Question. I only wanted .to know whether it was a general thing at all, this putting 
up school-h° Wk ^. &c v for the colored people. 
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Answer. I do not pretend to say that it is a general rule; I give it as an instance of 
the progress of our people in that respect. I will tell you further, that in the county 
whore I live over twelve hundred colored pupils are educated there by the white peo- % 
pie alone. 

Question. Do the negroes show a desire to go to school? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; or they do when it is new to them. But upon plantations the com- 
plaint now is that you cannot keep them at it. Last year the negroes had a hard time 
as well as the planters ; although flie crops were abundant the prices were not remu- 
nerative, and they had to work very hard to make their support ; and they could not 
spare their children from the lields t6 go to school. 

Question. Do many of the negroes learn to read and write ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and there is a great disposition on the part of the old people to 
learn to read. I have noticed that among my family servants, elderly people, men and 
women, desire to learn to read. And the better classes of white people show a disposi- 
tion to have thern educated. 

Question. You spoke something of not being aware of any negroes having been in- 
timidated from voting the republican ticket? 

Answer. I said I heard there was some difficulty in Savannah ; I do not know whether 
it amounted to an intimidation or not. 

Question. Do you know many negroes who * attempted to vote the democratic 
ticket ? 

Answer. I am not a street politician ; I do not drag up men to the polls, and therefore 
my personal knowledge is limited. 

Question. You spoke of intimidation of negroes who wanted to vote the democratic 
ticket ? 

Answer. I saw it myself. 

Question. Were there any great number? 

Answer. It was admitted by Mr. Bryant, who ran there, that we got three hundred 
and fifty negro votes at the last election, in the county in which I live ; the npgro vote 
in that county is about two thousand. 

Question. I understood you to say that the negroes do not understand this thing of 
politics. % 

Answer. I said that they did not understand it for the first two or three years ; but I 
said there had been a marked improvement on the part of the negroes. 

Question. Did they not know that the republicans were their friends and were those 
who had freed them, and that the democrats were opposed to their being freed ? 

Answer. No, sir, they do not know any such thing. 

Question. They did not know that ? 

Answer. No, sir, and they do not know it to-day. 

Question. Was not that the fact? 

Answer. I am not aware of that being the fact ; I do not know that to be the fact. 

Question. Were not the democrats in favor of retaining the negroes in slavery ? 

Answer. I believe all the white men in the South were in favor of retaining them in 
slavery. I suppose you mean by " democrats, " the white people of the South ; or do 
you mean the democrats of the United States ? 

Question. I mean democrats. 

Answer, O, as 1 understand it, there were about as many democrats engaged in free- 
ing the negroes as there were republicans. I do not know what was the relative 
strength of the two parties in the army. I know some noticeable instances of demo- 
crats who were engaged in the war. / 

Question. Do you not suppose that the negroes uuderstood very well, from the very 
first year of the rebellion, that their freedom was to be the result of the war if the 
Government succeeded, and that they were made free by the republicans ? 

Answer. No, sir. The negroes believed the Yankees made them free; they called 
them Yankees, and they say that they owe their liberty to the Y r ankees. 

Question. Yankee democrats or Yankee republicans? 

Answer. I never heard them say as to that. 

Question. I am inquiring as to \ha fact. 

Answer. I cannot answer you. When I have heard any expression of opinion among 
them, the negroes say that the Yankees did it. 1 think that is about as far as they are 
capable of understanding the matter. They call all from the North, all who were in 
the Union army, Yankees. They did believe, and I think they were honest in the con- 
viction, that if the white people in the South, the democratic party, got into, power, 
they wonld be put back into slavery. That, I believe, was one of the main iurluenees 
that controlled their vote against the white people in the first two or three elections. 
They did believe that, and some of them believe it now. 

Question. Do you think that at the elose of the war the disposition of the negroes 
was to confide in the democracy of the South, and that it took any considerable exer- 
tion on the part of the earpet-baggers to get them to go with them ? 

Answer. I think the negroes were very grateful to the Yankees ; but I believe they 
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would have lived, and after a few weeks or months they did live, with their old mas- 
ters. I do not believe they have at any time lost confidence in the integrity of their 
old owners. 

Question. Do you think it took any great exertion on the part of the carpet-baggers 
to drag them into the republican party? 

Answer. I do not think so ; I think it was the most natural thing in the world. 

Question. Was it the fact that the promise of land and mules and other things to the 
negroes made them vote the republican ticket ? * 

Answer. I think so ; connected with the fact that they looked upon the Yankees as 
their deliverers; and they were taught to believe that if the white people got posses- 
sion of the Government they would be put back into slavery. All these motives con- 
trolled their actions, according to the amount of intelligence the negroes had. And a 
great number of negroes were very ignorant. If you have never lived in the South 
you can have no conception of it ; they are very credulous; that is a characteristic of 
their race. 

Question. You spoke something about the whipping of women ? 

Answer. I think I have known but one instance, and I have given that; I do not 
think I can remember any other. 

Question. Do you think that grew out of the pardons granted by the governor? 

Answer. O, no, sir. As I said to yori, that grew out of the fact that the parties had 
been tried in court, and through the inefficiency of the prosecuting attorney they had 
got off. There had been a pardon in that same neighborhood, just previous to that, of 
a negro who had been convicted of adultery with a white womau. I presume that 
had some influence with the parties. 

Question. That was a single instance ? 

Answer. That is all I can recollect now; there may have been other cases, but I do 
not remember any others. 

Question. Is it the fact, do you testify to it as a fact, that these pardons of Governor 
Bullock have caused the commission of these crimes by disguised men who go about 
the country at night ? 

Answer. I have never testified that that was the cause; I said that was one cause. I 
believe it still, and I repeat it ; I believe Jthat the indiscriminate pardon by Governor 
Bullock of persons convicted of crime has tended more than any other one thing to 
produce and foster these sporadic cases of violence throughout all parts of the State ; 
I believe that, though I may be mistaken. 

Question. What good would the whipping of negroes by disguised men do to correct 
an evil of that kind ? 

Answer. They do not propose to correct the evil of the pardoning power ; .they pro- 
pose to punish crimes, as I understand it. But I know nothing of their organization, 
if they have one. 

Question. Has the bad management in regard to railroads in Georgia caused the com- 
mission of these crimes or the organization of the Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. I suppose not ; but I suppose that is one cause of the general feeling of dis- 
content there with the republican party; not with all the republican party, for they 
look upon that as an extreme wing of that party ; a wing that we call the radicals; that 
begets uneasiness, and a want of confidence in the State government, and to that 
extent it may cause the acts of violence in these cases. I presume it does enter as an 
element into their action ; to what extent I cannot say. 

Question. You say that is one cause of whipping these men ? 

Atewer. I have not said it was one cause ; I have said that I believe it was an ele- 
ment which entered into the action of those men ; I think it the most natural thing in 
the world, this want of confidence in the Government; I may be mistaken. 

Question. You have referred to the fact that certain persons labor under disabilities 
by reason of the fourteenth article of amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States. Is it the fact that these whippings and these outrages come from that cause, 
that these disguised men band together for that reason ? 

Answer. I have not said that. 1 say it is the fact that the intelligence and experience 
and virtue of the State are disfranchised, and that fact causes a feeling of opposition 
to and a want of confidence in the Government. The people say that here is this man, 
and that man, and the other man, whom they have confidence in, who has experience 
and ability of the kind necessary for law making; and then they say, here is his negro, 
who was a slave, and who cannot read or write; and yet he is a member of the legis- 
lature, and makes the laws for us, while the other men cannot hold seats in the legis- 
lature; that begets a want of confidence, and to that extent I have no doubt it enters . 
as an element into all these outrages. I do not believe it produces them ; I have no 
idea it does, because that would not be the proper mode, as any one can see, of redres- 
sing that sort of evil. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Pool -.y 
Question. You live in the city of Augusta? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Question. Do yon know of any outrages committed by disguised men in that city ? 
Answer. I never have heard of one. 

Question. Do you know of any committed in the county in which that city is situated ? 

Ansiver. I do not ; I cannot recollect of any just now, and I do not think that there 
has been any in that county by disguised men. 

Question. Do you know of any association of men, secret in its character in any 
respect, for political purposes? 

Answer. None whatever. 

Question. You know none of any character? 

Answer. No, sir. I used to belong to a secret political organization myself, but it 
died out a long time ago ; I was a know-nothing; but I think there are none of those 
left down there. I think there is nothing of the sort down there of a political character. 

Question. Do you know of any political organization of any sort connected with any 
of the outrages alleged to have been committed in Georgia? 

Anstver. No, sir, I do not. 

Question. Have you ever conversed^vith any gentleman of any party who intimated 
to you that he belonged to any secret political organization ? 

Answer. I have never done it. I may have conversed with gentlemen who may have 
intended to intimate such a thing to me, but I was not aware of it, if they did. I know 
nothing of any sueh organization. 

Question. In speaking with those gentlemen in Jefferson and in other places where 
some of these outrages have been committed, did they intimate to you that it was in 
consequence of any preconcerted plan? 

Atmcer. O, no, sir. 

Question. They did not admit to you that they had any camps or meetings ? 
Ansiver. O, no ; I never heard of that in inv life. 
Question. You have heard of nothing of that kind ? 

Ansiver. I do not think it exists ; I know it does not in the section of the State where 
I live, unless it is kept exceedingly secret. 1 

Question. Have yon heard of a great many colored men being whipped by bands of 
disguised men in different localities of the State ? 

Answer. I have not. There have been some disturbances up about Rome, said to 
have been committed by disguised men. But Rome is in the extreme northwestern 
portion of the State, upon the Alabama line, and I am in the southeastern portion of 
the State, on the Carolina line. I suppose I am three hundred miles from Rome, and 
really I am less acquainted there than with any other portion of the State. 

Question. Have you heard anything about such things in the county of Clarke ? 

Answer. Nothing, except what I have seen in the testimony of Richardson. 

Question. Is that a county in your circuit ? 

Answer. No, sir ; it is an adjoining county ; I do not practice in that county, and it 
is not in the congressional district in which I live. 

Question. Is the county of Oglethorpe in your district ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you heard of any disguised persons going about at night in that 
county committing outrages upon the negroes ? 

Ansiver. I have never heard of one there. I think that perhaps Oglethorpe, Wilkes, 
and Morgan are about as free from reports of that sort as any counties in that portion 
of the State ; that is my recollection of them. 

Question. In regard to how many counties of the State have you heard reports of 
that sort ? 

Answer. The county of Floyd, and what has been stated by witnesses in regard to 
Chattooga. I have heard statements of that sort in regard to Warren, JelFerson, 
Washington, and Columbia ; I do not know that I have ever heard of any in Talia- 
ferro. You mean whippings of negroes ? 

Question. I mean whippings of negroes by bands of disguised men. 

Answei\ I do not know that I have heard of them in the other counties ; I do not 
know of a single case ; I do not recollect one in which negroes have been whipped. 
The outrage in Jefferson County,.of which I have spoken, was in regard to the de- 
livery from jail of negroes who had whipped a white man. 

Question. Have you not heard decent men of your party express the opinion that the 
operations of these disguised men would affect the vote at elections ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Y r ou have never heard any such expression of opinion? 
Answer. No, sir ; I have never heard it. 

Question. You have never heard it was for the purpose of affecting the vote ? 

Answer. No, sir ; not until I saw it stated in the evidence of some gentlemen who 
have been before you, from another part of the State. • 

Question. Did you never hear it stated that the imrpose was to k keep the negroes in 
order ; in duo submission to the whites ? 

Ansiver. I have heard, as reasons given by those who palliate the conduct of parties 
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who had committed offenses against the negroes, that the law did not protect them in 
their property, and that they were forced to do this thing; not hy any secret organ- 
ization, for I do not know that anything of the sort has existed in my part of the State ; 
and indeed I do not believe it does, with the exception I have spoken of to-day. I 
believe the two men who were convicted in Washington court the other day for murder 
belonged to a band of outlaws. I believe that the man who has been reprieved by 
Bullock is another of that baud of outlaws. From the best information I can get, 
that band numbers about fifteen men, and they operate over Georgia from opposite 
Abbeville, South Caroliua, across the State; they have committed depredations just 
along that line. 

Question. Have you heard that they went disguised ? 

Answer. I think sometimes they were disguised ; when they committed the murder 
for which they were tried they were not disguised; but 1 think I have heard that 
they had sometimes been disguised. It was supposed that a part of this gang went 
dowu not far from the county seat of Columbia ; the ease was reported to me. But 
they were not disguised then ; they went there aid gave notice to a man's laborers 
that they should leave his place. They are a reckless, daring set. The man followed 
them the next day, and tracked them through Lincoln County and across the river. 
He was satisfied who they were, though not knowing their names; he thought the 
Oxfords belonged to the party. 

Question. We heard before the war of bands organizing for the purpose of committing 
crimes. 

Answer. I think they are such a band, though not so extensive, as Murrill's band was 
some ^ears ago. 

Question. These things to which I am calling special attention, and which are usually 
understood by the term " Ku-Klux outrages," where men band themselves together and 
go in disguise and commit outrages upon colored persons and others, such as scourgings, 
giviug them notice to quit, driving them out of the community 

Answer. I do not remember such cases as that. There was a case reported about a 
negro who was elected ordinary of Lincoln County. I knew him very well. He could 
not read or write. The office of ordinary is an important ouc. It has charge of the 
probate of wills, of assessments and disbursements" of county taxes. After this negro 
got his commission he went to the acting ordinary, and said to him, u Massa Frank, I 
have been elected ; I don't want the office ; you attend to it, and I will attend to my 
boat." It was reported that the negro had been driven from his office. The truth is, 
he virtually holds the commission, but he holds it for the benefit of a lame man who 
has been ordinary for a number of years, and who has been kind to him. 

Question. I find that in these cases where there were only two or three persons pres- 
ent the courts have taken hold of them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know a case where men have been taken hold of by the courts who 
went with a band of disguised persons? 

Answer. I do not know, except the instance I have given ; and I know that J udge 
Twiggs was very energetic in that case. 

Question. They have been arrested ? 

Answer. No, sir. The difficulty is that if there is any secret organization, where men 
band themselves together and commit crimes, they take precautions to conceal it ; and 
the difficulty is not in punishing them, but in discovering them. If you could discover 
them anywhere in that section of the State where I live, they would be punished. 

Question. If they do not prove alibis, or something else? 

Ansicer. If they prove that' they were innocent, or not guilty, they would not be 
convicted. 

Question. It does not follow that a discovery would secure conviction ? 

Answer. O, no. I mean that if they were* discovered, and there was proof of their 
guilt sufficient to sustain conviction, they would be convicted. 

Question. Did you never hear it said that Mr. Wallace, who was killed in the Darden 
affair, was a chief of a Klan of that sort ? 

Answer. No, sir; I remember Wallace well. He was a very gallant fellow, the very 
soul of honor. A rash, intemperate man, an excitable man, and I think dangerous when 
aroused. I think he was an honorable man in every particular. 

Question. You never heard it charged that he was a chief of what is commonly 
called the Ku-Klux organization ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. There have been frequent murders in Georgia ; have you ever before heard 
of a rising of the people to punish a murderer, as they did in the Darden case ? 

Answer. I do not remember. I remember a ease that occurred in Missouri ; I had an 
uncle that was killed there by a negro many years ago, and the negro was taken and 
burned openly. 

Question. Was not Mr. Darden a man of respectable standing ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, and a very clever gentleman, as far as I know. 
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Question. Was there any special atrocity attached to the murder by him above that 
of others ? 

Answer. 0, yes ; it was looked upon as a cold-blooded assassination, a creeping up 
and shooting a man without his knowing about it. If Darden had met Wallace on the 
street, after the crimination and recrimination that had passed between them, and they 
had actually drawn and fought, and Wallace had fallen, there would have been no 
trouble in that case, for Darden was altogether as respectable and well thought of in 
that community as Wallace ; he had family connections there, and Wallace had not. 

Question. Do you think that extraordinary turning out of the people, their applying 
fire to the jail in order to get it open so that they conld get the man, had no connection 
with Wallace being a member of the Klan who came there to revenge his death ? 

Answer. I never heard any such thing intimated before. 

Question. You said that two white men had been convicted for murdering negroes in 
your State. 
Answer. I said within my own knowledge. 

Question. Will you give us some of the circumstances attending those murders ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Well, take the first case. 

Ansicer. That was a case in which the party was convicted for manslaughter. The 
facts were these : a man had been to a railroad station, driving a wagon, and had 
become intoxicated. That was in the last of July, 1868. He became very drunk, and 
started home. They met a negro on the road who had a water-melon, and he got down 
and applied to the negro to buy it. Some words ensued— the witnesses did not hear 
the words— and a scuffle followed. He got the water-melon from the negro and returned 
to the wagon, and was about to put it in the wagon, when the negro caught him by 
the arm and, as one witness stated, said to him, " No white scoundrel shall treat me in 
this way," and jerked the white man from the wagon. The white man pushed him 
down, and as he raised himself and made a charge again, he drew a pistol from his 
pocket, or from his belt, and struck the negro on the head ; the blow was so heavy that 
it killed the negro. 

Question. He did not shoot him ? 

Answer. No, sir; and the idea of the jury was that as he had the pistol, and it was 
loaded, and he did not attempt to shoot the negro with it, it showed that he did not 
have a?»y idea of committing murder. 

Question. What was the other case ? 

Answer. I did not hear the development of the testimony ; I left before it was finished. 
The judge, who was a friend of mine, told me about it. lie said the evidence showed 
that it was a cold-blooded murder. The negro was living on the plantation of a man 
by the name of Brantley. He had had a difficulty with the brother-in-law of the 
accused, and "some rough words passed between them. It came to the ears of the 
accused, and he became very much enraged, and went to the cabin where the negro 
was, commenced an altercation with him, and drew a pistol and shot him through the 
head. 

Question. What was the standing of these white men in that community ? 
Answer. Very bad ; they were believed to be of this gang of men who were com- 
mitting outrages across that belt of country. 
Question. Were they men of property ? 

Answer. They had somo means, and they were ably defended. One of them married 
a lady in Burke County who had some property. The one who was convicted of 
murder had a bill for murder against him in Hancock County, another in Washington 
County, and another in another county. It is said that that fellow, James Oxford, has 
killed thirteen, men ; it is said that he has boasted of it. Ho is an outlaw. 

Question. Suppose a negro should be killed by a man of respectability, standing, and 
influence in your community ; do you think there would be any difficulty in convict- 
ing him for it ? 

Answer. I think there would be; I think it would be difficult to convict a man any- 
where that I know of, under our law, who has standing and influence, backed by 
money ; it is a very difficult thing to do. I have tried it a number of times, and I 
have generally failed, when there was no politics in it and no question of race in it. 

Question. You think it would be more difficult to convict him of the murder of a 
negro than it would be to convict him of the murder of a white mau ? 

Answer. I think it would hardly be so now; it might have been some time ago, but 
I think the prejudice is dying out in our State. 

Question. You spoke of the election in the city of Augusta, as I understood you, 
where there were two places of polling, one for the colored people and the other for 
white men. And you say that at the colored poll no negro could safely vote the 
democratic ticket ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I think so. I, myself, fyeard terrible denunciations of them ; negroes, 
with bludgeons in their hands, were standing at the gate through which they went to 
the polliug place, swearing vengeance against any damned negro who would vote the 
democratic ticket, swearing that they should not live in that town. 

19 G 
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Question. Do you suppose a negro could have voted the republican tieket at the 
white box? 

Answer. No ; if it had been known. I think they would have told him to go to the 
place provided for his race; but republicans did vote at the white box. 

Question. They allowed negroes to vote the democratic ticket there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; because they were prevented by their own race from voting at 
their own box. If republicans had driven off republicans from their box, which is not 
probable, they would have been permitted to vote at the other box. But republican 
tickets by negroes would have been rejected at the white box upon the ground that 
they had a place where they could vote without molestation. Democratic negroes 
were allowed to vote at the white box because, although they had a place provided for 
them, they were not permitted to vote the democratic ticket there. 

Question. You said something about Mr. Ilurlburt. Do you mean to say that he was 
guilty of fraud in the manipulation of the ballot-boxes ? 

Ansiver. I mean to say that is the general opinion throughout the State ; I have 
charged it in my paper, and I think I have had some evidence of it. It has been 
charged generally throughout the State, and Mr. Hurlburt has kept very quiet about 
it. There is no sensible man in Georgia who does not believe that General Gordon was 
elected by seven or eight, thousand majority, winle Bullock was counted in by about 
that mueh. We may be mistaken, but that is our belief about it. 

Question. We have had it in evidence here that there were some stakes sold to 
negroes, and they were told that that would entitle them to land in one instance. I 
observed that you state that " they" sold the stakes to negroes. Have you heard of it 
in more than one instance ? 

Answer. I have heard of it in more than ten or twenty plaees. I do not know 
whether it is true or not. I saw one stake in one county that a gentleman said had 
been planted by a negro in his held ; it was very fancifully gotten up. 

Question. In what county was that? 

Answer. In Burke County. # 
Question. Do you know anything about them in any other counties \ 
Answer. Yes, sir ; in Jefferson, Washington, and other counties. I think there were 
very few parties engaged in that disreputable business ; only some carpet-baggers just 
going through, who did that to make some money out of tbe negroes. I state it merely 
to show the extent of the credulity of the negroes; and I think there were quite a 
number of cases of that kind. 

Question. You said something about two negroes, one named Robert E. Lee and one 
named Robert Lee. Was Robert Lee a negro who voted the democratic ticket ? 

Answer. I do not know how he voted ; he was a native of the county and under the 
influence of white men, and, I presume, he voted the democratic ticket. 
Question. Robert E. Lee was a republican ? 

Answer. I do not know what he was; I cannot say as to that. He was carried up 
there from Augusta by Sherman ; nobody in tbe county ever knew him or heard of 
him before. I suppose, from his surroundings,. that ho was a republican. 

Question. You are under the impression that Robert Lee was a democrat ? 

Answer. I think so, from the fact that he was in good hands. 

Question. You mean by "good hands" that he was controlled by democrats ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You say they undertook to take Robert E. Lee up there? 
Ansiver. I understood the commission was to Robert Lee. 
Question. You say that Robert E. Lee was appointed ? 

Answer. I say that Mr. Sherman took him up there and said he was the man. They 
had found a man named Robert Lee, and he had been acting for about an hour, when 
another man came up and represented that he was the one who had been commis- 
sioned. 

Question. Had there been any search for Robert E. Lee? 
Ansiver. I think not. 

Question. Do you think there is any doubt that Robert E< Lee was the man intended to 
be appointed ? 
Answer. I have very little doubt that he was the man. 

Question. Do you suppose that the white men who had got Robert Lee there had that 
belief? 

Answer, do not suppose they had any belief of that sort; they were conscientious 
in desiring to have a man there in order that the election might go on. They saw that the 
two commissioners appointed by the ordinary had not been confirmed ; there were two 
there who had been appointed by the governor, and they wanted a third man in order 
to make a majority of the board, so that tbe election might go on. I think they were 
conscientious in having Lee sworn in ; I do not know whether, after the other man 
came up, they were satisfied he was the right man or not. 

Question. Who made the appointment of Robert Lee ? 

Answer. The governor, subject to confirmation by the senate. 
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Question. Did it not strike the people as strange that the governor should appoint 
one single democratic negro ? 
Answer. I do not know that the negro was a democrat ; I cannot assume that he was. 
Question, You say you were under the impression that he was ¥ 

Answer. I am under the impression from his surroundings that he voted the demo- 
cratic ticket that day. . 

Question. How many democratic negroes are there in that county? 

Answer, I suppose that at an election to-morrow 

Question. I mean at that time. 

Answer. There were some negroes who were democrats. 

Question. Has there not been a contention between negroes and planters there ; some 
of them, at least, in regard to their contracts about their portions of the crops, their 
wages, &c. ? 

Answer. None that ever came under my observation ; I have heard that there was a 
difficulty in getting negroes to understand in the division of the crops what was their 
share, and frequently they have to call in a mutual friend to explain it to the negroes. 
A negro thinks that one-tenth is more than one-third, and it would be difficult to nnaka 
liim believe otherwise ; you would have to get very strong proof to make him believe 
that one-tenth is not more than one-third. The difficulty in making these settlements 
grows out of the fact that the negroes do not understand these things ; and they think, 
too, that the white man will cheat him ; they look upon the white man as having cheated 
them all their lives. That is the trouble with them ; I have had that difficulty myself; I 
have planted on shares with negroes. 

Question. Have yon heard of any serious difficulty on that account ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I have heard white men express a great deal of impatience at the 
conduct of the negroes for not understanding their contracts. 

Question. When these misunderstandings occur in regard to settlements, do the 
whites allow the negro to stand up for his rights and insist upon them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; the negro will stand up and talk for his rights for five cents, as 
strongly as any white man would. They do not do it offensively, and they will not per- 
mit a white man to do it offensively. 

Question. Yon think there is no difference ? 

Answer. I think it is quite likely a white man would take a little more from a white 
man than he would from a negro ; I think it natural that he would ; but a negro is not 
prevented from asserting his rights in a proper way, and as strongly and persistently 
as he choose*. 

Question. You think there is no more disposition to take any thing from a negro in 
those eases than in any other case ? 
Answer. I think not. 

Question. You spoke of a man being convicted of a rape, and the judge gave the 
lowest punishment which the law allowed 1 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. Who was that ? 

Answer. Judge Gibson ; appointed by Governor Bullock. 
Question. Is he a native of Georgia ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and was a colonel in the confederate service, in my brigade, for a 
long time, and was wounded and captured at Gettysburg. 
Question. Is he a good lawyer ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I do not like to speak disparagingly of those in authority, but I 
would say he was not a good lawyer. 

Question. Is he a man of character, honesty, and good sense ? 
Answer. He had that before the war and during the war. 

Question. Do you know of any act of his since then by which he should forfeit that 
character, other than his becoming a republican ? ♦ 

Ansxcer. I know of no act ; I would dislike very much to speak of rumors which I 
have heard of him ; I prefer not to do it. 

Question. You think the judge acted improperly in making that punishment as light 
as he did ? 

Ansiver. I cannot say that ; it was a matter of discretion on his part ; I only gave it 
as an instance to show that negroes are not severely punished. 1 do not know if I had 
been on the bench myself that I would not have given him the same punishment. I 
do not mean to say that anything was done wrongly in that case; I only referred to 
that to show that negroes are not punished extremely. 

Question. That did not go to show that there was any difficulty in punishing a negro 
properly who had committed a crime ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I only gave it as an instance to show that there is no disposition on 
the part of our people to deal extremely with the negroes. 

Question. What was there about that case that mitigated it; was the woman of bad 
character ? 

Ansiver. No, sir; she was a woman of good character. 
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Question. There must have been some mitigating circumstance f 

Answer. I do not know what it) was ; she was a woman of low position in society, 
and such a proceeding would not have been so great a shock to her, perhaps, as to one 
of higher refinement. 

Question. It really was not a rape, but simply an attempt to commit a rape ? 

Answer. It was an attempt ; I think that such things as that ought to have some 
weight in inflicting punishment for crime ; the shock of such a thing would not have 
beeu so great as for one of higher refinement. 

Question. Why do you think it cost the State $8,000 to publish this letter of Governor 
Bullock's to this committee ? 

Answer. I do not know that it did cost the State a cent. 

Question. You said pretty broadly that it did. 

An8iver. I stated that was the rumor ; I don't know what it cost. You have asked 
me about what I have heard ; this is the first court I have ever been in where hearsay 
testimony was taken; but it seems to me I have been upon that line pretty generally 
to-day. 

Question. Have you ever been upon a grand jury? 

Answer. I haver never been ; I have been a lawyer all my life. 

Question. Well, as a lawyer, you know that where they are not trying a man they 
take different testimony. 

Answer. I only stated that I heard it C03t $3,000 ; I do not know that it cost a cent, 
but I believe it did. 

Question. And you believe that it was paid out of the State treasury ? 

Answer. I do. 

Question. Why? 

Answer. Because he has paid just such jobs out of the State treasury. I gave one 
instance — one job. 

Question. What was that ? 

Answer. A publication of the notices of appointment of district judges and district 
attorneys, and tho publication of pardons. 
Question. Is not that all legitimate ? 

Answer, If you send an advertisement to me that occupies a square, and I make it 
occupy twenty squares, that would not bo proper. 

Question. That is not a wrong charge, but au overcharge ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. It was proper to pay for that publication of the list of pardons and the 
appointments of the judges ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; in one paper. 

Question. Is there anything connected with this letter of Governor Bullock to Sen- 
ator Scott that should require that much expense in its printing ? 

Answer. I suppose Bullock regards that as a great State paper. He takes high, J ef- 
fersonian ground in that letter ; he takes a great deal of pride, I think, in letting people 
know what he has said in that letter. 

Question. It is not connected with his official duties ? 

Answer. I am aware of that ; but you had addressed him officially, and he has replied 
officially. He was protecting the general character of the State, defending it against 
the movements of this committee. I have no doubt he aspires to occupy a position 
similar to that of Governor Troup in the Cherokee matter. 

Question. He wants to follow the example of Governor Troup, and improve upon it ? 

Answer. I think so. 

Question. You really do not know whether he is paying for this publication out of 
the State money or not f 
Answer. I do not. * 

Question. You say ho sent it to you for publication in your paper ? 
Answer. No, sir; but a gentleman whom I know to be his private secretary sent it 
to me. 

Question. Did he send it to you as his private secretary ? 

Answer. No, sir ; but the letter was written upon paper with executive letter-heads. 
Question. He did not send it to you officially ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. He told you to send the account to him ? „ 
Amwei'. Yes, sir. If it had been signed officially, perhaps I would not have pub- 
lished it. 

Question. If it had been signed officially, the account would have had to be sent to 
another officer of the government ? 
Answer. No, sir ; Bullock has broken up that system. 
Question. Did you publish any of his proclamations ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You think the newspapers that did publish them made them occupy too 
much space? 
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Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. They were general proclamations in regard to crimes committed by dis- 
guised men ? 

Ansicer. Yes, si r. Let me tell you of one proclamation offering $5,000 for a man who 
had committed an offense against a negro in Hancock County. There never had been 
any warrant issued, or any attempt made to arrest him. The negro and the white man 
had had a light, and Bullock offered this immense reward for this arrest. The man had 
never fled ; the warrant was issued, and he came up and had his examination before the 
magistrate, or rather gave bond to appear in court ; I believe he gave bond for $500, 
and he and the negro settled the case in an hour afterwards. 

By Mr. Blair : 
Question. Did anybody get the reward ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. Who got it ? 

Ansicer. It was supposed the man got a good part of it and divided it with the negro. 
There was another case of $5,000 reward offered for the arrest of some persons who went 
in disguise in Chattooga. The sheriff of that county, whose duty it was to make the 
arrest, had the information in his hands upon which to make it. But through his 
friends — I believe the solicitor was connected with it— lie had this large reward offered. 
And the sheriff, with the information all the time, arrested the parties, drew the 
reward, and divided it with the solicitor. 

Question. Who was that solicitor ? 

Answer. His name was Forsyth. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Pool:) 

Question. You spoke of a man by the name of Fish, who was killed ; how was that ? 

Answer. Fish was a lawyer of position and character, a gentleman, a republican, and 
an honest man. He was appointed district jud^e. A man by the name of Arnold was 
an applicant for the same appointment, a pronounced radical, and belonged to the 
Blodgett faction. Fish, who received the appointment, was a gentleman, a lawyer in 
good standing, and of groat experience, had been a lawyer for twenty-odd years ; he 
was highly connected in the State. Arnold was embittered at his rejection and the 
appointment of Fish. Fish, as a lawyer, had brought a libel of divorce against a man 
by the name of Holsenbake, had brought a libel for the wife of Holsenbake. Holsen- 
hake's wife was said to have been a very attractive and fascinating woman. There was 
some talk of an improper intimacy between her and Fish, her attorney. And Arnold 
got Holsenbake to kill Fish on account of that ; that was the case. 

Question. That was a private difficulty ? 

Answer. Altogether. 

Question. It had no connection with any bands of disguised men ? 

Answer. None at all. That was the case where I said Governor Bnllock employed 
two democratic lawyers to prosecute, to each of whom he gave §1,000. 

Question. Do you know what was the amount of debt contracted by the State at the 
close of the rebellion, generally denominated the war debt? 

Ansicer. I cannot say how much was the State issue of treasury notes by Governor 
Brown ; but I think it was from four to six millions of dollars. 

Question. Do you mean altogether ? 

Answer. All the debt contracted during the war. 

Question. You spoke of State issue. 

Answer. There were two and a half or three millions issued on two different occa- 
8ions, making, perhaps, six or eight millions of dollars altogether. That debt has all 
been repudiated. 

Question. Did they issue bonds of the State ? 

Ansicer. They issued treasury notes, as they were called — State-issue notes. 
Question. Did you not state that they also issued a circulating medium ? 
Answer. That is what 1 am speaking of. 
Question. Were not regular bonds first issued, with coupons ? 

Ansicer. I do not think there were ; I was not in the State during the war, but my 
impression is there were none issued. There was a very considerable addition to our 
funded debt just after the war for the purpose of supporting the poor and destitute in 
the upper part of the State. Both armies had been operating in Cherokee Georgia, in 
our State, and there was a famine among the people there. The State appropriated a 
large amount, and Governor Jenkins expended it. 

Question. That was after the war ? / 

Answer. Yes, sir. We spent several hundred thousand dollars to keep the people 
from starving that year. 

Question. You spoke rather sharply of General Terry's action in regard to the legisla- 
ture. 

Answer. I did not intend to speak so j I tried to bear in mind not to speak evil of 
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those in authority. I differed in opinion with General Terry as to his power as a mili- 
tary commander there. . 

Question. Was any man turned out of the legislature unless obnoxious to the provis- 
ions of the reconstruction acts imposing disabilities ? 

Answer. I do not know of any one who was turned out without some excuse of that 
sort ; they trumped up something ; they had an accusation against every one. 

Question. The men claim that they were charged wrongfully ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and we think we proved it. 

Question. They said they did not hold offices ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And you think your proof was disregarded ? 

Answer. I do. If you want my opinion further, I believe it was disregarded with a 
view to control that branch of the legislature ; the senate was safe for the radicals. I 
do not think General Terry was engaged in that disreputable conduct, but I think 
other parties were. 

Question. You were engaged actively in defending the right of those men to their 
seats ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I was a member of the executive committee ; and I employed 
counsel, and acted with them in the case. 

Question. Can you name any man who was turned out of his seat because he was 
said to have held an office before the war, when he did not hold it ? 

Answer. I think that Mr. Welbourn had no office before the war. 

Question. What office did they allege that he had held ? 

Answer. That he had held the office of librarian ; we had no such office in the 
State. 

Question. Was not that a matter susceptible of proof? 

Answer. We thought so. We had Governor Brown as a witness ; he was librarian 
under Governor Brown. 

Question. Was he librarian ? 

Answer. He had charge of the library ; but there was no such office known to our 
statutes as librarian ; there was no commission issued for such au office. 

. Question. There was no dispute as to the fact 

Ansiver. That he had charge of the library ? 

Question. You did not dispute the fact that he discharged the duties of librarian ? 
Answer. That he had charge of the library under appointment of Governor Brown. 
Question. You contended that, as a matter of law, that was not an office ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; it was not an office at all. 

By Mr. Blair : 
Question. lie did not take any oath 1 

Ansiver. No, sir ; and he had no particular appointment ; ho was just in the employ 
of the governor, who put him in to-day and could turn him out to-morrow. That was 
the governor's own statement before this board. 

By the Chaikmax, (Sir. Pool:) 
Question. It was simply a legal question? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and I thought I knew just about as much about the law as those 
gentlemen who were sitting there as majors and colonels ; that I ought to know as 
much about it as they did, for their lives had been devoted to another branch of th© 
service, and mine to the legal profession. 

Question. Can you give us an instance of any case where a man was turned out upon 
the allegation that he held a position which he really did not hold ? 

Answer. They were all charged with holding an office ; we denied the fact that they 
held an office. I remember the case of Mr. Anderson, notably rather a strong case; he 
was a notary public. 

Question. Nobody disputed the fact that he had been a notary public ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Your dispute was only as to the matter of law ; that it was not such an 
office as was contemplated under the reconstruction acts ? 
Answer. Y r es, sir. 

Question. Was that the ground of dispute in every case ? 

Answer. I think so. I remember another case where a man had been a butcher; ho 
was turned out. 

Question. Why was he turned out ? 

Answer. Because they said, being a butcher, he had given aid and comfort to the 
rebellion. His butcher-pen had been seized, and after it was seized the evidence was 
that he had cnt the throats of the bullocks, or had it done, rather than let the soldiers 
go in there and do it. 

Question. He had held an office ? 

Answer. I think not; I do not remember that he had held any office. 
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Question. In his case the effort was to show that ho had given aid and comfort to the 
rebellion ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. Did it not require two facts to be shown, that an office had been held, and 
that aid and comfort had been given to the rebellion % 
Answer. I think so. 

Question. It was not alleged that the trade of butcher was an office? 
A nswer. No, sir. 

Question. Your complaint of General Teny and those decisions is that he held cer- 
tain positions as making a man amenable to that disfranchisement which you thought 
in law were not such as were intended by the law to make a man amenable to disfran- 
chisement ? 

Answer. That was one objection ; we said he had no business in the matter at all. 
Question. Suppose he had authority, that was the complaint ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. As to his having the authority, that is a different and distinct question ? 
Answer. I believe it is usual for a party to call in question the jurisdiction of the 
court, if such a question can bo raised. 
Question. That was a distinct issue ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. There is another branch of that, and perhaps you stated it a little more 
broadly than you intended when you stated that it was regarded by republicans and 
democrats as an executive usurpation ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do yon mean it was generally regarded so by both parties ? 

Answer. I do not wish to be so understood ; perhaps I should have qualified it in this 
way, it was generally regarded so by the democrats, and the leading republicans of 
;the State also regarded it so ; in other words, all republicans outside of the Bullock- 
Blodgett ring. 

Question. They regarded it as an executive usurpation ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. I had conversations with some of them while the thing was going 
on, and I talked freely with them about it. I would like to be understood ; there are 
£;ome republicans in Georgia w T ho are very offensive to us, and they are men who 
belong to what is called the Bullock faction. Those men are not regarded as reputable 
characters, they are not received socially by good people. But there are others like 
Judge Andrews, Judge Warner, Mr. Hill, Mr. Foster, and a number of other gentlemen, 
leading men, who are so received. 

Question. There is a Bryant faction also ? 

Answer. I do not know ; Bryant is a carpet-bagger, but I think he sides with the 
respectable portion of the republican party. 

Question. There is still a subdivision, led by Senator Hill ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I think Hill cooperates in his views with the better portion of the 
republican party. I think Bryant does so also, because he thought he could make 
more out of it. 

Question. Bryant and Hill belong to the same faction ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What do you mean by saying that if general amnesty were adopted there 
would be no further cause of complaint regarding these Ku-Klux outrages in Georgia? 

Answer. I did not intend to say that, and I do not think I said it. I said this : that 
M this disfranchisement were taken off our people, there would be no further complaint 
lagainst the Government. They do complain of the Government now ; they say the 
^Government has placed them' in a terrible condition there ; has taken away from them 
the talent and experience of the country, and has turned them adrift at the mercy of 
carpet-baggers and scalawags. I do believe if the disfranchisement under the four- 
teenth amendment were lifted from our people you would hear of no more trouble of 
any sort. 

Question. None of these outrages ? 

Ansiver. I suppose there would be these sporadic cases ; but you would never hear of 
any complaints against the Government — none of that bitterness expressed that you 
occasionally hear expressed there. I have no doubt it is generally felt, but it is ouly 
occasionally expressed. I feel it very intensely myself, though I do not express it, for 
it does not operate upon me particularly. I think the Government is doing itself wrong. 

Question. It does not strike you, because you did not happen to hold an office before 
the war ? 

Answer. That is the fact. As far as I am individually concerned, if I had ambition, 
it would be to my benefit, for it would cut off competition. But I do not want to live 
where there is no competition, where talent is proscribed. 

{Question. It would cut off competition with members of your own party ? 

^Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have there been many men relieved from disabilities in your State ? 
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Answer. I think not. I have seen the list, and I think it amounts to two or three 
hundred. 

Question. Have there heen general applications to Congress for relief? 
Answer. I think not. 

Question. Do you know whether Congress ever refused to relieve those who applied ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Has any bill heen rejected for relieving people in Georgia from disabilities T 

Answer. I do not know whether the bill was rejected or not ; but I have a case in 
mind now, a friend of mine, whose name was here in a general bill. After his appli- 
cation was sent, and pending the bill, he unfortunately wrote a letter which did not 
please Governor Bullock, and his name was taken out of the bill that was passed. 

Question. Do you know of any other case where a man was rejected who had made 
application to Congress ? 

Answer. I do not know that I can recollect any other. 

Question. Has Judge Wright ever made application for relief? 

Answer. I cannot say as to him. 

Question. You spoke of Governor Johnson's case as a hard case ; has he asked to be 
relieved ? 

Answer. I do not know that he has. I have talked a little with Governor Johnson, 
but I never heard him say. 

Question. There have been a great many people from your State relieved upon appli- 
cation t 

Answer. Not a great many, considering the number of those there who are disfran- 
chised. I suppose there have been two or three hundred relieved. 
Question. Why have they not applied to Congress for relief? 

Answer. I cannot say. I suppose, though, that a number of them thought it was no 
use to apply, as they did not belong to the party who had the majority here, and who 
could control the matter. 

Question. You know of no one who has applied and been rejected, except the one case 
you mentioned ? 

Answer. I cannot say about that. 

Question, That gentleman, you say, wrote a letter that displeased Governor Bullock ? 
Anmer. Yes, sir ; and it looked to us very hard that the displeasure of Bullock should 
control Congress. 

Question. Do you recollect the contents of the letter ? 

Answer. No, sir ; although I published it. It was not abusive of anybody ; I think 
it was more defining his position. I think he rather insisted in the letter that, strictly, 
and according to his views of the case, he was not disqualified. 

Question. Was he a republican ? 

Answer. No, sir; he was a personal friend, I think, of Governor Bullock up to that 
time. I know he had been his counsel in a railroad case there; ho was a lawyer. 

Question. Why did those negroes in Jefferson County take the men out of jail when 
they were sentenced for only thirty days' imprisonment ? 

Answer. I said that some of them might have been sentenced for sixty or ninety 
days. 

Question. Why did they go there ? 

Answer. I do not know. Cudjoe Fye said that he had orders from headquarters at 
Atlanta to go there and release them; he gave his notices in writiug, so I heard it 
said. 

Question. You say that in that county a band of disguised men did afterward take . 
some negroes out of the jail, killed one and cut the ears off the others ? 

Answer. One of the negroes was killed, and my recollection is, that an ear was cut 
off one of them. I do not know whether that party was disguised or not. 

Question. Were those negroes sentenced ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. For what ? 

Answer. I think the negro who was killed had been accused of burning a gin-house, 
with its contents ; the other negroes, I think, were confined for less offenses. 
Question. For larcenies ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; something of that sort. 

Question. Was it not given by the negroes as a reason for releasing those prisoners 
that there was reason to apprehend that they would be taken out of jail and dealt with 
summarily ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Have negroes been repeatedly confined in jail there under heavy charges, 
and sent from there to the penitentiary ? 

Ansiver. No, sir; I do not think so. Perhaps, with a single exception, that was about 
the gravest charge made. A number of negroes had been in jail for minor offenses, and 
iad served their time out without being molested. 

.Question. Yon cannot give any special reason for this release in those cases? 
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Answer. I cannot. 

Question. How many were released ? 

Answer. I cannot tell ; quite a number — five or six or eight. 
Question. You heard no reason given ? \ 

Answer. I saw the notice of Cudjoe Fye that he was acting under orders from head- 
quarters at Atlanta. 

Question. I mean the reason why such orders were issued ? 
Ansiver. No, sir ; and I do not believe he had any such orders. 
Question. W as any reason alleged for it ? 
, Ansiver. Only that. 
Question. That was not a reason. 

Answer. The reason given by the negroes — some of them were tried and convicted, 
but we thought it would be cruel to prosecute the whole body of deluded negroes — 
they said they appeared in obedience to orders that they thought were authoritative. 
Cudjoe Fye was not convicted for inciting insurrection, as he ought to have been ; he 
was convicted for a less grade of offense, and sentenced to the penitentiary for threo 
or four years. 

Question. Those negroes who turned the prisoners out of jail were prosecuted in court, 
and some convicted and punished ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What became of the prisoners themselves ? 

Ansiver. I do not know that the prisoners were ever rearrested. I think that the 
community thought that as they had been discharged they had better let them go 
along. 

Question. Tell me whether the white men who last year, or this year, whichever it was, 
took those negroes out of jail and killed one and cut the ears off the others, were ever 
prosecuted ? 

Answer. Judge Twiggs held a court there for three days, gave a strong charge to the 
grand jury, put the whole force of the county at their disposal, and exercised great 
diligence in attempting to find out who were the parties ; but they utterly failed. 

Question. Was he a republican ? 

Answer. No, sir; he is said to be a democrat. 

Question. He went to the county and held a jury there in session for three days ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And that jury, in the three days' session, found no evidence by which they 
could identify any person in the crowd that took those negroes out of jail and killed 
one and cut the ears off the others ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. But when the negroes took some out, and did nothing to the prisoners, 
they were convicted ? 

* Answer. Yes, sir ; they went there in the day-time ; the citizens had a parley with 
them at the edge of the town, and they had another parley at the jail before they went 
in ; there was no trouble about identifying them. 

Question. How many men went to the jail at the time the negro was killed and they 
cut the ears off the others ? 

Answer. I do not remember ; I have an indistinct idea that there was quite a number. 

Question. Was it at night ? 

Answer. I think so. 

Question. Is it not a little remarkable that such an outrage could be committed right 
in the body of the town by a number of persons, and nobody identified them at all ? 

Answer. No, sir; the jail there is situated upon the outskirts of the town, and I 
should suppose that at night a party could go there where the jail was situated, open 
it, and take anybody out without it being known whether they were disguised or not. 

Question. W as there any circumstantial evidence in the case ? 

Anoiver. They were tracked for some ten or twelve miles, into another county, and 
then all trace of them was lost. I think the impression there was that it was a party 
of persons from another county. 

Question. Why should a party of persons come from another county into that county t 

Answer. I do not know, and I do not know that that was so ; that is only the im- 
pression on the part of some people. 

Question. You say there is no organization of Ku-Klux or disguised men in that 
county ? 

Answer. I think not. 

Question. You have heard that the custom of the Ku-Klux is to send to another 
county for persons to do what they want done ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You have never heard of that ? 

Ansiver. No, sir; I only know what I have heard here about that; I have heard more 
hero about it than I ever heard anywhere else. I give you that instance, and another 
instance, where the parties were tracked over into Lincoln County*. 
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, Question, Does it not seem a little remarkable that while the citizens of that county 
would not take those persons out of jail, a band of men should come from another 
county and do it ? 

Answer. It would seem so, rather remarkable. I do not say that it is so, or that I 
"believe it. I cannot myself see why strangers should go and interfere with the busi- 
ness of the people there. 

Question. You say they were tracked into another county in two cases ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; some were tracked for a distance, and then all traces of them were 
lost. 

Question. Suppose it to be the fact that they had come from an adjoining county, 
would not that raise the suspicion in your mind that there was an organization in 
each county that understood eaeh other? 

Answer. No, sir; I do not see there is any connection with that. Indeed, I do not 
believe there is any such organization in that part of the State, except the band I 
have already spoken of, that sort of Murrill gang. Most of this class of outrages you 
have heard of, these murders, were committed by parties in that gang, I think. 

Question. The jury was in session three days? 

Answer. I think so. 

Question. Investigating the murder of one man, under the circumstances detailed by 
you, and the cutting off of the ears of several others ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you think three days' time adequate for such an investigation ? 

Answer. I was not there, and I cannot say. The judge who was there thought so. 
I thought he showed a commendable zeal while the thing was fresh, and strained a 
rather doubtful power in opening the court there. I thought he was entitled to credit 
for that ; and he thought that time was sufficient. 

Question. Did they examine many witnesses ? 

Ansiver. I think so. 

Question. They were in session three days ? 

Ansiver. I think for three days only; the court was to be in session soon. They were 
left charged with that investigation during the vacation. Under our system, when a 
jury is charged with any subject, when the court adjourns, they are still the grand 
inquest of the county. 

Question. Have you heard of any school-houses being burned in any county in your 
circuit ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I have heard of but one school-house burned in the State, I believe, 
and that was up in Floyd or Chattooga County. It was burned upon the plantation 
of an old man who used to be a member of the legislature before the war; I knew 
him very well — Mr. Shropshire. I heard that the reason was that it was put up right 
in the face of and in close contiguity to a white school-house. 

Question. You have heard of none being burned in the circuit where you practice ? 

Answer. No, sir; but I know of a number put up by white men for" the benefit of 
negroes. 

Question. You speak of twelve hundred negroes being educated at one time 1 
Answer. In one county. 
Question. Whieh county? 
Answer. Richmond. 

Question. And by the white people alone ? 
• Answer. Yes, sir ; the negroes do not pay any tax there, not even a capitation tax. 
Question. Do you mean by voluntary contribution? 
Answer. By a contribution laid by the people themselves. 
Question. By the commissioners ? 

Answer. By the ordiuary, upon the recommendation of the graud jury. Strange to 
say, in concocting that very extensive education bill, they left out the power to levy 
taxes for the support of schools. We had to go back upon the old system. In Rich- 
mond Comity we paid $17,000 upon the recommendation of a grand jury of white men. 
As the law had failed to provide even for building school-houses and for educating our 
children, the grand jury, in their session of four weeks ago, in June, recommended to 
the ordinary to levy 'a tax sufficient to raise $17,000. 

Question. To establish free schools ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. The ordinary reported the number of scholars attending the schools ; 
and my impression is that there were over twelve hundred negro children attending 
school. 

Question. Does the State fund apply to free schools ? 

Ansiver. I am glad you mentioned that. Under the constitution of 1868, one-half of 
the revenue derived from the State road was perpetually set apart for an education 
tfund ; the whisky tax, the tax on shows and circuses, were set apart for that fund. 
'JTliat tax was collected and paid into the treasury, and was lying there last fall when 
#he legislature met. That republican legislature took that money out of the hands of 
iijejireasurer, and .expended jjjjipon themselves JjQ pay themselves, about the Jtime.they 
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were going away. They then required that the governor should issue bonds and placo 
them in the hands of the treasurer in the place of that school fund they had appro- 
priated for their own purposes. But there was no provision made for negotiating 
those bonds, and there was no chance for the children of the State to get the benefit 
of them. The children of the State were really robbed by that legislature of the fund 
which had been set apart for their education. 

Question. Had there been any free schools established under the State fund ? 

Answer, We have not got the State fund; the legislature got it. 

Question. They had been established before that time ? 

Answer. We had a general system there, but it was a very peculiar one. Each county 
had charge of the education of its own children ; each county established its own sys- 
tem, and the people taxed themselves for the support of the schools. I think that 
under the old system the State contributed just as much as the county did. But there 
was no general system of education for the State ; each county had its own peculiar 
system. 

Question. Is that carried out in this county of Richmond; does the State contribute 
as much as the county levies for that purpose ? 

Answer. The State has not contributed since the war. After the adoption of the 
present constitution that system went by the board ; and we cannot get the money 
from the State, for the legislature has spent it. We do not eveu get tlie whisky tax, 
the tax on licenses, shows, jugglers, and all that. We have got, in addition to what 
wo tax ourselves, $2,000 from the Peabody fuud, which has been of great assistance 
to us. There is a very general disposition to educate all classes, and a very general 
determination to educate them in separate schools. 

Question. What are the subjects of taxation? 

Answei\ It is an ad valorem tax laid upon all property, and a special tax iu towns. 
Question. It is not confined to real estate ? 
Ansiver, No, sir. 

Question. Do they tax cows, pigs, &c. ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir ; they tax anything you have. 

Question. Do they tax these things in the hands of negroes as well as in the hands of 
white men ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir; but the negroes do not give them in. It was in our State so that, 
a negro could not vote without paying a capitation or poll tax ; but the last legisla- 
tive repealed that, because none of them ever did pay any poll-tax. 

Question. Did you say that no negro in the county of Richmond gives in hi3 prop- 
erty ? 

Ansiccr. I say that iu the county of Richmond there are over three thousand colored 
voters ; and I say that there never was five hundred of them who paid their poll-tax 
even. 

Question. You say that in this assessment they do not give in their cows, pigs, &c? 

Answer. No, sir; they have none in town, or, if they have, they do not give them in. 
I tell you that the negroes do not pay taxes. 

Question. If the tax is levied upon all property > 

Answer. If you are taxing property, how do you know where George Washington, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, Oliver Cromwell, and such persons are ? It is like catching the 
Ku-Klux ; you cannot find them. I suppose that in Augusta there are a few negroes 
who are worth property. A negro man the other day there received a $3,000 legacy 
from his former master ; and he may pay a tax on that ; but I say that the great body of 
the negroes do not pay any tax. 

Question. Is it not the duty of the assessor to go around and find the property and 
assess it ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Does he not do that with regard to the property of negroes as well as the 
property of white men ? 

Answer. No, sir. Our tax system is very loose. I never had a man come to my place in 
my life to tax my property. We have no one to assess our property, but we give it in 
ourselves. 

By Mr.'COBURX: 
Question. To whom ? 

Ansiver. To the receiver of the tax returns; ho gives notice that he will be in his office 
at such a time, and will receive the returns. If he suspects you have not given in a 
correct valuation, or has reason to believe so, he may then inquire about it. 

By the Chaibman, (Mr. Pool :) 
Question. Suppose that a man does not give in any property at all ? 
Answer. Then, if it is known that he has property, I suppose ho would assess a» 
double tax, as they did upon Bullock. 

Question. Why do they .not do ,that >to.themegroes? 
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Answer. We have an exemption law in Georgia, but I believe that does not apply to 
taxation ; but the negroes have very little property. 
Question. You say 

„ Answer. I say this: that we have had republican tax-collectors, and they have 
failed to collect any tax from the negroes ; whether they have done their duty or not 
I will not undertake to say. 

Question. So that, when yon say these twelve hundred negroes were educated by the 
white people alone . 

Answer. I say the $17,000 whieli we voted the other day was voted by the white men 
alone ; and that that $17,000, every dollar of it, would be collected from white people ; 
there may be two or three hundred dollars collected from the negroes. 

Question. Was it put in the direction levying the tax that it should be paid by the 
white people ? 

Ansiver. No, sir; there was no discrimination of that sort. I did not understand 
you before. The white people are willing to have the negroes educated. 
Question. It was a general public tax laid upon the property of the county ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Buckley : 

Question. When was this system inaugurated of indorsing railroad bonds by the 
State ? 
Answer. Since the war. 

■Question. How soon after the close of the war ? 

Ansiver. I think that in 1866 there was a road that had been completed for sixty or 
seventy miles, called the Macon and Brunswiek Railroad; and I think the State under 
some very strict provisions indorsed bonds for that road, to the amount of $10,000 a 
mile. I think that was the only road whose bonds the State indorsed until 1868, 1869, 
and 1870. 

Question. The policy inaugurated since 1868 has been rather a continuance of the 
policy established in 1866 ? 

Answer. No, sir ; there was no policy established then ; that was an isolated case. 
The road had been built for a number of miles ; it was about to fail ; it was considered 
a work of general improvement to the State, rather a trunk line. I know that a num- 
ber of railroads were obliged to fail or obtain aid from the State. The policy of the 
State before had been to take stoek in a road. The State owns $1,100,000 of stock in 
the Savannah and Gulf Railroad, which was contemplated to run from Savannah t<* 
Thomasville ; that was called the main trunk ; and the State took that much stock in 
it to build it to a point called Initial Point, from which point it was supposed private 
enterprise would build roads radiating from it; that was the former policy of the 
State. 

Question. Still the policy of granting State aid to railroads is not new in your State ? 

Answer. Not especially, but it is the indorsement of the bonds of particular roads. 

Question. How is the State protected ? You said the prospective indebtedness of the 
State was very large by reason of its indorsement of these bonds? 

Answer. They have a first mortgage on the property of the road. Then there is a 
stipulation that the State shall subscribe only as much stock as has been subscribed by 
individuals ; that is a stipulation always in their charters, and a stipulation which is 
violated every day, and against which the State cannot protect itself. And in regard 
to a number of the roads, the bonds of whieh the State has indorsed, the amount is 
more than sufficient to complete and equip the road. 

Question. What is the indorsement per mile ? 

Answer. From $12,000 to $15,000; generally $15,000 to the mile. 

Question. Can your roads be built and equipped for that ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; in the sections of the State where most of these roads are located ; 
some of them cannot. 

Question. Was your judiciary elective before the war? 

Answer. It was elective before the war ; but during the war it was given to the gov- 
ernor, Governor Brown being the governor, and that system was found not to be satis- 
factory. Immediately upon the close of the war it was given back again to the people 
by the convention of 1865. 

Question. So that the policy of appointing the judges by the governor, subject to 
confirmation by the senaie, is not an altogether new policy ? 

Answer. It has been tried before and abandoned. 

Question. You say that Governor Bullock has the appointment of these different 
judges? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And that he has appointed six democratic judges? 

Answer. I mentioned the names of six who I supposed were democrats ; I suppose 
about that number of democrats have been appointed. I stated that before the war 
the election of two thousand justices of the peace, who have vast power as committing 
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officers, was not taken from the people ; they were elected by the people ; hut under 
Governor Bullock's administration he appoints one in each militia district in tho 
State. 

Question. Do you know that the convention which framed the constitution under 
which you now live was influenced to some extent to take away this elective power 
from the people by reason of the fact that there was such a large number of persons 
added to the voting population ? 

Answer. On the contrary, I should suppose the very opposite would have been the 
influence with them, for there were negroes in the couvention, and they constituted a 
very large element in it ; the negroes and carpet-baggers had a majority, there. 

Question. Speaking of carpet-baggers, will you define what you mean by that term ? 
I should like to know what you mean. 

Answer. I will give you any assistance I can on that point. I mean a man who goes 
down in the South to make his fortune by politics, to stir up strife between the races, 
and try to get office as governor and judge, member of the legislature and senator; 
men who go there with, politics as a trade ; low people at home, without reputation 
or standing at home, who go there hoping that in the upheaval of society they may 
make something by it. 

Question. Suppose that a gentleman, having been born in the State of New York, 
had left it before the war and settled in a Southern State ; shortly after his settlement 
there the war came on, and he left his adopted State during the war ; as soon as the 
war was over he returned, and was elected a member of Congress under the recon- 
struction acts,' came to the House of Representatives, and was enabled to take the 
test oath and be sworn in. Would you call such a man as that a carpet-bagger ? 

Answer. I should think not ; if he returned to his residence, from which he had been 
driven by the results of the war, I see no reason why he should be called a carpet- 
bagger. 

Question. Suppose a man settled there in 18G5, purchased property, made it his home 
long before colored men had the right to vote, before tho reconstruction acts passed; 
suppose that having settled there he was afterward elected to the position of member 
of the legislature, or to any other position, would you call him a carpet-bagger? 

Answer. I do not think the election of a man to any office makes him a carpet-bagger. 

Question. And his politics does not make him a carpet-bagger ? 

Answer. No, sir ; we have men in Georgia who have not been there a year, who are 
not carpet-baggers, and who are republicans. 

Question. For instance, in my own State our present governor was born in* Scotland, 
and under our old constitution he was disqualified from holding office because of his 
; foreign birth ; under our new constitution he has been made eligible to be elected as 
governor, and he has been elected governor of our State. You would not call him a 
carpet-bagger ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You say in reference to the votiug of colored men, that they sometimes ex- 
pected that they would get something when they voted ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. I do not understand exactly what you mean by that. 

Answer. I will explain it again. I stated that just after the war, when voting was a 
new, thing to the negro, he was very ignorant, and was made to believe by the carpet- 
baggers that by voting the republican ticket he would get a great many things. 

Question. Did you ever hear a republican speaker, or any person holdiug any position 
in the republican party, promise anythiug of that kind to the colored race ? 

Answer. I never attended a republican meeting but two or three times, and in those 
meetings I heard the negroes told by white and black speakers that if the body of the 
people South, the democrats, got into power, they would put them back into slavery. 

Question. It is the other branch of your statement I want to inquire about. Did you 
ever hear anything promised to the negroes ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I never did; but I have heard negroes say time and time again that 
they were promised. 

Question. But yon never heard anybody make any such promise to them ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I have not had any dealings with people of that kind ; but I know 
a number of negroes who said promises were made to them, and I believe they told 
the truth. 

Question. In regard to the painted stakes of which you have spoken : you said, in 
speaking of the persons that sold them, that " thev" sold them. To whom did you refer 
by " they?" 

Answer. I meant the parties who carried them there and dealt them out to the 
negoes — tho carpet-baggers. 

Question. Do you kuow of a certainty that they were carpet-baggers ? 

Answer. I have not been speaking of my own knowledge at all ; I said that this was 
the statement. 

Question. Have you reason to believe it ? 
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Answer. I have reason to believe it ; I Lave seen a stake that had the ear-marks of a 
stake ; and I have had the statement from negroes in different counties that it was 
done, and I believe it. 

Question. In speaking of the burning of gin-houses, what caus8do you assign for that 
burning? 

Answer. I cannot tell you. It troubled me very much ; I had occasion to give a great 
deal of attention to that subject, and I never could account for it. That there was 
some system about it was apparent from the frequency of the occurrences. 

Question. In what season of the year were they burned ? 

Answer. In the fall. You know that a gin-house where the ginnery runs is some- 
what extra-hazardous, as insurance gentlemen call it ; there is danger from friction in 
running the gins. 

Question. You know of some instances where they were burned in that way ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; not in all cases ; some were burned where there was no running of 
the gin during the day. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Pool :) 
Question. Do not some of them take fire from spontaneous combustion ? 
Answer. Tn some cases that might have been. But there is not so much of that 
burning of gins now. 

By Mr. Buckley : 

Question. Do you not think that grew out of the demoralization which followed the 
war ? 

Answer. I regarded it as growing out of the deviltry taught to the negroes by the 
carpet-baggers. 

Question. You think they taught them to burn gin-houses ? 

An steer. If they did not teach them that, they taught them to hate the white meu 
there. 

Question. In regard to this subject cf disabilities, how many men are under disabili- 
ties in Georgia ? 

Answer. I gave a great deal of attention to that in 1868 ; I took the figures and care- 
fully studied the matter. According to the construction put upon the act of Congress 
by General Terry there are twenty-six thousand or twenty-seven thousand in the State ; 
but according to the construction put upon that act by myself, and I believe by the 
Committee on the Judiciary in the Senate here, there are only about fifteen thousand 
or sixteen thousand. That, however, is but a mere matter of calculation, because we 
have no registry of offices which is acessible; it can only be approximated by refer- 
ence to the different grades of officers, the number of them, and an estimate of the 
probable mortality among office-holders. 

Question. You spoke of young men being in the legislature ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you think the State will lose anything by the introduction of young 
men into its legislature ? 
Answer. I trust not, except through their want of experience. 
Question. Iu 1860, you had experience and intelligence and skill ? 
Ansiver. We had. 

Question. And it was that intelligence, and experience, and skill that took the State 
out of the Union ? 

Answer. I presume it was the intelligence of the legislature of 1860 that took the State 
out ; and I presume to-day that intelligence would say it was one of the grandest blun- 
ders they ever committed ; but I never heard of but one man so intelligent and so learned 
that he never made a mistake; we have one in Georgia who says he never did make a 
mistake. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Pool :) 

Question. I find that Governor Bullock in his letter to this committee says : 

" In this State, a constitution was framed and adopted in 1865, under the authority of 
President Johnson's proclamation, w hich disfranchised ninety-five thousand male citizens 
over twenty-one years of age. This was democratic." 

Answer. Well, Governor Bullock does not exactly understand the force of the language 
put in his mouth by his attorney general ; nobody was disfranchised, but there were 
ninety-five thousand adult negroes in the State who had never been allowed to vote* 
they had never been enfranchised. 

^Question. That is what he means? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. I observe that he says: 

* u Under the authority of an act of Congress, a constitution was framed in 1867 and 
,1868, by delegates elected by the people, and ratified by the votes of a majority of the 
^people, whereby every male citizen twenty-one years of age, of sound mind and not 
^convicted of crime, is authorized to vote and hold office. There is not a word or a line 
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in that constitution -which disfranchises or disqualifies any citizen of this State from 
the exercise of any political privilege." 

Ansivor. So far as I know, there is no disfranchisement in that constitution. The only 
disfranchisement onr people labor under is that imposed by the fourteenth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. , 

By Mr. Blair : 

Question. "Were they disfranchised in the election upon that constitution ? 
Answer. They were disfranchised then. 

By Mr. Buckley : 

Question. Under tho reconstruction policy of President Johnson, there were some ten 
classes, were there not, who were obliged to apply for pardon ? 

Answer. I think there were twenty; some ten or twenty classes. 

Question. Were not persons who were embraced in any one of those classes and had 
not obtained pardons, were they not disfranchised ? 

Answer. I think some of them were allowed to vote. 

Question. Is it not possible that Governor Bullock may have referred to those classes 
who were not pardoned °i 

Answer. O, no, not ninety-five thousand ; we had only about one hundred thousand 
voters in the State ; he refers to the negroes. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Pool :) 
Question. There has been a great deal of complaint concerning the election of carpet- 
baggers to office in the State; that Governor Bullock has appointed carpet-baggers to 
office ? 

Answer. I do not remember as to that ; there have been a number of them. 

Question. There has been a great deal of complaint against him in the newspapers 
about it ; the governor in this letter gives the number of carpet-baggers that have been 
put into office. 

Answer. A number of them very important officers ; one justice of the supreme court 
would perhaps come under your definition of carpet-bagger, not under mine ; he was 
born in Massachusetts, and is a very clever man — Judge McCoy; another judge, Judge 
Warner, was born in the same State, I think ; I think Mr. Trumbull read law in his 
office ; they are not carpet-baggers, perhaps ; they are gentlemen, learned lawyers. 

Question. They are competent judges ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. After your complaint about carpet-baggers, I was somewhat struck by a 
passage in Governor Bullock's reeent letter, which I will read to you. He said : 

" In this State there is, so far as I know, not more than a dozen men in office, (and 
those of an unimportant character,) either elected by the people or appointed by me, 
who were not either natives of the South or resident citizens here before and during 
tho war." 

You would not pall men carpet-baggers who were resident there before tho war, and 
during the war ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I am not prepared to say that I know of more than a dozen that he 
has appointed to office. 

Question. He says appointed, or elected by the people. 

Answer. I do not know that I know of any more than that number, appointed or 
elected : I do not pretend to say that is true, but I could not perhaps mention more. 

Question. That would not be the cause of any very great complaint on the carpet- 
bagger question ? 

Answer, No, sir; we have not complained of the carpet-bagger question; we have 
got rid of them now. 

Question. The governor says in his recent letter : 

" The officers appointed by the governor are three judges of the supreme court, twenty 
iudges of the superior courts, one attorney-general, twenty solicitors-general, State 
school commissioner, superintendent, treasurer and auditor of the State railroad, six 
trustees of the public institutions, &c. In this number there was but one gentleman 
who was not either a native of the South or a citizen of Georgia before and during the 
war. The one referred to was eminently fitted for the position to which he was 
appointed, and, as a man of worth and good character, is not surpassed by any in the 
State." 

Answer. I intended to say, and I think I have said, that I never heard any charge of 
fraud or corruption against our judiciary. The statement there made that they aro 
men of respectability and social standing is true. The objection is that there is a 
want of competence on their part; they are not competent to fulfill the duties of their 
positions ; the people, or a part of them, have no confidence in them. 

Question. That statement of Governor Bullock is substantially true, then ? 

Answer. I think so, so far as I know. I cannot recall, without some trouble, a half a 
dozen names of carpet-baggers who are in office under the State government now. As. 
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I have told you, we have got rid of those ; we have cleaned them out ; we have settled 
with them ; we have no trouble down there now with them. And if you will just let 
us alone, let us go along and pay our debts, get a little money, and take off this dis- 
franchisement, we will after a while learn to forget that there has been a war. 

By Mr. Beck r 

Question. I find that by the act of the legislature of Georgia of 1869, among other 
things, the following property is exempt from taxation : 

" All plantation and mechanical tools, and all household and kitchen furniture, not 
above the value of three hundred dollars, not held for sale or as merchandise. 

"All poultry, and two hundred dollars in value of other property, besides the special 
exemptions, but which latter do not obtain in favor of non-residents. 

"All annual crops and provisions, all fire-arms, and all munitions, and all wearing 
apparel not held as merchandise." 

I ask whether that amount of property, thus exempt from taxation, does not cover 
all the property owned by largely more than nine-tenths of your colored population ? 

Answer, Yes, sir j more than ninety-nine hundredths of them. 



Washington, D. C, July 27, 1871. 

JOHN B. GORDON sworn and examined. 

The Chairman, (Mr. Pool.) Mr. Beck, as this witness has been called at your re 
quest, you will please open his examination. 

By Mr. Beck : 
Question. State your place of residence. 
Answer. Atlanta, Georgia. 

Question. How long have you resided in Georgia ? 
Answer, I was born and raised there. 
Question. You have always lived there ? 

Answer. I have always lived in the State, with the exception of one or two years ; I 
was educated there ; I have lived in Atlanta since 1867 ; I practiced law prior to the 
war. 

Question. What public positions, if any, have you held in the State of Georgia ? 
Answer. I never have had an office of any description 
Question. You ran for governor once ? 

Answer. I was a candidate. for governor in the spring of 1858. 
Question. Where did you reside immediately after the close of the war? 
Answer. I removed to Brunswick, which is on the coast, a little south of Savannah j 
it is one of the most important sea-ports in our State. 
Question. You lived there several years ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I lived there about two years — until the latter part of 1867. 
Question. And then you returned to Atlanta? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; I returned to my home in Atlanta ; I was down at Brunswick, en- 
gaged in the lumber business ; I had some saw-mills, &c, there, and was looking after 
my interests down there. 

Question. The object we had in calling you as a witness was to get from you, if pos- 
sible, a general view of the condition of the State of Georgia, to ascertain whether 
property and life are protected there, whether any crimes have been committed by 
disguised men. From your general knowledge of affairs in that State, we desire you to 
tell us whatever will enable the committee to understand fully the condition of affairs 
in Georgia, with reference to these matters. In answering the question, you are not 
limited to your own personal knowledge, but you have a right to tell anything you 
may have heard from such sources as you believe. 

Answer. If it is worth anything to the committee I will give a statement as to the 
condition of affairs on the coast. Directly after the war I went with my family to Bruns- 
wick to engage in the lumber business. On my arrival there I found the place occu- 
pied, as were a number of places along the coast, by negro troops. Iu that portion of 
Georgia, all along the' belt of sea-coast, for probably a hundred miles from the coast 
and up nearly to the middle portion of the State, the negroes, as a rule, largely out- 
number the whites in every county. That is particularly so in the belt of country 
bordering on the Atlantic, embracing the Sea Islands. I suppose that in the county iu 
which Brunswick is situated — Glynn County — the negroes must out number the whites, 
at a guess, eight or ten to one. I would say that without knowing the precise statis- 
tics. The disproportion of population between the blacks and whites is very great. 
When I reached Brunswick I found there was a very bad state of feeling between those 
negro troops and the citizens. I paid very little attention to the matter, but in walk- 
ing the streets at times I found that these troops were insulting toward those whom 
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they had heard were in the army. In passing by them in the street you would hear 
such remarks as this: " There is a damned rebel." Meeting you on the side- walk 
they would, without being absolutely violent, get you off the side-walk ; they would 
refuse to divide it with you. These things attracted my attention. I was acquainted 
with some citizens there, and, on one occasion, soon after my arrival, some of them 
came to me and said that an old gentleman, living just out of the city, had been 
robbed. On inquiry I found that this old gentleman had been stopped on the road and 
robbed by these troops, and had been treated very badly ; had not been personally 
injured, but very grossly insulted. He had been told that if he dared to oppose them 
they would take his life — " pin him up to a pine tree," or something of that sort was 
the language. They had also, directly after my arrival, taken a young man from the 
town, carried him into the woods, and laid him down, with a negro on each side, and 
had drawn a knife across his throat three or four times, telling him that they intended 
to take his life. After tantalizing him in that way for some time they turned him loose. 

Such things of course created a good deal of feeling in the little town of Bruuswick, 
which is now called a city ; and especially did they excite the population very much, 
because of the immense number of negroes in the immediate vicinity of Brunswick on 
the islands around. The negro population generally became very obnoxious. They 
obtruded themselves everywhere they could. There was not only apprehension but 
decided alarm among the people, so much so that I was asked, not only by the people 
of that town, but of Darien, Georgia, and along the coast where these negroes were, to goto 
Savannah immediately and apply to General Brenham to have the negro troops removed. 
On my arrival, I found General Grant was just starting to Brunswick on his tour through 
the South. 1 applied to him, and submitted affidavits, as well as told him what I had 
personally seen. After hearing the testimony, he said to me, "Well, I think there is 
no danger of bloodshed." I replied that our people were doing all they could ; they 
were forbearing any violence ; they were suffering the indignities offered them rather 
than create a difficulty; but that while we were observing our parole, and were 
determined to keep the peace and abide by the laws, things had come to such a pass 
that they might soon be beyond endurance, and that very certainly there would be 
bloodshed unless these negro troops were removed ; I doubted whether even that would 
check the hostile demonstrations of the negro population, although I thought it would 
go very far toward it. On further consideration, General Grant did order General 
Brenham to remove the negro troops from that point. I traveled with General Grant 
through Georgia for about three days, and on parting with him in Atlanta, on the third 
day, when we were speaking about matters in Georgia, he expressed general satisfaction 
with the state of things, and consented, before we parted, that all the negro troops 
should be removed from the State. That was carried out j and as soon as the white 
troops occupied the camps which the negroes had occupied we had very little more 
trouble. I mention this with a view to show that at that time there was the very 
kindest feeling in Georgia, on the part of the white race, toward the negroes who had 
just been emancipated, and that a great deal of forbearance was exercised toward 
them. 

There is another fact I will mention in that connection. Immediately after these 
occurrences of which I have spoken, an application was made to the citizens of Bruns- 
wick — myself among the number — to aid the negroes in building a school-house and 
a church. I owned some mills, and contributed very largely myself, in the way of lum- 
ber, toward the building of both the church and the school-house. This was in 1865 
or 1886 — very soon after the w ar — either in the fall of 1865 or during die winter of 
1865-66. In answer to a communication from the trustees of the negro school, inquiring 
as to my opinions about the education of the negro, I wrote a letter encouraging them, 
and promising the aid of our people. And that letter, by* the way, was used as a cam- 
paign document in my behalf when I w r as afterward canvassing Georgia for governor. 
The letter had been preserved by those negroes, and was published at that time to our 
people. It was an answer to a communication from the negro trustees of this school, 
which the whites mainly had built, the negroes contributing only such small amounts 
as they were able to contribute. In that letter I urged upon them to educate their 
people, and pledged the cooperation of the whites in that direction. I urged the 
importance of friendly relations between the two races, reciting the fact that we were 
compelled to live together in the same country ; that our interests were identical, that 
we were taxed alike, &c. I strove as far as I could to cultivate the kindly relation 
which I believed to be so highly desirable. Notwithstanding that fact, there was a 
great deal of disturbance o*i different plantations, and a good deal of plundering ; so 
much so that even the agents of the Freedmen's Bureau had to interfere. I would 
particularly mention a case which occurred ou my own plantation, (I was planting rice 
at the time,) when the negroes drove the overseer away, threatening his life, on account 
of some orders he had given about the particular way the rice was to be cultivated. 
They wanted to cultivate it in their own style. There was no violence at all on his 
part. There were some fifty-odd negroes on this place, and their violence was so great 
(they threatened with hoes and implements of that sort, as well as guns) that the 
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Freedmen's Bureau agent had to interfere, and the commander of the troops there had 
to take soldiers out to quell this difficulty. That was about the state of things when 
I left the coast. 

Tnose negroes upon the coast are very different from the negroes in Middle and Upper 
Georgia ; they are> almost an entirely different race of people. They are excessively 
ignorant. The intelligence of the negro in the middle and upper counties of Georgia 
js very much the same as the intelligence of the negro hero or anywhere over the 
country. But in the southern portion of the State, where there is a large negro belt, 
as we call it, the negroes have absolutely a language of their own. If a negro from 
Washington were to talk with a negro from Atlanta, or the upper portion of Georgia, 
their language would be the same ; they would use about the same words to express the 
same ideas. But it is not so on the coast. If a negro were transported from this city 
to the coast of Georgia, he would not understand at all a great deal that many of the 
negroes of that coast would say. Their old masters, who grew up with them, do under- 
stand their language ; but it is a peculiar language. It is different from the language 
of the negroes in any other portion of our State, or any other portion of the South', 
except along the Atlantic belt. 

Question. Is that class of negroes still there ? 

Ansiver. They are there now, and in very large numbers, upon the Sea Islands and 
upon the rice plantations. 

Question. They areas ignorant, I presume, as they were at first? 

Answer. Quite so. They have also a peculiar religion. I have attended what they 
call their religious meetings ; and they have what they call " shouting." They say, 
" We are going to have a shouting to-night." If you staid outside when that shouting- 
was going on, it would remind you very much of the accounts that we read of the 
worshipof the howling dervises. They sing, shout, take hold of hands, and go round 
dancing aud jumping until one faints; then he is considered as "having religion." 
That is the style of worship not only in that portion of Georgia, but it is now extending 
up the State. I had a large plantation in Dougherty County, Georgia, which I sold 
last fall. On that plantation three years ago there wasno such religion as this known. 
The negroes belonged to various churches ; mainly the Baptist and Methodist. Those 
were the most popular churches among the negroes of Georgia. But now this particular 
religion which they calr*" shouting," has been imported up there, and ingrafted upon 
their style of worship. It is extending higher up in the State, and is gradually getting 
possession of all the negroes there. To carry on these exercises, they will sit up all 
night long, and sometimes many nights in succession ; so that it is a sonrce of very 
great annoyance to the planter who depends on their labor for his crops. I do not want 
to say that it is a general thing in the State. It is a general thing on the coast, aud is 
being introduced into the counties in Southwest Georgia, the cotton-growing counties 
of the State. Before I sold the plantation I have just spoken of, this style of worship 
had been inaugurated on that plantation. 

Question. Do they think the Spirit strikes them when they fall down in that way ? 

Ansiver. They say they are " happy ; " they are taken to one side, and the exercise is 
continued until another and another is exhausted and laid aside as " happy" men or 
women. That is their style of religion which they call "shouting. " 

Queslion. In other words, they are extremely ignorant and superstitious ? 

Ansiver. They are very ignorant. They are entirely different from the negroes from 
the middle section of the State upward. The latter are much moro intelligent than 
those along the sea-coast. 

Question. They are more in contact with the white people ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the races are more equally divided. On the coast, where the 
planter staid in the winter time only, the negroes scarcely ever saw a white person ; 
but in the upper part of the State, where I was raised, the negro children and the 
white children have been in the habit of playing together. My companions, when I 
w T as being raised, were the negro boys that my father owned. We played marbles, 
rode oxen, went fishing, and broke colts together; a part of my fnn was to play with 
those colored boys. The negro girls — those who were raised about the house — were 
raised very much as the white family was raised. They were raised in the family, and,, 
of course, the intelligence of the family was extended, in some measure, to the negroes. 
The plantations there were nothing like so large as those on the coast. The white 
people lived on their plantations all the year round. The negroes mingled with them, 
and grew up into a very different class of people from those on the coast. 

Question. 4s to those negroes along the black belt, whflm you have described as 
having their own peculiar language and religious superstitions, with what sort of in- 
telligence do they seem to exercise the right of suffrage ? How are they controlled 
and managed ? 

Answer. Well, sir, they had just begun voting when I left there ; they were at that 
time, and are still, so far as my knowledge of the State extends — I know it is true of a 
large portion of the State — controlled almost entirely by the League organizations. 
The negroes were introduced very early into what they called the Union Leagues ; aud 
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they were controlled by those Leagnes. They seemed to be under the impression that 
by voting they Were to acquire some sort of 'property, and were influenced mainly by 
ideas of that sort, which had been instilled into them by these people who had gone 
there among them. I, however, know less about the particular influence brought to 
bear now, in that part of the State, with regard to voting, than in any other part, be- 
cause I have been in that portion of the State less since they have been voting. When I 
left there they had just commenced voting. But they were then, as they are 
now generally throughout the State, under the control of men who have gone 
in our midst since the war — men who, I am sorry to say, are, as a general rule, 
without any character at home, so far as we have been able to learn ; men who, 
as a rule, were not in the army ; for I want to say very distinctly that our people 
have not entertained animosity and bitterness toward the troops, the men who 
were in the army : our feelings are directed toward these camp-followers and men 
who have come in our midst since the Avar — men without character and without intel- 
ligence, except a certain sort of shrewdness by which they have been enabled to im- 
pose themselves upon the negro and acquire gain, some of them very much gain, out 
of the pittances they were able to get out of the negro one way and another. Some 
of them have gotten into office from counties where they never were but once or twice 
during the whole canvass. In some eases they have goue into a county ouly a few 
days before the election ; their names have been sent to the Leagne, and their election 
has been fixed up in advance. I know of one or two members of the legislature who 
never resided at all in the counties from which they were sent, except a few days be- 
fore the election. My own impression, from what I have seen in Georgia, is that the 
negroes, left free from this influence, would have been exceedingly peaceable. The 
very kindliest relations exist between the old masters and their former servants. I 
could give from my own personal knowledge instances of the very tenderest expres- 
sions of kindness and enthusiastic demonstrations of love on the part of the negroes 
for their old masters. In one case a body servant of mine came a long distance to see 
me ; after having been captured by the Federal Army in Georgia, aud staying with them 
for months, he came back to me just before the surrender, and told me he preferred to 
serve me rather than have his freedom, if he must be separated from me, though he 
wanted his freedom. His wife was my wife's chambermaid. She wanted to go with 
me to Brunswick. She had been raised by my wife, and had been raised very much as 
my wife was. I had paid an enormous price for her husband after my marriage, so as 
to have him with his wife. I had been offered twenty-five hundred dollars for him, 
which I had declined to take. I would not have sold him at all, any more than I would 
have sold my brother. These two negroes were auxions to go with us to Brunswick, 
but I had but little money and was uuable to take them. . On my return to that por- 
tion of Georgia two years afterward, I walked from my father's house a mile before 
breakfast to their little cabin to see them. When I got to the door, the woman was 
sitting at the breakfast-table. As I opened the door she was in the act of drinking 
coffee from a saucer. In her excitement at seeing me, she let the saucer fall upon the 
floor, sprang to me, gathered me in her arms, and sank at my feet crying " Massa John, 
I never knew who my friends were before."' 

I give that case simply as a sample of thousands within my knowledge. It illustrates 
the general feeling of the negroes after the war toward their old masters. But the state of 
feeling is very different now, though even now there is not a great deal of animosity. 
I can give you an incident which occurred very recently. As a delegate to an educa- 
tional convention in Alabama, I was invited to make a speech. General Clanton made an 
address before me, advocating the education of the negro population at the hands of 
our people, by direct taxation, putting the whites and blacks in that respeet upon the 
same footing. I followed General Clanton, indorsing the same idea. The convention, 
without a single dissenting vote, indorsed our ideas. We were afterward waited 
upon by a committee of colored people, who expressed their appreciation of our views. 
Our people would never have had any conflict of any sort with the negroes but lor the 
introduction of this disturbing element — a class of men whose object seemed to be to 
stir up strife among the people, and to create animosity ; and they did succeed to some 
extent in creating it ; there is no question about that. They did win the colored race 
away from the white race in a very great measure. I believe that if you would relieve 
our State (I am now speaking particularly of Georgia) of these men who have come 
there since the war, who have no property or interest there, except what they can get 
out of the negroes, there would be the utmost cordiality between the two races in that 
State, and there would be no conflict. There could not be conflict, because the interests 
of the races are identical. Our people have no interest in driving these negroes out of 
the country. Their interest is directly the reverse. We want them there. We oppose 
their being carried away, even to Mississippi. We try to keep out men who would 
come there to hire them and take them where they say they will pay them more. In 
?he Southern Cultivator, the leading agricultural journal of Georgia, you will find 
article after article, from the first planters of the State, opposing the introduction of 
w 7 hite laborers from abroad, on the ground that the negro is the proper laborer for our 
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State ; that we understand bim and he understands us. One gentleman, whom I will 
mention particularly as contributing such articles, is considered the chief of the plants 
ers in Georgia — Mr. Dixon, of Hancock. Article after article appears from his pen. 
taking that ground; and there are numbers of people in Georgia who agree with him. 
I believe a very large portion do. We want to cultivate kindly relations with the 
negroes. It is our interest to do so; and besides, (though the thing may not be easily 
understood by some,) there is some heart in the matter on our part ; there is no question 
about that. I can say for myself with great emphasis and great boncsty, and appeal 
to my God as my witness, that I never entertained toward the negro race anything 
but the very kindliest feelings. 

I will state a fact which I think will be borne out by every honest man in Georgia — 
that the negro to-day, before a jury of southern men in Georgia, has as fair a chance of 
justice as a white man, if not a better chance. I believe this as firmly as that I am 
sitting in this chair. I have known instances where negroes on trial for crime have 
escaped at the hands of white juries where white men would have been convicted. 
Our juries in such cases put their action on this ground: "We are afraid we will be 
misunderstood on this question. And besides that, allowance must be made for the 
peculiar circumstances of the negro, and the influences to which he has been exposed 
since the war." It is upon this ground that jurors in Georgia are inclined to favor 
negroes rather than otherwise. And I believe that to be a true sample of the feeling 
between the two races in that State. 

Question. What do you know of any combinations in Georgia, known as Ku-Klux, or 
by any other name, who have been violating law ? 

Answer. I do not know anything about any Ku-Klux organization, as the papers talk 
about it. I have neveij heard of anything of that sort except in the papers and by 
general report; but I do know that an organization did exist in Georgia at one 
time. I know that in 1868^-1 think that was the time — I was approached and asked 
to attach myself to a secret organization in Georgia. I was approached by some of the 
very best citizens of the State — some of the most peaceable, law-abiding men, men of 
large property, who had large interests in the State. The object of this organization 
was explained to me at the time by these parties ; and I want to say that I approved 
of it most heartily. I would approve again of a similar organization, under the same 
state of circumstances. 

Question. Tell us all about what that organization was. 

Answer. The organization was simply this — nothing more and nothing less : it was 
an organization, a brotherhood of the property-holders, the peaceable, law-abiding citi- 
zens of the State, for self-protection. The instinct of self-protection prompted that 
organization ; the sense of insecurity and danger, particularly in those neighborhoods 
where the ne^ro population largely predominated. The reasons which led to this organ- 
ization were three or four. The first and main reason was the organization of the 
Union League, as they called it, about which we knew nothing more than this: that 
the negroes would desert the plantations, and go off at night in large numbers ; and on 
being asked where they had been, would reply, sometimes, "We have been to the 
muster;" sometimes, " We have been to the lodge sometimes, "We have been to the 
meeting." These things were observed for a great length of time. We knew that the 
" carpet-baggers," as the people of Georgia called these men who came from a distance 
and had no interest at all with us ; who were unknown to us entirely ; who from all we 
could learn about them did not have any very exalted position at their homes — these 
men were organizing the colored people. We knew that beyond all question. We 
knew of certain instances where great crime had been committed ; where overseers had 
been driven from plantations, and the negroes had asserted their right to hold the 
property for their own benefit. Apprehension took possession of the entire public 
mind of the State. Men were in many instances afraid to go away from their homes 
and leave their wives and children, for fear of outrage. Rapes were already 
being committed in the country. There was this general organization of the 
black race on the one hand, and an entire disorganization of the white race on the 
other hand. We were afraid to have a public organization; because we supposed it 
would be construed at once, by the authorities at Washington, as an organization 
antagonistic to the Government of the United States. It was therefore necessary, in 
order to protect our families from outrage and preserve our own lives, to have some- 
thing that we could regard as a brotherhood — a combination of the best men of the 
country, to act purely in self-defense, to repel the attack in case we should be attacked 
by these people. That was the whole object of this organization. I never heard of any 
disguises connected with it ; we had none, very certainly. This organization, I think, 
extended nearly all over the State. It was, as 1 say, an organization purely for self- 
defense. It had no more polities in it than the organization of the Masons. I never 
heard the idea of polities suggested in connection with it. 

Question. Did it have any antagonism toward either the State ok the Federal Gov- 
ernment ? 

Answei'. None on earth — not a particle. On the contrary, it was purely a peace police 
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organization, and I do know of some instances where it did prevent bloodshed on a 
large scale. I know of one case in Albany, Georgia, where, but for the instrumentality 
of this organization, there would have been, beyond all doubt, a conflict, growing out 
of a personal difficulty between a black man and a white man. The two races gathered 
on each side, but this organization quelled the trouble easily and restored peace, with- 
out any violence to anybody and without a particle of difficulty with either the black 
race or the white. They stopped one just as much as they did the other. This society 
was purely a police organization to keep the peace, to prevent disturbances in our 
State. That was the motive that actuated me in going into it, and that was the whole 
object of the organization, as explained to me by these persons who approached me. I 
approved of the object. 

Question. You had no riding about at nights ? 

Answer. None on earth, I have no doubt that such things have occurred in Georgia; 
It is notoriously stated— I have no personal knowledge of anything of the kind, but I 
have reason to believe it — that disguised parties have committed outrages in Georgia ; 
but we have discovered in some cases that these disguised parties did not belong to 
any particular party. We have demonstrated that beyond all question in some cases, 
by" bringing to trial and conviction parties who belonged, for instance, to the radical 
party, who had in disguise committed outrages in the State. There is not a good man 
in Georgia who does not deplore that thing just as much as any radical deplores it. 
When I use the term " radical," I do not mean to reflect upon the republican party gen- 
erally j but in our State a republican is a very different sort of a man from a republi- 
can generally in the Northern States. In our State republicanism means nothing in 
the world but creating disturbance, riot, and animosity, and filching and plundering. 
That is what it means in our State — nothing else; there is no politics in it. In the 
North the thing is very different. There men can differ in politics, and yet have the 
kindliest relations ; in Georgia we cannot do it unless we are willing to countenance 
all sorts of outrages upon our people. There are genteel republicans in Georgia, who 
are just as safe as any one else ; who travel all over the State; who occupy high posi- 
tions, and are never insulted in the street, the cars, or anywhere else. If there is any 
organization in Georgia for the purpose of putting down republicanism there, why 
does it not attack the leaders of that party I It strikes me as the very highest com- 
mentary upon the law-abiding spirit of the people of Georgia that such men as I could 
name — men in high position who have plundered our people by the million — still live 
and are countenanced on the streets, have no insults offered to them. The truth is 
simply this : that individuals in Georgia of all parties and all colors have, I suppose, 
committed outrage ; but such affairs have been purely personal, just as they are when 
they occur anywhere else in the United States. I do not believe any more crimes have 
been committed in Georgia than in any other community of the same number anywhere 
else in the country. That is my honest conviction. I do not believe that any crime 
has ever been committed by this organization of which I have spoken, and of which I 
was a member. I believe it was purely a peace police — a law-abiding concern. That 
was its whole object, and it never would have existed but for the apprehension in the 
minds of our people of a conflict in which we would have had no sympathy and no 
protection. We apprehended that the sympathy of the entire Government would be 
against us ; and nothing in the world but the instinct of self-protection prompted that 
organization. We felt that we must at any cost protect ourselves, our homes, our 
wives and children from outrage. We would have preferred death rather than to have 
submitted to what we supposed was coming upon us. At this time I do not believe 
any such organization exists, or has existed for a long time. I have not heard of it for 
two years, I am certain. 

Question. Why did it cease to exist ; why did it pass away ? 

Answer. Well, sir, it just dissolved because the courts became generally established ; 
and though the courts were in the hands of the opposite party, our iieople believed they 
were trying to do justice ; that a general protection was extended over us. Our people 
thought we could get justice at the hands of these judges ; though they were of the 
opposite party, and though negroes were on the juries, we were satisfied that in the 
existing condition of things we were safe. Since Governor Bullock's election I have 
not heard anything of that organization. I am not sure that it did not pass away with 
his election. It certainly has not existed since within my knowledge; and I think I 
would have known it if it had. I think that my position would have brought it to my 
knowledge, if any such organization had existed for several years past. As I have 
stated, the only reason it has passed away is, I think, because the people felt safe. 
Courts were established and police regulations were generally instituted. 

You must remember that we were in a state of anarchy there for a long time. We 
had no law but drum-head courts-martial. Our people were entirely powerless to do 
anything. We always felt that if the Federal troops were kept in our midst we would 
be protected. I want to state that with great emphasis. Our people have always felt 
that if the white troops of the Federal Army could have been stationed in our midst in 
those negro belts we would have been safe. But the troops were perhaps two hundred 
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miles away ; and before they could have been brought to our relief the "whole neigh- 
borhood might have been slaughtered. We then believed that such a thing might 
occur on almost any night. jSuch was the condition of things in Georgia at that time. 
I do not believe that it exists now, or has existed for two years; To my certain knowl- 
edge this organization never did exist as a political organization. I do not know what 
may have been the case elsewhere ; but very certainly there was no politics in this 
thing in Georgia, so far as I had anything to do with it ; and I think that the organi- 
zation was of "the same character all over the State — probably over the South wherever 
it existed. We never called it Ku-Klux, and therefore I do not know anything about 
Ku-Klux. 

Question. In this connection, while you are speaking of the courts and the juries, and 
their disposition to punish crime and do justice to black and white alike, give us any 
information you may have as to the organization of the courts, the political opinions 
of your judges, prosecuting attorneys, &c, their power over the juries, and in general, 
the charact er of your judicial administration. 

Answer. The governor of the State is a republican — a Northern man. His power to 
make appointments extends down even to justices of the peace. He appoints all 
judges, solicitors, and justices of the i>eace, all the officers who administer justice in the 
State. I believe they are all appointees of the governor. 

By Mr. Blair : 
Question. How is it as to jury commissioners ? 

Answer. The jury commissioners are not appointed by the governor according to my 
recollection ; but the juries are drawn indiscriminately in our State from black and 
white. A great majority of the judges in the State are republicans. I think that 
wherever a republican could be obtained, (it was sometimes very difficult,) a repub- 
lican was appointed. While these judges were not such men as fully satisfied the 
citizens of Georgia ; while they were not such men as they would like to have seen 
appointed ; not snch men as usually have held judicial positions in Georgia, yet the 
people were reconciled to them. And I think ttiey are sustaining the courts, and have 
ever since their organization. I think that most of our judges, probably all of them, 
would concur in this statement. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. Your juries are selected by officials who are generally republican ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; both our grand and petit juries. Our juries are drawn from both 
races. 

Question. Wherever crime can bo detected and such proof made as would authorize 
a fair court in convicting, you think conviction follows ? 

Answer. I think there is no doubt about it. I think the conviction of those whose 
guilt can be legally proved is just as certain in Georgia as in New York, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, or anywhere else. I think this fact must be patent to every one who 
has at all observed the progress of things in Georgia. We have had a great many 
pardons; That is a matter about which I speak with some delicacy and in regard to 
which I do not care to be questioned ; but no doubt it has produced a feeling of 
insecurity in the State ; and I think it probable that some inexcusable crimes have 
been committed in consequence of the practice which has prevailed in this respect. 
In some cases, parties who have notoriously violated tile law have been turned loose 
upon the community. Some things have been done that ought not to have been done. 
I do not know of any case where life has been taken. I do not know positively of any- 
body having been whipped, though I have no question it has been done. I think there 
were probably some whippings about Augusta. But the cases out of which they arose 
were very outrageous. One case was where a party had been convicted of adultery 
and turned loose directly afterward. Another case was where a party had been living 
in open adultery, and through the negligence of the State's attorney was set at liberty, 
and returned to the old habit. The moral sense of the community was outraged, and 
the parties were whipped. I do not know who whipped them. But there is no dispo- 
sition in Georgia to break any law. The disposition is quite the reverse. There is a 
general feeling in favor of "abiding by any sort of law, good or bad. That is tite inten- 
tion of our people — to obey even bad laws, until they can be rectified. 

Question. Give us a bird's-eye view of tho election law of Georgia ; how the elections 
are managed and controlled ; what parties have the power to count your ballots, &c, 
and speak particularly about the last election in Atlanta ; its fairness or unfairness, as 
Ave have had before us a gentleman named Rockafellow, who has undertaken to give 
us some information on that point. 

Answer. The election law of Georgia is a general law passed by the last legislature, 
under which our people felt so discouraged immediately after it was passed that 
the general feeling was not to attempt to do anything in the State at all. We 
believed it was passed with the intention of carrying the State for the republican 
party. For instance, one of the provisions of tho law was that there should be no 
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challenging for any cause whatever. Our people believed that, as there were in the 
State a vast number of ignorant young negroes from sixteen to twenty-one years, who 
did not know their age at all,-and who could be imposed on by those people who were 
trying to get them to vote through the Leagues, there was no sort of protection for the 
ballot-box in that direction. In the next place, a negro in many cases could not be 
identified. A mass of negroes in one place are in appearance very much like a mass of 
negroes elsewhere. For instance, if you were to meet a negro in the street, unless 
you had a personal acquaintance with him, you might not distinguish him from another 
negro whom you might meet at the next corner. It is well known that negroes are 
harder to identify than white men. The idea of not allowing challenges at the polls was 
very discouraging to our people. Many of them said, u Itis no use to attempt to do any- 
thing at the election ; we may just as well let the other party have it their own way ; 
they will import negroes from other States, and from one county to another, during the 
three days of the election ; and it is idle for us to attempt to do anything." Another 
provision of the law was that no one except an officer in charge of the election should 
go within thirty feet of the polls, except those who went to vote. Another provision 
was, that the governor should appoint for each voting place three commissioners, and 
that the ordinaries of the county, who were almost entirely republicans, should 
appoint two others ; the result was that when democrats were nominated by the 
ordinaries, they were not confirmed by the senate. There were some exceptions to this 
rule ; but for some cause or other the democratic nominees for commissioners did not 
appear upon the official list of commissioners for the State. Even if the ordinaries 
in every instance had nominated democrats, and the nominees had been confirmed by 
the senate, the republicans would still have had a majority of the commissioners; for 
the governor appointed three qut of every five ; but in many instances the officers named 
by the ordinaries were republicans ; sometimes, as I have said, when they were demo- 
crats, they were not confirmed by the senate, but republicans would be put in their 
places. Under this state of circumstances, the apprehension in Georgia was, that if w r e 
should undertake to do anything at the election, we would simply waste our efforts, 
without being able to accomplish anything, and would only feel a sense of outrage in 
the end. Hence there was a general disposition in favor of letting the thing pass 
without effort. 

Question. Was not the precinet system also broken up ? . 

Answer. The precinct system was broken up. In a large majority of counties the 
votes were all to be polled at the court-house. There may have been a few exceptions 
in some of the counties, but in a large majority of the counties the voting was to bo 
done at the county seat. Our people felt that that was very antagonistic to their 
interests, for the reason that it was very important that white men who lived remote 
from the eonnty seat should be at.home at the particular season when the election was 
to be held, as it was about the time of the Christmas holidays, and at such times there 
is a general disorganization of everything. About the end of the year there is a general 
breaking up and roaming of the negroes over the country. At that time there is no 
work being done ; and it is a time when most of the white people feel that they cannot very 
well go away from home. In view of all these difficulties, the white people felt that it 
was hardly worth their while to attempt to do anything. That was the feeling imme- 
diately after the law was passed. There was, however, a reaction ; and they deter- 
mined to make an honest effort to try to keep outside of the limits prescribed around 
the polls, but to eudeavor to prevent by argument, solicitation, and protest with the 
republican leaders in the particular counties any gross violation of the general law of 
the State, to prevent in that way any man from voting who was not twenty-one years 
of age, or who was not a citizen of the State or a citizen of the county in which he 
offered to vote. In Atlanta, where I was, the contest during the first day of the elec- 
tion did not wax warm at all. The whites felt discouraged, and they remained away 
from the polls almost entirely. In Atlanta the first day was given up pretty much to 
the blacks. The st cond day the whites began to go the polls ; and I think they were 
mainly carried there by the information that was disseminated all over the town, that 
Foster Rlodgett, who had charge at that time of the State road, and whoso son was a 
candidate'for the legislature in that county, contrary, as the people thought, to all law, 
(for he was not a citizen of the- county, as we thought and still think,) was bringing in 
train-loads of negroes from other counties to vote in Atlanta. A number of the negroes 
were arrested, as the law provided might be done. The law provided that arrests 
might be made after the voting had been done. It made illegal voting a penitentiary 
offense ; but it did not provide proper means for preventing the vote being east, nor did it 
take the illegal vote out.of the count. A man might cast an illegal vote, but could after- 
ward be made to suffer for it. Fifty or sixty of these negroes from different counties were 
arrested in Atlanta, but it did no good. Then the whites began to erowd to the polls, and 
the contest was for the balance of the time who should get to the polls. On the first day, 
I think, there was some little conilict somewhere in the city — very slight, and not at 
the polls nor about the election, I think. It was a contest between some few whites 
and some few blaeks — a difficulty which the police stopped without any trouble. There 
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was no sort of difficulty between the two races at the polls ; I do not think there was 
even a fisticuff contest, or even a harsh word between the two races. I do not 
believe that such an election, with such a jam of people ns there was at the polls there, 
could have been conducted in any city of the North without bloodshed. There was 
not a solitary light between the whites and the blacks, though there was a fight between 
several whites. There was no sort of intimidation, so far as I was able to discover, 
practiced toward the black people. There was, as I say, a push and a rush to get at 
the polls ; in that way there was a contest, but there was no violence used ; it was 
simply a jamming in of men anxious to get to the polls. I think it very likely that a 
great many negroes and a great many whites did not get to vote. I know of whites 
who did not vote on account of the difficulty of getting to the polls. With a voting- 
population of more than four thousand, it was impossible for everybody to get to vote 
under such circumstances. 

Question. You think your voting population is between four and five thousand ? 

Ansive)\ Yes, sir; it is above four thousand ; I think it approaches five thousand. 

Question. What proportion do the blacks bear to the whites in the county of Fulton ? 

Answer. The whites have a considerable majority. I suppose the white population 
must have a majority of four or five hundred in the count} 7 . 

Question. How many white republicans do you suppose there are in the city and 
county ? 

Answer. There are none there of any consequence, except those connected with the State 
government and the State road. The employe's on the State road were republicans 
before it x>assed into the hands of the lessees, and a good many of them have been re- 
tained. I give simply my opinion ; but I do not suppose that in the whole county 
there are more than from fifty to seventy-five white republicans. There may possibly 
be one hundred, but I do not think there are. 

Question. And you think there is a democratic majority in the county of some four 
hundred ? 

Answer. We were entitled to the county, and could have carried it without difficulty 
if every negro and every white republican had voted against us. 

Question. The majority given by the county for local candidates was only two hun- 
dred and fifty ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; two hundred odd ; and there were beyond question great num* 
bers of illegal votes polled by negroes from other counties. .A large number of negroes 
were arrested ; but after a while the white people quit arresting, and determined to 
crowd to the polls and try to get their votes in. 

Question. Were many of the men arrested there citizens, beyond all question, of other 
counties ? 

Ansiver. 0, yes, sir ; there is no question at all about that. 

Question. The election there was, you think, as fair as it could be' with such a crowd 
of voters ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I believe Mr. Simon Cameron said that it was as fair as any election 
he had ever seen in Pennsylvania. He was in Atlanta at the time, and some of the 
democrats went around to the Kimball House and carried him up to the polls to see the 
election going on. He laughed at the scramble, but said he thought it was just about 
like elections were conducted in Philadelphia. That was his reply to these gentle- 
men who wanted him to see for himself how the thing was conducted, and what 
amount of violence there was. There was no violence at all. If there was a drop of 
blood shed in the whole city during that election I do not know it, unless it was by 
the police knocking someoody down before the election came on. 

Question. You have spoken of your State road. In that connection I would like you 
to state how far the official management of your State government and its finances 
has been the cause of dissatisfaction among the people, and what are the facts in re- 
gard to that matter. 

Ansiver. Well, as I said a while ago, I was the candidate opposed to the present 
incumbent for the office of governor ; and I do not want to speak very much about 
him. I will simply mention the general fact, demonstrated by the treasurer of the 
State, that a large number of bonds have been imposed upon our people without any 
authority of law, as we believe, or rather in direct conflict with the statute, which 
provides (I have seen the provision myself, and it is very easy to refer to it) that 
every bond of the State shall receive "the signature of the State treasurer, and be 
recorded by him. The bonds of which I speak were not recorded, and did not receive 
the signature of the treasurer. His signature was lithographed upon them. That fact 
of itself created a very great degree of dissatisfaction in our State, and a great deal 
of bitterness toward the particular party responsible for it. But the point thatVas 
more potent than any other, and about which I can speak without any sort of indeli- 
cacy, was the management of the State road under the governor's appointees. When 
the road passed out of the bauds of Mr. Wallace, the former superintendent, it was, 
according to my recollection, generally paying into the treasury from §25,000 to $40,000 
per month. 
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Question, That road, I believe, was the great reliance of the State to keep up its 
finances ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I was coming to that. The income from this road before the war 
had relieved our people from tax entirely, or very nearly so. My recollection is that we 
had no State tax for the support of the government of Georgia at all ; that the State 
road supported the government. It was on that ground that the citizens would never 
part with it. It is a grand trunk line, a most important railroad route, and ought to 
be beyond all question the best paying road in the State, if not in the South. It ex- 
tends from Atlanta to Chattanooga. At Chattanooga it connects with the Memphis 
and Charleston road, extending to Memphis, Tennessee ; the Nashville and Chatta- 
nooga Railroad, extending to Nashville, and connecting with Louisville and Cincinnati ; 
the East Tennessee and Georgia Railroad, extending to Knoxville, and connecting with 
this city and the North generally ; and there are one or two other branches that con- 
nect with it. At Atlanta this State road feeds the main Georgia road leading from At- 
lanta to Augusta, and to the sea-coast, Charleston, around to North Carolina, and so 
on. At Atlanta also it connects, via Macon, with a road leading to Savannah and the 
coast, and down to Southwest Georgia and the great cotton belt of our State, to Co- 
lumbus, Georgia, and over into Southeast Alabama. It connects, on the other hand, with 
the road leading from Atlanta to West Point, Georgia, and on to Montgomery, Missis- 
sippi, &c. This road is the grand trunk connecting these various lines, none of these 
roads having any other feeder. It carries everything that goes over any of those roads 
through Georgia to the sea-coast, or from the sea-coast, through upper Georgia, toward 
the West. As to the Tennessee roads I am not able to speak ; but in some of the Georgia 
roads I am interested, and I can speak of them. The West Point road has paid a divi- 
dend regularly of 8 per cent. 

Question. Has it not reequipped itself and done that ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; a large portion of it was destroyed by General Sherman, and the 
road has had to be reequipped. 

By Mr. Buckley : 

Question. You mean the road from Atlanta to West Point ? 

Ansicgr. Yes, sir. The West Point road we call it, extending from Atlanta to West 
Point , and communicating with Montgomery and Meridian, Mississippi, <fec. It has 
reequipped itself, and has paid regularly, I believe, 4 per cent, semi-annually. The 
Georgia road has done the same thing. The superintendent told me it had earned 10 
per cent., and had a large surplus besides the dividend which had been regularly 
declared. That road was almost entirely destroyed. The Macon and Western road 
has increased its stock very largely, and its dividends have been enormous, certainly 
more than 12 per cent. I think on the original stock of the company the dividend 
has been more than 20 per cent. That is my impression ; I do not state it as a positive 
fact. Bat the dividends have been large on all of these roads. On the Central road, 
extending from Macon to Savannah, the dividends have been so large that the stock 
is largely above par. The stock of all these roads is at par or above par ; the stock of 
none, I believe, is under par. 

By Mr. Blair : 

Question. Every one of these roads was broken up during the war ? 

Answer. All of them except the Macon auu Western road, which was broken up to 
some extent. The others were broken up very badly ; torn all to pieces ; destroyed al- 
most entirely. 

Question. From one end to the other ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. The State road, which feeds these roads, was, "when the republican 
party took possession of it, paying into the treasury handsomely, and equipi>ing itself 
also. I observed when riding over it, as I was going to New York, just before that party 
came into power, that it was the best road I saw between Atlanta and the Pennsyl- 
vania Central ; decidedly the best. It was in magnificent order and finely equipped. 
It had rebuilt itself, besides paying money into the treasury. It was in that condition 
when the republican party took possession of it. When it was leased, in January last, 
it had failed all the time to pay any money into the treasury, with the exception of a 
brief period. Besides that, the road was utterly worn down ; it was probably the worst 
worn road in our State ; one of the worst in the South. The engines were worn ; the track 
was almost impassable — dangerous to ride over. It had carried during the administra- 
tion of that party more freight, I believe, than had ever been carried over it in the same 
time during any other period of its existence. The gross receipts of the road had been 
more ; the expenditures had been very much less, because the road had not been kept 
up — had not been resupplied with engines, cars, &c, as had been usual previously, at 
least to some extent. The party that had managed this road had absorbed its entire 
income, (which properly belonged to £he State,) with the exception of a very small sum 
paid when they first went into power, and had left upon it a debt of more than half a 
million of dollars — I think three-quarters of a million. I do not know that it is yet 
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known what the extent of that indebtedness is. I have been out of the State mainly 
for the Last three or four months, but I think that some time ago the accounts of debts 
already in amounted to half a million of dollars. So that several millions of dollars 
must beyond all question have gone into the pockets of these people. 

By Mr. Beck : 
Question. Who are "these people?" 

Answer. I mean the republican government of Georgia. I do not know whether the 
governor got any of it. I do not accuse him of that ; but the managers of the road got 
this money, and did something with it. 

Question. Who are the managers ? 

Answer. Foster Blodgett was the superintendent. His son was a conductor upon the 
road. Harris, who organized the legislature of Georgia, was master of transportation \ 
and I believe he held some other office — I forget what they called it — superintendent 
of the track, or something of that kind. Foster Blodgett's son has bought and is 
buying a considerable amount of property in Georgia. If he had any property when 
he came there, nobody knew it. It is perfectly patent to o\jpry man in the State that 
in the management of this road millions of dollars have been taken from the State, 
because millions of dollars have gone into the treasury of the State road with the very 
smallest sums expended. Besides, there is this immense indebtedness resting upon the 
road. 

Question. A man by the name of Kimball seems to have sprung up into importance 
in your State. Who is he ; and how has he been managing ¥ 

Answer. Kimball came to Georgia from the West, just after having gone through 
bankruptcy, as was generally reported and believed in Georgia. 

Question. How long ago ? 

Answer. He came there I think about the time of the last governor's election. I will 
not be precise upon that poiut ; it was about that time ; it may have been a few 
months previous or directly afterwards. It was in'obably during the election or a little 
previous. 

Question. Was he not a New York man ? 

Answer. I think he was originally from New York ; but he came to our State from 
some of the Western States, according to my understanding : I think from Iowa or 
Minnesota or somewhere out there. The general impression and public rumor was that 
he had just gone through bankruptcy. Of course I have no means of knowing that 
to be the fact : but it was the general rumor all over our country. At the time he 
came into our State there was being bnilt in the heart of Atlanta, by a joint stock 
company, a building called the Opera House. The company had failed to complete it. 
They had not broken up, but they had exhausted their money ; and the stockholders 
were not paying in any more ; the work was stopped. Mr. Kimball bid it off at public 
outcry for, I think, $20,000. That is my recollection. He immediately went to work 
upon it and finished it. Public rumor says, and I believe the treasurer so states the 
fact, that he borrowed a considerable amount of money from the governor to finish 
it. It was finished arid sold to the State, by legislative enactment, for §400,000. 
That is my recollection of the amount, though I will not state it positively. The 
impression is that the building did not cost more than half what the legislature 
paid for it, and that the money of the State did a great deal to build it. Since 
then Mr. Kimball has built a magnificent hotel— the Kimball House — which must 
have cost from $:>00,000 to $500,000. That, however, is under mortgage to northern 
parties for a considerable amount of money. These things have created a great deal 
of talk in our State. As Mr. Kimball was one of this party that were intimate with 
the governor, and as the governor had furnished money to finish that house, and as Mr. 
Foster Blodgett and he were connected all through in one way or another, the general 
opinion in Georgia is that the money of the State road built a part of that house, and 
a great deal of it. That is the general feeling; I do not give my opinion upon that 
subject; I give you the general feeling in Georgia upon the question. 

Question. Mr. Kimball is one of the lessees of the road ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And principal manager of another road — the Albany and Brunswick rail- 
road ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. He is president of three or four roads in Georgia, now. He is, I 
think, the largest stockholder in the Albany and Brunswick road. 

Question. Without asking your own opinion upon the question I will inquire whether it 
is not the general belief of the people of Georgia that the governor is interested in 
pretty much all these schemes 1 ? 

Answer. Well, sir, there is a belief of that sort. 

Question. In other words, great discontent has grown up in your State out of what is 
believed by the people to be the general plundering of the State by the government? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I think that is the prime source of dissatisfaction now in our State. 
I think it absorbs more of the thoughts of the people and annoys them more than any- 
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thing else. This magnificent piece of property, the State road, -which they had built, 
and which had been to them a source of so much pride, has been glmost plucked out of 
their hands. Hence a very large number of the citizens of Georgia are quite recon- 
ciled to the present lease of the road, though it pays only $25,000 a month. They are 
very glad that the State should get that. In this view, a great many of our people are 
quite satisfied with that lease. They think it is better to get that than to get nothing, 
as they would, if the recent method of management on the road had been continued. 
Under that management, as they believed, the road would have been utterly destroyed. 

Question. Has your legislature been making large grants and donations in aid of rail- 
roads ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Nearly every road that has been chartered in our State has received 
State aid, as they call it, by the State indorsing the bonds of the road, to the amount of 
from $12,000 to $10,000 per mile. 

Question. Was this done by a republican legislature ? • 

Answer. Yes, sir; the legislature that did this was largely republican. We have had 
no legislature since that one. 

Question. All the legislation which has been enacted within the last two or three 
years, in Georgia, has been enacted by a republican legislature ? 

Answer. Entirely so. 

Question. Was it not a legislature made republican, not by the people, but by the 
interference of the Federal Government? 

Answer. It was a legislature elected partly by the people. It would have been dem- 
ocratic, but for the interference of General Terry and the military authorities of the 
State, under the last '^-reconstruction" act, as we call it in Georgia. 

Question. That re-reconstruction couverted a democratic legislature into a republican 
legislature ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. We had elected a majority of democrats; but a large number of 
them were tried by military eommissiou, and turned out, mainly on the ground that 
they were not eligible under the fourteenth amendment of the Constitution. Some 
of them were eligible under that amendment and were turned out wrongfully. 

Question. Were they tried in any court ? 

Answer. No, sir: they were tried by the military, under the orders of General Terry. 
Question. Were those military officers clothed with any judicial authority, under the 
Constitution of the United States % 
Answer. None at all. 

% Question. Members duly elected were turned out, and minority men, who had been 
defeated at the polls, were put in, by order of those military authorities ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and the most obnoxious thing we had, during the whole progress 
of this reorganization of the legislature, was the bringing in of that man Harris. 
Question. Who was he?. 

Answer. He was utterly unknown to our people, except that he was what we called 
a " carpet-bagger." He was a man who had come to our State after the war, with no 
interest there. He belonged to this party connected with the State road. He was one 
of the officials of that road, not a member of the legislature at all. This man, who 
had no official connection whatever with the government of the State of Georgia, was 
brought in there, and pnt over the house of representatives ; he took the chair and 
refused to allow men to be sworn in whom he suspected to be ineligible— men who 
were willing to take the oath and risk the consequences. He said. " You shall not be 
sworn in, until you go before the military commission." The law of Congress, it will 
be remembered^ provided that any man who presented himself might be sworn in, but 
that he might be tried afterward for perjury, if anybody saw fit to prosecute him. 
There were numbers of democrats who were willing to take the oath that they were 
eligible, and risk a trial ; in other words, they were willing to swear that they had not 
taken an oath to support the Constitution of the United States and afterward partici- 
pated in the rebellion. They were denied the opportunity by this man Harris. 

Question. These men were willing to risk even a military trial on that question ? 

Answer. They were willing to risk any sort of a trial on it ; but they were denied by 
Harris the jmvilege 0 f taking the oath. Though he was utterly without lawful 
authority, he usurped the most unprecedented power. Without any authority from the 
house, he would adjourn it when he chose. He would declare the house adjourned 
from one hour to another, to suit his convenience. There was never a more arbitrary 
and outrageous procedure than the conduct of this mau Harris. 

Question. Who put him thero ? 

Answer. General Terry, I believe ; I am not positive now about that ; he was put 
there either by General Terry or by the governor. 

Question. Is it not a fact that through the manipulations of Terry and Bullock, one or 
both, by means of this man Hams and others, a legislature which as elected was demo- 
cratic, was converted into a republican legislature ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Question. And this legislature, created in that way, has taxed your people in every 
conceivable form ? * 
Armcer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know what the debt of the State is now ? 

Answer. No, sir; nobody knows what it is. We know that it has probably been 
trebled by our present State administration. 

Mr. Blair. If I were in the place of the people of Georgia, I would let those who 
made the debt pay it. 

Answer. I am very willing to say here and elsewhere that the feeling of the people 
of Georgia is very distinctly this : that but for the odium and possible damage which 
would be brought upon the credit of the State, not one dollar of those bonds would be 
paid; there is no sort of question about that; but the people, I think, will pay the 
debt rather than damage the credit of the State. I know that the general feeling at 
the North is that our people are hostile toward the Government of the United States. 
Upon that point I wish to testify, and hence I have introduced it ; I want to state what 
I know upon that subject. Commanding as I did, Jackson's corps of the confederate 
army, for some time before the surrender, and at the time of the surrender one wing of 
that army, I know very well that if the programme which our people saw set on foot 
at Appomattox Court-House had been carried out — if our people had been met in the 
spirit which we believe existed there among the officers and soldiers, from General 
Grant down — we would have had no disturbance in the South, and we would long since 
have had a very different state of things in this country. I believe that as firmly as I 
believe in my own existence. I know it was generally felt that there was shown 
toward the officers and men who surrendered at Appomattox Court-House a degree of 
courtesy and even deference which was surprising and gratifying, and which produced at 
the time a very fine effect. I want to say, moreover, that the alienation of our people from 
the Government-— an alienation which, resulting from the war, continued to some ex- 
tent immediately after the war — has been increased since that time, by the course which 
our people believe has been wrongfully pursued toward them. Whether right or wrong, 
it is the impression of the southern mind — it is the conviction of my own mind, in 
which I am perfectly sincere and honest — that we have not been met in the proper 
spirit. Wo, in Georgia, do not believe that we have been allowed proper credit for 
our honesty of purpose. We believe that if our people had been trusted, as we thought 
we ought to have been trusted — if we had been treated in the spirit which, as we thought, 
was manifested on the Federal side at Appomattox Court-House — a spirit which implied 
that there had been a conflict of theories, an honest difference of opinion as to our 
rights under the General Government — a difference upon which the South had adopted 
one construction, and the North another, both parties having vindicated their sincerity 
upon the field in a contest, which, now that it had been fought out, was to be forgot- 
ten — if this had been the spirit in which we had been treated, the alienation would 
have been cured. There is no question about that. 

But to say to our people, "You are unworthy to vote; you cannot hold office; we 
are unwilling to trust you; you are not honest men; your former slaves are better fit- 
ted to administer the laws than you are " — this sort of dealing with us has emphatic- 
ally alienated our people. The burning of Atlanta and all the devastation through 
Georgia never created a tithe of the animosity that has been created by this sort of 
treatment of our people. Not that we wanted offices ; that is not the point at all, 
though our people feel that it is an outrage to say that the best men in our midst shall 
not hold office. The feeling is that you have denied that we are worthy of trust ; that 
we are men of honor; that we will abide by our plighted faith. We feel a sense of 
wrong as honorable Jiien.' We do not think we have done anything in the dark. We 
think that when we tried to go out, we did it boldly, fairly and squarely, staking our 
lives upon the issue. We thought we were right. I am one who thought so at the 
time ; I thought I had a perfect right to do as I did. I am not going into that question 
except to say that our people were conscientious in what they did. They were con- 
scientious when they took the obligation at Appomattox and elsewhere at the time of 
snrrender. They felt that as honest men they ought to be trusted, and that there 
ought to have been an end of the thing; We had fought the contest out ; we had been 
defeated ; and we thought that ought to be the last of it. That was the way we felt 
at the* South. By the course that has been pursued toward us since the surrender we 
have been disappointed, and the feeling of alienation among our people has in this 
way been increased more than by any other one fact. In addition to that we in Georgia 
think that some of the most grievous outrages have been inflicted upon our people by 
the military authorities sustained by the Government. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. Has not the fact to which you have referred, that men like Bullock, Harris, 
and others whom you denominate " political carpet-baggers" should have come among 
you and plundered your people for their own private profit, the government getting 
no benefit from their exactions — has not this fact added very much to the state of 
feeliug ? 
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Answer. Immensely. J am satisfied that our people would have been better recon- 
ciled to all this plundering if it had gone to relieving them from general taxation ; if 
the government had got the benefit of it, it would have been a much less serious mat- 
ter; but these people have plundered us without doing us any good. In Georgia the 
remark is often made that Kimball is a clever fellow, because whatever money he has 
made he has kept among us. The same feeling would exist toward these other fellows 
who have gotten our money, if we had obtained any benefit in any way, either by the 
general reduction of the taxes of the government, or by the building up of the State. 
But as a general thing these people have gotten Mie money, and have used it for their 
own private ends. It is this sort of plundering, committed by public officers to fill 
their own pockets, that has so incensed our people. Such things are very hard to bear; 
and I think we have behaved very handsomely under the circumstances ; I think we 
have behaved as scarcely any other people on earth would behave in the same situa- 
tion. We have not killed anybody hardly ; some fellows have been killed — I do not 
know who killed them ; I know that the organization of which I spoke had noth- 
ing to do with it ; I know that some of them were killed by their own party, quite as 
many, I think, as were killed by our party. Some of their party have been convicted. 
None of our party have been convicted, though they have been tried by military 
commissions, where certainly there ought to have been a fair chance so far as the 
Government was concerned. Men of the radical party have been convicted by radical 
courts, for taking the lives of radicals ; so that there is no question about their guilt. , 

Question. The killing of Ashburn has been alluded to once or twice by witnesses be- 
fore the committee. State what you know about the circumstances of that case. 

Answer. I do not know anything about the killing of Ashburn, except that he was 
killed by parties in Columbus, and that the general feeling in Columbus is that he was 
killed by members of his own party, in which there was a division at that time. This 
I give simply as public rumor ; the public rumor is that there had been a split in his 
party, among some negroes and others ; that there was a great deal of bitterness be- 
tween the two factions ; and the general belief was that Ashburn's life was taken by 
members of his own party. Certain young men were arrested in Columbus for the 
murder. 

Question. Who were they? 

Answer. Well, there was young Grimes — a son of Dr. Grimes ; there was Dr. Kirk- 
sey ; there was also a young man named Chipley, whose father lives in Kentucky ; and a 
young man by the name of Dawson. 

Question. They were respectable young men ? 
• Ansicer. There were no better families in our State. Those%rrested were among the 
very best young men in the city of Columbus. Some, whom I had known myself 
all their lives, were perfectly quiet and inoffensive ; they were boys. Young Grimes is 
a sort of family connection of my wife's, and I had reason to know him. He is more 
like a girl than a man, and the same may be said of one of the other young men. 
Those two I happened to know very intimately, having known them pretty much all 
their lives. The others are young meu of first-rate reputation — none better iu our 
State. They were arrested in Columbus, by the military, without any charges at all. 

Question. How were they treated ? 

Answer. They were carried to Atlanta under guard. There was a plank inclosure 
built for them as a prison. This house was only a single thickness of planks ; it was 
out in the open field, under the sun, where there was no shade. Cells were laid off 
which, from what I can learn, were certainly not over six feet by eight. Dr. Kirksey, 
who is a large man, told me himself, after he was released, that in lying on his back in 
his cell his shoulders touched on each side of the cell. I believe that he is a truthful 
man ; I know that is his reputation, and I believe he told me the truth. My wife went 
there once or twice, at first, with a great many other ladies residing in the town, to 
carry the prisoners some delicacies ; for a long time the prisoners were denied the priv- 
ilege of receiving anything of that sort sent by the citizens ; finally that rigidity was 
relaxed, and they were allowed to receive articles of food and delicacies. On one oc- 
casion when my wife went to visit the r>risoners her nerves were so much shocked by 
what she saw of the treatment of those young men that it made her sick, and I had 
to forbid her going there any more ; she was ob'liged to come away leaning on the arm 
of a Federal officer. She eame near fainting by merely looking at the spectacle ; she 
told me that those young men, when she saw them, were panting for breath ; thej' made 
the guards throw buckets of water on them to keep them from suffocating in those 
cells. 

Question. It was hot weather at that time ? 

Ansicer. Excessively hot ; it was during the very hottest portion of the summer and 
one of the hottest seasons we ever had. 
Question. It was in June, 1868, I believe? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Those young men were so debilitated when released from their 
confinement that some of them were unable to walk without support, though they were 
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vigorous when put in there. They came very near losing their lives; the doetors 
thought that one or two of them would die afterward. They were finally tried by a 
military commission. They were taken out once at the earnest solicitation of some 
friends ; I do not know whom. We made every effort in the world to have them 
released. We offered to give bail for them to any amount that could be named. The 
citizens of Atlanta would have pledged the entire property of the city, if necessary, to 
bail them out. But bail was refused. Finally they were let out into the barracks, 
where there were better quarters furnished for them. They remained out a short time, 
when a detective, or perhaps more than one, was sent to Atlanta, and then they were 
put back into the cells a second time. The detective or detectives made every effort in 
various ways to draw something out of them in the form of a confession, but failed to 
do so. The young men were finally tried by a military commission and acquitted. One 
party professed to turn State's evidence against them. He professed to have been in 
the crowd that killed Ashburn ; but his evidence was utterly broken down by his stating 
a fact that was a physical impossibility* He stated that he was present on the occasion 
of this killing. He was asked whether he was as positive about that as he was about 
the balance of his testimony. He said he was. They then proved that from where 
he was the day before, it would have beeu perfectly impossible for him to have reached 
the scene of the occurrence at the time of the killing. That was the turning point in 
the evidence. The prosecution failed to establish any case at all, and the prisoners 
were discharged. It certainly was not an unfair trial so far as the Government was 
concerned, because the trial was conducted by a military commission, and all the 
advantage was on the side of the Government. „ 

Question. Were not the witnesses subjected to a great deal of torture in order to extort 
evidence against the prisoners ? 

Answer. O, yes, sir. A negro who was arrested in Savannah was, it was publicly 
stated, (it has never been contradicted, and I have no doubt at all about the truth of 
the statement,) put into a sweat-box at Fort Pulaski, was taken out morning after 
morning and placed in front of a cannon and told that his head would be blown off 
in five minutes if he did not tell what he knew about the matter. His invariable reply 
was, "Massa, 1 don't know anything about it." That process was repeated with him 
morning after morning. This was the public statement of the newspapers at the time, 
and it never was contradicted. Of course I was not present, and I only give what was 
the general rumor. 

Question. This was done under General Meade ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That was the military style of confining prisoners and getting evidence ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. The young men were arrested without any charges being preferred. 
They did not know for a great while what they were iu custody for. They had no idea 
what was the charge, except from general rumor. 

Question. Georgia has had to undergo a great deal of reconstruction and re-reeon- 
struction — civil, military, pecuniary, and otherwise ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

As an illustration of the feeling between the two races in Georgia, I will say 
that the negroes there now can build a church or a school-house anywhere in the 
State by subscriptions from the whites. I will guarantee that they can now raise 
more money among our people, poor as they are, to build a church than they could 
raise anywhere in the North, among the same number of people with the same amount 
of means. 

By Mr. Blair : 

Question. What class of the citizens of Georgia are affected by the disabilities imposed 
by the fourteenth amendment f 

Answer. The very best men in our State. It is very hard to find a first-class man 
who is not affected by them. There are some few (I include myself among the good 
people of Georgia) who are not affected by those disabilities. I never held an office 
before the war, and I believe General Wright never did. But I believe that we are 
among t he very few. There are very few men in the State, who have any sort of promi- 
nence, who were not affected by the fourteenth amendment, imposing disabilities. I 
never was a candidate for any office in my life, uutil the last election. 

Question. Does not the disability pi ovision exclude from office the great mass of the 
intelligence of the State ? 

Answer. It embraces all the leading, educated gentlemen of our State". A very large 
majority of the intellect of Georgia is disfranchised. 

Question. Is it, or is it not, a matter of complaint and discontent to the entire people 
of the State, that they should thus be dermved of the services of their best men ¥ 

Answer. (), yes, sir. They feel it to be a very great wrong. It comes very nearly 
home to us hi our State legislation. We want our good men in the legislature, and We 
cannot get them there. Our legislatures are notoriously weak on account of the dis- 
franchisement of our best men. Our legislators are probably as good as the young 
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men of any country could be; but their youth and inexperience deprives them of that 
efficiency which older and more experienced men would have. The fact that we cannot 
put our good men in the legislature, creates a vast deal of dissatisfaction. The dis- 
franchisement of our best and most intelligent citizens is one of the prime sources of 
dissatisfaction in our State. As I said a while ago, the feeling of alienation toward 
the Government has been vastly increased by this disfranchisement. We feel that it 
is a great wrong upon us, not only in the light in which I spoke of it a while ago, biit 
in depriving the State of the services of those men tn making and administering the 
laws. 

Question. In your representation in Congress, as well as in the State government, it 
deprives you of the services of your ablest men ? 
Answer. Certainly. 

Question. Do you think that the effect of general amnesty would be salutary? 
Answer. I am satisfied it would have a very quieting effect upon the people; it would 
go a great ways toward stopping the complaints against the Government. 
Question. And the hard feeling? 

Answer. And the hard feeling and bitterness. It would go a great ways in that 
direction. 

By the the Chairman, (Mr. Pool:) 
Question. Did I understand yon to say that you were in favor of secession in 1861 ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, I advocated secession then. 

Question. I did not understand distinctly what you stated in regard to your connec- 
tion with the confederate*army. What was your position in that army ? 

Answer. I began as a captain. Before the surrender, I commanded Jackson's corps, 
the second corps of the army ; and at the surrender, I commanded one wing of the 
army. 

Question. You were the democratic candidate for governor at the last election against 
Governor Bullock? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Speaking about the coast region of Georgia, you spoke of the colored troops 
having been removed from there ; at what time w r ere they removed ? 

Answer. My recollection is that it was in 1866 ; Imt I am not very positive as to the 
date. 

Question. White troops were sent in place of the negro troops 7 

Answer. Yes, sir, white troops were sent at once by General Grant's order. 

Question. Did the condition of things improve? 

Answer. Yes, sir, very much. It was a great relief. 

Question. You spoke of the peculiar language spoken by the ignorant negroes on the 
coast. What is the cause of that peculiarity 1 

Answer. I think their present dialect is a relic of the African speech. It is very pe- 
culiar. It is not found in every negro on the coast, but it belongs to a large majority 
of the rice-plantation and Sea-Island negroes. The bulk of them have this peculiar 
style of talking. If you were to hear it you might understand some words, but many 
you would not. 

Question. Is the difference in the manner of pronouncing the words, or in the words 
themselves ? 

Answer. It is in the words themselves, and also in the manner of pronouncing them. 
Question. Why is it that the peculiarity exists there more than in other parts of the 
State ? 

Answer. Simply because, in other parts of the State the negroes have come much 
more in contact with the whites, and have in that way been taught. These negroes 
on the coast have very rarely come in contact with the whites. 

Question. I think you said that the proportion of negroes to the white people in that 
locality was as ten to one ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir; that is my impression. 

Question. You spoke of the forbearance of the whites during the occupancy of that 
locality by the colored troops ; what did you mean ? 

Answer. I meant forbearance under the ontrages and insolence of the negroes — the 
insults which were offered to our people on the streets. The spirit exhibited by the 
black troops extended itself to the other negroes. There was, at that time, a determi- 
nation in Georgia not to allow any conflict between the races. 

Question. Yon mean there was such forbearance as to j>revent difficulties between 
man and man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know whether the Union Leagues have been disbanded since 1868 ? 

Answer. JS T o, sir, I do not. I know that at the last election the negroes w T ere marched 
lip to the polls in long files like soldiers ; in some localities, not in every county. 

Question. You have not heard of any Union Leagues assembling there within the last 
two or three years ? 
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Ansiver. I do not think I have ; I am not informed at all upon the question of the ex- 
istence of those Leagues ; but I have not heard anything of that kind. There has been 
no public talk about it one way or the other, either about disbanding them or continu- 
ing them. 

Question. You spoke of the relations between the negroes and their former masters. 
Is there not a class of whites who were non-slaveholders — I mean white people of a 
rather low order — who feel a great deal of animosity towards the negroes because the 
negroes have been raised to something of a level with themselves ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I do not think they recognize the fact that the negroes are raised 
on a level with them. 

Question. I mean approaching it or tending in that direction ? 

Answer. I think I can answer so as to give an idea of what is the state of things. I 
think there is more of that feeling of antagonism toward the negro among the labor- 
ing class of whites than there is among the better class. 

Question. You mean than there is among the old slaveholders ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, and property holders. 

Question. Is there not an antagonism toward the colored people on the part of those 
whites who were not slaveholders and do not own much property ? 

Answer. I do not think that you would discov er any more antagonism between those 
two classes than you would find among competing laborers anywhere. I have been 
upon the great plantations there where white and black laborers are employed to- 
gether. I have had white and black domestics at the same time in my own house. 

Question. Do you apprehend any danger of collision or trouble between the races 
being produced by that class of men ? 

Answer. O, no. We have no sort of apprehension in Georgia as to any collision be- 
tween the races. I think the time for apprehending anything of that sort has passed. 
Everything there now is as quiet and peaceable as it is anywhere in the world. I be- 
lieve there could scarcely have been held, in any other State of the Union, such an 
election as we 'had the last time — an election with so little turbulence and disturbance, 
when there was so much real or imaginary cause for excitement among the people. 
Nor has there been any disorder of any account since. We are. perfectly quiet in 
Georgia. I have never seen the State more peaceable in my life than it is now, and 
has been for a long time. 

Question. Have the negroes, as a general thing, behaved well since the war ? 

Answer. They have behaved so well that the remark is not uncommon in Georgia, 
that no race on earth, relieved from servitude under such circumstances as they were, 
would have behaved so* well. 

Question. How did they behave during the war, when the white men went off to fight 
and left them at home ! 

Answer*. Well, sir, I had occasion to refer just now to a little speech which I made at 
Montgomery, Alabama, when General Clanton also spoke. He and I both struck on 
that train of thought. I went so far as to say that the citizens of the South owed it 
to the negroes to educate them. One of the things which I mentioned, and which 
General Clanton also mentioned, was the behavior of the negroes during the war; the 
fact that when almost the entire white male population, old enough to bear arms, was in the 
army, and large plantations were left to be managed by the women and children, not 
a single insurrection had occurred, not a life had been taken ; and that, too, when the 
Federal armies were marching through the country with freedom, as was understood, 
upon their banners. - 

Question. Scarcely an outrage occurred on the part of the negroes, at that time? 

Answer. Scarcely an outrage. When I made that speech at Montgomery, I may say, 
without intending to compliment myself, that, when I referred to the handsome beha- 
vior of the negro during our absence in the army, and his protection of our families 
at that time, my remarks were heartily responded to, and with a great deal of feeling 
by every man in the convention. 

Question. Do you mean that the colored men responded to them ? 

Answer. No, sir. I mean the white men in that convention. 

Question. Were colored men present ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. They came afterward and thanked me for what I had said. There 
is that same feeling, I am satisfied, among our entire people. If yon conld get at the 
heart of every man in Georgia you would find that he appreciates that fact very 
heartily. 

Question. Those negroes were almost all of them pretty well aware that the contest 
was to decide whether they should be freemen or slaves ? 

Ansiver. O, yes, sir. I told my slaves of it at the beginning of the war. I think the 
negroes generally understood that if the South should be whipped freedom would be 
the result. I notified my slaves of it early in the war. I think it was in 1863. 

Question. This White Brotherhood Association, of which you spoke, was founded npon 
the apprehension that there would be a change in the conduct of the colored people? 

Answer. Yes, sir. It was founded upon the facts which existed just then — that the 
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negroes "were being incited throughout the South to antagonism and violence ; that 
they were being united as a race, whose interests they were taught to believe were in 
direct conflict with those of the white men at the South, and the idea was being im- 
planted in their minds that the lands really belonged to them. The organization of 
which I spoke was founded on the apprehension that by such teachings the negroes 
might be instigated to violence ; not that the negro, left to himself, would ever cause 
trouble. As I said very distinctly a while ago, I believe that all this disturbance has 
been created there by the efforts which have been made to array the negroes against 
the whites. I believe that now if you will remove from our State all but the bona fide 
people of Georgia, there will be the kindliest feeling between the two races. In fact, I 
may say I know it. It is not merely a belief. 

Question. Did you call this association the White Brotherhood ? 

Answer. No, sir, I designated it as a brotherhood to give an idea of what it was. It 
had no such title. I really do not know that it had any title. If it had, the fact has 
passed out of my mind. 

Question. It was founded upon an apprehension that the causes to which you have 
referred would produce a change in the conduct of the negro ? 

Answer. It was founded upon an apprehension that the carpet-baggers (I do not 
mean to use that term in any offensive sense — it is a way we have of designating men 
who have no permanent, substantial interest in our community) were attempting to 
organize these negroes in antagonism to us, and might succeed in doing so, and in pro- 
ducing conflict. The apprehension was founded upon the idea that what ever change 
might occur in the feelings of the negroes would occur as the result oi this foreign in- 
terference. 

Question. The main ground of apprehension was the organization of the Union Lcagnes, 
was it not ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; but the matter did not stop with polities. Probably the political 
idea may have been in the ascendant, but in order to unite the negroes for their pur- 
poses these men stimulated them to feelings of bitterness toward the white citizens. 
This was the talk to the negroes. They told us so. Why, sir, my own carriage driver 
told me, in so many words, " I want to vote the democratic ticket ; I want to vote like 
you vote; but I am afraid to vote that way." Said I, *' Why are you afraid ?" Said he, 
" My own color say that they will handle me if I do.' 7 He talked so much about, the matter 
that my wife interceded for him, and told me to relieve the negro by telling him to go 
and vote the ticket which the other negroes 'Wanted him to, to relieve him from all 
apprehension that I might dislike it if he voted that way. I made no effort to control 
him. He did not vote at all. Others have told me the same thing. Any amount of 
testimony could be produced on that point. 

Question. How extensive was this white organization which was formed at that time? 

Answer. I have no means of knowing. 1 know that it embraced some of the best 
men in the State. I think it pervaded the entire State. I do not know whether it 
extended to other States or not ' my impression is that it did. 

Question. Did those that you knew as members of this association all belong to one 
council ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. They had different councils ? 

Answer. I do not know exactly what you mean by " councils." They had some sort of 
means of controlling the organization in the different localities. There were certain 
men who were selected to keep the peace in certain neighborhoods. 

^Question. To control certain localities ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; but there was never any effort, within my knowledge, to use the 
organization for any political purpose, or to connect it with politics at all. And while 
I am not going to state what my position was in that particular organization, I will 
say that 1 certainly would have known if there had been any such effort or purpose. 

Question. Did they have oflicers in the different localities— I mean head men ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. It was one of those, oflicers who, with his men, stopped the riot 
that I spoke of; and I think there were a good many other cases of that kind. 

Question. What were those officials in the different localities called ? 

Answer. I do not remember what they were called— chiefs, or something of that sort. 
I think. 

Question. You do not know what the association was called ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I do not, though I ought to know. The truth is that I never was 
at one of the gatherings in my life, if they had any gatherings. I hear of gatherings, 
but I do not know anything about that sort of thing. I was approached as an indi- 
vidual by certain gentlemen, and told that such an organization existed, and that its 
purposes were such as I have indicated, and I was asked to unite with them; I told 
them I certainly would ; that they could command ray services on that line whenever 
tuey wanted them. That is the last and the only thing I ever heard about it, except 
in the few eases I have mentioned where it was necessary to stop riot ; and that was 
21 G 
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done without the shedding of blood or the use of weapons, just by the united effort of 
a body of men who could be used for that purpose. 

Question. Were there more officers than one in command of one camp ? 

Answer. There was not more than one officer in a county, I reckon. 

Question. Was there anything like a chief in a congressional district, commanding 
more than one camp ? 

Answer. Yes, I think so. 

Question. So that in case of an emergency two or three camps might be thrown 
together ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I think so. I think, however, that they were mainly county organ- 
izations. 

Question. Was there a chief of the whole order in the State ? 

Answer. Well, sir, such a thing was talked about ; I do not know that the organiza- 
tion was ever perfected. Such a thing was talked about for the purpose of keeping 
down any general movement on the part of the negroes; but I do not think it was 
found necessary. We had no lodges, councils, nor anything of that sort. 

Question. Was there a central authority that had general supervision over the organ- 
ization in the different localities ? 

Answer. That is the thing I am speaking of. We talked about it in Georgia, but I 
do not think we ever perfected any such thing. There may have been a chief for the 
congressional district, but that I do not know about. The truth is, I know very little 
about the matter further than what I have just stated, that there was an understand- 
ing of the kind designated among certain men. It would be said, for instance, to some 
one man, "If a disturbance occurs in your neighborhood, you ought to take control 
of this thing." Everybody understood that it was to be that sort of an organization. 
We had no drilling, no companies, or anything of that sort. There was some one 
party to look to, so as to unite the efforts of the bes*t men of the country in stopping 
any violence that might be started in any particular neighborhood. For instance, the 
apprehension was that the negroes on one plantation might take the life of the owner 
of the plantation, and incite the negroes of another plantation; and the object was to 
have enough white men to stop such a movement before it spread over the county, and 
to have some definite authority who would have moral power— I mean conceded 
power — to call upon the citizens to suppress such a thing. 

Question. When you had no general controlling head in the State, was there not 
danger that in some localities the organization might be turned to purposes foreign 
from its original purpose, and unlawful 1 

Answer. I think not. Only the very best men in the State had anything to do with 
it, so far as I knew. For the reason that you suggest, in order that there might be 
some general control, a head was talked about; but my recollection is that in that 
respect the organization was never perfected. 

Question. Can you give us the names of some men who would be likely to know 
more about the organization than you do ; some men who have been in their councils? 

Answer. No, sir; I would not feel at liberty to do that, though I do not think they 
would object in the least. 

Question. Why, then, do you uot feel at liberty to do it ? 

Answer. I will tell you. My opinion is that nobody knows anything more about it 
than I do ; I think I know all about it. 

Question. But you have not been in any of their meetings? 

Answer. I do not think they have had any meetings. We did not have any organi- 
zation like the Loyal League, meeting and counseling together. We had but one 
purpose to subserve, and that was to protect the safety of our people. And the appre- 
hended occasion never arose ; the danger passed away ; the alarm and apprehension 
were gradually dispelled. As with most of the evils of this life, we found that we had 
anticipated a great* deal more than ever occurred. 

Question. Was there any obligation which the members took? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was it in the nature of an oath? 

Answer. I do not think it was an oath; I think it w T as a pledge, tantamount to an 
oath. 

Question. I mean was the obligation in the form of an oath — "You do solemnly 
swear," or anything of that kind 'i 
Answer. Yes, sir ; 1 think it was. 

Question. Of course it would not be an oath unless some officer administered it. 
Answer. I think there was something of that sort. 
Question. Do you recollect the purport of that oath ? 

Answer. I have no recollection of it at all, except that it was to the effect that we 
would unite as a band of brothers to protect each other from violence and aggression 
on the part of the negro. 

Question. You took the obligation yourself? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I took it to whatever extent it was given to anybody. It could 
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not be regarded as an oatli ; it was a moral pledge. But I regarded it just as much as 
an oath. 

Question. It was in the form of an oath ; of course it would have required an officer to 
administer an oath. 

Answer. I do not think it was given in the form of an oath. I do not know that they 
ever said, '* You solemnly swear," or anything of that kind. I do not remember how 
that was. There was nothing written about it, no publication — no special form, I 
reckon, at all. I was approached by two gentlemen, who told me they wanted to get 
up some such thing. 

Question. Cau you not give us in general the purport of the obligation ? 

Answer. It was simply th^t we would be faithful to each other in defending each 
other and our families, and that we would obey, when called upon, the orders of the 
party that we selected, whoever he was. 

Question. As chief? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I mean legitimate orders, such as aiding to put down insurrection, 
or violence. 

Question. Was anything said about the radical party, or the republican party ? 
Answer. No. sir ; not a word. 

Question. Was this au association of white men exclusively ? 

Answer. I think it was; I never knew a negro to be connected with it. 

Question. Did you ever know a white republican to be in it ? 

Ansicer. No, sir; you could not have found any in our State. 

Question. Do you mean that no white republicans could be found in your State? 

Answer. None that we would have considered — you must not question me too closely 
on this point — none that we would have regarded as our equals. 

Question. You would not have taken them into the organization ? 

Answer. We would not have taken them into any organization — the particular men 
there in our State. There are some few republicans in Georgia that I do not think 
would have been objected to. But the object was to get true men. I think the organ- 
ization was mainly confined to the soldiers of the army, men who had shown them- 
selves plucky and ready to meet any emergency, and who were accustomed to com- 
mand. 

Question. Where did that organization originate? 
Answer. I have no idea in the -world — not the remotest. 
Question. Who carried it to the State of Georgia ? 

Answer. I have no idea about that either. It was there before I knew anything 
about it. I have not the remotest idea who brought it there. I was talking the other 
day to a friend of mine, one of the most prominent men in the State. We were com- 
paring notes in regard to this matter; and he stated that he had been approached m 
precisely the same way that I was. He is one of the best and most pious men in the 
State — a Christian gentleman — a high-toned man in every respect. I haye no doubt 
that every man in the State whom I know to have been connected with this organ- 
ization would be quite willing for me to give his name ; but I do not feel like doing 
it. Of those that I know there is no one who would hesitate to tell you all he knows 
about it. 

Question. You reside in the city of Atlanta? 

Answer. Yes, sir, just out of the city ; my office is in town. 

Question. Do you know of no gentleman whoso name you would feel at liberty to 
give, who was connected with the order in some locality away from the city ? • 
Answer. No, sir ; I would rather not. 

Question. The organization might not be the same thing out in the country that it 
was just about Atlanta? 

Answer. I reckon that it was. I had communication with persons all about ; I have 
talked with them since, and I did during the existence of the thing. This disturbance 
which I have told you occurred on one occrsion was not in Atlanta ; it was in South- 
west Georgia. There was, I will state, a political organization in Georgia; but it was 
not a secret organization ; it was an organization such as you have here or anywhere 
else; we had an organization of democrats in the State — a regular party organization. 
We selected certain men, whose business it was in certain districts or counties to bring 
up all the democrats and get them to the polls. That was a political organization ; 
but there was no secret about it. We had our county committees, our district com 
niittees, and our State committee ; we were very thoroughly organized as a party ; and 
there were particular men in particular districts who were to hunt up every democrat 
in the county and see that he got to the polls. The organization was very efficient 
indeed. 

Question. Was it composed of the same men that belonged to the other ? 

Answer. No,sir; O, no ; it was entirely distinct ; it had nothing to do with it. Some of 
the same men may have belonged to both ; but a great many who belonged to one did 
not belong to the other. The two organizations had no sort of connection at all. As to 
the men who were members of this organization that was formed for the protection of 
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our community, I know but one or two who approaehed me in regard to the matter; I 
have no reason to believe that there were a great many others connected with it. 
Question. Did they have signs of recognition ? 

Ansicer. I think they did at first : but I think that passed away in a very short time. 
I never have reeognized anybody by any sign. 
Question. Did you have passwords ? 

Ansicer. I do not know about that ; I do not think they did ; I think there were 
some sort of sigus ? and that those signs were intended to get these parties together : 
they were intended for use in ease of "the occurrence of this violence whieh was appre- 
hended. 

[The Chairman (Mr. Pool) submitted to the committee the question whether the 
witness should be required to give the names of other jjersons whom he knew to have 
belonged to the organization ; and the committee decided that the question should be 
answered.] 

The Witness. I think you will find that these men know just the same thing that 
I know — no more, and no less. I will mention the name of a gentleman who I think 
ean give you as much information as anybody else in our State, General A. H. Col- 
quitte. 

Question. What is his address ? 

Answer. He is a large planter in Southwest Georgia, but his address is Atlanta. I 
have no hesitation in saying that his testimony upon this point would be precisely 
what mine is ; for I talked with him just before I left Atlanta. I would also give the 
name of General G. T. Anderson. His address is also Atlanta. Those are about the 
only ones I ean speak of positively. General Anderson is a Middle Georgia man. Both 
gentlemen are in Atlanta at this time. 

Question. Can vou not give us the names of some gentlemen in other localities of the 
State ? 

Answer. These gentlemen are from different localities. General Anderson lives in 
Atlanta; but he is a railroad man, and knows every portion of the State. His home 
before he came to Atlanta was in the middle part of the State, below Atlanta. Gen- 
eral Colquitte is one of our largest planters in Southwestern Georgia. His home at 
present is Atlanta. 

Question. Can you give us the name of any prominent member of the association in 
the Savannah district ? 

Ansicer. No, sir, I do not know any there, unless General A. R. Lawton eould tell 
you something about it. I think he could, if anybody eould in that seetion. 

Question. Do yon know any of the county or district chiefs ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Do you know anybody who would probably know about the operations in 
and about Jefferson County f 

Answer. I think General Wright would know more than anybody else; but I do not 
know that General Wright knows anything about it. 

Question. He said he did not. 

Ansicer. I do not know that he did ha ve any knowledge of it at all. The fact is that, 
in my judgment, the organization was a very temporary thing; I do not think it 
existed any length of time at all; I do not think it was ever even perfected. I have 
given you just the intention of the thing as I understood it. I never heard anything 
more about it after that until I talked with General Colquitte, just before leaving 
Atlanta to come here. He had not heard anything about it for a long time. It was 
simply understood among the members of this organization that if the necessity 
should arise, we would unite to put down disturbance, and that we would extend the 
organization if required. But things took a change right away. The elections jJassed 
off, and quiet was maintained all over the State without any difficulty. 

Question. Do you think this organization was not used in the election at all ? 

Answer. Not at all. I think I ean say, with great emphasis, that it was not. The 
truth is, there was no organization about elections. 

Question. You gave as a reason why the organization was secret that you did not 
want to seem to be opposing the United States Government ? 

A uswer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You did not mean to intimate that there w r as in the organization any oppo- 
sition to the United States Government ? 

Answer. Not at all ; on the contrary, the organization was in entire aecord with 
what we believed to be the spirit of the white soldiers of the United States, to main- 
tain the peace, and keep down any collision of races, anything that would tend to 
produce a war of raees. That organization would not have hesitated a moment to 
have united with the United States troops at any time in quelling disorder. That is" 
the feeling we hau\ We would have sent for the United States troops if we had not 
been strong enough. The presence of the military at elections, where they were not 
sent to interfere with (he freedom of the ballot, but simply to keep the peace, was al- 
ways welcomed by our people, /md I think the military now in the State would testify 
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that the citizens have acted in entire accord with them all the time. There were a 
few eases where military men were partisans, and interfered improperly in elections, 
which created a great deal of feeling and bitterness; but in a large majority of cases 
the troops behaved well, and the people were very glad to have them in their midst, 
under the circumstances. 

Question. Why do you think this organization does not now exist in some localities 
in Georgia ? 

Answer. I think I would know it if it did ; I think I would have heard of it. I have 
heard of no such thing anywhere in the State for a long time past. I am satistietTthat 
if anything of the sort were continued, I would have heard something about it. 
And that is General Colquitte's feeling. 

Question. If there was no general head, why should ths local organizations report 
to you ? 

Answer. I think I would have heard of the organization if it continued to exist. I 
am travelling all over the State all the time. My soldiers are scattered all over the 
State; and there is no one of them who would hesitate to tell me anything of the sort. 
As I have said, the organization was confined mainly to the soldiers, so far as I knew. 
It would have been almost an impossibility for the organization to have existed recently 
without my knowledge. 

Question. But it did exist for some length of time ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it existed in the way I tell you — without having any organization 
that I ever heard of or knew anything about. It was just this quiet understanding, 
without any programme further than to keep the peace and preserve order in the State. 
I want it distinctly understood that this organization was intended, by peaceable 
means, not by violence, to prevent a collision of the races. We did not want to have 
in our gftate a war of races — to have our property and onr lives destroyed. We feared 
the peril to our women and children. We felt that we must have some means of 
bringing to bear in an emergency a sufficient moral force in any particular neighbor- 
hood (just as was done in the instance I have spoken of) to suppress anything of that 
sort by the power of influence and of numbers, and, in case of absolute necessity, by 
actual force. , 

Question. During the time that the organization did continue, did yon have any talk 
with yonr soldiers in the different localities of the State in regard to it ? Did they 
mention to you its existence, and talk to you about it ? 

Answer. The same gentleman who posted me on the subject 

Question. I mean the private soldiers of your command. 

Answer. No, sir ; I do not think they did. I do not think it ever assumed any definite 
fchape. I do not think the organization in our State, as generally reputed to exist, 
amounted to anything like what has been represented in the newspapers. 

Question. You do not think it went so far as the newspapers have said ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I know it could not possibly have done so in our fetate without my 
knowing something about it. 

Question. You say that the organization was for the purpose of preventing a rising on 
the part of the colored people against the whites — a collision of the races f 

Answer. It was intended as a y>olice regulation. 

Question. Was there any understanding that there were to be manifestations to 
intimidate the colored people and make them afraid of it in order to keep them down ? 

Answer. O, no, sir; not h$ any means. On the contrary, the very men whom I knew 
anything about as connected with it were the very best friends the colored race had, 
and would do more for them than others — would give them more mouy to help them ; 
they were men who had been among the kindest masters to the negroes. 

Question. You mean when they behaved themselves? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir; and they will do more now to keep up good feeling in the State 
than any men that I 'know. 

Question. Are you sure that in some distant localities (you say that the organization 
extended nearly, if not quite, all over the State) it was not abused to the extent of an 
effort to produce a state of intimidation on the part of the colored people as prepara- 
tory to keeping them from making any manifestation against the whites ? 

Answer. I cannot speak positively upon that subject, but I do not believe it was. I 
have no knowledge that it w r as. I cannot say emphatically and positively that it was 
not, but I do not know of any case of the sort in the State. I never heard of any such 
case. I think it is very likely that in some particular and individual instances there 
may have been some intimida tion, but I do not think that the intimidation came lVom 
this source at all; nor do I think that any intimidation of that kind which did exist 
was comparable in any degree to the intimidation used by the other sULe upon the 
negroes to force them to vote the republican ticket. 

Question. You think the organization was composed principally of soldiers of the 
army ? 

Answer. I think so ; it was, so far as I know. 
Question. Were they armed ? 
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'Answer. No, sir ; O, no. 

Question. Was there ever any movement made to have the organization armed ? 
Answer. No, sir, I never heard of such a thing. 

Question. You spoke of one occasion upon which there was a difficulty between a 
white man and a negro, which was likely to grow into some serious collision, when 
this organization stepped forward and quelled it ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. In what locality was that ? 
Answer. At Albany, Georgia, I think. 
Question. In what manner was that done? 

Answer. I think it was done just by the moral power of the people. 

Question. Do you mean that it was done by a single man or several men ? 

Answer. I think it was done by a number of men. I was not present. General 
Colquitte will be more able to tell you particularly about that. There were no harsh 
measures taken. 

Question. Do you recollect whether arms were used on that occasion ? 

Answer. I do not think there were. My recollection is that the United States troops 
present cooperated. Without knowing that anybody present belonged to any organi- 
zation, the United States troops, I think, cooperated in preventing a collision. The 
testimony with reference to that I have from individuals who were present on the 
occasion, and it was generally understood in our State at the time. I w r as not present 
myself. 

Question. Do you know of any operations of this order, anything which any part of 
the organization did in any portion of the State ? 
Answer. No, sir, I do not. 

Question. Did they ever take any active step of any kind? 

Answer. Not within my knowledge. I cannot say that they did not in other locali- 
ties. I do not know of their doing anything ; I do not know that they did not. I have 
not heard of anything except the particular case that I have spoken of. 

Question. Do 3^011 think that the organization has produced any good effect in the 
State of Georgia ? 

Answer. I do not know that it has done anything one way or the other; I do not 
think it has produced any effect at all, good or bad. 

Question. Have you not heard of bands of disguised men riding about in localities, 
intimidating the colored people and sometimes taking them from their houses and 
whipping them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I have heard of such cases; but I do not know anything of them 
I have heard of such things in the State, but I cannot specify any locality where such 
a thing is even reported to have occurred. The truth is I have been out of the State a 
great deal during the past year — ever since last August ; and I think the main portion 
of these reports relate to matters which are said to have occurred since. That is my 
recollection. I have, as I have already said, heard of disguised men. The only case 
that I know of where parties were captured in disguise was a case in Chatooga County, 
where the parties turned out to be republicans. 

Question. State the circumstances of that case. 

Answer. I do not know enough about it to state any particulars, except that on re- 
turning to my home in Atlanta I merely heard it on the street — and I believe it is 
notoriously true — that these parties were not only captured in disguise, but that they 
had been tried by the courts for some depredations, (I do not even know what the dep- 
redations w r ere,) and convicted. My recollection is that a reward was offered by the 
governor, and that two of these parties were captured in disguise. I do not know how 
many belonged to the party. My recollection is that the reward was paid for their 
capture. There was a good deal of talk about Kn-Klux being in Chatooga County, 
and a reward was offered ; I do not know whether it was for the capture of the Ku- 
Klux generally or for the capture of parties who had committed some particular depre- 
dation; but the offi;r of this reward I believe resulted in the capture of these disguised 
men. I only know about the matter from what I heard upon the street on my return 
to Atlanta ; I never investigated it at all. 

By Mr. Buckley : 

Question. Are you quite sure that those two men were disguised ? 

Answer. I say that is the report on the streets ; and I think it is true ; I have no 
doubt about it myself, though 1 did not see them in disguise — never saw the men and 
never knew their names. The information is as public and current at my home as in- 
formation of any other occurrences that take place in the courts. For instance, when 
you hear that a man has been arraigned and convicted, you take it for granted that 
the report is true without seeing the man himself. It is currently reported on the 
streets^that these two men were captured in disguise, and were known to be reputr. 
licans 
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By the Chairman, (Mr. Pool :) 

Question. Was that in the district in which Mr. Forsyth is the prosecuting officer ? 

Answer. I do not know Mr. Forsyth at all. I know a]so very little about the organ- 
ization of rny State in regard to those particular things. Rome is in that district. 
Judge Wright is from that district. 

Question. Governor Bullock states in a recent publication that of all the State officers 
elected by the people or appointed by himself there are not more than a dozen men 
holding offices (and those offices unimportant) who are not either natives of the State 
or residents of the State before the war and during the war ? 

Answer. I presume that is true. 

Question. Yon think that is true? 

Answer. Yes, sir. There are a great many offices in Georgia, and it would be very 
hard to iind enough of these men to fill the offices. 
Question. You mean enough of the carpet-baggers? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Very few of them were lawyers, and therefore they could not be 
judges ; they did not know anything about law, and could jiot be justices of the peace. 
I want to say for Governor Bullock that I think, so far as he could consistently with 
what he may have construed to be his party obligations, he lias appointed very good 
judges. As I have already said, our people are reconciled to the judiciary that we 
have. The law is now administered there, I think, as well as it is anywhere in tlm 
country. It is the stealing of the public money that is now principally complained of. 

Question. You spoke of not being able to challenge voters at the ballot-box ; there is 
no law against challenging a man when he goes to the registrar to be registered? 

Answer. I think not ; but the registration is entirely in the hands of one party ; and 
in the first election under the reconstruction laws the registration was the means of 
debarring from the exercise of suffrage a vast number of men who ought to have voted. 
There was no appeal at all ; the registrars had power to strike off names by the whole- 
sale, and they did it. 

Question. Did you mean to say that registered voters have the right to vote unchal- 
lenged on the day of election ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I believe that is true; but the trouble is that you cannot chal- 
lenge men who are not registered ; you cannot challenge anybody at the polls, no mat- 
ter where he comes from. You might import a man from Africa and take him to the 
polls, and he could not be prevented from voting, even though not registered. The 
election officers do not stop to examine the registration lists; they let every man vote 
who wants to vote. 

Question. Does the law authorize the voting of any man Who is not registered ? 
Answer. The law forbids the challenge of any man's vote ; but you can prosecute 
afterward a man who votes without being registered. 
Question. For voting? 

Answer. For voting ; but you cannot prevent his voting. For instance, I can go into 
any county of that State on the day of election, and, if I am willing to risk a prosecu- 
tion, I may vote for a county officer, although I am no resident of the county. No- 
body can prevent me from voting, except those who manage the polls. 

Question. Is it not their duty to prevent any man voting who is not on the registra- 
tion books ? 

Answer. I suppose it is ; but they do not do it. 

Question. You mean to say, then, that if a man votes without being registered he 
. violates the law and renders himself liable to prosecution ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. A man might violate the law in any other way, if he chose to take the 
chance of prosecution ? 

Answer. Of course ; but that does not save the election at all. So far as the election 
is concerned, it is' too late to prosecute a man after his vote is received and counted, 
though you may punish him personally. 

Question. Are not the names of those voting taken down as they vote? 

Answer. Yes, sir. There are plenty of illegal votes now on the records. 

Question. That record of those actually voting would furnish a very good means of 
contesting an election, as you would have a list of the registered voters and also a list 
of all who actually voted ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; but we have carried the State notwithstanding that ; and we do 
not care any tiling about challenging when we have got a large majority of the legis- 
lature. 

Question. In case of necessity you might contest in that way ? 

Answer. We might contest if there were any hope of accomplishing anything; but 
with the whole power of the State government against us, it would not do'auy good to 
contest. Our people have been discouraged about that sort of thing. We have tried 
it pretty heartily. We had a case where a party was put .in an office by changing the 
votes after they had all been counted, and the' lists made out and sent to the officer 
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appointed to receive them ; the vote was changed on affidavits of parties that they had 
not intended to vote in a particular way. 

Question. You assume that your political adversaries would violate law, and fairness, 
and everything else ? 

Answer. Well, we have pretty strong evidence of that fact. 

Question. Douhtless some would; but do you think the rule is universal? 

Answer. O, no, sir; I do not think there would be a wholesale refusal to hear us; I 
mean to say, however, that we would institute prosecutions under very decided disad- 
vantages. 

Question. Is there no legal machinery by which you could have a hearing ? 

Answer. O, yes, I think so. As I have told you, there were quite a number of 
negroes arrested in the city of Atlanta for having voted illegally ; but when we had 
carried the election nobody cared anything about that matter. If we had not carried 
the county, the contest would have been made beyond all question. 

Question. And the mode of conducting the election as prescribed by law gives you a 
facility in the contest by providing lists of registered voters, and also lists of those 
who actually voted, so that you can compare the two lists ? 

Ansivei\ Yes, sir ; that is true. 

Question. There is no law against objecting to the registration of a man when he 
goes and offers to be registered ? 

Answer. No, sir ; but the registration is going on for months ; and nobody can stand 
there during all that time to keep men from registering improperly. The registration 
was going on for a year or two years. In fact it commenced before Governor Bullock 
was elected; and it has been going on ever since. Hence the registration list is never 
watched at all. 

Question. Are not the registration lists open for the inspection of the public ? 

Answer. O, yes, sir. 

Question. They are public records ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. If you should find upon the registration lists the name of a man not enti- 
tled to register, could you not make a complaint to the registrars ? 
Answer. We tried that in the first election, but we never succeeded. 
Question. You had a right to do that % 

Answer. Yes, sir ; w r e had a right to apply to the registrars ; but the registrars who 
registered the principal part of the voters in Georgia, were men who paid no regard at 
all to law. I will say that very emphatically. They struck off men at their mere 
discretion ; and there was no appeal to any superior authority. 

Question. I am not speaking as to the personnel of the registering officers; but simply 
inquiring whether the law enabled you to bring the ease before them? 

Answer. Yes, sir; we have the right to go to the registrar and say, " You have taken 
my name off, or put this man's on, when you ought not to have done so." 

Question. And you may bring evidence before him to show that he has erred ? 

Answe)\ Yes, sir, of course; but the difficulty was that it did no good. 

Question. You mean to say that the registrars did not act according to law, and 
according to honesty ? 

Answer. That is the point. 

Question. The trouble is not in the law itself? 

Answer. No, sir. The law for the registration in Georgia was different from the 
election law. 

Question. Your election law T provides that no registered voters shall be challenged ? 

Answer. The Law is that there shall be no challenging ; whether a man be registered 
or not, you cannot challenge him. You cannot say to the election officers, "This man 
is not registered, and therefore must not vote." Under that law it is an offense to 
challenge. 

Question. Was not the provision of that law that there should be no challenge of 
an " elector ?" Was not the word " elector " used ? 
Answer. I am not positive about that. 

By Mr. Blair : 
Question. That is not the case with the Alabama law. 
Ansiver. I do not think it is the provision of the law of Georgia. 
Question. Was it net the conviction of many persons in Georgia that that law w r as 
passed with the purpose of carrying the election by fraud? 
Answer. That was the universal conviction. 

Question. Was it not understood that the Attorney General of the United States 
went down there and volunteered to frame this law ? 

Answer. It is believed that the draught of the law was furnished by him; that is the 
general impression in the State of Georgia. 

Question. He was there at the time ? 

.Answer. He came there and made a speech to the legislature of Georgia— a very bitter 
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speech, as we thought, and very unnecessary. It was a speech calculated to do a vast 
deal of harm in Georgia. Almost everybody deplored it, I think — sensible republicans 
as well as democrats. 

Question. I will read two sections of the election law of Georgia, and you can see 
whether they correspond with your recollection : 

' ; Section 7. In addition to the duties now prescribed by law for the managers of 
elections, it shall be the duty of said managers to preserve order at aud near the polls; 
but they shall have no power to refuse ballots of any male person of apparent full age, 
a resident of the county, who has not previously voted at the said election. 

" Section 8. They shall not permit any person to challenge any vote, or hinder or 
delay, or interfere with any other person in the free and speedy casting of li Is ballot." 

Answer. That is the precise provision I referred to a while ago, as having discouraged 
our people. They believed that it in fact opened the polls to anybody from any quarter 
of the globe to come there and vote, without regard to his qualifications ; that there 
was no power to prevent the voting of any person who might offer his ballot. 

Question. Was it not the general conviction that this law was passed by your legisla- 
ture with the purpose of carrying the State by fraud ? 

Answer. That conviction w r as so general at first that it entirely discouraged our peo- 
ple, so that they felt there was no use in making any effort to carry the State. That 
was the feeling all over our State immediately after the }mssage of the law ; and it 
took a vast deal of effort on the part of a few energetic meu to get our people to make 
any effort at all. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Pool :) 
Question. But notwithstanding that, you did succeed in carrying the State ? 
Answer. O, yes, we carried it very handsomely, and we did it by electioneering with 
the negroes beforehand. 

By Mr. Blair : 

Question. And you succeeded when the republicans had all the election officers in 
the State f 

Answer. Yes, sir ; all of them. Why, sir, there are a large number of negroes in 
Georgia who, in spite of all the influences brought to bear upon them, vote the demo- 
cratic ticket. We have in our State democratic clubs composed of negroes. In some 
places they are strong enough to maintain their position in that way. 

Question. Against the violence of the other side ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, against the violence of the other side. Negroes, in some localities, 
have regular democratic clubs. I think there is a very large one in Savannah. A vast 
deal of electioneering in our State was done by young men who took buggies, carriages, 
and wagons, went all over the county getting negroes, and brought them to the polls, 
and voted them. 

By Mr. Buckley : 

Question. Those colored democratic voters voted without any difficulty in your last 
election, did they not ? 

Answer. O, yes, sir ; but some, as I said, refused to vote on account of what was said. 

Question. You never knew of any actual violence committed upon negroes voting or 
wishing to vote the democratic ticket ? You knew of nothing more than threats ? 

Answer. No, sir, I have never known any actual violence ; I have heard of instances of 
the sort. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Pool: ) 
Question. Suppose a man should have challenged another, alleging that though regis- 
tered he was not in fact a qualified voter ; would there have been any penalty for the 
challenge ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; a direct penalty; the man making the challenge would have 
-suffered the consequence of a violation of the law, and I think the penalty is fine and 
(imprisonment. 

Question. My attention has been called to the fact that there is no penalty provided 
'in the law for challenging. 

Answer. I think you will find there is a penalty. Any challenge is a violation of tho 
law. I apprehend that if I had gone to the polls and challenged a negro's vote, I 
would have been arrested, prosecuted, fined, and imprisoned. I believe I would have 
been charged with a misdemeanor in violat ing the election law ; that the courts would 
have sustained the charge and convicted me of a crime. I have no sort of doubt of 
that. 

Question. Have yon known any voters to be challenged in tho State of Georgia since 
the passage 1 of that law ? 
Answer. None at all. 
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Question. Practically, then, there is no right of challenging votes on the day of the 
election ? 

Answer. There is none so far as I know ; and I think there is none. 
Question. What was the war debt of the State of Georgia at the close of the war ? 
Answer. I cannot tell you ; I have not looked into the statistics on that subject. 
That war debt was all repudiated. 

Question. It was not repudiated by your people ? 
Ansiuer. O, yes, it was. 

Question. It was repudiated by an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Answer. It was repudiated by our people in convention, under Andrew Johnson's 
administration. 

Question. That was done under the instructions of the' Government ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. I think we would have paid it if left to ourselves, or at least tried 
to do so. 

Question. The odium of refusing to pay it was not on your shoulders? 
Answer. Not at all. 

Question. The command not to pay it came from a sui>erior power ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You spoke of the turning of a number of men out of the Georgia legislature 
upou an allegation that, after taking an oath before the war to support the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, they had been implicated in one way or another in the rebel- 
lion. Were not colored men turned out of that legislature simply because they were 
colored men ? 

Answer. Not out of that legislature. They were turned out of the first legislature, 
which was elected at the same time as Governor Bullock. I believe that was the main 
ground urged for reconstructing us. They were turned ont on the ground assumed by 
the recognized leader of the republican party in Georgia, Governor Brown, who 
throughout his canvass gave the opinion that they were not entitled, under the consti- 
tution of Georgia, to hold offices. It was upon the constitutional ground solely that 
they were turned out — not because they were colored men. The democrats in the 
legislature were strong enough to exclude the negroes, who were upon trial, from the 
right of voting upon their own cases. Their right, under the constitutional provision, 
to hold seats was tried, and they were declared not qualified to act as members. That 
view was sustained, as I have said, by Governor Brown, the leader of the republican 
party. That legislature was subsequently reconstructed. The only legislature that we 
have elected since is the present legislature, which has not yet assembled. 

Question. General Terry proceeded to purge that legislature ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. The democrats lirst purged it of the negroes ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And afterward General Terry purged it of those who, before the war, had 
sworn to support the Constitution, and who had been engaged in the rebellion ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. So that there were two processes of purging the legislature— one by the 
democrats, and the other by General Terry ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. In the first process of purging, the colored men were put out by the demo- 
crats ; and tjiey did not allow the colored men who were elected to vote on that ques- 
tion ? 

Answer. No, sir ; they were on trial. In Congress I believe a man cannot vote upon 
his own case when the question of his right to a seat is on trial. 
Question. Did they try them all at a time ? 

Answer. They tried the general qnestion as to whether negroes were entitled to hold 
office. 

Question. Did they not make a single case in the first place upon the right of one 
member ? 

Answer. I do not now remember about that ; I was not in the State at the time. 

Question. Was there any other mode of doing it except by trying the question upon 
the case of the first colored man whose name was called? 

Answer. I think that was the method — that oue man was put upon trial. The gen- 
eral result was that the question was decided that all negroes were ineligible to office. 

Question. The first case decided the question as to all the others? 

Avswer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Now, upon that first case they did not allow the other colored men who 
had been elected to vote ? 

Answer. I do not know as to that. You are asking me to suppose a case which I do 
mot know existed at all. I was not in the State while the trial was in progress. 

Question. I ask yon as a lawyer whether there was any mode known to the law by 
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which such a question could be tried before the legislature save the one I have 
indicated ? 

Answer. No, sir ; not if one member only was on trial. But I think you will find, 
upon examination of the records, that all the negroes were put on trial for their seats 
at one time. The question was simply whether a certain class of men were entitled to 
hold their seats under the constitution of Georgia. 

Question. The legislature decided that colored men could not hold their seats in that 
body, and turned them all out ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they seat white men in their places ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. The minority candidates ? 

Answer. They seated the men who were entitled, under the constitution, to the seats. 
Under the constitution of Georgia, whenever an ineligible person receives the largest 
number of votes, the next highest candidate, if eligible, takes the office. 

Question. Is that the law of Georgia ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. A case was stated here yesterday — I think, perhaps, by Judge Wright — 
where a man was seated in the senate to fill the place of another who had died % 
Answer. Yes, sir ; I think I remember such a case. 

Question. From the manner in which that case was stated it looked like rather a 
flagrant case of usurpation. If the seuator who had died was not eligible, would the 
minority candidate have been entitled to the seat ? 

Answer. I think that if the senator who died was not eligible the other man was 
entitled to his seat. 

Question. The fact that the first man had died would make no dhTerence as to the 
title of the second man f 

Answer. I think not. But I think it would be too lato to adjudicate his case after 
his death, if he had been duly installed. 

Question. But this case was passed upon by General Terry at the time he did the 
purging. 

Mr. Blair. Not till after the death of the senator. 

The Chairman, (Mr. Pool.) But it was done by General Terry at the time of the sec- 
ond purging'. 

Witness. I think that snch a case would come under the provision of our law, 
which provides for a new electiou in the case of the death of a member. I think the 
supreme court would so decide. As you have put this question to me as a lawyer I 
wish to say, that though I commenced the practice of law when I was quite young — 
fifteen years ago — I have not practiced for somj years past, and I cannot uudertake to 
give more than my general idea upon such a question. I do not pretend to be a law- 
yer now. My impression is that in case of the death of a party who has held the seat, 
the supremo court of the State would decide that the provision for cases of death would 
be applicable ; that it would be too late then to adjudicate the question of the eligibility 
of the deceased person. I only give that as my impression. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Pool :) 

Question. You mean to say that the right of a minority candidate, which, of course, 
would be an absolute right, would be divested by the death of the majority candidate, 
even though the latter was ineligible. 

Answer. I think so, under the law, if the majority candidate had been installed, aud 
had died before any decision upon the question of his eligibilty. 

By Mr. Blair : 

Question. Under the constitution of your State, who is the judge of the qualifications 
and elections of members of the legislature ? 

Answer. The legislature itself. But they were not allowed to judge in this case. 
That is where the usurpation really was. That is the gist of the whole question. 

Question. What authority had General Terry to interpose his judgment in the matter? 

Answer. We thought he had no authority at all, even under the reconstruction law. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Pool :) 

Question. The question as to the authority of General Terry is a separate question; 
but admitting him to have possessed the power which he assumed, had he not authority 
to go ahead and purge the legislature according to law ? 

Answer. Of course. • 

Question. Whether General Terry wrongfully assumed jurisdiction is a separate and 
distinct question which has nothing to do with this particular case, anymore than any 
other which might arise with reference to the qualifications of members. 

Answer. I think that even the legislature itself could not have gone behind the fact 
of the man's death. If he was sworu in as a member, and died before the question of 
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his eligibility had been determined, then I think that the provision of law with refer- 
ence to supplying the places of members who die would have been the potent one. 

Question. Were you ever a member of a legislative body? 

Answer. Never. 

Question. Is not the ordinary practice in legislative bodies that the man who holds 
the certificate is first sworn in, and the contest between him and his competitor is 
determined afterwards ? 

Answer. I believe it is. 

Question. Would the death of the sitting member, before the contest was decided, 
divest the legal title of the contestant, supposing his title to be a good one ? 

Answer. I should say it would under the provision of our law (it is very distinct) for 
supplying the places of deceased members. I think the burden of proof would be all 
on the other side. The sitting member is to be considered as the rightful member, 
unless, in a contest to which he is a party, he is shown not to be entitled; aiid as he 
cannot be a party after his death the question cannot be adjudicated at all. That is 
the point I make. 

Question. Is there any express statute of your State upon that particular question * 
Answer. No, sir; I think not. 

Question. You are only stating your general judgment of the law? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did I understand you to say that there is noAV great feeling against.the 
Government of the United States in consequence of the usurpations which, as you 
claim, were put upon your people by General Terry ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I did not put it in that light. I said there was no opposition to the 
Government of the United States at all ; but that the alienation — I think that is the 
word I used— that the alienation from the Government has beeu increased. There was, 
of course, alienation during the war and after the war. I think that alienation has 
been increased by the course of the Government of the United States towards the 
South. 

Question. And the course of General Terry ? 

Answer. When I say " the Government," I mean, of course, all the departments of the 
Government. 

By Mr. Blair : 

Question. Do you not make a distinction between the Government itself and its 
administration ? 

Answer. I refer to the party in power. As to the Government of the United States, 
as we understand, there is no feeling of hostility against it. In other words, there is 
no disposition to get away, and to have nothing to do with the Government. . 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Pool :) 
Question. You do not pretend to say that the people of Georgia would not have pre- 
ferred to have established the confederate government ? 

Answer. Not by any means ; they would have proferred it very much. 
Question. They would prefer it now if it were possible ? 

Answer. I think they would, I am satisfied they would, in view of what they con- 
ceive to be the wrongs that have since been done them. And that is what I meant to 
say, that that feeling has been intensified. 

Question. You mean the feeliug of preference for the confederate government? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it has been intensified by the course of the administration toward 
the. people of Georgia. I want to be distinctly understood on that point. There is, of 
course, no anticipation of anything of that sort; we have sense enough to understand 
that thing is all over. 

Question. Judge Wright analyzed the question by distinguishing between two kinds 
of loyalty: one, the loyalty of obedience to force which cannot be overcome ; and the 
other, loyalty of the heart. 

Answer. Well, I do not think the people of Georgia could be indnced to take any 
violent conrse towards the Government. I believe they are law-abiding, and are 
willing to submit to and recognize the authority of the government. But I think that 
whatever of affection for the Government, in virtue of old associations, was left in 
them after the war, could have been cultivated by a different course from that which 
was adopted, whereas that feeling has been diminished by the course which has been 
pursued towards them. That is the distinction I want to make. 

Question. According to some of the testimony before us, your people thought that the 
Government of the United State* observed very bad faith in **espect to the surrender 
at Appomattox ; that it did not carry out what were understood to be the terms of 
that surrender ¥ 

Answer. On that point I want to say that the people of the South appreciate, I think, 
very fully and very justly the conduct of General Grant in protecting, so far as he 
could, the soldiers who surrendered there, when there was all this talk about punishing 
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for "treason," &c; but I think that the bad faith was in this: The conduct of the 
Federal army, officers and soldiers, from General Grant down, at Appomattox Court- 
Housc, led our people to feel that a liberal, generous, magnanimous policy would be 
pursued toward them. They felt that they were at liberty to construe that conduct 
into a pledge, as it were; and as the sort of policy which that conduct apparently 
pledged has not been pursued towards us — as the policy has been one of distrust in- 
stead of liberality and magnaninmity, our people feel that the faith which was 
pledged to them has been violated — not so much in letter as in spirit, if I may make 
that distinction. We do not claim that we had any written pledge from General 
Grant and his army, any further than that we should not be disturbed, so long as we 
obeyed the laws. 

Question. The supposed pledge w r as a deduction from the kind manifestations on the 
part of General Grant and his army ? 

Answer. It was a deduction from the manner in which the whole surrender was con- 
ducted, the spirit of the correspondence and the general impression conveyed by the 
communications between the officers of the two armies. 

By Mr. Blair : 

Question. Do you not think that you were "disturbed" when you were deprived of 
political rights ? 

Answer. That is the point I w^as coming to. We felt there was a moral obligation 
arising from the circumstances I was stating;* we had no written pledge except thai 
contained in our paroles; and wo think that that written pledge itself has been broken 
in the fact that we have been deprived of rights which we had inherited — which be- 
longed to us as citizens of the country. In that particular our people feel that tho 
Government has not kept faith with us. We have been disfranchised. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Pool: ) 
Question. Do you refer to the right to hold office, which is now taken away by the 
fourteenth amendment of the Constitution of the United States ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. / 

By Mr. Blair : * 

Question. And the right to vote, which was taken away by the reconstruction act ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. But as to the right to vote that has been fixed by the constitution 
of Georgia. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Pool :) 

Question. The right to vote is not denied by the Constitution of the United States? 

Answer. But many of us are denied by that Constitution the right to hold office. 

Question. Did the spirit of kindness manifested by General Grant, his officers and 
men, have any influence in inducing your surrender; or was that kindness shown to 
you after your surrender was effected "? 

Answer. It was shown by the correspondence itself before the surrender and also 
after the surrender. The greater impression was made after the surrender. 

Question. Had it anything to do with producing the su render ? 

Answer. O, yes ; that correspondence had a great deal to do with the surrender. I 
think that a large proportion of General Lee's army would have cut its w r ay out, or 
been captured or killed, but for the manner in which General Grant wrote to General 
Lee. I think that but for the manner in which the correspondence was conducted by 
General Grant, General Lee would not have surrendered. He might have been cap- 
tured; but we would certainly have had more fighting. On this subject I speak of 
what I know. It was my fortune to be present at the last council of war, the night 
before our surrender. General Grant's correspondence was submitted to us and we 
discussed it. In that correspondence he said, ** I ask nothing except that the army lay 
down their arms and return to their homes." We supposed that that was to be an end 
of the matter ; that there would be no further conflict or bitterness stirred up and no 
farther discriminations against us. 

Question. You do not suppose that any further fighting would have been of any 
avail ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I think it probable that I could have gone through with my com- 
mand ; I had made a pretty good commencement. 

Question. Would it have been of any avail to the cause? 

Answer. No, sir; we would have lost the cause in the end without doubt. I think 
that if General Grant had demanded an unconditional surrender on that occasion, 
there would have been some heavy fighting ; and I think we would have got out. But 
I do not think it would have amounted to anything ultimately. We would have gone 
to the mountains and probably fought a year or to two longer. 

Question. Yon do not think you would have refused to surrender simply for the sake 
of securing to men who are now under disabilities the right to hold office ? 
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Answer. O, no, sir; those questions of course had nothing to do with it. We never 
anticipated that any man would be denied that right. 

Question. You probably recolleet the effect produced upon the southern people by the 
declaration of President Johnson that " treason was to bo made odious and traitors 
punished ?" 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was there any apprehension that there would be executions for treason ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; there was an apprehension of that sort. We did not believe we 
eould ever be convicted of treason before the courts of the eountry ; I do not think a 
man in the South believed that. There was a fear that some of us might be hanged, 
but we never believed that before any legitimate court of the country on a fair, 
houest trial for treason, we could be convicted under the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Question. You mean a eourt of law ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. But there was an apprehension that there would be executions? 
fc Answer. O, yes ; very serious apprehension. 

Question. Did not the southern people feel very considerably relieved when it was 
found the Government would not go to that extent ? 

Answer. O, yes, sir ; we never had any sort of apprehension of a conviction for trea- 
son by a court of justice. W T e did not believe that the act of secession was treason. I 
do not believe it now. I do not expect ever to believe it. I never expect to advocate 
any more secession ; I have given that up ; but I do not believe it was treason. 

Question. You did not believe it was treason when you originally advocated it ? 

Answer. No, sir; and I do not believe it to-day; I never expect to believe it. 

Question. Was there not an apprehension among the southern people that there 
would be some confiscation of landed property 1 

Answer. Yes, sir. But all that ax)prehension arose, mark you, when Andrew Johnson 
commenced his eourse. 

Question. And there was a very great feeling of relief when it was found that that 
was not going to be resorted to by the Government ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. * 

By Mr. Cobukn : 

Question. In the first part of your testimony you spoke of certain troops having 
robbed an old man, and threatened to "pin him to a pine tree." Do you state that as 
having been done by the authority of the commanding officers ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I have no idea that it was. I meant that it was the act of indi- 
vidual soldiers — those negroes of whom I was speaking. I mentioned that in explana- 
tion of the feeling that was stirred up between the two races. 

Question. Did you testify as to the number of negroes on the Georgia coast? 

Answer. No, sir; I did not, except as to the proportion of the negroes to ths white 
population in that region. 

Question. How many of these ignorant coast negroes do you think there are ? 

Answer. I do not know how many. 

Question. Have you any idea how many thousands ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I have not. I have no conception. 

Question. In another part of your testimony you said, I believe, that the negroes would 
have been peaceable, but for the interference on the part of certain white men ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. I believe you also said that there was great kindness and love between the 
negroes who had been slaves and their former masters & 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you say that was a general rule ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And the feeling continued after the war ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. But you say there is a different feeling now? 

Answer. 0, no, sir : I do not mean to say that there is any bitterness towards the 
negro in our State. I have given instances of great kindness towards him. 
. Question. Alter the negroes had been enslaved, and whipped, and punished, and never 
paid for their labor by their masters — after this had been for years the condition of 
themselves and their ancestors — do you think that when they became free there was, 
in spite of all this, a feeling of love, and kindness, and confidence on their part, to- 
wards those men who had held them in slavery ? 
Answer. I know there was. 

Question. Then in view of those facts, do you think there was any ground for reason- 
able apprehension on the part of the whites that the negroes would do violence to 
vtheni after the war was over ? 

Answer. None in the world, if the negroes had been left to themselves. But there 
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was a great deal of apprehension exeited, because these ignorant people were excited 
and deluded by those who professed to be their friends, and who used, in order 
to influence them injuriously, the fact that they had been a part of the forces that had 
given the negroes their freedom. In that respect there was a great deal of ground for 
apprehension. 

Question. Is it not reasonable to suppose that there was very much more danger from 
the negroes during the war,, when the white men were away from their homes engaged 
iu the army, than there over was at any time afterward ? 

Answer. O, no. 

Question. You think there was no danger during the war, when the mass of the white 
men were away and their families were left at the mercy of the negroes ? 
Answer. Nobody felt any apprehension at that time. 
Question. Why was not apprehension felt then? 

Answer. Simply because we knew that the negroes and the whites felt kindly toward 
each other ; that the negroes were attached to their homes and their masters. The 
cruelty which was reported as being inflicted on the negro during his slavery never 
existed, except in rare instances. The negroes, as a general thing, were always better 
fed, better clothed, and more kindly treated, in my judgment, than any other laboring 
population in the -world. I think that this fact was the secret of the feeling between 
the negroes and their old masters. There were individual instances where men did 
behave very cruelly toward their negroes, as there are individual instances where 
men have behaved cruelly toward their white employe's. But these were individual 
cases ; and the law provided for their punishment. 

Question. Do you think the negroes, as a general rule, did not object to being held in 
slavery ? 

Answer. I think there never was a time when they would not have been glad to be 
free. 

Question. Do you not believe that they considered the deprivation of their freedom 
as the most serious wrong that could be put upon them by any human being? 

Answer. O, no, sir. I have talked to them about that in my speeches since the war. 
In canvassing since the war I have addressed crowds of negroes from the stump, and 
have carried them with me on this subject. So far from their being embittered*toward 
us ou account of their former enslavement, I have reasoned with them, and have had 
them agree with me en masse upon this point : that the southern white man was not 
responsible for the enslavement of the negro ; that the negro was not brought to the 
South by any act of the southern white man ; that he was imposed upon us, as in the 
case of Virginia, in the teeth of the southern man's protest. And I have said to them, 
u When our money had been paid for you and your ancestors, the act of these northern 
people was to take you away from us without returning to us our money." I have 
illustrated the matter to them in a homely way, by asking them whether it would be 
right that a horse they had bought, should, while he was well treated and serving them 
faithfully, be taken away from them. That illustration, together with the point that 
we were not responsible for the introduction of the negro among us, was sufficient to 
satisfy the negroes with whom I talked. They had sense enough to see the force of my 
argument, and they see it now. 

Question. Do you think that thought made them happy during their condition of 
slavery ? 

Answer. Not at all. They did not think anything about it. They were happy 
because they were treated kindly ; and I only meant to show that the negro never 
harbored the ill-will which it has been supposed he would naturally feel toward those 
who held him in slavery. If the negroes while slaves were whipped and cuffed, fed on 
cotton seed, and neglected and abused in every way, why did they not kill our families 
during the war, or when the Federal armies were marching through our midst, why did 
they not follow those armies ? We never had any apprehension from the conduct of 
the negroes until unscrupulous men came among them and tried to stir up strife. But 
lor such men we never would have had any trouble with the negro, and would not 
have any now. We can get along forever with the negro, loving hirn, and having him 
love us, if you will just take away these " carpet-baggers." 

Question. Are you willing to swear that if the negroes differ from you in politics, if 
they take strong republican grounds in opposition to the democrats, you can get along 
peaceably with them in Georgia ? 

Answer. I am willing to swear until I am gray that the negroes and the white people 
can live together in Georgia peaceably and happily if they are not interfered with. 

Question. In spite of political differences, such as divide the republican and the dem- 
ocratic party ? 

Answer. The political differences would not exist under the circumstances which I 
suppose. The negroes would be largely democratic if you would let them alone. I 
have spoken from the same platform as republican speakers to the negro population ; 
I have said to them, " The tobacco you chew, the food you eat, is taxed just as much 
in proportion as mine is taxed." Not ten days ago a negro who voted against me for 

I 
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governor, said to me in Atlanta, "I voted against you for governor; but I am now 
beginning to have some property in the State ; I have bought a little house : and I am 
now going to vote with the people that have the property." That is the feeling in the 
State. The negroes are getting to feel that their labor is a part of the property of the 
State. I do know that the people of Georgia will vote the negro population whenever 
we are left to ourselves. 

Question. Is it not your ground that if all the white men who are republicans were 
driven away, and if the negroes would all agree politically with the democrats, you 
could have peace in Georgia ? 

Answer. We certainly can if the negroes vote the democratic ticket, and we can if 
: they vote the republican ticket. I venture to say that on my plantation there were 
'not at the last election three of the fifty negroes who voted the democratic ticket ; yet 
I could go there and sleep on that plantation, with no white person there but myself. 
They would gather around me and talk until 12 o'clock at night if I would stay up 
with them. 

Question. Does that induce you to believe that they would voto the democratic ticket ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I think they would vote that ticket as the effect of the arguments 
which have been used upon them. 

Question. You said something about the negroes not being subjected to anything like 
terrorism. Have you not heard of a great many outrages in the last election, which to 
a great extent prevented negroes from voting ? 

Answer. No, sir. I do not know that such cases have not occurred, but I say I have 
never heard of any. 

Question. I would like to call your attention to a few facts. Did you evei know of a 
place called xYppling Court-House, Columbia County? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you ever hear of any white democrats there, with knives and other 
weapons, driving away negroes from the polls when they were attempting to vote at 
the last election i 

Answer. I never heard of it ; it may have occurred. 

Question. You were running for governor at that time ? 

Ansiccr. No, sir ; not at the last election. 

Question. When did you run for governor ? 

Answer. When Governor Bullock was elected, two years ago. 

Question. Did you never hear of any colored men being run away from the polls at 
that place by the use of dogs ? 

Answer. No, sir. I reckon that never occurred ; I never heard of it. The location is 
in General Wright's neighborhood, a long way from Atlanta. It may have occurred ; 
I do not know. 

Question. Are you acquainted in Burke County? 

Answer. Only very slightly ; that is still further otf. 

Question. Do you know whether any negroes were run off from the polls in Burke 
County at the last election? 

Answer. No, sir ; I do not know that I ever heard of any. 

Question. You never heard that more than twenty-five negroes in one gang were run 
off and not allowed to vote? 
Answer. No, sir ; I never heard of it. 

Question. Did you ever hear that the republicans were intimidated so that on the 
second day .of that election a large number of them staid away from the polls ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Or after the second day ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I never heard the particulars about the election in that portion of 
the State. 

Question. Did you ever hear of men being shot at the election in Columbia County ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You did not hear of negroes being intimidated by shots fired at them at the 
court-house, and driven away from the election? 
Answer. I never heard of it ; it may have occurred. 

Question. Did you ever hear of white men beating colored men at that election, in 
Columbia County ? 

Answer. I do not think I ever did. I have heard general rumors about disturbances 
in that part of the State. I do not know whether they were at the election or some 
other time. 

Question. Did you ever hear of a crowd getting around the polls at that election in 
Columbia County so that the republicans could not get up to vote? 
Answer. I never heard anything about the election there, in any shape or form. 
Question. You have heard of Sparta, Hancock County ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you ever hear anything about disturbances at elections there ? 
Answer. Not at elections; I have heard of disturbances. 
4 
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Question. At the last election ? 

Answer. No, sir. , 

Question. Did you ever bear of officers of the election being arrested and taken away 
from the polls, and not allowed to hold an election ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I heard something of that. They were arrested, I believe, at the 
instance of Mr. Stephens, and were tried, I think. 

Question. Did you- hear that some fifteen hundred colored republicans were not allowed 
to vote at that election ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I did not hear it. 

Question. Did you hear that the democrats were armed there with more than one hun- 
dred guns, and intimidated the negroes ? 

Answer. No, sir; I did not hear anything about the matter, except what I have 
stated — that Judge Stephens had the managers of the election arrested for fraud. That 
is all I ever heard about it. 

Question. Did you hear that they were not allowed to go back and hold the election, 
but were taken away ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I never heard anything about that. 

Question. Did you ever hear of <a place called Louisville, Jefferson County ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you hear of any disturbances at the election there, by.which men in 
large numbers were not allowed to^ote? 
Anstoer. No, sir; and I do not believe it, either. 

Question. Would you believe it upon the sworn evidence of witnesses? 

Answer. It would depend upon what sort of witnesses they were ; if they were reliable 
men I would believe it. 

Question. If they were black men would you believe it? 

Answer. Some black men I would believe and some I would not. 

Question. What is the presumption in regard to black men telling the truth or not ? 

Answer. The presumption is that if a black man is not interested in any way in the 
matter in question, he will tell the truth. 

Question. Is it the presumption that if he is interested he will swear to a lie ? 

Answer. No; I do not know that that presumption prevails at all; I would believe 
more readily a white man than a negro, if the white man were the more intelligent; 
but I' would believe an intelligent negro, of good character, more readily than I would 
a white man who bore a bad character. The weight of testimony depends altogether on 
the character of the individual testifying. I think, as a rule, negroes are less scrupulous 
in giving testimony, because they are more ignorant; I do not think they are worse as 
a class than anybody else. % 

Question. Are you acquainted in Washington, Wilkes County? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you hear of a riot which occurred there immediately before the election, 
and of intimidation of negroes so that they were in large, numbers prevented from 
voting ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question.' Did you hear that they were prevented in any number from voting ? 

Answer. No, sir; the impression I had in regard to Wilkes was that the negroes did 
vote, and voted the democratic ticket ; I think that Wilkes County polled as heavy a 
vote at that election as usual. 

Question. Did you never hear that a large number of negroes were intimidated from 
voting the republican ticket ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you not hear that there was a man killed there and another wounded? 
Ansiver. No, sir; I never heard of anything of the sort. 

Question. You have not heard of a man by the name of Harris being killed, and two 
men, whose names were Katlilfe and Washington, being wounded, at the depot a day or 
two before the election ? 

Answer. No, sir ; it is probable it may have occurred without my knowledge ; I never 
heard anything about it. As I said a while ago, I have been, since the election for gov- 
ernor, a good deal out of the State. Iu addition to what occurred within my own knowl- 
edge, I have merely the general impression that the election was very fair; I think 
Governor Bullock stated that it was as fair an election as ever occurred in Georgia. 

Question. Do you or do you not say that the colored people ot Georgia are capable of 
self-government, and ought to have the right of suffrage ? 

Answer, Well, sir, I would not take away the right of suffrage from them ; if I had 
my way, I would favor a qualified suffrage for the negro. 

Question. Would you allow those ignorant negroes on the coast to vote? 

Answer. No, sir ; I would not. 

Question. How many would you exclude; what sort of a test would you apply 1 
Answer. I would have a test of some sort as to intelligence. 
Question. What test would you ajmly to them ? 

22 a 
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Ansiver. I would not require them to read ; but I would require as a test a certain 
amount of intelligence ; I hardly know bow I would get at a standard ; I have never 
tbougbt on that subjeet. 

Question. You have been testifying to-day in relation to the ignorance of those coast 
negroes. 

Answer. I say very emphatically that I would exclude those people. 
Question. You could not exclude them by a geographical line ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. What test would you apply ? 

'Answer. I would require them to have a certain amonnt of intelligence, which should 
be decided in some way ; I would not favor reading as a test, because if you required 
that, yon would exclude nearly all the negroes of Georgia, and a great many white men. 

Question. Would you favor a property qualification ? 

Answer. No, sir; I do not think I would ; but I would test their intelligence in some 
way or other ; there might be an examining board, or something of that kind. 

Question. Is there any better test of intelligence than reading and writing? 

Ansiver. No, sir ; and I would very certainly bring them up to that position in time, 
but I would not require reading and writing as a qualification at present. Indeed, I 
do not know that I would vote at present to change the election law in Georgia at all. 
When I speak of requiring some sort of qualification, I mean I would have it take effect 
some time in the future. I have never thought until this morning as to what kind of 
a test should be required, and therefore I am not prepared to give a precise answer on 
that point ; but I can say that I would not vote to disfranchise the negroes in Georgia 
as a class. 

Question. You seemed a while ago to have made up your mind that it was very bad 
policy to allow those ignorant negroes to vote. 

Answer. No, sir; when I was speaking of those negroes on the coast I was not think- 
ing of that ; I was simply showing the danger which might arise by allowing such a set 
of people to be deluded and incited to mischief. My testimony on that point had no 
reference to voting at all. 

Question. Do you or do you not regard the admission of those negroes to suffrage as 
a good thing, and one proper to be doue? 

Answer. Well, sir, I would not have permitted them to vote if I had had the say-so 
about it ; I would have opposed it. I would not, however, exclude them now that 
they have got the right. 

Question. Would you apply the same test to white men as to negroes ? 

Answer. I would have any law of Georgia on this subject apply equally to both raees. 
My general impression — this is only a theory of my own — is that voting is too general 
in this entire country. That is my conviction ; I never expeet, however, to advocate 
any law to carry out this general idea. 

Question. What qualification would you require ? 

Answer. I do not know ; I have not thought particularly about the question ; but I 
think that republican government would be safer with fewer voters. I have that gen- 
eral idea, that it would be better to do something — I do not know what. It would 
require a great deal of thought and deliberation to determine that questions 

Question. You said something about jurors. Do you say that, as a general rule, whites 
and blacks serve together on juries in Georgia ? 

Answer. O, yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know that to be a fact? 

Answer. I have seen blacks and whites on juries together. 

Question. How often ? 

Answa\ I have never seen any juries often. 

Question. Where did you ever see a black man on a jury ? 

Answer. I think I have seen them on juries in Atlanta. 

Question. Are you sure of it ? 

Ansiver. No, sir; I am not. 

Question. Do you not know it is the general practice in Georgia not to put colored 
men on juries, on the ground that they do not come up to the test of intelligence and 
capacity required by the law ? 

Answer. I do not know what is the general practice there ; I have very little knowl- 
edge on that point, because I do not now practice law, and have not for ten or fifteen 
years. 

Question. Yon said something about rapes having been committed upon white women 
by negroes. Do you mean to say that there are a large number of such rapes ? 

Answer. O, no, sir ; but one case of rape by a negro upon a white woman was enough 
to alarm the whole people of the State. 

Question. Did you ever hear how the man was punished who committed that rape oi 
which you spoke f 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you never hear that he was caught and burned alive? 
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Answer. No, sir ; I cannot even put my finger on the specific case. I was speaking 
simply of the general feeling iu the State ; I was accounting for the feeling of insecurity 
which we had ; I was giving the impressions which were upon the minds of our people. 
I was not at that time trying to give specific facts. 

Question. Did I understand you as saying that republicanism in Georgia consists in 
dishonesty, the creation of disturbance, and the commission of villainies of every sort? 

Answer. I did not say that ; I said these " carpet-baggers" did that. 

Question. Are the " carpet-baggers" alone guilty of dishonesty and villainy and polit- 
ical scoundrelism ? 

Answer. 0, no ; I expect there are a great many thieves belonging to the democrats. 
I spoke of the general administration as one of robbery. 

Question. You limit your testimony to that statement? Yott do not say that repub- 
licanism in Georgia means dishonesty, the creation of disturbances, and the perpetration 
of villainy? 

Answer. I said that the "carpet-baggers" created disturbances in Georgia, but I said 
at the same time that there were some republicans in Georgia who opposed that as 
much as anybody. 

Question. What disturbances have the "carpet-baggers" ever created? 

Answer. They arrayed the two races against each other; the effect of their teachings 
did that. 

Question. Do you believe that the negroes would not have voted the republican ticket 
but for those men ? 
Anstve)\ I do. 

Question. Do you say that thev were so ignorant as not to know who had liberated 
them? 

Answer. I say that when the white men returned home from the army and told them 
that they were free— that while they had not wanted them to be free, they would sus- 
tain them in their freedom — the negroes believed them to be honest, because they had 
never found them anything else. 

Question. Did not the negroes know that they were free before the white men came 
back from the army after the surrender and told them of their freedom ? 

Answer. A large number did not, and hardly knew it when they were told. 

Question. Do you suppose there are any of them there that do not know it yet ? 

Answer. No, sir; I suppose that every negro child in America knows now that he is 
free, if he is old enough to know anything. 

Question. You think, then, they did not find it out for certain until you told them ? 

Answer. A great many did not. 

Question, What proportion do you think found it out? 

Answer. I should suppose probably a third of the negroes in the State — it may be 
not that many. 

Question. Do you not know it to be a fact that ninety-nine out of every hundred of 
the negroes in this country are, in political feelings and principles, essentially republi- 
cans, and will never, under present circumstances, knowingly or willingly vote the 
democratic ticket ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I believe that exactly the reverse is true. The carpet-baggers told 
them that if the democrats got in power they would put the negroes back into slavery; 
that is one way in which disturbance has been created. They told them, on the other 
hand, that if the republicans were put in power, they would give them forty acres of 
land. 

Question. Did many of them believe that ? 
Answer. Lots of them believed it. 

Question. Did you ever hear any carpet-bagger say that ? 

Answer. No, sir ; but the negroes have said that they did tell them that. Four hun- 
dred out of every five hundred negroes will tell you that they were promised something 
of that sort. 

Question. Do you think that the belief in that promise still retains the colored men 
in the republican ranks ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I think that the bitterness inculcated by the carpet-baggers retains 
them. 

Question. Did that promise create any bitterness against the democrats ? 

Answer. Certainly it did. . * 

Question. Would it not be natural for the negroes to be bitter against the men who 
made that promise and failed to keep it ? 

Answer. I say that is one reason why we are now voting the negroes in Georgia. 
They are now falling away rapidly from the republicans on account of violated prom- 
ises. 

Question. How many have you voted ? 

Answer. We have voted a great many ; in some counties we have voted a large ma- 
jority of them. In Houston, where I think there are twenty-three hundred negroes, 
we voted, I believe, nearly two thousand of them when I was a candidate. 
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Question. How many of them were compelled to vote the democratic ticket, by in- 
timidation ? 

Answer. None, I think. They were purchased by baeon and such things as that. 
Question. They were hired to vote the democratic ticket ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; a great many of them were hired, if you call that hiring. I am 
speaking of the election when I was a caudidate. 

Question. Do you think that most of the negroes can b.o hired to vote the democratic 
ticket ? 

Answer. A great many of them can be hired ; and I know a great many white men 
who can be bought in the same way. 

Question. Do you not think it is easier to buy up black men than white men to vote 
he democratic tieket ? 

Answer. O, yes ; 1 do. It. is mueh easier to buy up an ignorant man than an intelli- 
gent man. I do not think the intelligent negro is more easily bought than the white 
man. 

Question. You stated that the alienation between the whites and the negroes has 
been increased since the war. I want to know in what respect it has been increased? 
Answer. I told you it was increased by these men of whom I spoke. 
Question. How? 

Answer. By telling the negroes that the democrats wanted to put them back into 
slavery. These carpet-baggers would say to the negroes, " We freed you in spite of the 
armies and power of these southern men, who, if they get you in their power again, 
will put you back into slavery." That is one way in which it was done. Again, the 
negroes would be talked to in this way : " Here is a man living in a fine house ; he has 
large traets of land ; you have worked for him ; your sweat has given him this prop- 
erty." 

Question. Do you not think that the negroes understood very well that if the south- 
ern confederacy had succeeded they would have been kept in slavery? 

Answer. There is no doubt about that ; we tell them that every day. I have told 
them that a hundred times on the stump. 

Question. And they believed that you were in favor of keeping them in slavery ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; but I have told them at the same time, " Now that you are free, I 
will defend you in your freedom as long as anybody." I say that to-day the people of 
Georgia would not vote the negro back into slavery, even if the United States Govern- 
ment were not in existence. 

Question. 1 )o the negroes feel grateful to the- white democrats in that country for 
freeing them ? 

Answer. No, sir ; they do not ; but they feel grateful for the kindness that was shown 
them before they were free, and the kindness which has been shown them since. I 
venture to say that according to the amount of property in the community the negroes 
ean raise more money in Georgia to build a school -house or a church than they cau 
anywhere else in this country. 

Question. Have you good churches for negroes ? 

Answer. A great many. 

Question. How many negro churches are there in Atlanta? 

Answer. A number of them — three or four, I think. Each denomination, probably, 
has a ehurch. 

Question. What is the size of these churches ? 

Answer. They are about as large as any other ehurches. They are not so fine, of 
course, as the white churehes. 

Question. About how much would the best negro churches cost? 

Answer. I have no idea ; I suppose from 'eight hundred to two thousand dollars, 
though that is only a matter of judgment. I am not a builder, and I cannot estimate 
mich things. But they are very comfortable houses. I helped to build one in Decatur; 
I subscribed to it just before I left ; I subscribed first to pay for the land. I live at the 
little town of Deeatur, just outside of Atlanta ; and I believe the white people of 
that settlement paid for the land entirely. I was then applied to for a subscription 
for the church building, to which I and almost everybody else in that community con- 
tributed. 

Question. You testified in relation to a certain organization w T hich you said was for 
the purpose* of self-defense. Did you or did you not intend to say that, in the absence 
of troops, whole neighborhoods might have been slaughtered ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; it could have been done, I think. 

Question. What neighborhood ? 

Answer. Anywhere in the negro belt of Georgia. 

Question. Do you think that was a possibility in view of the disposition evinced by 
the negroes ? 

Answer. It was possible if they had the disposition : I am talking about the physical 
possibility. 

Question. Are you willing to swear that the negroes in any portion of Georgia were 
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feo ruthless and cruel that they would have risen up and slaughtered whole neighbor- 
hoods of white people ? 

J newer. I know, as I have stated again and a^in, that they would not do anything 
of the kind if they were not instigated by bad white people. But there was no telling 
what an ignorant i>opulation could be made to do by men who were perfectly unscru- 
pulous. That was the apprehension. 

Question. Please specify the neighborhoods in Georgia where the negroes could have 
been so instigated by white men. , 

Answer. I would say the whole of Southwest Georgia, to begin with — every county 
from Macon down. 

Question. What class of barbarities could they have been made to perpetrate at the 
instigation of the carpet-baggers ? 

Answer. I do not think they could be made to perpetrate any now, for I think they 
have grown into better sense. 

Questioiii You said that they could have been, at some time. 

Answer. I said the apprehension was that they might be instigated to this thing. I 
never believed that the negro, left to himself, had any disposition of that sort. On the 
contrary, I have stated from the beginning to the end of my testimony, and I will 
state it now again, that the negro in Georgia, if left to himself, would have had the 
most kindly feelings toward his old master, from the day he was emancipated to the 
present time. And that kind feeling will continue forever, if these bad men are re- 
moved from them. 

Question. I understood you to give it as your opinion that whole neighborhoods 
might have been slaughtered but for the troops. 

Answer. I say still that it was a physical possibility ; and it was a moral possibility, 
in view of the instigations of these bad men ; and nothing in the w T orld but the kindly 
feeling these negroes entertained for their old masters prevented that sort of thing. 
If the sort of teachings given to these people in Georgia had been carried out to their 
legitimate results, the negroes would have slaughtered whole neighborhoods. 

Question. What prevented these teachings from being carried out to their legitimate 
results ? 

Answer. The kindly relations that existed bet ween the two races, and the forbearance 
of the white men. 

Question. In view of what you have just said, are you willing to say that there was 
any reasonable ground for ax>prehension on the part of the white people ? 

Answer. I say there was reasonable ground for apprehension. There is reasonable 
ground for apprehension in one of these factories at the North, if a man goes there 
who has been instrumental in doing avast deal of good to a poor class of people, and 
if he undertakes to use for improper purposes his influence over them, and to instigate 
them to acts of violence by citing the fact that they have been badly treated. In that 
way people of that class may be excited to do a vast deal of harm to any neighbor- 
hood ; and I do not think any sensible man would ever take any other view. 

Question. You say that upon that apprehension of danger this organization was 
founded ? 

Answer. Yes, sir,* I do. 

Question, In what year was it founded? 

Answer. I do not know; I think it was in 1867 or 1868, or along there; it may have 
been in 1866. 

Question. Did I understand you to say that it prevailed over the whole State % 
Answer. No, sir; I supposed it did ; I did not know w r hether it did or not. 
Question. What office did yon hold in it, if any ? 

Answer. I did not hold any office. I was spoken to in regard to holding an office, 
but I never held any. The organization never was perfected, as I have already stated. 
Question. In regard to holding what office were you spoken to? 

Answer. I do not know that it is necessary to answer that question unless you insist 
upon it. 

Question. I insist upon an answer. 

Answer. I was spoken to as the chief of the State. I said very emphatically that 
upon that line I could be called on if it was necessary. But the organization never 
was perfected, and I never heard anything more about it after that time. 

Questio7i. How did that organization propose to punish offenders ? 

Answer. I never heard anything about any punishment at all. 

Question. What did you propose to do — to act on the defensive ? 

Ansicer. Do you mean in resisting aggression? 

Question. Yes, sir. 

Answer. Entirely so. 

Queition. Suppose the black men had committed an outrage on the white people, 
what did you propose to do ? 
Answer. We had no programme or definite line of policy, except for defense. 
Question. Did you not propose to do something with offenders or violators of law ? 
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Answer. It was not with individuals we were dealing ; what we apprehended was a 
general uprising of the negroes, and a collision of the two races. We had no pro- 
gramme whatever with reference to individuals. I never heard of any such thing. 

Question. Do you know of any men who organized in hands of any number ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I do not ; I never made any inquiry. The occasion I have mentioned 
is the only time I was ever approached on the subject. I never heard anything more 
about it until I talked with General Colquitte the other day. 

Question. Have you given all the names you can in connection with this organization ? 

Ansiver. I have given the names of all those who know anything about it, I think. 

Question. I would like to have the names of some other persons in different counties. 
Do you know whether Mr. Toombs belongs to it ? 

Answer. I do not know. 

Question, Mr. Stephens ? 

Answer. I do not think so. 

Question. Mr. Du Bose ? 

Answer. I do not know. 

Question. Do you know whether Judge Wright belongs to it? 

Answer. I do not know ; I suppose he would tell you. I never heard of him in con- 
nection with it. I do not know that General Colquitte belongs to it ; but I inferred 
from the conversation I had with him that he knew just about what I knew in regard 
to it. That was the reason why I gave you his name. 

Question. When you surrendered, did you not think you had been guilty of rebellion 
and treason ? 

Ansiver. No, sir ; I never had any such idea. 

Question, Did you not think that you were amenable to the law ? 

Answer. No, sir; not a bit of it. 

Question. As a matter of fact, did not the people of the South understand that they 
had been guilty of rebellion and treason, and were amenable to the law f 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. That was not the impression on the public mind of the South? 

Answer. Not a bit of it. I do not believe there was an intelligent man in the South 
who believed then, or believes to-day, that he was guilty of treason, or anything that 
smacked of treason. 

Question. Do you say they had no apprehension of being punished ? 

Answer. Not until after the programme was set up here to punish them. 

Question. As a fact, do you not think that the people down there regarded their im- 
munity from trial and punishment, the restoration of their property, and their protec- 
tion under the law, as manifestations of great clemency on the part of the Government 
to men who had been fighting four years to destroy it ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I do not think so. As I said a while ago, there was a feeling of relief 
when it was decided that the Government would not proceed as was indicated at one 
time by President Johnson. But I want to say that the people of the South, while 
they acquiesced entirely in the abolition of slavery, and while they would not restore 
;t to-day — (not one man in a hundred, or five hundred, or a thousand, as I believe, would 
vote for its restoration) 1 — while that is true, they have felt that there was a marked 
distinction between the position of this Government in freeing the negroes and turning 
them loose upon the country and the position of Napoleon Bonaparte when he refused 
to turn loose the serfs of Russia in order to gain conquest. They thought, if the negroes 
were to be free, it would have been better to have adopted a programme of gradual 
emancipation. In that they would have acquiesced readily. 

Question. You said something about the treatment extended to the rebel soldiers at 
Appomattox. As a fact, was there not surprise on their part that they were treated so 
well by our forces ? 

Answer. O, yes, sir ; I stated that. 

Question. Had there not been a general impression through the South that these 
northern soldiers were a cruel, ruthless, and unprincipled set .of fellows, who would 
perpetrate all sorts of outrages ? 

Ansiver. I do not think there was any such impression with regard to the soldiery as a 
class ; there was a feeling that there were men who followed the army, and who were 
not by any means the highest type of soldiers, who would be guilty of all sorts of 
violence. Those were the men in regard to whom apprehension was felt. But the 
southern people never apprehended any great violence at the hands of the army. 

Question. In view of all these facts, are you not ready to say to-day that there was 
a very serious misapprehension in the minds of the southern people as to the charac- 
ter, intentions, and wishes of those who stood by the Union ? 

Answer. Misapprehension in what respect ? 

Question. As to their supposed desire to injure and destroy the people of the South. 
Ansiver. During the continuance of the war there was a feeling of that sort. There 
was a vast deal of bitterness ; and I apprehend it existed on both sides. There cannot 
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be a great war without much bitterness on both sides. The misstatements and mis- 
apprehensions naturally arising on the part of both armies, create antagonism. 

Question, Was there not an agreeable surprise in that respect on the part of the sol- 
diers who surrendered ? 

Answer. That fact does not need to be drawn out by cross-examination. I stated 
emphatically in my direct testimony that we were agreeably surprised. 

Question. Was the feeling anything more than that of agreeable surprise? 

Answer. I have said in a dozen public speeches, which are on record, that the course 
of the Federal Army toward the confederates was not only magnanimous and gener- 
ous, but even deferential. 

Question. That being the ease, you say as a matter of fact that there was in the con - 
ditions of surrender an understanding, either expressed or implied, that the soldiers of 
the rebel army should 'go home, and that they and all the southern people should be 
restored at once to all civil and political rights, the same as if no war had taken place? 

Answer. We did not hinge our belief on that fact alone. 

Question. Were you deceived by the kind and gentlemanly treatment extended to 
you by the Union soldiers? Were you, by their conduct, led to do anything that you 
would not otherwise have done? 

Answer. I do not understand the question. 

Question. Do you and your people think that the Government has been guilty of per- 
fidy and bad faith ? 

Answer. The Army was not. 
Question. W T as the Government ? 

Answer. I will tell you what we think about that. We think that if the soldiers on 
"both sides had been allowed to settle this difficulty, there would be good feeling in 
this country to-day. We think it is the men who were not in the army Who have in- 
stigated the bad faith. 

Question. On what do you base that belief? 

Answer. On the measures prosecuted against us since the war — disfranchisement, &c. 

Question. What reason have you to believe that the soldiers of the Union do not ap- 
prove the measures of reconstruction ? 

Answer. I think it is possible that many of them do ; but our belief is, that those who 
do approve of that sort of thing have been led to take a different course from what 
they naturally would ; that their sentiments have been perverted since they left the 
army. That is the feeling now in the South. It may be a mistake. The other day, in 
a sx)eech at Memphis, Tennessee, when there were on the stand a large number of con- 
federate soldiers, and a number of the first men in the country, I declared that if the 
sentiments of the Federal Army had been as potential at home in peace as had been 
their arms in war, we would long since have seen the end of this trouble. I believe 
that to-day ; and 1 do not want to believe anything else. I believe that if it had not 
been for men who were not in the army at all, we would long since have gotten rid of 
this trouble in the country, and there would have been none of the present bitterness 
and alienation. 

Question. As a citizen of this free American republic, are you willing to affirm the 
proposition that the armies that may have been arrayed against each other in civil 
strife should settle all questions of policy arising out of the war; or do you think 
that it is better to settle such questions by legislation ? 

Ansicer. I am not speaking of the propriety of such a mode of settlement in general ; 
I am only illustrating what I understand to be the sentiment of the Army as contrasted 
with that of the men who were not in the Army. 

Question. You make that the basis and groundwork of this disaffection toward the 
Government ? 

Answer. I do most assuredly ; but I say that if the parties who had the right under 
the Constitution to settle these questions had pursued the liberal line which was indi- 
cated to us at Appomattox Court-House, we would have long since have ceased to 
have any trouble, turmoil, or turbulence in this country. That is the conviction of 
our people to-day. 

Question. Do you believe that if that had been done your people would generally 
have joined the republican party or accorded with the action of that party ? 
Answer. No, sir ; I do not. 

Question. What do you mean, then, by saying that you would have peace and har- 
mony ? 

Answer. I believe that if the South had been restored to the Union, her State gov- 
ernments recognized, her people left enfranchised as they were, we would have had 
none of the ill feeling that now exists. 

Question. Do you say that, because of those things, these outrages are now perpetrated 
upon negroes ? 

Ansicer. No, sir; that matter has nothing to do with the outrages ; I have never said 
anything of the sort. I do not know anything about any outrages; I am talking about 
the feeling that is entertained. 
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Question, I want to know how these feelings whieh you speak of as having been 
created are evinced. 

Answer. There is no evincing of them ; I am simply talking about the feelings en- 
tertained among our people. They are not evinced at all. Our people are a law- 
abiding people ; and while they may not like the way things are going on, they are 
not going to try to set them right by violence. 

Question. Yon speak of your people as a law-abiding people ; have you heard of any 
oatrages in your State by disguised men ? 

Answer. I have heard of them ; but I do not know anything about them. 

Question. Do yon believe that they have been committed in large numbers recently? 

Answer. I have no doubt at all that outrages have been committed by disguised men ; 
I believe the fact as I would believe anything else from public report. 

Question. Do you, then, continue to say, as you have said heretofore in your testimony, 
that everything is peaceable and lovely in Georgia ? 

Answer. I say that there are as few disturbances in Georgia as in any State of the 
Union. 

Question. Suppose that in a single State there should be within a year as many as 
twenty-live eases of outrages perpetrated upon citizens by disguised men, with no- 
body punished for the offenses, and no legal means taken to punish the offenders ; 
would you say that such a State would be in a condition of order and quietude? 

Answer. I expect there have been five hundred outrages in New York in the same 
time. 

Question. By disguised men ? 

Answer. I do not know whether there have been any disguised men there ; but I 
have no doubt that disguised men would be punished as quickly in Georgia as any- 
where in the world, if they could be captured. And I do not believe that any such 
offences in our State have gone unpunished by any connivance of our people. 

Question. You are swearing to a state of law and order and peaee in Georgia 

Answer. I am emphatically. 

Question. And I call your attention to the proclamation of Governor Bullock, in which 
he cites twenty-live eases of some of the most outrageous and diabolical crimes, and 
offers rewards for the arrest of the criminals. I want to know whether, in view of 
that fact, you are willing to say under oath that there is in Georgia a state of order 
and good administration of law t 

Answer. In the first place, I do not believe that one-half of those alleged outrages were 
perpetrated ; and of those that were committed I believe a large proportion were per- 
petrated by members of Governor Bullock's own party. I state a fact which I believe 
as firmly as I do my own existence, when I say that a very large proportion of the out- 
rages committed in Georgia ha ve been committed by that party for the sole purpose of 
making a political advertisement. 

Question. Do yon refer to outrages perpetrated by disguised men ? 

Answer. I do. I believe that a large proportion of them have been perpetrated by 
disguised men for the purpose of making political capital at Washington ; I have no 
more doubt about it than I have of anything in the world. I know the senti- 
ments of my people, and I know that they are as much opposed to any outrages of that 
sort as any people in your State or anywhere else. Any man — I do not care who he is, 
I do not care how offensive he or his sentiments may be to our people, or how bit- 
terly he may have denounced our people — can travel in every nook and corner in the 
State of Georgia with as perfect safety as you can travel from here to New York. 

Question. On whom have these outrages been perpetrated as a general thing ? Have 
they not usually been perperated on colored men ? 

Answer. In some instances they have. In some cases colored men have perpetrated 
them upon colored men. 

Question. Have they not been perpetrated upon republicans ? 

Answer, Yes, sir; and by republicans too. 

Question. In how many instances by republicans ? 

Answer. I do not know ; I only know of some cases of that kind. I believe that the 
Case in Columbus was perpetrated by republicans. 

Question. Do you believe the same as to any other case ? 

Answer. I think that the killing of Adkins was perpetrated by parties who had no 
political animosities at all against the man ; I mean nothing of that kind was the mov- 
ing eause ; I do not know whether it may not have had some influence in the matter. 
But I believe the moving cause of his death was purely a personal matter ; a matter of 
general report down there in that neighborhood. 

By Mr. Buckley : 

Question. You spoke generally of the plantations upon the coast, the negroes there, 
and their excessive ignorance. I wish to ask you whether there is any special cause 
for that excessive ignorance .? 
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Answer. I think it arises from the fact that they have been brought up with scarcely 
any contact with the whites, as very few whites lived at all upon those plantations. 

Question. Those rice plantations were regarded as unhealthy and malarious ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. As to the peculiar dialect of those negroes, I think it is a remnant 
of their old barbarism. 

Question. And you think it clings to them because they have not had it rubbed off, 
as it were, by contact with the whites ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are there any schools in that section of the State ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir ; they are improving in that respect. One of the first schools in that 
section was built with lumber from ray mills. 

Question. You spoke of the kindly feeling existing between the races during the war. 
What change took place between the relations of the races immediately after the close 
of the war, and before the reconstruction acts were passed ? 

Answer. The change w r as a gradual one. At first the old relations did not seem to be 
disturbed. In a great many places the oJd hands continued to work upon the planta- 
tions, as many do up to this day. When the negroes began to realize the fact of their 
freedom, there was a change, a disposition to migrate about, to go from one State to 
another. In that way there was a good deal of disturbance of the labor of the country, 
but no disturbance of the peace. 

Question. They behaved very well for the first year and a half or two years after the 
war? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they behaved first-rate ; their conduct was generally commended 
by our people. They did not work very well. There was a disposition to hunt and 
use firearms, and all that sort of thing ; but it did not amount to a very great deal. 
They have been improving, I think. They have been improving in labor.' Certainly 
they improved np to the introduction of this element I have been speaking of. 

Question. About what time did that disturbing element appear in its greatest force ? 

Answer. I think not until the elections came on. I do not think that it manifested 
itself until the elections took place for our convention. My recollection is tfiat the 
election for the convention took place in 1867, and the meeting of the convention 
in 1868. 

Question. That was about the time that the disturbing element seemed to exert its 
greatest force ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. About what time did the Leagues appear in your State ? 

Answer. Prior to that, I think — a little before those first elections. I have no posi- 
tive knowledge, mark you, on that subject; I only give the general impression. 

Question. Yon think, however, that it was after the passage of the reconstruction 
act of March 2, 1867? 

Answer. I reckon it was ; I rather think so. I am not clear on that point. 

Question. You think the Leagues disappeared about two years ago? 

Ansicer. I have not heard anything about them since. 

Question. About what time did the organization of which you have spoken as designed, 
for defensive purposes make its appearance ? 

Ansicer. It was subsequent to the appearance of the Leagues, and subsequent to the 
beginning of the elections; I think it was in 1868. 

Question. What disturbing effect did the expulsion of the negroes from the legislature 
have upon the relation of the two races in Georgia ? 

Answer. I think it had an injurious effect. 

Question. Upon both races? 

Answer. Well, I think it made a bad impression on the negroes at the time; but it 
has since been explained as being in accordance with the position taken by the leading 
republicans in the State. The question was a constitutional one entirely. I think 
its effect was altogether temporary, and did not amount to anything serious. 

Question. Do yon think that the negroes looked upon that at first as a deprivation of 
a right ? 

Answer. I think they did. 

Question. And therefore it would have a tendency to array them somewhat against 
the white element ? 
Answer. There is no doubt about that. 

Question. You have contrasted the policy of the Government in its military action 
with the action of Congress in the reconstruction policy. How did your people regard 
the reconstruction acts ? Did they look upon them as hostile toward them — as evincing 
a disposition on the part of the Government to debase the southern people and deprive 
them of their rights? 

Answer. Well, I may say, with all. candor, that they did construe the fourteenth 
amendment as an effort to humiliate them. That was the impression in the South, and 
that was really the cause of more feeling than anything else. They thought it was au 
effort to humiliate men who ought to be regarded as honorable. 
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Question. I speak more particularly of the reconstruction policy, which conferred 
suffrage upon the negro. How did your people regard that ? 

Answer. They were very much opposed to it. They thought it had policy to admit 
the negroes at once to the exercise of suffrage, 

Question. In speaking of the qualifications of voters, you said that if the question 
had been left to you, you would not have conferred suffrage upon the blacks at that 
time? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Would you have made color a disqualification at that time? 

Answer. I would most certainly. Not on account of color, but on account of the col- 
ored voters' want of qualification. 

Question. You would have limited the disqualification to the colored people, or would 
you have included the whites f 

Answer. I would have limited it at that time to the colored people, because the whites 
were already enfranchised. I would not have disfranchised any of the white race; 
but I would not have introduced the black race at that time to the exercise of suffrage. 

Question. What effect had the reconstruction acts upon the negro mind in your 
State ? 

Answer. I think they inclined the negroes favorably toward the republican party. 
Question. The negroes looked upon those acts with favor ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; I think that as a class they did. 

Question. And the white people rather looked upon them with disfavor? 
Answer. A great many of the negroes did not care a picayune about voting for a 
long time. 

Question. But in general they looked upon what was known as the Sherman bill with 
favor ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; though I do not think they knew much about it. 
Question. And the white people looked upon the measure with disfavor? 
Answer. That is true. 

Question. Do you not think that right there was a cause of alienation and bad feeling 
to some extent between the races ? 

Answer. I think that had something to do with it; but I do not think it was com- 
parable to the direct efforts of which I have spoken. 

Question. Without that condition of things, do you think the disturbing element of 
which you spoke would have had the effect complained of, considering the comparative 
fewness of those " carpet-baggers " in your State, who, I suppose, did not number more 
than a thousand or two thousand ? 

Answer. Well, I ought to have said a while ago that I include in this disturbing 
element not only the " carpet-baggers," but some of our own people; I ought to have 
added that. 

Question. In view of the condition of things we have just been considering — the fact 
that the white people generally opposed the reconstruction acts, while the colored 
people accepted them with favor — do you think it would have been possible for any 
small body of northern men, or others, to have created all the disturbance of which 
you speak ? 

Answer. Not all. I think they could have created a great deal of it. 
Question. But in view of the action of Congress, you think they had more power to 
operate ? 

Answer. There is no question about that. 

Question. I have noticed that in your testimony you seem to attribute, as others have 
done, the largest amount of this disturbing influence to a few men. They must have 
been very potent to have created all the disturbance which you attribute to them. 

Ansiccr. They are. 

Question. But you think the necessary condition existed in the acts of the Govern- 
ment, which acts you were opposing ? 

Answer. Precisely. Those men exercised an additional potency from the fact that we 
had opposed the emancipation of the slaves, and that they belonged to the party which 
had emancipated them. 

Question. Did not the fact that you opposed the voting of the negroes have a great 
deal to do with it ? 

Ansicer. O, yes; a great deal. The distinction I draw is that these efforts consisted, 
not in legitimate arguments to convince the judgment of the negroes, but such teach- 
ings as were calculated to instill into their minds hatred of the white race. We do not 
complain of an appeal to the negroes' sense ; for we have all discussed political ques- 
tions with them throughout the State, in public assemblages. What we complain of 
is the style of appeal which has been made to the negro, and the evident creation in 
his mind or heart of animosity. We did not object to arguments designed to convince 
the negro's judgment. 

Question. How many men in your State do you think are disqualified from holding 
office by the fourteenth amendment ? 
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Answer. There is an immense number; I cannot make an estimate; I sLould say- 
there would be fifteen or twenty thousand — twenty thousand, I reckon ; that is merely 
a guess, of course. 

Question. Do not the republicans of your State generally favor the removal of disa- 
bilities ? 

Answer. All of them do, so far as I know ; I do not kuow of anybody in the State 
who opposes such a measure. Without knowing from actual conversation tho opin- 
ions of leading republicans in the State, with the exception of a few with whom I have 
conversed, (Governor Brown among others,) my impression is that all the members of 
that party are in favor of the removal of disabilities. 

Question. You spoke of the receipts of the State road. I wish to inquire whether 
those receipts have not been diminished very much recently by the fact that very im- 
portant competing lines have been opened within the last two years ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I think not. 

Question. What would be the effect, upon the State road, of the opening of the road 
from Cleveland to Dalton, Rome, and Selma, tapping the other road at Dalton f 
Answer. That road has only recently been completed. 
Question. It has been in operation nearly a year. 

Answer. That will reduce the travel on the State road very considerably ; but it will 
have very little effect upon the freights, from which are derived the heaviest receipts 
of the road. The principal receipts of the road are on freights from the West ; and these 
have been exceedingly large during the administration ©f the republican party in 
Georgia. 

Question. But have not your freights to a great extent passed through Atlanta and 
down into Alabama ? 

Answci\ Yes, sir ; but yon must recollect that this party has been in power since 1868 ; 
and the road of which you speak was only completed last year, so that it has had no 
effect upon the general receipts of the road, except within the last few months. 

Question. There has been some testimony in regard to the election at which you were 
a candidate. Is it your opinion that that was a fair election ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I do not think it was. I think the election was fairer than the reg- 
istration which preceded the election. I thiuk the election in the main was as fair as 
elections usually are. I do not think any elections are perfectly fair. I never saw an 
election where there was not buying of votes. I believe that is done everywhere in 
this country. 

Question. Do you think that by a fair count you were really elected by six or eight 
thousand majority ? 

Answer. Well, sir, that is a matter of some delicacy with me, and you must pardon 
me for not speaking upon it specifically. I will say that some votes were changed 
after the election returns were made out. 

Question. What do you think in regard to the fairness of the count ? 

Answer. The count was entirely in their hands ; we knew nothing about it. 

By Mr, Beck : 

Question. As Mr. Buckley has asked you a question in regard to whether in your 
opinion you were fairly elected, I thiuk I must insist that the question be answered. 
It seems to mo a perfectly proper question. 

Answer. Well, in my opinion, I was elected by the fair votes of the State. 

Question. By how much majority? 

Answer. I think by several thousand. 

Question. Do you think that in counting out the votes, you were deprived of six or 
eight thousand votes? 

Answer. I think I was deprived of a great many votes before the returns were sent 
to Atlanta at all ; I know of a large number of cases where I was deprived of votes in 
that way. There was an effort made to have the thing corrected in various counties — 
nearly every county of the State ; but nothing could be accomplished. We could not 
get at the votes ; the ballot-boxes were entirely iu the hands of the other party, and 
were kept by them. We had, I believe, evidence from their own managers of the bal- 
lot-boxes that numbers of votes were taken out after the election was over and either 
changed or destroyed by the managers of the election. I think we had testimony to 
that effect in Savannah. In one case — and I remember an effort was made to have 
the thing corrected— a number of votes were changed after the votes were counted, 
the returns made out, and I believe sent to Atlanta. 

By Mr. Buckley : 
Question. Who made out the returns at the capital ? 

Answer. The returns in the different counties were made out by commissioners in 
the counties, and were sent to Mr. Hurlburt, at the capital, who was the general 
manipulator of that sort of thing. 

Queston. Do you think Mr. Hurlburt manipulated the returns? 
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Answer. I hope yon will not press that question. I feel free, however, to speak of 
the returns from the counties. I was about to mention one particular case (and there 
were many similar cases) where the county had gone for me and the other democratic 
candidates, and the votes were allowed to be changed after they had all been counted, 
upon the affidavit of parties that their votes were intended for the other candidate. I 
went to the authorities and said, "I cau get fifty thousand votes of that sort very 
quickly. If you are going to change the votes actually cast on the strength of affi- 
davits taken afterward, I can go and buy up any number of votes all over the coun- 
try." 

Question. Did you not think it worth while to contest the result of the election ? 

Answer. I did not, because (I hardly expect people to believe me when I say so) I did 
not want the office, though I did contest the matter to some little extent. I did not 
think the effort would have amounted to anything, nor did our people think so. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. Reference has been made in your testimony to the fact of the legislature of 
Georgia being twice manipulated, once, as it is charged, by the democrats in excluding 
the negroes, and the second time by General Terry. I desire to ask you whether or 
not many of the leading republican lawyers of the State did not construe your code to 
exclude the colored man from office ? 

Answer. The question depended upon the provision of the constitution in adopting 
the code ; both were construed in this matter ; and Governor Brown, who is now the 
chief justice of Georgia, and who is considered one of the best lawyers we ever had, 
took the position emphatically all over the State that the negroes could not hold 
office ; and I believe that the best lawyers of his party agreed with him. 

By Mr. Buckley : 
Question. Was that question submitted to him and his court ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

• Question. Was it not subsequently submitted ? 

Answer. I believe it was ) but Governor Brown in his canvass, which was prior to 
any action of the legislature, and prior to any judicial decision, took that ground. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Question. Do you remember whether or not some of the republicans in the legislature 
agreed with the democrats in the view that negroes were not eligible to hold office, and 
so voted ? 

Answer. O, yes. 

Question. Some of the leading republican members construed the law in that way ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you remember that the legislature of Georgia passed, immediately after 
the decision oft hat question, the following resolution ? 

u Whereas it is believed that a judicial decision of the question of the colored man's 
right to hold office in Georgia under the constitution now in force would restore the 
State to her proper position in the Union, a^d give quiet throughout the State ; and 
whereas said question is one which the courts of the State can properly take cogni- 
zance of; and whereas we, the representatives of the people of Georgia, are unwilling 
that any effort should be spared on our part to bring about a state of peace and hap- 
piness to the people and a settlement of that important question, . 

" Be it therefore resolved by the senate and houst of representatives of Georgia in general 
assembly convened, That a case, involving the right of the colored man to hold office, 
shall, as soon as the same can be properly brought before the supreme court of the 
State, be heard and determined by said court ; and we believe that the people of the 
State will, as they have heretofore always done, in good faith abide the decision of the 
highest judicial tribunal of the State whenever so declared." 

Answer. That resolution was introduced by a democratic member and passed by the 
democrats. 

Question. Was it not vetoed by Governor Bullock ? 
Ansiver. It was vetoed by the governor. 

Question. Was it not also shown there that General Grant himself had instructed Mr. 
Tift, then a member of Congress from Georgia, to send the following dispatch ? 

" In conversation with General Grant, I learn that he thinks it will be best to pass a 
joint resolution, referring the right of colored citizens to hold office to the courts, and 
adjourn." 

Ansiver. That telegram from Mr. Tift was shown me in Atlanta. 
Question. Was it not in part in General Grant's handwriting? 

Amwei\ I do not know about that. I believe I was one of the parties it was sent to. 
Question. When the question was tried by the supremo court, the majority of the 
court, two out of three, decided that the negroes were entitled to hold office ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Question. Had not your governor power to call the legislature together at any time 
after that decision, in order that the colored members might take their seats ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. And did he not decline to do so ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He applied to Congress instead, for more reconstruction ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And there your difficulties began in regard to General Terry ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You speak of the complaints and disaffection which have grown out of the 
acts of the Government of the Uuited States ; you mean the Government as admin- 
istered by the republican party ? 

Answer, That is what I mean ; I mean the administration. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Pool :) 

Question. Did your supreme court ever decide finally that colored men were entitled 
to hold office ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that decision was made, two judges affirming the right of the col- 
ored man, and one denying it. So that it was a debatable question ; there is no doubt 
about that. It was a question upon which i)olitical parties were not arrayed. In 
each party there were different opinions on the subject. This decision of the court 
was the result of an honest effort to obtain an authoritative construction of the law. 

Question. The question is settled now ? 

Answer. O, yes, sir ; there is no longer any question about it, and no disturbance. 
The democrats themselves introduced into the legislature the resolution to bring the 
question before the supreme court, and passed that resolution, which was afterward 
vetoed by the governor. 

Question. What was Governor Bullock's majority f 

Answer. I think it was seven or eight thousand. 
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Atlanta, Georgia, October 20, 1871. 

M. V. BRAND sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman, (Mr. Maynard :) 

Question. Will you please state your age, nativity, residence, and occupation ? 

Answer. I am about thirty-four years of age; I was born in Walton County, in this 
State, and now live in Gwinnett County, and I am the sheriff of that county. 

Question. How long have you been sheriff of Gwinnett County? 

Answer. I was elected sheriff about the 24th of last December ; my commission does 
not date back quite that far. I was deputy sheriff for a year before that time. 

Question. State whether you know of any acts of lawlessness or violence attributed 
to organizations or bands of disguised men. 

Answer, I suppose you want from me a statement of what I have seen myself ; I can 
not state that 1 know any at all, of my own knowledge. 

Question. Do you know of any injury or mischief being done that is attributed to 
such an organization? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I know of some mistreating of peoi>le, and such as that. W T e lost 
our court-house on the night of the 10th of September last, I think, and all our records 
were burned up. There was a party of men there about 11 o'clock at night. I heard 
them when they started off on horseback, shooting their pistols. I live not far from 
the conrt-honse. And in a few minutes after they started off the court-house was on 
fire, and of course we supposed that some of that party must have set it on fire. We 
do not know these things, though ; we have never run it down to that point. 

Question. You say the court-house was burned? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the court-house and all the records were burned up, except a few 
old books of the ordinary. We did not get a book or paper out of the clerk's office ; not 
a paper. 

Question. How many persons were there ? 
Answer. On horseback ? 
Question. Yes, sir. 

Ansiver. There were tracks of six horses, that we saw. 

Question. Have any efforts been made to ferret out the perpetrators? 

Ansiver. Very little. About the time the court-house was burned down I summoned 
a party of men to be ready at daylight to go with me and follow these men. The court 
was to sit that morning, and my object in starting early was to get upon the tracks of 
these men before they were obliterated by people coming to town. I could get but 
one man to go with me. I arrested some of the parties afterwards, but they were 
turned loose on habeas corpus. They could not tell whether they were guilty or not. 
About the end of the tracks I found three men and their horses. I could not track 
them any farther than that. Before that they had split ; three took the left-hand road, 
and three the right-hand ; and I kept on the* right-hand track. I got a party of men 
to go round after the others, and they said they tracked them awhile and got back into 
the same road where I was. I found three men and three horses. They looked as if 
they had been ridden pretty hard, for one of the shoes of the horses was off, and there 
were fresh holes in the hoof. The men were badly scared, so they acknowledged to me; 
they said they had been playing cards, and thought 1 was after them for that crime. 

Question. Did you find any disguises? 

Answer. No, sir; I did not hunt for any that morning. I had but one man with me, 
and there were three of these men, and a neighbor with them, who made four. I did 
not make any search because I was not strong enough. 

Question. Did you ever find any disguises? 

Answer. Only some horse-covers; and I did not find them myself. They were at Mr. 
Spencer's house the same night they burned the court-house, and ordered him to come 
out of doors, but he would not go. 'That night when they split off they went off in a 
hurry, and he found two covers in the morning. And a man of the name of Fowler, 
who lives on the road going by Mr. Spencer's, found a horse-cover. 

Question. What was the character of those covers ? 
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Answer. Nothing but white hoinespun, just made .sort of to fit the horse. 

Question. You spoke of persons having been mistreated or injured? 

Answer. Yes, sir; a great many in our county, that is, black people, not many whites. 
I am engaged also in selling some groceries, and I have a clerk at my house. I reckon 
I had better tell you that, so that you can understand how it is. There were some parties 
in our town indicted for card-playing, and* my clerk and a man by the name of Bates, 
and a man of the name of Williams, were witnesses against them. They all got letters, 
signed by this Klan, ordering them to leave the State at once, or they would meet with 
severe consequences. I forget the name the letters were signed by; I think, though, 
it was ' ' Fourth division." They have their divisions, and these folks down there belong 
to the fourth division. 

Question. How long has this organization, known as the Ku-Klux, been reputed to 
be in existence in your region or neighborhood ? 

Answer. Well, sir, last year; and I reckon there was a little of it done the year 
before ; the m,ost of it has been done last year and this year ; the worst part of it this 
year. They get worse all the time, get stronger. I had a man summoned here yester- 
day, but he was dismissed by the district attorney, through a mistake, I reckon'. The 
reason I summoned him is this: they have a way of swearing their members in ; they 
have two graves, or two caves, or something of that kind, and in those oaves they 
have coffins — regular coffins. They meet there on the river, on a hilly place ; there are 
two of these places, about six miles apart; one of them is just about on the line of 
the county, whether in Walton County or Gwinnett County I do not know. One is in 
Gwinnett County, I know, and you can tell from the marks of the horses about there 
that a great many meet there at night. The opinion of the people is, that a great 
many are sworn in over these coffins. I had a man summoned here who went and 
examined the caves, and the coffins, and who saw them himself ; I have never seen 
them myself; he was dismissed by mistake, I suppose. A ^reat many others have 
done the same thing as well as he ; they had him hero and intended to use him as a 
witness before this committee. 

Question. You spoke of their growing worse of late. What do yon mean by that ? 

Answer. They get more of them ; they ride more. About the time our court-house 
was burned we heard of their riding almost every night in the week, going over the 
county and mistreating people, some whites. 

Question. How, mistreating people ? 

Answer. Whipping them. 

Question. How many persons have been whipped ? 

Answer. I cannot tell you how many ; several black ones. I do not know whether 
any whites have been whipped or not ; a great many have been threatened, have re- 
ceived notices to leave. I do not remember right now if any whites in our county have 
been mistreated. Mr. Holliday, a white man, has been mistreated a time or two by 
them. He lives just over the line, but a part of his property is in our county. Mr. 
Spencer has been threatened by them a great many times ; he has seen them, and they 
have threatened to burn his house up and burn him up too if he did not move off and hush 
talking. He is a justice of the peace, and no fault can be found with him, except that 
they do not like him ; may be for his politics, or something of that sort ; his neighbors 
cannot find any fault with him; he is a nice man. 

Question. How is it with the people who have been mistreated ? Do they belong to 
both political parties, or only to one ? 

Answer. They generally belong to one. 

Question. Which one? 

Answer. The republican party generally ; I have never heard of a so-called democrat 
being mistreated by them ; I do not think I have. I hear flying reports" every day that 
I shall be taken out and hung. 

Question. How do those reports get to you ? 

Answer. I could never get them started at the foundation ; they come around in some 
kind of style through the country; I cannot run them down, though I have tried to 
see where they started, but I never could find out. We used to have a signal corps, as 
we call it, here during the war; and we down there call this the signal corps; there 
are a great many in our town who favor this Klan, and they keep all the Klaus below 
us posted about everything. They get to know everything that is going, and we call 
them the signal corps. 

Question. You say there are a great many there who favor the Klan? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question.- What reason have you for saying that? 

Answer. Because they get so mad with everybody who has anything to do with try- 
ing to break it down. They are mad enough to cut my throat now because I am an 
officer trying to break down this thing. 

Question. Do they justify the Klan? 

Answer. Yes, sir. As long as I have gone so far I will give you the name of one now. 
There is a preacher and lawyer there — James P. Simmons; we liked to have had a very 
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bad difficulty over it. He accused uie of running down the Ku-Klux. He said the Ku- 
Klux were better than any man who passed the Taw or tried to execute the law — mean- 
ing the Ku-Klux bill of Congress. That got me mad, and I spoke pretty short, I reck- 
on ; and I said he was one of the sort who were in favor of burning the court-house. 
That made him mad, of course. He denied it, and we had some few words. He is a 
large landholder, and worth a great deal of money. 

Question. Do these persons deny the existence of the Klan, or do they say that they 
think it is a good thing ? 

Answer. They say that they think it is a good thing. I do do not know that they deny 
or acknowledge that there are any Ku-Klux ; I do not remember whether they say there 
are or not. This man Simmons, that night when he and I were quarreling, said that 
the Ku-Klux were a good thing. I told him he was in favor of burning the court-house. 
He said the Jvu-Klux were honester men than any men who passed the Ku-Klux law, or 
tried to carry out the law, or tried to arrest the Ku-Klux. Well, that struck me di- 
rectly, for I have been at that a little. His son is the man who sued out the writ of ha- 
beas corpus and turned loose the parties that I arrested. There is not a bit of doubt 
that there is a big Klan in that county. Reports say that they number from three to 
five hundred ; but that is only report and hearsay. There is no chance to get at it ex- 
actly. 

Question. Are there any persons there who are recognized as the leaders — as persons 
at the head of this organization there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. We have two or three of their captains bound over under bonds 
now. Bills of indictment have been found against them in the circuit court. 

Question. What is the character and general standing in society of those men ? 

Answer. Generally bad ; most of thein«bad. We bouud one over here day before yes- 
terday in a $3,000 bond. He was considered a very nice man three years ago. He had 
a store then ; but he got to clriuking and carousing and running with this crowd, until 
he has broken himself down, and has no property now. He drinks hard, and is consid- 
ered a low-down man by the people who know him. 

Question. You have spoken of the political character of the people injured by the Ku- 
Klux. What is the political character of those who are either themselves Ku-Klux or 
are friendly to them ? 

Answer. They say they are democrats ; that is what the Ku-Klux say. When they 
abuse anybody they claim all the time to be themselves democrats. 

Question. Are there any newspapers published in your couuty? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; there is one. It comes down pretty hard on us beeause we tried 
to arrest these parties. 

Question. Is is a republican or a democratic paper ? 

Answer. It calls itself democratic. There were eleven men arrested at one time, one 
of whom was a Mr. Allen, whose father had some property. Mr. Peoples, the editor of 
this paper, went on with a great long editorial about the law-abiding citizens of the 
county being arrested, put in jail, and not allowed to have eouncil. But he called no 
names except Bony Allen ; the man's name is Bonaparte. 

Question. Do you know any reason why the Ku-Klux order should want the court- 
house and records to be burned? 

Answer. No, sir ; there is no reason except in connection with these letters. They 
found they could not run off the witnesses for the State, and the only chauee to keep 
otf the prosecutiou was to burn the records, and stave it off for a while. 

Question. Were prosecutions pending? 

Answer. Yes, sir; several of them — a dozen, I reckon, were under bonds. You see, 
these letters from the Ku-Klux named these witnesses for the State. I think you can 
see the letters ; they are here in the bauds of the marshal. They named the particular 
witnesses in this case, and that was the last chance for them to keep off the bill of 
indictment. 

Question. You say you overtook three parties at the time the court-house was burned. 
Were auy bills or proceedings pending against them, or their friends ? 

Answer. There was no bill against those three parties. Two of them would have 
been ready in about ten or fiiteen days to start for Texas. The other is an illicit dis- 
tiller all the time ; always ou the wrong track ; always doing something wrong. One 
of the men has been passing as a pretty clever citizen. 

Question. How old persons were they ? 

Answer. Mr. Hamilton, the oldest, is about thirty; Mr. Patrick is about twenty- 
eight ; and Mr. Reynolds is about twenty-two years old. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. What is the population of your county ? 

Answer. Well, I think we vote about 2,000 ; that is about our voting strength; there 
may be a little more than that. Our people have not turned out aud voted since the 
war as they used to. 

Question. What is the proportion of colored and white population ? 
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Answer. I suppose there are five whites to one colored. We used to have right smart 
colored, but they have about run them all out. 

Question. What is the political complexion of the county ? 
Answer. Democratic. 

Question. You say you were elected sheriff of the county? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; but I took both sides of the question ; they all voted for me. I am 
one of that sort that does not belong to any party j I get as many votes on one side as 
on the other. 

Question. Did I understand you correctly as saying that you had no personal knowl- 
edge of any of these matters, but that they were brought to you by rumor and report 
only ? 

Avswer. That is the way. 

Question. Have you any personal knowledge of these societies yourself, or o£ the 
membership of any individual in them ? • 

Answer. I hardly understand the question, and I hardly know how to answer it. I 
have never seen any of these parties in disguise — never in my life — not one of them. 

Question. You have spoken of the destruction of your court-house. Have you any- 
thing more than mere suspicion to base your opinion on, as to who set it on fire ? 

Answer. Nothing, except these parties being there that night, and leaving there 
about the time the court-house was set on fire. And then these letters, too, written to 
the State witnesses. 

Question. That was to deter witnesses from appearing against men indicted for 
playing cards? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; the idea was to run them off. 
Question. These letters were written to intimidate those witnesses ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That fact and the presence of these men on horseback at that time, are the 
only grounds you have for supposing that those men destroyed that building ? 
A nswer. That is all. 

Question. Are your courts regularly held there ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; we have two courts regularly, and sometimes three. 
Question. Do you serve process through the county? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You are called upon to summon witnesses and to arrest parties ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you had any difficulty in doing that ? 

Answer. As it happens, I have a deputy sheriff living in this district, down where 
this party runs, and he runs with them. I do not go down there ; he serves all down 
there. 

Question. Have you ever had any obstruction in serving the processes of the court, 
or in arresting men ? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. Have any of these parties who were bound over been tried yet ? 
Ansiver. No, sir ; not in this court. 

Question. You speak of cases at the present term of the court ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Questidn. They have been arrested and are held under bail for trial ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir; I and the marshal have arrested them. We arrested them in the- 
night-time ; we could not find them except at night. 
Question. Were you deputy marshal there ? 

Answer. No, sir ; Mr. Smyth said he would appoint me, but I refused to take it. The 
State law will not allow an officer of the United States to hold a commission of this 
State. After I found that out I refused to take the place of deputy marshal, because 
I would have to resign my place as sheriff. 

Question. Are there any difficulties in obtaining convictions in your courts in cases 
of breach of the peace or disorder of any kind ? 

Answer. No, sir ; we have a well organized county. 

Question. You have fair juries? 

Ayiswer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you have any difficulty in convicting a man when there is reasonable 
ground for it ? 
Answer. None in the world that ever I have seen. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Have any proceedings been instituted in your court against anybody for 
destroying the court-house ? 

Answer. No, sir. Our court should have met on the Monday morning after the court- 
house was burned on Sunday night. The court met and then adjourned. It meet& 
again in December next. September and March are our regular courts. 

23 a 
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By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. When was the court-house burned ? 
Answer. On the 10th of September. 
Question. Last month ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; just a late thing. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. In regard to these whippings you spoke of, how long since the last one oc- 
curred that you have heard of, or had any information about ? 

Answer. Well, it has been two months, I reckon, since they have done much whipping. 
That is all rumor with me, though ; the witnesses themselves are here and can give 
you a better understanding about it than I can ; I do not remember exactly the 
dates. 

' By Mr. Lansing : 

Question. Have any arrests been made for these whippings and for other violations of 
law by theKu-Klux? 

Answer. No, sir. The civil authorities seem iuelined not to touch them at all. Well, 
I am under oath here, and I would like to give a little statement of what happened in 
the upper part of the county some time ago. We have two districts ; one is as bad as 
the other. In the one known as Cain's district hardly a month ago they had a ehurch 
on Sunday there ; and a party that they aecused of belonging to this Ku-Klux got up 
a row in the church there about the preaching, and got to shooting pistols about, and 
broke up the church. And the preacher did not preach at all; he had to quit and go 
home. A justice of the peace who was present saw that happen, and he issued war- 
rants and placed them in the hands of the bailiff; he could not get the bailiff to execute 
the warrants at all. I think he told me that he handed the subpoenas over to the par- 
ties that he wanted to be subpoenaed, and they just tore them up, and did not pay 
any attention to them at all. 

Question. What denomination was holding a meeting there ? 

Answer. I think it was the Methodists. 

Question. Was it an ordinary church service on Sunday ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. They have churehes there once a month, I believe. Mr. Timms is 
justiee of the peace there. He has been notified time and time again to leave the county 
or he would be killed. He would be a mighty good witness here if you had time to 
get him here. I have a certified copy of his statement saying that he could not enforce 
; the law there. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Have you that copy with you ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; here it is : 

" State of Georgia, Gwinnett County : 

"September 23, 1871, m2d district, G. M. 
"I, W. P. A. Timms, as justice of the peace for said district, do hereby certify that, 
from threats made by disguised men, or persons going about doing depredations. 
I would not be safe in the administration of the law in protection of peace and good 
order toward the citizens of the county. 

"W. P. A. TIMMS, Justice of the Peaee." 

I have one from the other justice of the peace of that district and one from the post- 
master, a justice of the next district also. It is about the same tiling. They are not 
got up in very good style, but you can tell the meaning of them. This man Mr. Spen- 
cer is also postmaster. He is here in town to-day, probably. He has been subpoenaed. 
He says he has to resign ; that he cannot hold any longer. 

Question. Do you say he is in town ? 

Answer. I think he is here by this time. I looked for him by the 10-o'clock train to- 
* day, but I have not seen him yet. 

Question. These papers were handed to you as sheriff of the county, I understand ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; handed to me by the justice of the peace. They are all going to re- 
• sign and quit; they cannot do anything; they told me so themselves. 

[The two papers last referred to by the witness are as follows : 

" September 23, 1871. 

"State op Georgia, Gwinnett County; 

" 1, Andrew Hays, a notary public of the 562d district G. M. of said county, do cer- 
tify that, from the threats made by disguised men going about doing depredations on 
the citizens of my county, I would not be safe in the administration of the civil law. 

"ANDREW HAYS, Notary Public:' 
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"State of Georgia, Gwinnett County: 

" I, J. W. Spencer, notary public and ex-ojficio justice of the peace of the 444th dis- 
trict G. M. of said county, certify that, from threats made and the condition of this 
county generally, I do not consider myself and property safe from bands of disguised 
parties riding of nights in various sections, doing mischief, in the discharge of my duty 
as a peace officer. I am also postmaster at Cain's post-office, both of which offices I 
shall resign if times does not quiet down and said depredations cease. 

" This September 23, 1871. 

" J. W. SPENCER, 
"Notary Public and ex-officio Justice of the Peace." 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. You were not present at the time of this difficulty in the church ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. It occurred in the day-time? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was it among the people gathered there as part of the congregation ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. It was a local quarrel among themselves ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; two young men were drinking and got up a quarrel, and got to 
shooting and broke up the church. 

Question. That caused the disturbance ? N 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You do not know what caused the quarrel between those two young 
men? 

Answer. I did not hear the justice of the peace say. 
Question. It was a personal quarrel ? 

Answer. It seemed to be, from what Mr. Timms said to me. 

Question. Have you any warrants in your hands issued for the arrest of those parties ? 

Answer. No, sir ; they generally place their warrants in the hands of the bailiff. The 
judge of the court places his warrants in my hands. 

Question. Is it your duty to serve warrants issued by a justice of the peace ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they are directed to the sheriffs of the State, like bench-warrants. 

Question. Have you ever been prevented from executing any warrants ? 

Answer. No, sir; I have always made arrests when I went to do it ; I have never 
failed yet. 

Question. Can you generally serve your processes; do you have any doubt upon the 
subject ? 

Answer. There is a party in the lower part of the county there who, if they knew I 
was going there by myself, alone, to serve a warrant, would not let me hold a person 
even if I arrested him. . 

Question. Have you ever tried it and been prevented ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I have never been hindered at all. 

Question. Have your deputies been hindered ? 

Answer. Well, the deputy does not do much arresting ; I cannot get him to o much ; 
he sort of leans on the other side. 

Question. I am asking this question : If you give him a proeess to execute would he 
execute it ? 

Answer. I suppose so. 

Question. Have you ever had any case where he refused, or was unable to do so ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. In whose handwriting is this statement purporting to be made by Mr. 
Hays? • 
Ansiver. I think it is Mr. Timms's. 

Question. He wrote his own statement and that of Mr. Hays? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Question. Did he sign Mr. Hays's name ? 

Answer. It looks all like Mr. Timms's writing ; he did not tell me that he did it, but 
it looks like his hand. ' 

By the Chairmax : 
Question. Have you had any talk with Mr. Hays about this matter ? 
Ansiver. No, sir ; Mr. Timms handed both of these to me. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Both of these papers are in Mr. Timms's handwriting? 
Ansiver. It looks so. 
Question. Signatures and all ? 

Answer. It looks so; I am well acquainted with Mr. Timms ; I do not know Mr. Hays 
very well. 
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Question. Timms is tho only man you saw personally on the subject of these papers? 
Answer. I saw Mr. Spencer. 

Question. Did Mr. Spencer hand you that paper ? 

Answer. No, sir; he sent it by Mr. Timms ; but I saw him the day before, and he said 
he would send it or fetch it. 



Atlanta, Georgia, October 20, 1871. 
HENRY LOWTHER, (colored,) SAvorn and examined. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. State your age, where you were born, and where you now live. 
Answer. I will be forty-one years old on the 4th day of next February ; I was btfm 
in Newton County, but live in Wilkinson County when I am at home. 
Question. Have you beeu in jail recently ? 
Answer. Well, yes, I have been in jail. 
Question. In what county, and upon what charge ? 

Answer. I was in jail in Wilkinson County ; and the charge was that I had a com- 
pany of men to take a colored man out and till him. 
Question. Were you ever tried on that charge ? 
Answer. No, sir; I never was tried. 

Question. How long ago was it that you were put in jail? 
Answer. I was put in jail on the 2d day of September last. 
Question. By whom ? 

Answer. Do you mean who arrested me ? 
Question. Yes. 

Answer. The parties were Mr. Peacock, the bailiff at that time, Mr. Bruner, Mr. Hyman, 
Mr. Gilbert, and Mr. Rutland. 

Question. Did these parties get out a warrant against you ? 

Answer. No, sir; it was a colored man who got the warrant out and had me arrested. 

By Mr Bayard : 
Question. What was his name f 
Answer. Rack Bell. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Go on now, and state anything that happened to you after you were put in 
jail. 

Answer. I was put in jail Saturday evening ; my son was put in there with me. 
They said they had a warrant for him, but they did not have any. They arrested him 
twelve miles from home. When they got to the jail-house and locked the door and 
started out, my son said to me : " Father, they are not after me, they are after you. 
To-morrow I am going to ask Captain Thomas to turn me out of jail." Sure enough, 
he did so. I asked him to turn me out, for I was in there for nothing. He said I could 
not get out without a trial. I said, " Captain, I want a trial." He said, " If you want 
one you must have it; but to-day is Sunday, and if you will take my advice you will 
put it off until to-morrow. Monday morning I will take you out early and give you a 
fair trial." Monday morning came ; they went around and arrested about sixteen per- 
sons; about six of them were engaged in a company to protect me. We had a com- 
pany to protect me after they first went to my house. They arrested about eight more 
besides them, and brought t them to town ; they carried them to the court-house and 
examined about half of them. They did not take me out of jail at all. It was about 
2 o'clock in the day when they got through with them. They dealt with them all, 
either by making them pay $2 70 costs, or giving bonds for appearance at court. Of 
eourse they gave the $2 70. My son, a grown young man, was up there. He said, 
" Father, Rack Bell says he is satisfied you did not have this company of men to take 
him out and kill him. They say it is left with him whether you get out of jail or not." 
I said, " Tell Rack Bell to come here to the jail." He came ; and 1 said to him, 11 What 
does this mean ? We have ate together and slept together, and we have helped each 
other. It is with you whether I get out of jail or not." He said, " Captain Eli Cum- 
mins and Lewis Peacock say you cannot get out of jail." I said, "Tell Captain Cum- 
mins to come here." A gentleman came with him by the name of Beaman. Captain 
Cummins sat down and talked with me about an hour, but there was nothing he said 
that I thought had any substance in it, only when he went to leave he said, " Harry, 
are you willing to give up your stones to save your life ?" I sat there for a moment, and 
then I told him, " Yes." Said he, " If they come for you will you make fight V I said 
" No." He said, " No fuss whatever?" I said, "No." That was about an hour by sun. 
I lay right down then and went to sleep, and did not wake up until 2 o'clock in the 
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morning. Then I saw one Ku-Klux in jail with a light. I raised up, and he caught 
my arm and told me to come out. I came out and looked around, and the whole town 
was covered with them. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Covered with what? 

Answer. Ku-Klux. There were supposed to he one hundred and eighty of them. 
When they first took me out they tied nieand carried me off from the jail-house about 
a hundred yards; they then divided into four parties, and ahout twenty of them car- 
ried me off into a swamp ahout two miles. Well, within a hundred yards of the 
swamp they all stopped and called numhers, hegan with numher one, and went up as 
high as numher ten. When they got to numher ten they went for a rope, and I was 
satisfied they were going to hang me. I hegged for my life. They told me if they did 
not kill me I would shoot into the Ku-Klux again. I told them I had not done it. 
They asked me who it was ; I told them who I heard it was, hut I did not know. One 
of them who was standing hy told the other who was talking to me to hush up and 
ask no questions, because he knew more ahout it than I did. They went on then into 
the swamp, and came to a halt again, and stood there and talked awhile. There were 
eight men walking with me — one hold of each arm, three in front of me with guns, 
and three right behind me. After some conversation, just before they were ordered to 
march, or something was said, every man cocked his gun and looked right at me. I 
thought they were going to shoot me, and leave me right there. The moon was shining 
bright, and I could see them. I was satisfied they were going to kill me, and I did not 
care much then. They asked me whether I preferred to be altered or to be killed. I 
said I preferred to be altered. After laying me down and getting through they said: 
"Now, as soon as you can get to a doctor go to one ; you know the doctors in this 
country, and as soon as you are able to leave do it, or we will kill you next time." I 
asked how long it would take to get well, and they said five or six weeks. I was naked 
and bleeding very much. It was two miles and a quarter to a doctor's. The first 
man's house I got to was the jailer's. I ealled him up and asked him to go to the 
jail-house and get my clothes. He said he could not go; I said, "You must; I am 
naked and nearly froze to death." That was about 3 o'clock in the night. He had a 
light in the hoiise, and there was a party of men standing in the door. I told him I 
wanted him to come out and give me some attention. He said he could not come. I 
could hardly walk then. I went on about ten steps farther and I met the jailer's son- 
in-law. I asked him to go and get my elothes; and he said, "No," and told me to go 
up and lie down. I went right on and got up to a store; there were a great many 
men sitting along on the store piazza ; I knew some of them, but I did not look at 
them mueh. They asked me what I wanted ; I said I wanted a doctor. They told mo 
to go on and lie down. I had then to stop and hold on to the side of the house to keep 
from falling. I staid there a few minutes, and then went on to a doctor's house, about 
a quarter of a mile, and ealled him aloud twice. Ho did not answer me. The next 
thing I knew I was lying on the sidewalk in the street — seemed to have just waked up 
ont of a sleep. I thought to myself, " Did I he down here and go to sleep ?" I wanted 
some water ; I had to go about a quarter of a mile to get some water ; I was getting short 
of breath, but the water helped me considerably. I went to a house about fifty yards 
further. I called to a colored woman to wake my wife up ; she was in town. I hap- 
pened to find my son there, and he went back for a doctor. When he got there the 
doctor answered the first time he called him. The reason he did not answer me was 
that he was off" on this raid. I asked the doctor where he was when I was at his house, 
and he said he was asleep. I said, " 1 was at your house." The men kept coming in 
and saying to me that I did not get to the doctor's house, and I said that I did. After 
two or three times I took the hint, and said nothing more about that. But I told my 
son the next morning to go there and see if there was not a large puddle of blood at 
the gate. They would not let him go. But some colored women came to see me and told 
me that the blood was all over town ; at the doctor's gate, aud everywhere else. It was 
running a stream all the time I was trying to find the doctor, and I thought I would 
bleed to death. My son tended me until I got so I could travel. Doctor Cummins came 
there to my house on Tuesday evening, between sunset and dark, and said, " I am told you 
say the reason I did not come to you was that I was out on the raid with the Ku-Klux." I 
said, "I did not say so." He said, " That is what I heard ;" and he seemed to be mad about 
it. He said, " I am a practicing physician, and am liable to be called at night, and must 
go ; I was in my horse-lot then." He talked a long while, and then he said he was in 
his stable. He kept talking, and after awhile he said he was in his drug-store. So I 
never knew where he was. He said the reason he was hiding about so was he was 
afraid of the Ku-Klux. In a day or two he came to the house and said, " The white 
people have got up a story here, and say I am the man who castrated you ; now, this 
talk must stop." I said, " Doctor, I can't help it; I don't know who did it; I didn't 
start the story." He said it had to be stopped ; and then he began to tell me where he 
was; that the Ku-Klux came in, and he went right off' to hide. In a few days his 
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brother, Captain Cummins, eaine iu and said, " Harry, I am told yon make a threat of 
what you are going to do when you get well." I said, " What can I do?" He shook 
his head. I said, "Do the people believe it ?" He said, " Yes, some of the most respon- 
sible people in town do believe it." I said, "I am very sorry." I then said, " Do you 
think the Ku-Klux will bother me any more?" He said, "If this talk dies out, I do 
not think they will pester you any more." I had been in the honse about seventeen 
days; I was not able to walk, but I was uneasy; they came to me so many times that 
I began to be uneasy, and I left there. Just before I left they sent old man Bosh and 
Mr. Hatfield to me to know if I would stay here and turn state's evidence against them. 
I said, " I am in a close place; the Kn-Klux have ordered me to leave; but I reckon I 
will try and stay." When I got so I could travel — I believe I lay there twenty -one 
d a y S _I think it was the 22d of September, I left there. Now, I want you to understand 
that there was a man by the name of Lavender, who got up a company of men after 
they came to my house on a Monday night. I had run away. They told my wife to 
tell me that they would give me five days to leave in. 

By the Chairman: 
Question. When was that ? . 

Ansiver. That was the first time they came for me. They hunted about and went into 
the back room for me. They had only matches for lights. They thought they had 
found me, and they said: "Here he is." Every one pitched in there, and said: " Kill 
him! kill him!" but it was only a sack of salt they saw. They said : "Maybe he is 
out in the weeds here." I was there, and as soon as they said that I moved off farther. 
The colored man who got up a company to protect me was named Bose Lavender. On 
Tuesday I began to gather up some money to leave there. Bose heard of their beiug 
at my house on Monday night, and told my wife to tell me not to be run off by them 1 ; 
that he would get up a company of men and protect me until he died. Sure enough, 
when I got home he had the men. It rained very hard that night ; I went to sleep ; 
they staid there until about 3 o'clock, I suppose. When they started off they told nit; to 
be satisfied ; that on Wednesday night they would meet there again. On Wednesday 
I decided I would not have them meet at my house, because I knew some of them 
would shoot, and there would be firing, and I did not want to expose my family. I 
told them they had better go off and lie on the roadside a little way from the house. 
On Thursday night they were to do the same thing. I went to his house ; he had taken 
one gun, and said he was going off to have some sleep, and that I should take another 
gun and take one of the boys and go up in the woods. Instead of that he went to Mr. 
Holder's house and told him I hitd a company of colored men to shoot Ku-Klux, and 
that they could go and arrest us all. Friday he went to town and told Captain Cum- 
mins about it. They wanted to get hold of him, and Captain Cummins sent to Bose 
Lavender, and Lavender told him that I had the company. I told them when they 
arrested me that Bose Lavender was the man who got up the company ; that he was 
the man to arrest, and not mc. On Monday evening they sent for him, and he was 
gone'. He left Sunday morning, when he heard they had me in jail. He came back 
again, and Monday morning went to give himself up to an officer ; but the officer told 
him he had no authority to arrest him. The officer told Captain Cummins, who sent 
for Lavender to come in town. Bose came there at a little before sundown Monday 
evening, and talked with Captain Cummins, who asked him if he had not been at At- 
lanta. He said, "No ; " that he had gone away, because ho was scared. 

Question. Was Lavender a white or a colored man ? 

Ansiver. He is a colored man, though he is very near white. 

Question. Has anything been done to him ? 

Answer. No, sir. You see after I told them to go for him he was gone. Then the 
Ku-Klux went out and watched for him over night, but they they did not find him. 
Sunday night he came back, and Monday he gave himself up; but they had no warrant 
to arrest him. He talked to Captain Cummins. Captain Cummins is said to be the 
commander of the Ku-Klux company there. . In talking, Bose said : " Captain Cum- 
mins, Rack Bell tells me that he has sworn to-day that 1 told him that Henry had got 
up a crowd of men to take him out and kill him. That is as damned a lie as ever w as 
told; I will swear I never told him so." Cummins jumped up, Bose said, as mad as 
he could be, and walked about awhile, and scratched his head. Bose said, " So far as 
the case is concerned I would pay the costs of the men you collected costs of last Mon- 
day ; but I will have nothing to do with Henry's costs." Captain Cummins said, 
" Come back to-morrow and settle up these things." He came on by the house I was 
living in and said, " I say, this is no place for me here ; I will swear what Captain 
Cummins wants me to do, but I will not do it." He went off that night ; the Ku-Klux 
went out there every night for a week - and watched for him. 

Question. That was after they had taken you out into the swamp ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who came to you in jail ? 
Answer. Eli Cummins. 
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Question. Is he said to bo the head of the Ku-Klnx ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; this colored man, Bell, goes with them himself. He named three 
names, Captain Cummins, Doctor Simmons, and Jim Shinholster, as being with them, 
and said they were going to kill me. 

Question. Was that before they had you arrested? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When they came to your house the first time how many were there ? 
Anmm\ There were about twenty. 

Question. What reason did they give for wanting to get hold of you ? 
Answer. They did not give any reason, though I know the reason. 
Question. What reason do you think they had ? 

Answer. They said that no such man as rno should live there, white or black. They 
said they were going to kill out all the leading republican men, both white and black. 
They said I had taken too great a stand against them in the republican party. I worked 
for my money and carried on a shop. They all got broke and did not pay me, and I 
sued them. They have been working at me ever since I have been free. I had too 
much money. 

Question. How long since you have been free? 

Answer. I was freed when the balance were. 

Question. Were you a slave originally? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir; I then made money very fast ; I would get from four to five dollars 
a day. 

Question. Who we re the men who castrated you in the swamp? 
Answer. I"cotll(l not swear to thai wvse i f, only U ' OnT whaT'i-have heard ; they blind- 
folded me. 

Question. Could you tell by their voices, or anything of that kind ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you know any of the men who were along? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I knew three of them. I knew the two who had me by the arms, 
and one who was walking in front pf me with his gun. There were three I would 
swear to. One of them I would as lief swear against my brother as him. He was a 
man I thought a heap of. I did not think he would be iii such a place. Ho is a nice 
young man. 

Question. Of w r hat politics were the men who had you then ? 
Answer. They were democrats ; everybody there is a democrat, pretty near. 
Question. Do you know of any other persons in your neighborhood who had been in- 
jured in any way by the Ku-Klux ? ♦ 

Ansicer. Yes, sir; they killed the sheriff there— Mr. Mat Deason. 
Question. How long ago was that ? 

Answer. About the 27th of August, I think ; about three days before they arrested 
me. They killed him and a colored woman at the same time. 
Question. How did they kill them ? 

Answer. I do not know how. There were five bullet-holes in his forehead, but no 
bullet went into his brains. The back of his head was mashed in with a club ; so they 
told me. 

Question. You say a black woman was killed at the same time ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; he had a black woman for his wife. He w r as a sheriff elected by 
the republican party. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. W T as he a white man? . , 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they did not intend to kill him ; but he sent them word he would 
kill them if they bothered him. 

By the Chairman: 
Question. Have any other persons been injured there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; on the 1st day of September a colored man named George Meadows 
was killed, and Joel Dease, a white man, was shot three weeks ago last Saturday. 
Boston Fulward, a colored man, was shot two months ago ; and they whipped a great 
many around there. 

Question. How many have they whipped? 

Answer. They whipped John A. Lavender, Fred. Dease, Henry Winn, and John 
Winn, and Lije Dease, and they also broke his jaw-bone with a stick; so they said. 
And they whipped his mother, a very old lady ; I do not know her name. He was 
some fifty years old himself, and she was a very old lady. They whipped Bill Brigan. 
The way they did him was, they tied him down , on a log and took a buggy-trace to him. 
and whipped one of his seed entirely out and the other very nearly out. Before I 
came away Doetor Smith said he thought he could save one of them. 

Question. How long ago was that ? 

Answer. About the last of July, I think, or the 1st of August ; I am not «ure which.. 
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They shot Andrew Guidon ; he said he knew five of the party, and told me who they 
were. 

Question. Do you reeollect any other persons who have been injured by them ? 

Answer. That was all right around me there. 

Question. Were all these cases within the last few months ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they have all been done from about the middle of July. 

Question. Was anything of the sort done before that time ? 

Answer. Last fall a year ago a couple of young men were hung by the Ku-Klux. . 
You only want what was done in that county ? 

Question. State what you know, within your own knowledge, what was done within 
your range of information. 

Answer. A white man was castrated in an adjoining county near me. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. What was his name ? 

Answer. His name was Register ; I do not know his given name. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. How far off was that from you ? 

Answer. About fifteen miles, I reckon. They whipped Jerry Lowther very jd early to 
death; when I left there he was going about on crutches ; they had whipped him six 
weeks before. 

By Mr. Lansing : 

Question. When these men first came to your house were they disguised ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Can you describe the disguise ? 

Answer. I did not see them myself) for I left there. My wife and son said some of 
them had on something thin over their faces — some black oilcloth ; they said they 
knew some of them ; they had a piece of oil-cloth with a hole in it to put their head 
through, and it came down almost to their knees. 

Question. Did they go there on horsebaek ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I had a mighty severe dog, and he barked and waked me up ; he 
jumped over the fence and went outside ; directly he came back into the yard, and I 
knew there was something there ; I then went to the door, and some of them were . 
within five steps of the door, some on horses ; I left the door open and went right on 
out. 

Question. When they came to you in the jail, were they disguised ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were they disguised in a similar way ? 

Answer. I do not know how they were who were off from me ; one of the men had on 
a disguise that looked like a gray beard ; two of them had long black beards — those 
that I knew ; I knew each man who had hold of my arms, and one that walked right 
before me. 

Question. What kind of clothes had they on ? 

Ansiver. They had on their every-day clothes, and a little piece of oil-cloth that huug 
down from their shoulders almost to their knees. 
Question. You say you knew three of those men ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. Who were they ? 

Answer. One was Bob Ilyman, another Henry Hyman, and the other Andrew Porter. 
Question. Was Porter the young man who had been your friend ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; and I knew he was there against his will. 
Question. Do you remember how Porter was disguised ? 
Answer. He had on this long gray beard. 

Question. Were those meu, so far as you kuew them, all democrats? 

Answer. Yes, sir; no other man belongs to that party only democrats. 

Question. Did you ever know a republican that went with them ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I knew men who called themselves republicans, who would join 
them and go with them. 

Question. What do you mean by "called themselves republicans ? " 

Answer. They once had been republicans, but had turned over to be democrats. 

Question. Have you known a man who was well understood to be a republican to 
belong to the Ku-Klux % 

Answer. No, sir ; there were republicans there who held office, who resigned because 
they threatened to kill those who did not join them. Some ofthein resigned, and some 
turned over to the democrats. 

Question. When the Ku-Klux came into the town aud took you from the jail, was it 
a light or a dark night ? 

Answer. It was a bright night ; the moon was shining very bright. 
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Question. How many people live right in the town ? 
Answer. Not a great many. 
Question. It is a village ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; a little village ; there is not a great deal of business done there ; I 
know every man there. 

Question. What is the name of the village ? 
Answer. Irvington. 

Question. Do you suppose there are two or three hundred people who live in the vil- 
lage? 
Answer. No, sir. 
Question. Are there a hundred? 

Answer. I suppose there are a hundred ; do you mean male and female ? 
Question. Yes ; the entire population. 

Answer. I suppose there are about one hundred and twenty-five. 
Question. About what time of the night did they come to you in the jail ? 
Answer. I was told it was about 2 o'clock. 

Question. Were there any people out then who saw them come and go ? 

Answer. Doctor Cummins said he was out, and I think he was out, too. I know that 
this doctor I first went to saw them ; and Mr. Arkington and Mr. Chambers saw them, 
because they were sitting out there when I came back from the swamp ; and there 
were other men there, but I did not notice who they were ; I did not pay attention to 
who they were. 

Question. Had you undressed when you went to bed that night in the jail ? 
Answer. I had on nothing but my shirt, pantaloons, and drawers; no vest, or socks, 
or hat. 

Question. Did they take you off in that condition ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You spoke of being naked when you returned from the swamp ; were you 
entirely naked ? 

Answer. No, sir; 1 had on what I started with, shirt and drawers and pantaloons. 

Question. Do yon think it was Doctor Cummins who castrated you ? 

Answer. No, sir; I thought it was he from circumstances; but now I have found out 
better. A young man from there has told me who it was ; he says he knows the whole 
party ; he told me he belonged to it. 

By Mr. Bayakd : 
Question. Who is the sheriff of Wilkinson County ? 

A nswer. They do not have any sheriff ; the sheriff was killed about three days before 
that. 

Question. Who is in charge of the jail-house ? 

Answer. Mr. Lewis Peacock was bailiff; he had charge of it. 

Question. Was Lewis Peacock there when these people took you away that night ? 

Answer. I do not think so. I looked around when they led me out of the jail-house 
to see if I could see him or Captain Cummins there, but I could not see either one of 
them, though he must have given them the keys. After they took me out and locked 
the doors I looked back, and I heard that they put the keys in the post-office. 

Question. You do not know where they put the keys ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I know this Mr. Peacock has two sons Who belong to this party. 
Question. Have you made any complaint of this ? 
Answer. I went before a magistrate at Macon. 

Question. Has your case been brought before the United States court ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. It is not before the grand jury here ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Where have you lodged your complaint ? 

Answer. In Macon, before Mr. Fitzpatrick. I came up there and staid ten days. I 
wrote a letter back- to my wife, and the Ku-Klux got hold of the letter and read it 
and found out where 1 was. Five of them came up there and staid a week, hunting 
for me ; and I left there. 

Question. To what officer of the law have you applied ? 

Answer. To Mr. Fitzpatrick. 

Question. What is he ? 

Answer. He is a magistrate. 

Question. Have any arrests been made, or writs sued out in your case? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Have you made any affidavits about it? 
Answer. Only before Mr. Fitzpatrick. 

Question. Do you kuow whether he has jurisdiction to have these people arrested? 
Answer. I think not, for this reason : Captain Cummins came up there (for he had 
heard of it) and wanted to know who they were, as he had heard that his name wa& 
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among them. Mr. Fitzpatriek said it was. Captain Cummings said, u When are you 
going to arrest me?" Mr. Fitzpatriek said, "That'is not my business; I cannot tell 
when you will be arrested." 

Question. What are the ages of the three men you swear to as being concerned in 
this outrage upon yourself f 

Answer. I think Henry Hyman and Bob Hyman are thirty-five or forty years old ; 
Porter I do not think is more than twenty-five years old ; I have known him from a 
boy. I have been living right among them for fourteen years. 

Question. What is their occupation ? 

Answer. Andrew Porter is clerk of the court; and the two Hymans are merchandis- 
ing there. 

Question. How many eolored men are there in that county ? 

Answer. I do not know how many ; there are not a great many now, because very 
nearly all have left there. I do not know how strong they are in that county. 
Question. Do you not know the vote there ? 
Aimver. I do not ; I did hear, but I disremember now. 
Question. When did you come to Atlanta ? 
Answer. I came here last Monday was two weeks ago. 

Question. Have you made any complaint to anybody here of this great wrong upon 
you? 

Answer. I have told some gentleman who stays up here ; I forget his name. He 
took a list of those names. 

Question. Have you been to Mr. Pope about it ? 

Answer. I sat down and talked a little with him ; and he told me to stay until the com- 
mittee came here. 

Question. Did you tell him what had been done to you ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That you had been castrated by a band of disguised men ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How long ago did you tell him that ? 
Answer. It was last week, I think. 
Question. You did not go before the grand jury ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You had not been examined by anybody until you came here before this 
committee ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did Judge Pope tell you to remain and tell your story to the committee ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He is district attorney here for the United States ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; he is the gentleman who told me to remain here until this commit- 
tee met here. 

Question. Had there ever been any complaint against you for anything wrong before 
this thing ? Had you been charged with any offense ? 
Answer. Nothing particularly. 

Question. I mean any offense against the law, any breach of the peace, any violence, 
any insult to any white woman, or anything of that kind ? 

Answer. No, sir; I never insulted any white woman. 

Question. I asked you if there had been any charge made against you ? 

Answer. They did not make any particular charge against me, only they said that no 
such man as me should live there, white or black. They said I was getting to have too 
much inlluenee in the republican party there. 

Question. There was no other complaint made against you ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; something else was said, but it was not so. 

Question. What was the charge? 

Answer. They said I was going to see a white lady there; but I knew it was not 
so. That is what I heard a few days before that, that they were after me for. But I 
knew that could not have been it, because I did not go to see her. And over and 
above that, there are a great many men who go to see white women, and they do not 
disturb them. I had a family, and I did not go to see this woman ; I tended her land. 

Question. Was that woman related to any of these people ? 

Answef)\ No, sir. 

Question. Was she a woman of good or bad character ? 
Answer. Of bad character. 

Question. You say the sheriff was killed in August, and a colored woman was killed 
at the same time ? 

Answer. They just caught her, tied a bar of iron to her, and threw her in the 
creek. 

Question. Were they in bed together at the time ? 
Answer. No, sir ; they were just fixing to go to bed. 
Question. Was he a white man? 
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Answer. Yes, sir ; they bad been living together a long time, and he had five children by 
her ; he had been living with her since before the war. He had a white woman for a 
wife, but she was deranged, and was occasionally at home and occasionally at the asy- 
lum. He took up with this black woman, I thnik, about twelve years ago. 

Question, The black woman was not* married to him ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Where was his own wife ? 

Answer. I think she was at home when they were killed. 
Question. At the same house ? 

Answer. No, sir ; she did uot stay there, but off about two miles. 
Question, They killed the black woman ? 

Answer. They drowued her; after they killed him they tied a heavy bar of iron to 
each one and threw them both into the same hole of water. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. You say they had been living together before the war ? 
Answer. They had been living together I think about twelve years ; they' had five 
children, and two of them were dead. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. By what party was Deason elected to the office of sheriff? 
Answer. By the republican party. 

By Mr. Lansing : 
Question. Was he a native of Georgia ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Do I understand you to say that when they came to your house they made 
a charge against you of going to see a white woman ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You heard that talked of afterward ? 

Answer. After they came the first night, one man told me that was what they came 
to me for. 

Question. You say it was a groundless charge? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I had not been going to see the woman ; I tended some land right 
at the house j they had a little piece of land there, and I tended it for them. 



Atlanta, Georgia, October 20, 1871. 

JOHN L. COLEY sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. Please state your residence, occupation, age, and nativity. 

Answer. I was born in South Carolina in 1821 ; so my parents tell me. I now live 
in Haralson Connty, Georgia, and my occupation is that of a farmer. 

Question. Have you been interrupted or in any way injured by any organized par- 
ties of disguised men ? 

Answer. I have, some. 

Question. State the circumstances, time, place, and manner of that occurrence. 

Answer. On the 25th day of February last there came to my dwelling a band of men ; 
I did not notice the particular hour, but my wife informed me that it was between 10 
and 11 o'clock. She had laid down, but had not gone to sleep. I had worked all day 
pretty hard, and had laid down and gone to sleep earlier, and was sound asleep when 
the men came up to my house. They came up in haste. You know how the thing is ; 
a man can hear, and understand, and know something, when he is not really good 
wide awake, and yet he is awake enough to know that there is something about. 
They approached my dwelling, apparently in haste, stepping very strangely and hardly 
upon the ground ; and with strange voices they hallooed out, " Open your door, old 
man ; open your door quick, old man." I was very sound asleep, and of course I waked 
up in a sort of fright, hearing the hasty words of unknown voices, and a quantity of 
men walking. I got up and opened the door, according to their direction. I opened 
the door. on the south side of my dwelling ; it was an old-fashioned, poor man's cabin, 
and the door was pinned with a pin, like old times. When I pulled out the pin with 
my right hand, and kept hold of the door with my left hand, I brought it back the 
width of my elbow to look out to see if I could see any one. As I bent myself to look 
out, two men seized me by the left arm, and tried to jerk me out of doors. They 
jerked mo so hasty that they got the door up against the point of my right shoulder, 
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or my breast, whichever way you choose to take it. It brought the door up and closed 
it. My wife was standing by, and, being a person of ready mind, she took the pin out 
of my hand and pinned the door. In the scuffle I had got pushed around sideways 
towards the wall of the house. It was a log wall sealed 1 with a sealing-board, and the 
board was split. Somebody stabbed at me through the crack of the board ;* whether 
it was with a spear, -dirk, or a knife, or a pistol barrel, or whatever it was I could not 
tell, from the fact that I just saw it come through and go back again. But the lire 
shone on it, and showed that it was metal of some kind. It cut a hole in my waistcoat, 
which I had put on. I had on my waistcoat, and drawers, and shirt. It did not take 
entrance into the skin or through the shirt. By this time I became sort of roused, and 
called for an ax, intending to try and defend myself. The ax was not produced to me ; 
and while that was going on a gun was run in right by the side of the chimney, through 
another large crack, which had not been sealed up, but which had been left to let the 
light in. A double-barreled shot-gun was run in there, and presented directly at me, 
not more than five or six feet from me. The fellow swore that if I did not open the 
door he would shoot my " God damned liver out;" that was the expression, just that 
way. Well, that brought to my mind the thought of a gun. There were three guns 
in the house, two of my own, and one that belonged to my wife's grandson, my step- 
grandson. All three guns were in the house, and I called for one. The gun was 
handed to me, but I do not know who did it ; so it was, somebody presented me a gnu, 
and I took hold of it, and set the trigger, and presented the gun so that I thought I 
could shoot through the crack at that man who had the double-barreled gun directed 
at me. I told him to take his gun and go away from there, or I would shoot him dead. 
He left from that place and went around the chimney, threatening to shoot the young 
man who gave me the gun ; that is, he says he gave it to me ; I do not know who gave 
it to me. And there was an order from some one at the back of the chimney to break 
down the doors. They went to break down the doors, and in the tumult some one got 
by the side of the chimney, and said, " Open your door or I'll burn your house." He 
lit a match and held it in a crack to fire the house. The match failed, and he lit a 
second one, and held it in the crack. He lit a third one, and held it there. I saw the 
place l?y the shine of the light, and it brought to my mind the notion that I could, 
perhaps, shoot him through that crack. I got my gun in position to shoot through the 
crack, and was holding it ready to just touch the trigger when he fired the next 
match. While I was standing in that position, they broke down the north door, and 
four men ran into the house. Two seized ine, and two seized the gun. Of course I 
had a tight grip on it, and, as you might expect, I was not willing to give it up in such 
a case. They ran out of doors with me, and^as soon as they cleared the wall fairly, I 
looked up and saw a quantity of men; I do not know how many exactly. I saw they 
were generally disguised, so far as I could see. When I saw that, I said to them : 
" Gentlemen, I am not afraid of you ; you are Ku-Klux. I understand you now. Pre- 
vious to this time I had not understood ; I did not know that you were Ku-Klux ; I 
know now what you are. I am not afraid of you, if you are the Ku-Klux. " One said, 
" We are your friends ; we are not going to hurt you." They led me off some thirty 
or forty steps from the house, to the yard gate, in my stocking-feet, with my waist- 
coat, and drawers, and shirt on, and bare-headed. They said, " Was there not another 
man in the house?" I said, " Yes." "Who was it? "said they. I said, " It was my 
wife's grandson." They said, " We don't want to hurt you or him either. We are 
your friends. We only want to talk to you. Let's go back to the house." They 
turned right around and went back to the house. They held me by the arras all the 
while, for fear, I suppose, that I would make fight or do something. I said, " Gentle- 
men, let me put on my clothes. I hate to be going about this way." They let me put 
on my pants and coat. They went with me. I went in the house, and ealled for my 
step-grandson. I could not get him up; could not find him; he went into the loft. 
They all hunted for him, but they eould not find him ; he made his escape through the 
housetop and got away. They said, " Now, old man, you must get him up." I caught 
up a torch, and I went around with them and searched the house, but not very partic- 
ularly, and could not find him. I called to him with all the faithfulness a man could 
do, and with the honest expectation that he would answer me, but he did not. They 
said, " Well, come on." I said, " Let me get my hat." They said, "No." 

Question. Can you not state more what they did, and less what they said ? 

Answer. Very well ; yon simply want to understand the abuse they gave me ? 

Question. Yes ; tell what they did to you, and what led up to it. 

Answer. That is what I am endeavoring to do. I thought I would give the whole 
catalogue of it. I did not find rny hat ; they had ransacked the house in such a way 
in search of him that things were pretty badly torn up. My wife was seared almost to 
death, and also this young man's wife/ This young man's wife just sank right down ; 
it was enough to eause anybody to sink down. But I was not excited, except at first ; 
then I thought I was in safe hands, from the fact that I cons idered that I had done 
nothing to be Ku-Kluxed for. 
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By Mr. Scofield : 
Question. Did you find your step-grandson ? 

Answer. No, sir ; they said, " Come on, 4 " and took me and led me out bare-headed, and 
took me outside of the gate. I did not understand anything about what they took me 
outside there for. When they took me out there were thirteen came into the house that 
I counted ; and I concluded that there were as many more out where the horses were as 
were in the house, though some of the same ones in the house might have gone out there. 
At that place there were two men I noticed in particular, who were holding horses ; 
one of them was a man who lived in sight of me, as I thought. I went up as close to 
him as I am to this gentleman here, and looked him right in the face. Ho began to 
turn slowly from me. He was an old man who had often in church led me up to the 
pulpit and' said, We expect to have use for you to-day." I found him there holding 
horses, and another one that I thought I knew as good as I could any man. They did 
not like to have me look at them very long; and the other men ran me back some 
fifteen steps. But I thought I was satisfied as to who they were. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. What were their names ? 

Answer. I thiuk one was Enoch Branham, and the other was Dolph Beacham, of 
Haralson County. They ran back with me a short space, and ordered the horses away. 
The men began to mount their horses and pass away. As they did that I pulled up to 
look at their horses, these men still having hold of me. I passed the first pair of horses, 
right in between the horses, and looked as sharp as I could to recognize the horses, but 
I could not. They ordered the horses away, and stopped me again until the horses had 
passed aw ay. They took me about seventy-five yards, and put a rope around my neck, 
and I began to be suspicious that they would abuse me, as all of you would have been. 
They said they would not do it, but I began to be suspicious. They took me to the 
west end of my plantation, to an old road at a branch, and there they stopped me and 
whipped me. They started from that place and passed a few steps down that road in a 
west direction, in the direction of Alabama. They said to me, " What about this diffi- 
culty that tools place between Jim Branham and Tom Martin, and this t'other fel- 
low V 9 referring to this step-grandson of mine. I told them the truth about it, and the 
course that I had pursued during the difficulty, and that I endeavored to quash it. 

Question. I do not know that that has any connection with the matter we are inquir- 
ing about. 

Answer. I think it is connected with it in this way : they asked about the difficulty, 
and I said I had nothing in it, except to keep it down, which I can prove by George 
W. Lester, Greensides, Castle, Brown, and Hill ; and that I called for help to take away 
the knife from this step-grandson when Brown had a hand-spike striking at him. I 
called for help, and his father-in-law came, and we took the knife away. I said to the 
crowd, " Gentlemen, stay with me, and do not let this difficulty go any further." We got 
it sort of squashed there. The foremost ran about thirty or forty steps, and turned 
round and cursed the crowd, and swore that he would bring the Ku-Klux on and have 
as every one killed. That was Thursday. Friday and Saturday passed away, and 
Saturday night they came. When they came, as I told you, they carried me away and 
abused me. I just told them this story as I tell it to you. They said, "All right ; that 
is enough f and led me on a few steps further. They then said, " You stole two of this 
old man's hogs." Just before they left the house they struck me two licks with their 
fists. I said, u What man's hogs V 9 They said, " Branham's." I said, " If he will say 
so, and swear to it, I will pay for the hogs." They said, " We say so ; we come from 
the moon. We are dead men, and come from the moon, and we have been taking cogniz- 
ance of your conduct below here for many years." I said, "All right, gentlemen ; if you 
Lave, and will give me my just deserts, i will be satisfied." They said, " What about 
the shooting done at this old man's dogs V 9 I said, " I know nothing about it." They 
went on, and I said, " Here is Joe Rowan, just ahead of us, that I can prove it by." 
They cursed Rowan, and said he stole horses. They took me on to Jim Hill's, where I 
expected to make the proof that I was an innocent man. When I got there I could 
not find Jim Hill ; he was not at home, or, if there, he was in a disguise, so that I could 
not tell him ; I could not find him. When they first struck me and whipped me, a man 
came up and spoke whose voice I thought I knew as well as the man who had a gun 
through the crack. The one at the crack was Burgess Daniel. Before they whipped 
me, there was a man appeared with his whip to whip me, and another said, "I want 
to do it." I thought I understood his voice, and I think so yet. 

Question. Who is. he? 

Answer. Henry Wimpey, I think was the man, and I think so yet. While in the 
house there was a circumstance that induced me to believe I knew the man there by 
his hand and his coat-sleeve ; whether a man could know another in that way or not, 
I am not certain. 

Question. You say you went to Hill's and found that he was away T 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Question. Did the Ku-Klux do anything more to you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they went to the door with rue and they called this way : " Here, 
old man, get up ; we want you." But the old man did not get up ; or, if he did, he did 
not make himself known. Being fully satisfied that I could make the proof by that 
man that I was innocent of the charge, I myself put my hand against the door and 
pushed it. It seemed to he just closed together; hardly a chair against it. The door 
was hastily pushed back, and said I, " Come in ; if he is there abed and asleep I will 
wake him," for I had such confidence in him. I could not find him to make the evi- 
dence. I then proposed to go to Martin Brown's, the next house below. They would 
not suffer me to do it; they said, " You can't make proof ; we are not going to be run- 
ning round with yon. Didn't you sell Joe Rowan a pistol?" I said, " No." They said, 
'•Didn't some of your folks do it?" I said, " Yes, my wife's grandson sold him one 
some time ago." They said, " All right; come out here." They took rue out by the 
side of the road and to a shade tree, where they hanged me up by the neck, pulled me 
up clear from the earth. The last I knew about myself or my actions I was trying to 
hold on to the rope. When I came to, to know anything, I was not holding on to the 
rope, but was standing upon the ground with my hands by my side, How long I had 
been there I could not say, because they deadened me to that extent that I did not 
know anything. I felt something pass from my neck way down to my extremities, 
like, sometimes, when you hit your elbow. Said I, " Gentlemen, I am dying, and I 
shall never see my friends nor family again." They led me forward in the direction of 
the big road, and said, "Now, old man, if you have any more arrangements to make, 
make them ; your time is not long here. Are you not a radical f " A radical V 9 said 
I, as if I did not know what they meant. " Yes," said they, " a radical. How do you 
vote ?" I told them. They said, " If you have any arrangements to make, make them 
quick." I said, "I have nothing; if you are going to execute me take me away from 
the house, and suffer me to make a prayer." They said, " Go on." I knelt down in 
the big road, and I tried to pray to my Maker for them, that peace might come, and 
that these things might pass away. They stood there with their six-shooters over my 
head ; I supposed that they would kill me, as scouts did men during the war, as I had 
heard. I got through, and said, "Amen." As I got up they fastened on to my arms 
again and led me down thirty or forty steps back in the direction of home. In the 
edge of the woods by the side of the big road they halted me, and turned me round 
square, front to the road. I saw the man with the shrub come up again. I said, 
" Gentlemen, how many are you going to give me now ?" They said, " make him pull 
his coat off." They commenced hitting me, and I commenced counting ; I counted 
"one, two, three," and so on, until they gave me six licks. It hurt desperately. I 
said, " Lord, have mercy on me ;" for I saw that those people had no mercy, and there 
was no one to apply to for relief but the Lord. They gave me the six licks over my 
shoulder, and across my back they gave me four, and I then said, "Ten." The com- 
mander said, " Stop ! halt ! " They then set another person to whip me across the legs, 
but how many licks he gave me I do not know*. I reasonably suppose that, first and 
last, in the three whippings they gave me that night, the very shortest was seventy- 
five licks ; but it is only supposition. 

Question. Where did they leave you ? 

Answer. The commander, as it seemed to be, led me from that plaee to about the 
middle of the road, holding me by the arm, aud looking me in the face with all the im- 
pudence in the world. Said he, " Don't you think you can find a home away from here V 9 
I said, " I think I can if I have to leave." When they were putting the rope about my 
neck, one of them said, " Old man, this ought to have been done for you fifty years 
ago." I admitted that that was the case if I deserved it at all. He said, " Don't you 
think you can find a home away from here ? " I said, " I am sure I could if I had lived 
otherwheres, and had never been treated this way." He said, " You must go." I said, 
"I. cannot doit." He said, "If you don't do it we will kill you." I said, " I would 
rather die than do it, from the fact that my name will be assailed, and I will be 
called a bad man, while I have not done anything to go for." I said, " I cannot go ; 
this is my place ; I have earned it with my hands," holding out my hands, " and I can- 
not leave it." He said, " We will kill you if you don't." I said, " How long before I 
must go?" He said, " Do you think you will go ?" I said, " Of course, rather thau 
die, any man would go ; how long ? " Hie said, " Fifteen days." I said, " Gentlemen, I 
cannot get away in that time; I cannot do up my business and leave in that time." 
He said, " You have it to do ; now, if you don't go we will kill you auyhow ; and if you 
tell what we have done to you, or said to you, we will kill you." Now, gentlemen, will 
you admit the expression that I have been informed by another man who that com- 
mander was, not knowing him myself? That man himself was not in disguise. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. What is his name ? 

Answer. I was informed by another man, who professed to have got knowledge of him, 
that his name was Joseph Burrows, of Cleburne County, Alabama; I think I would 
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know the man if I should see him. He told me to run. I could not, and said so. Said 
he, " Run," and fired a pistol right near me. Another man said, " Don't you hit him." 
►Said he again, " Run," and I went thr§e steps, in a sort of slow trot like this, [moving 
across the room.] He fired a second pistol, and I left and went hack to my dwelling. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Have you been disturbed since that time ? 

Answer. I have not staid at my house; I stayed there eighteen days in the day-time, 
but at night I went into the woods and hid myself. I think that, about Friday night, 
two or three weeks after that time, I will not be positive when, this same crowd, as I 
supposed, came up there. But I was absent, of course, and my wife would not stay 
there either, but she had gone to her mother's. They just tore down the doors and set 
them open. There were the horses' tracks there. I thought I knew two men by their 
talk. I thought I knew John Gilpin and Jim Branham, the son-in-law of HanCock 
Branham. 

Question. Do they all live in Haralson County? 
Answer. No, sir ; the son-in-law lives in Polk County. 

Question. You say this man Branham had invited you to the pulpit at different times ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are you a preacher or clergyman ? 

Answer. I was licensed. 

Question. Of what denomination? 

Answer. What we call the Congregationalist Methodists. I have my license in my 
pocket. 

Question. Where have you been since that time ? You say you staid about there some 
three weeks. 

Answer. I went about sixteen or eighteen or twenty miles from there, and about 
five miles from the county seat. 

Question. You say they asked you about being a radical. Had you voted the radical 
ticket? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. So far as you know these men, were they republicans or democrats ? 
Answer. Some of them, I think, were in the rermblican party, and some were what 
they call democrats. 

Question. Some that were in the Ku-Klux ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, as I suppose. 
Question. Some that were along that night ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How were these Branhams ? 

Answer. They have voted the republican ticket, but they had ceased to vote for some 
years. I heard them talk very little about politics any way, showing that they were 
not acting much any way as to that thing. They were quite still, as far as I knew. 
This man, Gilpin, I am right certain, is the man who broke down the door that night, 
from the way he spoke. He talked with my wife, and she is fully satisfied it was John 
Gilpin. 

Question. W 7 hat reason had they for making this attaek upon you, more than you 
have stated ? 

Answer. None in the world that I can tell. This man Gilpin came up I could 

tell it if I am permitted. 
Question. Well, go on. 

Ansicer. There came up a storm ; and there is a kind of common path that goes 
through my land. They have got to driving through with a wagon occasionally, and 
they have made it a road, but I do not think there ever was any order for it. But I did 
not hinder any body going through. A storm came up and filled the road full of logs 
in a little bottom. The settlement notified me verbally to open the road. I had no 
right to open it more than anybody else. But Mr. Bran ham's son told me to open the 
road ; I said, It is none of my business, but if anybody will help me, I will help do ft." 
He came up and said he was ready to help open the road. I took hold, and my wife's 
grandson took hold ; this man Lester that I spoke about, and his son took hold, and we 
opened it, straighter than it was before. This man Gilpin, being a contentious, stub- 
born man, came up, and he and his brother-in-law notified me to open the road. I told 
them it was open. They said, il It will not do at all ; we are going to have the old way 
open." I said, " It is not necessary ; this is better than the other way." They said, 
" We will have it open any way ; you may as well go along and open it." I went along 
down where they commenced cutting timber, and I said, " You can't use that here," 
and made an effort to get them to stop it. They said, " No ; we are going to have it 
here." I said, No, you shall not do it." 

Question. Tell us the facts, what was done on that occasion which led you to suppose 
that that had anything to do with the treatment you received ? 
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Jnsioer. I only supposed it was that grudge ; they had not done me any harm before. 
Question. Do you suppose he brought the rest of them there? 

Answer. No, sir. I learned by another man that Jim Branham went, as he threat- 
ened, forthwith and made report to the Ku-Klux, and the Ku-Klux brought the band 
there. I am also told that they brought William Sides, Charles Sides, and Bob Sides. 

Question. W4io told you this ? 

Anstver. Daniel Dodson is the man who made the report to me. 



Atlanta, Georgia, October 20, 1871. 

JOHN D. POPE sworn and examined : 

The Chairman. As you desired to have this witness summoned, Mr. Bayard, you 
will please begin his examination. 

Mr. Bayard. I have no objection to examining him ; but I took it for granted that 
the committee would desire to examine a man in his position. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. What is your official position ? 
Answer. I am the United States attorney for Georgia. 
Question. How long have you held that position ? 
Answer. About a year; I cannot tell precisely now. 
Question. Were you a practicing lawyer before that time ? 
Answer. I was. 
Question. For how long? 
Answer. From the year 1860. 

Question. Are you a native of the State of Georgia? 
Answer. Yes, sir; I was born within tifteen or twenty miles of this city. 
Question. Have you been engaged in making examinations in this city in relation to 
outrages upon individuals by bands of disguised men ? 
Answer. No further than my official duty made it necessary. 

Question. Have you presented any indictment at the present term of the court to the 
grand jury ? 
Answer. I have. 

Question. What number of indietments have been found ? 

Ansiccr. I think indictments are now pending against thirty persons, found at this 
last term. Some of the indietments embraced several names. There are not thirty 
separate indietments, but there are bills against thirty or thirty-one persons. 

Question. What is the general character of the alleged offenses for which indictments 
have been found ? 

Anstver. These are not all the bills found at this term, but they are the bills found 
under what is called the enforcement act. 

Question. There are no others affecting the peace of the county or State ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Are those indictments that you speak of for acts of violence against per- 
sons and property ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. They have been found under the late law of Congress? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were you cognizant of the case of Henry Lowther, the colored man who 
was castrated ? 

Answer. I know nothing about it except his story. 
Question. Did he state the circumstances to you ? ■ 

Answer. He did. But he is not a resident of the northern district, and therefore he 
did not go before the jury. He lives in the southern district, and I did not take him 
before the grand jury. 

Question. Why not ? 

Answer. Because he lives in the southern distsict. 

Question. The question of local jurisdiction prevented you from taking cognizance 
of it? 
Anstver. Yes, sir. 

Question. In the course of your business here have you found any obstruction in the 
processes of your courts in respect to summoning witnesses and making arrests? 

Answer. I can answer that question only from information. I remain here, and pro- 
cess is sent out to different portions of the State. 

Question. What have you found to be the case ? 

Anstver. It has been reported to me that in one place, in one portion of this district, 
there has been a disposition to prevent people from coming here as witnesses. There 
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was a bill found against one man, charging him with preventing witnesses from eoniing 
here, with threatening them if they came. The man was acquitted.. 
Question. He was tried ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; but I did not have all the testimony which I had afterward. 
Question. Have you any difficulty in procuring convictions upon reasonable, proper 
testimony ? 

Answer. I think the jury of this court has been governed by the law as given in 
charge by the court. I know nothing to the contrary. 

Question. What is the condition of your community for peace and good order ? 

Answer. I must speak in regard to the country where I visit. I do not go in many 
portions of the northern district. I attend court here and in Savannah. And then I 
have my private practice, which is mostly confined to this county. I think this neigh- 
borhood is as peaceable as almost any place you could find. None of the cases under 
the enforcement act arise in this county, and I believe very few in any county near 
this place. Perhaps three or four in the next county. The most of them are from fifty 
to a hundred miles off. 

Question. When will these cases come up for trial ? 

Answer. In March, 1&72. 

Question. Have parties been arrested under these indictments ? 

Answer, No, sir ; some of them had previously been arrested under commissioners' 
warrants. 

Question. And held to bail ? 
Answer. A few of them had been. 
Question. Are they all now under bail ? 

Answer. They are not. Some of them have not been arrested at all; the majority 
of them have not been. 

Question. Warrants have been issued for their arrest? 

Anstver. Not yet ; the bills were found in the court only yesterday evening. 

Question. Have you, in the discharge of your duties as district attorney, failed to 
procure convictions where the testimony has reasonably warranted convictions, in your 
opinion? 

Answer. Well, I should say I have not failed in an unusual manner. 
Question. Do you practice as a lawyer in other courts besides the United States 
courts ? 
Answer. I do. 

Question. Is there a general obedience to the laws throughout the community where 
you practice ? 

, Answer. Well, there is what we consider here a reasonable obedience; of course 
there are many violations of law. , 
Question. As there are anywhere else ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I have not practiced in any of the remote counties. 
Question. I am speaking of the counties in which you have practiced. 
Answer. I have answered that question. I think there are the usual number of vio- 
lations of law. 

Question. Are you aware of any combinations to resist the execution of the laws of 
the United States ? 
Answer. I could only speak from hearsay. 
Question. Have you any official kuowlcdge of it? 

Anstver. If I have any it is the reports brought to me in my official character. I have 
not had any report of resistance to the process of this court, except in one locality iu 
the northern district of Georgia. I have reason to believe "that there is a section — a 
couuty or a part of a county — where witnesses cannot easily be obtained. 

Question. In a portion of one county? 

Answer. It may be in portions of two counties; I do not know how much territory 
that embraced. 

Question. Is your knowledge of any combinations to obstruct the execution of the 
law confined to the facts you have stated ; is that all the information you have upon 
the subject ? 

Answer. I think it is. 

Question. In the case of Henry Low r ther, the facts of which you have heard, would 
there be any difficulty, if that case had been within your district, to arrest and bring 
to trial the men whom he charges with having committed that offense ? 

Ansiver. I do not think that, upon the testimony of that one mau, I could convict 
them in any court ; I do not know what other witnesses could be found. 

Question. I am asking about arresting them and bringing them to trial ? 

Answer. You know we must first call a grand jury, which will find a bill. My experi- 
ence has been that upon the testimony of one man of his social position, in a case of 
that kind, a grand jury would hardly find a bill. 

Question. Unless corroborated by. other circumstances and facts? 

24 a 
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Ansicer. Yes, sir ; none of those bills found here under the enforcement act, I think, 
have been found upon the testimony of one witness. 

Question. Suppose that this man was sustained by other witnesses as to the main 
portions of his story ; would there then be any difficulty in bringing the parties to trial, 
tirider the present laws of the United States, before this district court, if he had lived 
in your district instead of the adjoining district? 

Answer, If he had lived in this district, and I had had other witnesses to identify 
the parties who committed the offense — there is the difficulty, the identification of the 
parties. The jury would not doubt that the outrage had been committed ; and if I 
had had witnesses to identify the parties, of course they could have been brought to 
trial. 

Question. Do you believe, further, that if there was reasonable corroborative proof of 
this offense the offenders could be convicted and punished in your courts ? 

Answer. I think they might if the proof was undoubted. In a case like that it 
would require good proof, strong proof, to produce conviction ; for the reason that the 
men who were charged with it are men of influence, and frequently the witnesses are 
not. I do not think that this one man's testimony could convict them. 

Question. Alone and unassisted by other witnesses ? 

Answer. I think not. If there was undoubted proof I think the jury would find a 
verdict. 

Question. In your opinion, from your experience of juries summoned here, do the grand 
and petit juries form a fair tribunal for the trial of offenses of this kind, both in jus- 
tice to the public and to the defendants ? 

Answer. I have never brought a case to trial before a jury of this court. But my 
opinion is that) in this court there would be a reasonable prospect of a fair -trial j I have 
no reason to doubt that. 

Question. You have no reason to doubt that justice would be done ? 

Answer. No, sir; if satisfactory proof could be made. Very frequently there may be 
cases where the parties ought to be convicted, and there may not be proof sufficient to 
convict them. 

Question. Would you, as a prosecuting officer, ask a jury to convict a man without 
competent proof? 
Answer. I never do so unless I make a mistake. 

Question. If the proof in this case was what you would consider as reasonably com- 
petent proof, you would expect a conviction ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. My object in asking these questions is to ascertain whether, in your opinion, 
there would be a failure to obtain justice before your courts? , 

Answer. I will tell the truth, as near as I can ; I have to hesitate somewhat in my 
answers, for the purpose of reflecting. In all counties, wherever a man in humble 
position makes a charge against a man of standing there is some difficulty in obtaining 
a conviction ; it would require stronger proof than it would if the position of the parties 
were reversed ; I suppose that would be true in any community. If this case of Low- 
ther were to come up, we would have to have very full proof of the identity of the 
parties to produce conviction. I do not know that that is not true of any community. 
I think a great many men get off* in this country that are guilty, but I suppose that is 
the case in all countries. 

Question. Have you any reason to suppose there is more evasion of justice here than 
elsewhere ? 

Answer. No, sir ; whenever a man is tried, the court says to the jury that if there is 
any doubt the man should be acquitted. 

Question. That is the universal rule wherever the common law is recognized? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you any knowledge of the case in Bartow County, within the last two 
months, of the trial and conviction of two white men for the murder of a negro ? 

Answer. I heard of tho trial, I think ; but I do not think I ever heard what was the 
result of it. 

Question. And that they have been sentenced to the penitentiary for life ? 

Answer. It is very likely that result has taken place. I have heard of the trial, but 
I have not been in that county. I would say that the juries we have here are as good 
as the average. .Of course my experience is confined to this State. 

Question. Do I understand you to say, iu speaking of the relative positions of the 
parties, that in this case a difficulty of conviction would arise any further than, where 
men of known position and character in the community were charged with heinous 
crimes, that their good character would require stronger proofs to overbalance the pre- 
sumption of innocence? 

Answer. Well, my opinion is that in regard to the offenses under the enforcement act, 
on account of public opinion, more proof would be required in order to produce convic- 
tion than would be required in other cases. 
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Question. That not only would the character of the parties have its influence, but the 
nature of the cases would have some influence ? 

Answer. I think I have observed that, so far as my investigations have gone. 

Question. These indictments obtained at the present term are the first which you have 
sent up under the new law ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Had you any difficulty in having true bills found in those cases ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. No more than in other cases ? 

Answer. Well, I hardly know how to answer that question. I introduced my testi- 
mony to the jury, and then retired. There is no difficulty in any case, so far as my 
connection with the prosecution is concerned, further than that they ignored some of 
the bills where there was considerable proof. I do not know that it was on account of 
the nature of the offense charged. They found a reasonable number of bills, I think. 

Question. And without any difficulty? 

Answer. Without any difficulty that I know of. 

Question. Do you believe there is a disposition throughout your community to obey 
the law and execute its provisions ? 
Answer. I think there is with a great majority of the people. 
Question. I presume there is a lawless portion in every community ? 
Ansicer. I suppose so. 

Question. Do yon think it is larger in this community than in other communities, 
upon the average f 

Answer. I do not know what the proportion is in other communities. I should think 
there was not much more here than in other communities ; though I do not know about 
that. 

Question. I ask you, as a prosecuting officer, a member of the bar, and a citizen 
of the State, whether you consider that life and property are reasonably secure under 
the laws of Georgia and the laws of the United States as they now exist ? 

A nswer. In most sections of the State I would say that they were. I think, however, 
that there is not as much security in some places as in others j I infer that from re- 
port. 

Question. Be kind enough to designate those points to which you refer. 

Answer. Well, these indictments are against parties in Haralson, Gwinnett, Walton, 
and Floyd Counties. I would not say that in all of those counties there was a great 
deal of insecurity ; I do not know about that. You know, a bill might be found upon 
one isolated act. I have not heard of many acts of violence in Walton or Floyd Coun- 
ties. 

Question. Although you are unable to include the whole of the counties named by you 
in the charge of being in an insecure condition, do you include the rest of the State as 
being secure ? 

Answer. Do you mean, do I say that the rest of the State is quiet, and that life and 
property are secure f 
Question. Yes, sir. 

Answer. I cannot answer, except from rumor, because a great portion of the State I 
have not been in for years. x 

Question. Then, so far as your knowledge and information extends, what do you say ? 

Answer. The information I obtained from certain localities is conflicting; I do not 
know what the truth is, not having been to those counties. I hear some men make one 
statement and others deny it ; I do not know what the truth is. 

Question. Our object is — it is mine, certainly, and I believe it is the object of this sub- 
committee — to ascertain the condition of affairs in the several States, in Georgia among 
others. As you are an/>fficer of the United States, a gentleman of position, a member of 
one of the learned professions, a practicing lawyer, to whom from your position most of 
these circumstances would necessarily be made known, I have thought that you would 
be enabled to give us an opinion founded upon knowledge of the facts relative to this 
subject. For that reason I have asked these questions of yon, having suggested that 
you should be called before the committee. 

Answer. I can give you an opinion, but I cannot swear to facts outside of my own 
knowledge, which is confined to certain localities. My opinion is that nearly all of 
the State is peaceable and orderly, but not all of it. 

Question. Do you believe the evils that exist are within the remedy of the State laws 
and authorities ? 

Answer. To a certain extent they are. I do not think any evil is entirely within the 
control of State and Federal courts here or anywhere else. I think they can only keep 
crime down, not extinguish it. 

Question. Do you consider the laws and authorities of this State are sufficient to 
remedy the evils which you say exist in certain portions of it? 

Answer. In some degree they are. 

Question, Are they so in the average degree of human legislation 1 
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Ansiver. I am Dot prepared to say that they are not; I do not know that* they are 
not. I have my doubts as to some localities in the State, to be candid with you, 
speaking now from the information I have derived from others. I think, however, 
that in nearly all the counties the State laws and the State courts will be sufficient to 
preserve order. 

Question. And to punish offenses? 

Answer, Yes, sir ; and to protect life and property. 

Question. Do you know John L. Coley ? 

Answci\ Yes, sir ; he was before the grand jury. 

Question. Were indictments found against any one upon his testimony ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; combined with other testimony, bills were found against ten men. 

Question. Relating to the outrage inflicted upon his person ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Under those indictments those parties will be brought to trial ? 
Answer. If they can be arrested. 

Question. Do you anticipate any difficulty at all in bringing them to trial? 
Ansiver. You know that men sometimes attempt to avoid arrest. 
Question. Do you anticipate any difficulty, except in that way? 
Ansiver. O no, sir. 

Question. Their only means of avoiding arrest is to escape? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Do you know whether the marshal has found it necessary to call in military 
aid to assist him in making arrests ? 
Ansiver. I think he has. 

Question. Do you know whether he has been obliged to make arrests clandestinely, 
so to speak, or whether he can go in open day and arrest men ? 

Anmver. Sometimes they go in the night. I thiuk they told me that, in some places, 
they would not be safe without some force with them. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Is that in cases growing out of a violation of the internal revenue laws in 
distilling cases ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Those are the cases you refer to ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. We have not sent out warrants in these last cases. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. Have you seen any disposition, either in the State tribunals or in your own 
court, to treat these prosecutions under the enforcement act as political in their char- 
acter ? 

Answer. Some people regard them as political in their character ; others do not. 
Question. Has there been any greater hesitation in rinding bills or bringing in verdicts 
in those cases than in ordinary criminal cases? 
Answer. None of those cases have been tried. 

Question. Has there been any attempt to bring any of the so-called Ku-Klux cases 
before the State tribunals ? 
Anmver. I have heard of some. 

Question.. Have you ever known a case for any of these injuries, or personal violence, 
by what are popularly called the Ku-Klux, to be successfully prosecuted to conviction 
and punishment ? 

. Answer. I have heard that some were, but I do not know. 
Question. In what counties ? 

Answer. In Chattooga County, I think. I do not know whether the case in Bartow 
County is of that character or not ; I do not know anything about it. 

Question. What information have you of the existence and operations of this secret 
organization called the Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. I know nothing except from hearsay. I have heard witnesses here testify 
on the subject before the grand jury, but their testimouy has been confined to particu- 
lar acts, which they witnessed, by bands of men. The extent of the organization, if 
there is such a one, they do not pretend to know. They have only testilied to what 
facts they are personally cognizant of. 

Question. You have been living here all your life, as I understand? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How long ago did you first hear of the existence of what is known as the 
Ku-Klux organization? 

Answer. I do not remember to have heard of it before the year 1868. 

Question. In how large a portion of the State is that organization popularly supposed 
to exist ? 

Answer. I do not know. 
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Question. From all the information you have obtained, from all the means you have 
of forming an opinion about it, what do you suppose yourself is the extent of the 
organization ? 

Answer. From the statement of witnesses that have been here 

Question. I do not confine my question to that, but I refer to every means of informa- 
tion which you have. 

Answer. Well, nearly all that I know is from these witnesses. I have had witnesses 
here from the greater portion of the northern district — I mean from a considerable por- 
tion of it. I attach more importance to what they testify than I do to any mere rumors 
that I hear outside. I have examined witnesses from several counties in the northern 
district. From their testimony I have no doubt that in those counties there have been 
bands of disguised men. The extent of the organization I know nothing of, neither 
do they. They testify to those bands coming on them at different times, and to what 
they have done. 

Question. Is there such a general similarity in their operations as to justify the belief 
in a community of purpose on their part, the belief that these different bands are parts 
of one whole organization ; in other words, that the Ku-Klux organization is one or- 
ganization, which manifests itself at different points? 

Answer. I have no means of forming any reliable opinion as to whether it is a general 
organization or not. All I have heard is in regard to particular acts done in certain 
places. • 

Question. What has been the tone of the press in this State in regard to the Ku-Klux 
organization ? 

Answer. I think the press of the State now is almost universal in its condernuation 
of it. 

Question. Has it been so all the time? 

Answer. There have been very few exceptions, if any. 

Question. Has there been any denial of the existence of the organization ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. ^Vftqfr portion o f the nress has denied the exist ence of the organization? 
Answer. Wel] T nea rly ail the press in tuls iState^ is democratic. 

Question. Does any portion or your press still \leny the existence of this organiza- 
tion? 

Answer. I think so ; I have not read a great deal upon that point in the newspapers ; 
I have not seen that question discussed, as t <* wjgjfc h&c wm s n . g eneral organization or 
not. "I do not mvsell know of any g eneral organization. 

Quest Ida. i do not suppose that you know, from personal knowledge, of any organiza- 
tion of the kind ? 

Answer. No, sir ; only so far as I have ascertained what they have done in certain 
places. 

Question. The complaints which have come to your official knowledge have been 
principally from the four counties you have named ? 
Answer. Complaints have come from other counties, but no bills have been found. 
Question. What other counties ? 
Answer. From Jackson and White Counties. 

Question. Are the commissioners throughout this district pretty much appointed ? 
Answer. United States commissioners ? 
Question. Yes. 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. How many are there ? 

Answer. I can think of but four now ; three here and one at Dalton, perhaps. 
There may be others, but I have had no occasion to inform myself upon that point. 

Question. Has there been muc h resistance to the inter nal revenue laws? 

Answer. In many of tlie rural sections" there U a"' great disposition to evade the rev- 
enue law a^ I tbhi k thprft arft jr| th ft "^gb horhood o f two hu" f1 red_g"d fifty indictments 
how pending here against parties in this district for violations of the revenue laws, 
nearly all for illicit distilling. 

Question. To what portions of the district do those indictments relate ? 

Answer.' Mainly to the northern portion, but some to all parts. There is a great dis- 
position among the country people in North Georgia to distill, without leave or license. 
It is an old habit, and they are not inclined to break it off. 

Question. You have been asked in regard to this case of Lowther. # Have you made 
a sufficient examination of the case to be able to state whether the account which he 
gives is reliable or otherwise ? 

Answer. I have no means of testing the truth of his report. 

Question. You were not acquainted with him until you saw him here ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

By Mr. Lansing : 

Question. I understood yon to say that there were a number of complaints before 
your late grand jury upon which bills were not found ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. About how many ? 

Answer. Do you mean agaiust how many persons ? 
Question. Yes. 

Answer. I cannot remember precisely ; I suppose from thirty to fifty. 
Question. You say there are portions of the State where perfect order does not pre- 
rail? 
Ansiccr. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do yon understand that those disorders are what are geuerally understood 
as Ku-Klux disorders ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir ; I refer to that class of disorders. 

Question. Next after violations of revenue laws, have you had any such number of 
complaints in relation to other matters as you have had for cases of personal violence, 
or what are popularly known as Ku-Klux outrages f 

Answer. No, sir ; indictments upon other grounds are not very numerous. 

Question. And the evidence in those cases shows that those acts are committed by 
bodies of men apparently acting in concert ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. In the eases of those violations of the peace which are knbwn as Ku-Klux 
operations or outrages, have you been able to trace any political character in them, or 
are they anything more than the usual disturbances which occur in communities ? 

Answer, In White and Habersham Counties, if there is any organization, I am in- 
clined to think that it is for the protection of distillers, and for the purpose of making 
war upon everybody who tries to bring them to justice. In Haralson County, where a 
number of bills have been found, they have had considerable political excitement. 
They have had recently there an election for a member of the lower house, on account 
of a" tie in the regular election. I do not know whether it was on account of political 
excitement there or not that they have made these visits to people's houses and whipped 
them. 

Question. Do you remember the case of Mr. Coley ? 
Answer. I do not know what they whipped him for. 

By Mr. Scofield : 

Question. So far as you know, are the perpetrators of these outrages members of one 
political party and the victims members of the other? 

Answer. I think that the majority of those who have been assaulted have claimed to 
be members of the republican party. 

Question. Did you ever hear of a democrat being assaulted by the Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. There was one man before the jury who said he was assaulted, and ho claimed 
to be neutral. 

Question. For what was he assaulted ? 

Answer. He said it was because they had alarmed some. of the freedmen that he had 
hired and were about to break up his farming operations, and he had been using some 
pretty strong language in regard to them. 

Question. They had been whipping his men ? 

Answer. I do not know that they whipped them ; they had alarmed them. 
Question. He had been condemning the Ku-Klux, and said that he was neutral in 
politics ? 

Answer. Yes, sir j I did not ask very many witnesses what their politics were. The 
most of those who have been whipped were negroes ; but several white men have been 
beaten. 

Question. Your information in regard to the matter is very limited. Either nothing 
of the sort has occurred about you, or you have very little knowledge of it ? 

Answer. Nothing of the kind has taken place near this city. These occurrences take 
place in the thinly-settled portions of the State. Haralson County is sixty miles from 
here; White County is farther off; Jackson County is forty miles off; and I suppose 
that Walton County is still farther distant. I have no means of knowing personally 
many of these things. I am telling you what I have learned here from the witnesses 
brought from those sections. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Were you a judge of a State court before you were appointed to the posi- 
tion of United States district attorney ? 

Answer. I was judge of the superior court of this circuit, the circuit including At- 
lanta, previous to the 3d of .Inly, 1870, when I resigned. After Mr. Akerman wasmado 
Attorney General I was appointed to the office of United States district attorney. 
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Atlanta, Georgia, October 21, 1871. 
MARY BROWN (colored) sworn and examined. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. State your age, where you were born, and where you now live. 
Answer. I do not know my age ; I was Lorn in White County, Georgia, and I now 
live there. 

Question. When did you come from that county here? 

Answer. I came down on Wednesday morning last. 

Question. For what did you come down here? 

Answer. To give evidence against the Ku-Klux. 

Question. What evidence did you come to give in regard to them ? 

Answer. I came to give evfdence of how they treated me. 

Question. Tell us all about it. 

Answer. They came to my house on Sunday morning, the 21st of May; it was be- 
tween two and a half and three hours before day that thevcaine. They came up to 
the house with a dreadful noise ; for a few minutes I hardly knew how I did feel. After 
they broke the doors open and came in I got over my scare, for I said to myself " I have 
not done anything; I have not stolen anything, or murdered anybody; so I will not 
be scared." They took my mother out first, and asked her where 1 was ; she told them 
I was in the house. They said : " Make up a light ; we are going to kill her." She 
asked them "What for?" I did riot get a chance to speak to her and tell her to hush, 
for I wanted to hear what it was for. They took Joe out of the house (he is my hus- 
band) and stripped him naked and whipped him terribly ; they beat him with very 
large cane-poles, as large as any of these chair-rounds here. There were a 
couple of new hoes sitting in the yard, and they broke one handle over his 
head. They then put a chain around his neck. I was the last one they took 
out of the house. They just dragged me out in my night-clothes; They said : 
"What is that you are going down to Atlanta to swear about? Tell us ail 
about it ; what men are those you saw ?" I said, " Hold on ; I cannot talk to 
about forty of you ; give me time, and I will talk." They said, " We are not 
going to hold on at all; we are going to kill you." I said, "I hope you will not 
kill me ; spare my life." He said, " I do not know whether we will or not." Thev 
threw me down on my face, stripped my clothes up over my head, and gave me about 
twenty-five licks before they let me up. They then jerked me np, and said, " Now tell 
us who are those you are going to swear against." I said, " 1 will tell you ; I did not 
know I was going to swear to any one." They said, "We heard you was." I said, 
" You can't prove it." They said, " W r e can prove it." Said I, "Prove it; that is all 
you have got to do." They said, "We can prove it." Said I, "I would like to see you." 
There was one fellow there, a close neighbor to us, of the name of Coleman Alley; he 
ran up and struck me on the head with a pistol, and said, " Don't dispute ray word^ a 
white woman told me all about your going to swear." I said, " She told you more than 
I know, then." Two fellows, Isaac Oakes and Dick Palmer, come up and said, "Now, 
Mary, just tell us what you know, and you shall not be hurt." I said, " No difference, I 
thank you ; I do not care, fori have been three-thirds killed now. I am going to tell the 
truth if I am shot down the next minute." They said, " What individuals did you meet 
down the river?" I told them it was Bailey Smith and Frank Hancock. They said, " Where 
were they going ?" I told them that I did not know ; that I came down the river tr> 
get some cotton from a neighbor-woman, and just as I came back I was plaguing a girl 
living with me about some dark black-boy that I told her I had met. I did not more 
than get down in my chair till I heard both guns go off, and I could hear the women- 
folks holloing. Next morning, about 10 o'clock, her sister came down and said Mr. 
Cason was killed. But I did not tell anything about that until they came round. 
They said they came to whip me about that ; that they heard I was going ^to swear it. 
I said I had not told any person. They said I was the only evidence against him ; that 
he knew that I knew him when I met him in the field, for he got about four corn-rows 
from me and stooped down. Hancock says, " Who is that?" He says, " That's Mary 
Brown ;" and he turned round and looked at me very hard, and I looked at him, too. 

Question. Did they whip you any more that night? 

Answer. Yes, sir : they cut me all to pieces ; they left great marks on me ; I could 
not sit up for about three weeks after that. After they got done with me everything 
I had on they stripped off; I shook with cold for about four days. After they got done 
with me Oakes and two boys, Albert Henderson and Henry Henderson, came up 
with a rope. They had a chain around my neck, and they drew on it until thev 
choked me so that I fainted. Some of them said, " Boys, that's enough ; don't do tftat ; 
that's over the law." They jerked me up and tousled me about until I sort of came 
to myself again. One of them said, " I would rather kill her right now/' Another 
said, "O, no; she hasn't done anything ; let's not kill her." Some of them said, *' If 
I had known she had not done anything more I would not have come; but I allowed 
she had done something." The otner one said, "That is all we know." Then, on the 
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fifth Sunday of October, a year ago, Bailey Smith, Frank Henderson, Tom Oakes, 
Albert Henderson, and Henry Henderson came on by Mrs. Henderson's, and four of us— 
the girl living with me, my husband, myself, and another person— were standing there, 
a little apart. Mrs. Henderson said, " Do you know, Mary, where those men are 
going?" I said, " No, I don't; I am sick now, and I want to trade and go home." She 
kept on asking me. I said, "Where are they going?" She said. " They are going to 
kill Cason." I said, " They are not ; I am going to Cason's in a few minutes." She 
aaid, "Don't go there; you will be killed." I said, "Why?" She said, "Because we 
don't want any persons down to-day." In a short haste of time, about a quarter of an 
hour, these men came on. Isaac Oakes came with his coat about his shoulders. He 
beckoned to Mrs. Henderson to come to him, and said, " How long have the boys been 
gone ?" She said, " Not more than out of sight."' He says, "I don't want them to do 
that shooting to day." Wheu she came back I said, " Where is Isaac going?" She 
said, "They don't want the boys to kill Cason to-day;" and then she fold me to go 
round the house and draw some beer; and I went round there. Her telling me that 
these men were going to kill that man, I suppose she got afraid I would tell the 
folks of it, and she told Mr. Oakes that I was going to swear about those men. She 
said that it would be a very good idea to go and give me a right good whipping, or 
scare me away from the place ; that I ought to have a clear whipping. She told me 
what she told them, and said that it was because she was afraid I would tell it. 
Question. That is what they whipped you for ? 

Answer. That is all. You can ask the whole county, and they will tell you that is all 
they had against me. My meetiug the two men on Wednesday evening was the first 
start of it. 

Question. Were those two men supposed to have killed this Mr. Cason ? 
Answer. Mr. Cason was a white man and a revenue officer, and they were supposed to 
have killed him. 

Question. You had seen these two men ? 

Answer. They were not colored ; they were as white as you are ; but they had their 
faces blacked and hair tangled. The reason I knew Smith was that I worked for him 
the day before that. He said he wanted his party to Kn-Klux me away, for I was the 
only evidence against them. 

Question. Were the people who whipped you disguised ? 

Answer. Some of them were. 

Question. How were they disguised ? 

Answer. One of their faces fell off in the yard, and I allowed to fetch it here, but I 
came off without it. There was a little strip of cloth, about seven or eight inches wide, 
over their face, and they would raise it up to spit, so that I saw them. Some of them 
fell off. Coleman Alley did not have on anything. Isaac Oake's face fell off, and we 
picked it up the next morning. 

Question. What did they whip your husband for ? 

Ansiver. Not anything, except because they could not make him vote the democratic 
ticket. I suppose that is all they had against him. 
Question. This was last May ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir ; the 21st of last May. 
Question. How many blows did they strike you in all? 
Answer. I reckon they gave me betwixt seventy and eighty licks. 
Question. With what did they strike you ? 

Answer. With hickory switches ; they were as large as my thumb, and all the cane 
part they wore out. We found them the next morning ; the ends of the switches were 
all frazzled ; I saw that before they struck me. 

Question. How many switches did you tind ? 

Ansiver, We found five hickories up by the fence, where they had dropped them in 
order to get on their horses. 
Question. You say they stripped you entirely ? 
Answer, They had me there about the yard as naked as I was born. 

By Mr. Scofield : 
Question. How many were there in all that visited you ? 

Answei\ I do not know ; I heard that there were forty came to our house that night; 
but, you know, I did not know all of them. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Were they riding or -walking ? 

Answer. Most of them walked ; a portion were riding ; some rode double, behind each 
other. 

Question. Were the horses disguised ? 

Answer. Two of the horses had blankets thrown over them. There was the worst 
carryings on there that ever you saw. 

Question, Were any others whipped there besides your husband and yourself? 
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Answer. They gave the girl that was staying with me five licks. 
Question. Did they do anything to your mother ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; the rest they made show their nakedness ; they did not strip them, 
but they made them show their nakedness. Well, it was the terriblest carrying on you 
ever saw; they had a powerful show; you never heard the like. 

Question. Did they do anything improper to the girl except to give her five licks ? 

Answer. They made her show ; I do not know that they did anything else but the 
five licks. 

Question. Do you know of any other persons in the neighborhood that have been 
whipped ? 

Answer. They eame down to Mr. Meadows's, an old black man by the name of Uncle 
Jeff Meadows ; they took him out and hanged him ; his daughter followed on, and they 
told her to go back, but she would not; she gathered up a fence-rail and knocked one 
of them down ; they asked him afterwards what ailed him ; he said he just got drunk, 
and some fellow gave him a lick; he would not own that the girl struck him at all, 
but she gave him an awful lick on the temple. 

Question. When was that ? 

Answer. Along in February. 

Question. Before they whipped you? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I never took any particular notice of the time; I cannot tell ex- 
actly; they went to several neighbors' houses that night; they eame to my house 
twice ; the first time they came they eame on Tuesday night. I had left my two little 
children there, eleven years and seven years old, and had told them I would be back 
that night. I went to the gold mine to get some money that was owed me. I staid at 
my sister's that night, and I said to her that I had dreamed that the house was afire. 
I went home the next day, and when I got about two miles from home I met the chil- 
dren, and they said : " Ma, I thought the Ku-Klux had got you." They told a dread- 
ful tale ; but they did not frighten the children, and I allowed if it did not frighten 
them it should not frighten me. I asked the children who they knew of them ; they 
said thatMr. Alley made up a light before they came to the house. 

Question. Was that before they came and whipped you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. They told the little boy to tell me to be sure and leave in ten days. 
Some of the neighbors said that I had better not leave, that they were only trying to 
scare me off because I knew something ; but I felt very uneasy when night came. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Have you been examined before the grand jury ? 
Answer. No, sir"; I came up here, but I did not tell them anything at all. 
Question. You have not made any statement of these facts anywhere else. 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. This is the first time you have stated your case ? 

Answer. For about nine weeks after they came last time I did not see the inside of 
my house; I did not get a chance to make any crop. There were five that had navy 
revolvers all around my head, and said, u Speak, and tell the truth, or we will shoot 
you down." I said : " I do not intend to tell anything but the truth." 

By Mr. Voorhees : 
Question. Do you live at home now? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are you going back home now ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. Are you afraid ? 

Answer. I am afraid ; but there are soldiers camped about a half a mile from my 
house. 

Question. Were they camped there last spring ? 
Answer. No, sir ; they have lately come there. 
Question. How far do you live from here ? 

Answer. It generally takes from eight to nine days to go and come with a wagon ; I 
have heard them say how far it was, but I do not recollect. After the Yankees come 
they had a suspicion, and threatened me ; they got an" old black lady to tell me that if 
I eame down to Atlanta and told all their names they would kill me. I am afraid 
about going out any now. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. How long since the Yankees, as you call them, come there ? 
Answer. They have been there about six weeks — may be seven. 
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Atlanta, Georgia, October 21, 1871. 

OLIVER T. LYON sworn and examined. 

The Chairman. This witness having been called at your instance, Mr. Bayard, you 
will commmence his examination. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. What is your age? 
Answer. I am about thirty years of age. 
Question. Where are you from ? 
Answer. I was from Maryland, originally. 
Question. What is your present occupation t 
Answer. I am a railroad contractor. 
Question. How long have you been in Georgia ? 
Answer. Since the spring of 1866. 

Question. What was your occupation during the war f 

Answer. I was an officer in the United States Army. 

Question. In what regiment ? 

Answer. In the second Maryland regiment. 

Question. Did you continue in the Army during, the war? 

Answer. I was in the Army for three years and four months. 

Question. Did you come to Georgia at the close of the war ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I engaged in planting here in 1865, but I did not come myself until 
the spring of 1866. 

Question. What have you been engaged in chiefly since you came to this State ? 

Answer. Chiefly in planting, and in railroad business. 

Question. Has that led you to travel a great deal through the State ? 

Answer. I have driven through the State, from north to south, three times, and I 
have seen a great deal of the people of the State ? 

Question. Has the fact that you were an officer in the United States Army been well 
known to the people here ? 

Answer. I think it is universally known to those who know me. Sometimes I meet a 
man who did not know it at the time, I could tell that from his remarks ; but some one 
would very soon tell it, or I would tell him myself, as occasion would offer. 

Question. May I ask you what are your political affiliations? 

Answer. I was a Union man, and I have always voted the republican ticket. 

Question. Did you vote for the present President of the United States ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. After you came to Georgia, did you or not exercise any political function 
in the way of registration here ? 

Answer. For the first year or two politics were scarcely mentioned here. Then I 
was appointed superintendent of registration to assist in the managing of elections in 
three counties at two different elections, one for the convention and one for State 
officers. 

Question. What were the names of those eounties ? 
Answer. Colquitt, Thomas, and Brooks Counties. 
Question. Who appointed you ? 
Answer. Mr. Hurl but. 

Question. Were you appointed under a republican administration ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you witness those elections ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Describe the conduct of those elections under your supervision ? 

Answer. We made our appointments at each district for the citizens, black and white, 
to meet us for the purpose of registration. We got into a buggy and drove to each pre- 
cinct, and occupied one, two, or three days, as was necessary, in registering the names 
of those eligible. We questioned them as we were directed to do by the superintend- 
ent of registration, and those that were eligible we registered, and those who were 
not, we would riot register. 

Question. Did you supervise the elections when they came on ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. When the election came on I received the ballots for the conven- 
tion, and also for State officers ; we had two elections. 
Question. Did you regulate those elections yourself? 

Answer. I managed the last election myself as president of the board of registra- 
tion ; in the first election I was one of the registrars. 
Question. Were the elections fair and orderly ? 
Answe)\ Yes, sir. 

Question. How did you regulate them ? 

Answer. It was in a court-house ; I saw that there was a disposition for the whites 
and blacks to keep apart ; and just so long as that pleased both parties 1 allowed it to 
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go on. I could not run all the whites and all the blacks at one time, so I took some of 
the whites and some of the blacks. One time when I turned to take some of the col- 
ored votes some white men in the house did not seem to like it. I said, " Now, just get 
out from here, gentlemen ; I will vote every one through the window ; I have let it go 
this way so long as it is satisfactory ; 1 will now vote each color for half an hour at a 
a time." I then opened my watch and laid it down before me ; I would run the blacks 
for half an hour, and then wave them off and run the whites for a half an hour. The 
election was held three days ; there was no fuss about it. 

Question. Were your orders, in this respect, obeyed quietly and peaceably by the 
people ? , 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. All were placed upon a dead level of equality as to time and chance of 
voting ? 
Ansiver. Level to the minute. 
Question. Did the blacks .vote freely ? 
Answer. Just as freely as the whites. 
Question. Was there any interference with them at all? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Was there a free and orderly election at the last election, when General 
Grant was elected ? 

A nswer. That election was held in the different precincts ; I was sick at that time ; 
I had the chills. There was an order issued something about negroes being required 
to pay a poll-tax before they voted, but that was abolished. I believe there was a dis- 
position in the morning not to allow negroes to vote unless they had paid their taxes. 
One or two friends of mine told them that would not do ; that they must be allowed to 
vote. The managers then allowed them to vote, and they voted freely. In the' after- 
noon I drove over three miles to cast my vote for Grant ; I was one of three white men 
in the district who voted for Grant. 

Question. Is that a republican district ? 

Answer. I think we had a majority there. 

Question. Is there a large negro population in those counties ? 

Answer. I think there is a white majority in that district, but in that county there is 
a large republican majority. The other counties that I had managed for our party be- 
fore went democratic that time. But the republicans assured me that if I had been 
there to have managed it I could have carried it the other way. 

Question. That was because of your personal influence in the county ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I knew everybody, and mingled with them very freely. 

Question. Your own political sentiments were well known and publicly avowed ? 

Answer. Everybody knows them. 

Question. What number of men have you in your employment ? 
Answer. I may say I have about three hundred. 

Question. Have you been in the habit of employing large numbers of men ? 
Answer. I have controlled more freedmen, I reckon, than any other man in the State, 
since the war. # 

Question. From your experience with the people of Georgia, is there safety to person 
and property in the State under the laws of the State 1 

Answer. I am not a lawyer, and I never heard a case tried in my life. But I have 
had no dificulty either in regard to my person or my property since I have been here. 

Question. Have y©u yourself ever been molested or insulted since you have been in 
the State, because of your political relations ? 

Answer. I have had one or two little business difficulties that might not have occurred 
— well, I do not know that I should say that. I have seen others of the same political 
sentiments getting into more difficulties than I have. 

Question. Have you met with kindness, courtesy, and justice, from the people of the 
State ? 

Answer. When I first came here I was looked upon as a Yankee, and you know that 
loose Yankees were a new thing down here. I was a single man when I came here, 
and society was something I did not attempt to enter, as I wouldTiave done at home. 
I did not come here seeking society ; however, in course of time I was introduced into 
the best families j and I married in Georgia. In fact my whole business connection, 
nearly, has been with those who belong to the democratic party. # 

Question. Have you maintained your political affiliations 1 

Answer. Yes, sir ; no man has any doubt about my politics. 

Question. They are well known? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have the facts that you were a United States soldier and officer, and a pro- 
nounced member of the republican party, interfered with your business relations, or 
with your personal comfort and happiness in this State ? 

Answer. I think not, for I have not seen any time since I have been here that I could 
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not get any amount of work to do ; and the most of the work I have had has been 
from men of democratic opinions. 

Question. I will now ask you whether citizens from the Northern States coming down 
here, men of fair character and of honest occupation, have not a fair chance, and are 
not welcomed by the people of the State ? 

Answer. It has seemed to me that, if anything, they have a better chance. .1 can 
take a citizen from any section of the North, and, if he has the means to carry on any 
business, he can get along prosperously, and he would be welcomed by all to whom I 
introduced him. I do not mingle with any but the right kind of people. There are 
other classes, but I have never had any business with them. 

Question. I am speaking now of the citizens of Georgia as a class ? * 

Answer. I think there would be no trouble with them whatever. 

Question. You have lived in Maryland, and I suppose you have been a great deal in 
the State of Delaware ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I have been there a great deal. 

Question. Are person and property as secure to-day in Georgia as they are in the 
States of the North, in your opinion ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; in my opinion they are. Take these negroes, for instance: in 
many instances they are not able to employ lawyers. My partner is a very strong 
rebel, as we used to call them. The other day they arrested one of our negroes, when 
we were about leaving Cuthbert, for assault and battery on another negro. My part- 
ner went in himself and told them that he did not reckon they would treat a white 
man thus and so, and that if the negro was not cleared, they would be dealt with. I 
have learned since that they had a trial, and the negro was cleared. That was a mat- 
ter between two negroes. In some cases negroes are not able to protect themselves, 
because they have not the means to get assistance. 

Question. That is a case where it results from the poverty incidental to their condi- 
tion of life ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is not that the case everywhere ? 

Answer. I reckon it is ; but I never heard a case tried in my life. 
Question. Then the only cases of failure to obtain justice are where a man is too poor 
to employ counsel ? 

Ansiver. That is what I think. I feel no ways uneasy on account of my property, 
because I could afford to employ counsel. And I should employ to-day a democrat. A. 
T. Mclntyre, of the first congressional district, is the one I would employ, for the rea- 
son 

Question. Did you vote for him ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Does he know that yon did not? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. A man can have his own political opinions, and not be injured by them in 
his business and social relations ? 

Answefi\ I think so. At the time I was registering I would decline tp register the 
master, and would register his slaves, and they would go off and vote against him. I 
did a great many things that ought to have made me very obnoxious to the people ; 
and I showed straight out why I did them. Postmaster General C res well, who was 
from my town in Maryland, told my father that anything he could do for me, or for any 
of us down here, he would do with pleasure. I thought from that that he only wanted 
an excuse to give me the office of postmaster at Savannah. My partner wanted to get 
me in that position. They got up a petition in the district, and had it signed by all the 
merchants, for my appointment. The commission merchants of Savannah also got up 
a petition, and had it signed in my behalf. Judge Fleming drew up a petition and 
had the entire bar of Savannah sign it. I knew that Mr. Creswell did not doubt 
my politics at all, for I had gone home from the army and stood at the polls in order to 
help elect him to Congress. Mr. Hurlbut wrote a letter, which was the only republi- 
can recommendation I had, for I thought Cresw^ell wouldn't want any from that side 
of the house. Mr. Hurlbut wrote a very complimentary letter, and judge Alexander 
recommended me very highly, stating that I was a strong republican, that I had iden- 
tified iny§elf with the country, and had attended to my business. I sent those papers 
on, and expected to get the appointment, but I was disappointed in it. I just sent Mr. 
Creswell word that I would rather have my recommendations that I had sent him, and 
maintain my political sentiments, than to receive the appointment without such rec- 
ommendations. I think that is the best evidence of how a northern man can come 
here and be treated, if he is the right kind of a man. 

Question. He can hold his own political sentiments firmly, and yet receive kind treat- 
ment from the people t 

Answer. I have done so. I am as good a republican to-day as I ever was, and I expect 
to remain so. I am only sorry that we have not had more men who are able to pursue 
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that course, for we then should have had the State of Georgia to-day just where we 
want it. 

Question. You mean by " we," the republicans ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. The trouble with us has been that young men, and old men too, who 
had no business qualifications, aud who eould make a living only by polities, would 
take hold of those things without any interest in the State, and get into office ; many 
of them would do things that I would be ashamed to admit that a friend or acquaint- 
» ance of mine had done. I went on the bond of a friend of mine in Thomasville ; I 
indorsed for him, but he skedaddled, and I will have to pay the amount of his bond. 

Question. Who is he ? 

Answer. His name is Kobbins. 

Question. Where did he come from ? 

Answer. From Connecticut, I think. 

By Mr. Voorhees : 
Question. Where did he go ? 
Answer. I think he went to Florida. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. He was a defaulter ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; he was postmaster there. 
Question. He was a political adventurer ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; he dressed better thau I did. 

Question. When a man eomes here for the ordinary purposes of citizenship, settles in 
the State, aud becomes a member of the community, he has no difficulty in getting 
along, whatever his political opinions may bo ? 

Answer. That has been my experience. 

Question. Do you believe that is the case with others? 

Answer. I do. 

Question. If he comes here as a mere political adventurer, without having any busi- 
ness interests common with the people, he is obnoxious to them ? 
Answer. I do not want him to come here myself. 
Question. And that is the feeling of the people? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. They do not object to those who come here intending to become members 
of the community, and to live here as other people do? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Having employed a great number of negroes, I will ask you if you have 
known of many cases of oppression of them by the white race ? 
Answer. Well, no, sir; not personally. 

Question. Do you know more cases of the kind here than occur in other States? 

Answer. I do not know anything about it in other States, only what I read, and I 
pay no attention to that. 

Question. Do you believe that, as a rule, to-day in Georgia a man can have justice 
done him as to Iris personal rights, and his rights of property, irrespective of color or 
political views ? 

Answer. I do ; at least, that has been my experience. 

Question. Do you believe the laws of Georgia are ample to protect a man, and are 
sufficiently well executed to do so ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. When did you come to this State ? 
Ansxcer. In the spring of 1866. 

Question. When was it you held the elections in the eounties you have named ? 

Answer. I think I commenced the registration in the spring of 1867, and I believe the 
election for the convention was held the same spring, and that the election for State 
officers was held that fall. 

Question. You say the elections in those eounties were fair elections ? 

Answer. They were fair. 

Question. Everybody who was entitled to vote had an opportunity to vote his real 
sentiments ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I was sworn to do that, and I handled every ballot in two of the 
counties myself. 

Question. You are satisfied that was done ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. I understand you to say that the elections in those counties in 1868 resulted 
differently from the election held the year previous. 
Answer. Yes, sir, in two of the counties it did. 

Question. In 1868 you say the elections were held in the different precincts? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Question. Where did you vote as one of the three white men who voted for General 
Grant ? 

Answer. At Boston, in Thomas County. 

Question. You say you were an applicant for the postmastership of Savannah ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And you procured recommendations and credentials almost entirely from 
democratic and rebel sources ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, almost entirely. 

Question. You did not obtain anything to indicate the wishes of the republicans ? 

Answer. No, sir, nothing whatever. I viewed it in this way: The business of the 
post-office was almost entirely iu the hands of the white people ; the colored people got 
very few letters. 

Question. Were there other republican applicants besides yourself? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was a republican appointed ? 

Answer. I think that Mr. Creswell appointed a colored man of the name of Sims, 
but General Grant would not approve of it, and appointed a young man of the name 
of Clift. 

Question. Was he a republican ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; 1 never met him but once. I merely sent my papers to Washing- 
ton ; I did not go there myself. 

Question. Do you know who recommended his appointment ? 
Answer. I presume his brother did ; I do not know. 

Question. Yon say you were on the bonds of the postmaster at Thomasville ? 
Anstcer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When was he appointed ? 

Answer. About three years ago, in the fall of 1868, I think. 
Question. He became a defaulter, and you are held liable ? 
Armver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Where are you living now ? 

Answer. I am living about forty miles south of here. 

Question. Is that where you married ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I married a Savannah lady, but I married in Brooks County. 

Question. Was the lady yon married of a republican or a democratic family ? 

Answer. She was of a very strong democratic family. 

Question. Had they been rebels ¥ • 

Answer. Yes, sir ; of the bitterest kiud. We never went near her father's house until 
within the last mouth or so. 

Question. Are there, in the part of the State where yon live, any organizations com- 
monly known as the Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. I have no idea ; I do not know anything about that. 

Question. You have never seen any ? 

Answer. I never have. 

Question. Have you any reason to believe or to suspect that there are» sueh organiza- 
tions there ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I have not. I believe this about the people of Georgia : they are 
very different from our people in Maryland. I believe, from conversations I have heard 
here, that in regard to anybody, republican or democrat, if he did not do right, I 
could, myself, to-day, get up a number of men to help make him do right, or to pun- 
ish him for having done wrong. 

Question. Why would they do that ; because they think it is right to do so ? 

Answer. I do not know why they would do it. I do not know that ever has been 
done, or that it will be done ; but in talking with my partner, for instance, we talk 
very freely ; he knows my politics and I know his. He will say, "I can get fifty men 
to go and make that fellow do thus and so," regardless of politics. 

Question. Would they put disguises on their faces and their horses on sueh occasions? 

Answer. No, sir ; we never have had anything like that with us. 

Question. Do you think it is a peculiarity of the people of Georgia to take women out 
of their houses and whip them % 

Answer. I have never known anything of the kind done; I do not think it is a pecu- 
liarity of the people of Georgia. 

Question. Or to compel women to expose their persons publicly to men ? 

Answer. No, sir ; that is all new to me. 

Question. You never have heard of anything of the kind. 

Answer. No, sir; never. 

Question. Do you know whether there are, in any part of the State, any organizations 
known as Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. I do not know a thing about it at all. - 
Question. You have never heard anything about it ? 

Answer. I have heard my partner say that he knew if there was anything of the kind 
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in our section be would know it; but be did not know anything about such an organ- 
ization. 

' Question. Have you been in the neighborhood of Rome, Georgia? 
Answer. I lived there one year when I first came here. 
Question. When was that ? 

Answer. I engaged in planting there in the fall of 1865 and quit in 1866. 
Question. Have you been there since ? 

Answer. Only once since; some two months ago, at an agricultural convention. 
Question. Do you know whether there has been any Ku-Klux manifestation in that 
region ? 

Ariswer. Not at all ; when I was there politics were scarcely mentioned. I believe I 
did get into two or three pretty warm discussions with a few of them sometimes. 
Question. That was in 1866 ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How long were you there the last time ? 
Answer Only a few days — two or three days. 

Question. Have you been in the country down below Milledgeville ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Do you know anything about the state of things in the counties of White, 
Warren, &c? 

Answer. No, sir; I do not know anything about Middle Georgia, only in driving 
through it. 

Question. You say you live near this place? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir ; I live about forty miles south from here, at Griffin. 
Questio?i. You acted under the military authority of General Hurlbut iu making the 
registrations and holding the elections, of which you have spoken ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He was then in command of this military district? 

Answer. Yes, sir. We had soldiers with us at the last election — four, five, or six — I 
forget how many. I never had occasion to call on them. The citizens had some fight 
among themselves about a horse-trade, and I told the soldiers to go and arrest one of 
them ; and they brought him in for a time. During that time I had several men come 
to me and tell me that I risked too much in going about at night, as I do, by myself, 
in any place and every place, and that I ought to be careful. I never hesitated to go 
to any place at any hour of the night since I have been in the State. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. And you have not been molested? 
Ansicer. No, sir ; not at all. 

By Mr. Scofield : 

Qnestion. After telling us of your extensive knowledge of the State and the people 
here, I do not know whether I understand you correctly as giving it as your opinion, 
that there is no such secret organization as is understood by the term Ku-Klux. 

Answer. I say I know nothing whatever about it. 

Question. I do not ask your knowledge. You have given opinions about the habits 
of the people, and the condition of quiet and good order of the State. I am now ask- 
ing you if you also give it as your opinion that there is no such organization in the 
State as the one spoken of? 

Answer. Well, I would only have to make up my opinion from what I hear. 

Question. You have been asked that question ; do you intend to say that it is your 
opinion that there is no such organization in the State ? 

Answer. That is rather a difficult question for me to answer. I have no knowledge 
of such an organization. 

Question. I am not asking your knowledge at all ; I am asking about what idea you 
design to convey in your answers to the inquiries put to you. You have informed us 
of yonr knowledge of the people of the State. You have said that yon have traveled 
everywhere over the State ; that you have business connections with a great many 
men ; that you are familiar with the structure of society here ; and you have given us 
your opinion resulting from that knowledge. Now, do you mean to give us also your 
opinion that there is no such organization in the State as is cfinmonly known by the 
term Ku-Klux? 

Ansicer. What I wish to have inferred from all I have said, and what I think should 
be inferred from what I have said is, that person and property are safe in Georgia. 

Question. I know you have given us that opinion. Do you also give it as your 
opinion that there are no ICu-Klux in this State ? 

Answer. There are none to my knowledge, or that I have any idea of whatever. 

Question. Your opinion is that there are none in the State ? 

Ansicer. That is my opinion from mingling with the people, and from the informa- 
tion I can get. I do believe they would have told me if there had been any. 
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Question. You believe there are no parties who go out at night in disguise ana com- 
mit outrages upon any portion of the people ? 

Ansiver. Not in those sections where I am acquainted, for I have driven in every 
direction, day and night. 

Question. I am asking you now more about your belief, as you have been giving us 
your opinions upon many things. Is it your belief that no such outrages are com- 
mitted in the State by men who ride about at night in disguise? 

Answer. I cannot answer that, because there are certain sections of the State that I 
know as little about as I do about Alabama or Louisiana ; you might as well ask me 
about Alabama. 

Question. I am asking you for your opinion from the information you have. You 
have given us a statement of your extensive knowledge of the people of Georgia; of 
your- travels in the State ; of your business relations here ; you have stated your facil- 
ities of information about this State and this people ; you have given us your opinions 
based upon that information. Now, do I understand you also to give as your opinion, 
that there are no such outrages committed upon citizens of Georgia as those I have 
referred to, by men who ride about at night in disguise ? 

Answer. It is my opinion that there are none wherever I am acquainted. 

Question. Then you believe that the statements which have been made to us by wit- 
nesses here yesterday and this morning are fictions ? 

Answer. I do not know anything about them at all. I have been over a very wide 
extent of country in this State ; a sparsely populated region compared with Middle 
Georgia. I drove through the State three times to look at the country. From Rome 
I drove down in an ambulance in the fall of 1866, clear to the Florida line and then 
back again ; and then I moved my entire force there, mules, wagons, and everything 
else. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. What is the name of the defaulting postmaster at Thomasville ? 
Answer. I think his name is Charles Robbins. 
Question. You say he has gone to Florida ? 

Answer. I have understood so ; I left the matter with the sheriff of the county, who 
is also on his bond; he is a democrat. I was notified the other day that I would have 
to pay it. 

By Mr. Scofield : 
Question. He was appointed before General Grant came in? 
Answer. I think it was three years ago this fall. 

By Mr. Voorhkes : 

Question. You have not heard of his getting any other appointment in Florida? 
Answer. No, sir. But at the same time he was postmaster he was also assistant 
assessor of internal revenue. 

By Mr. Scofield : 

Question. You recollect, I suppose, that at that period a large portion of the execu- 
tive appointments were very equivocal in politics ; you could hardly tell to which 
party they belonged ; men were sometimes selected under Johnson's administration 
who professed themselves to some to be republicans, and to others to be democrats ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; I am postmaster myself at Boston, Thomas County. When I went 
there we had no post-office, and there was no one there who could take the iron-clad 
oath but myself ; I did it and turned the business over to a gentleman there. It is a 
small place. 

By- Mr. Lansing : 

Question. You say you pay no attention to what you read in the newspapers? 
Ansicer. No, sir, I do not. 

Question. Therefore, in expressing your opinion as to the existence of any Kn-Klux 
organization in this State, that opinion is based upon your own personal observation 
entirely ? 

Answer. Upon my own personal knowledge, and my acquaintance with the people. 
Question. Do you attach any importance to what you see in the newspapers in relation 
to the quotations of prices of stocks and products ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir ; I believe them if they are official. 

Question. Have you not seen in the newspapers repeated accounts of outrages in the 
State of Georgia ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Of what are called Ku-Klux outrages ? 
Answet\ Yes, sir. 

Question. And you ignore those accounts? 
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sirmvcr. They would not deter me, as a republican, from moving with all my force 
to-day to either of those counties. 

Question. This is the question I put to you : Do you ignore entirely all those accounts 
in the formation of the opinion which yon have expressed here ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I pay no attention to them. 

Question. Will you answer this question, if you consider it a fair one, and I hope it 
will not be considered a repetition. Including what you have seen yourself, what you 
have seen in the newspapers, and what yon have heard from tolerably credible men, 
do you now say that you do not believe that there is or has been any Ku-Klux organ- 
ization in any part of the State of Georgia? 

Answer. No, sir; I do not say that, because, as I have said, I do not know anything 
about certain portions of the State. 

Question. I am speaking of your opinion, not of your knowledge. Taking into con- 
sideration all these sources of information, do you say now that you do not believe 

Answer. I have never made up any opinion on that subject; I have disregarded all 
those accounts, as I told. you, and I have paid no attention to them. 

Question. You say that in the business you have here you employ democratic coun- 
sel. What is your reason for that, for I thought you intimated there was a reason ? 

Ansicer. The reason is, the ability of the man. 

Qnestioni Because there is no competent republican lawyer in the State ? 

Ansicer. No, sir ; not because of that, but because I would not like to make a dis- 
tinction on account of politics in regard to a lawyer. I would not employ one whose 
politics would sway him either way, if I knew it. 

Question. Do you mean to say you would not like to employ a counsel whose politics 
would be obnoxious to the courts and juries of this State ? 

Ansicer. I do not say that. 

Question. Is it not a reason why you employ democratic counsel, independent of his 
ability, that he can address liimself to the court with more power in consideration of 
his politics ? 

Ansicer. In consideration of his ability and his justice ; I would give him the prefer- 
ence for that. 

Question. You leave out of consideration his politics entirely ? 
Answer. I do. 

By Mr. Vooriiees : 

Question. Is it not true that, taking the United States courts and the courts of this 
State, members of the republican party are on the bench ? 

Answer. I believe that is so in most of the districts, though I know but few of the 
judges in this State. I know Judge Alexander in our district. 

Question. Is he a republican? 

Ansicer. I do not know. 

Question. Can any man go upon the bench and hold a judgeship in this State who 
was engaged in the rebellion, unless his disabilities have been removed by a two-third 
vote of Congress ? 

Answer. I think not. 

Question. He has to take the iron-clad oath? 
Answer. That I do not know. 

Question. Unless he has been relieved of his disabilities ? 

Ansicer. I am very well acquainted with our judge who was appointed by Governor 
Bullock ; he did not take any part in the rebellion^ but I think he is a democrat. 

Question. Perhaps he has grown in grace since he was appointed ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I do not think he misled Governor Bullock, or any one else. We 
were dissatisfied with his appointment politically, but personally I like him. 

Question. How are the judges in this State appointed ? 

Answer. They are appointed by the governor and confirmed by the senate, I think. 
It has now been two or three years since I have had anything to do with politics, or 
have thought of it, for I have been very busy. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. How came you here as a witness ? 

Ansicer. I did not know that you gentlemen were here until some one mentioned to 
me last night that you had come in. I said then that I would introduce myself to 
Senator Bayard, as I came from Maryland and ho from Delaware ; but I had no idea 
of coming here as a witness. 

Question. It was a general conversation between us that led to your being called as 
a witness ? 

Ansicer. Entirely so. 

Question. What you have stated here upon your general examination is stated for 
the first time to any one ? 

Answei\ Entirely so. I have said pretty nearly the same things North that I have 
said here. . 
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Atlanta, Georgia, October 21, 1871. 

MARY NEAL (colored) sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. State how old you are, where yon were born, and where you now live. 
Answer, I do not know exaetly how old I am; I was born in Banks County; and I 
now live in White County. 

Question. When did you come here to Atlanta ? 
Answer. I came here last Wednesday. 
Question. What did you come here for ? 

Answer. They brought me here to swear against the Kn-Klux. 

Question. Well, go on and tell us what you eaine here to say. 

Answer. They brought ine here to say whether I knew anything about them. 

Question. Teil us what you kuow about them. 

Answer. I know Charles Potts ; I saw him ; and I heard of Mr. Stoball's two boys — 
Tom and Albert — and Albert Henderson and Henry Henderson. 
Question. Where did you see them ? 

Answer. They eame to our house at the time with the Kn-Klux, I did not see them ; 
I heard afterward they were there. 
Question. W T hen did they come there ? 
Answer. Along in the spring. 

Question. What did they do when they came there ? 

Answer. They whipped^Mary and Joe, and struck me four licks. 

Question. Is Mary Brown your sister? 

Answer. No, sir. I w r as staying there. 

Question. With what did they strike yon ? 

Answer. With a hickory withe. 

Question. Did they do anything else to you ? 

Answer. They made me pull off my drawers what I had on. 

Question. Who made you do that ? 

Answer. Mr. Oakes. 

Question. Did they do anything else ? 

Answer. No, sir; only told me the next morning to go home, and not stay there at 
Mary Brown's. They never did anything more to me. 
Question. Where did they strike you ? 

Answer. Struck me in the face once, and struck four times across the legs. 

Question. Was that after you had taken your drawers off, or before ? 

Answer. After I had taken my drawers off. 

Question. Did you see them whip anybody else ? 

Answer. I saw them whip Mary and Joe. 

Question. What did they whip Joe with ? 

Answer. With a fishing-pole and a barrel-hoop. 

Question. What did they whip Mary with ? 

Answer. With a hickory withe. 

Question. Did they do anything to her mother ? 

Answer. No, sir ; only made her lay down and pull up her clothes ; that is all they 
did to her. 

Question. Was that out of doors, or in the house ? 
Answer. It was out of doors. 
Question. How long were they there ? 
Answer. I reckon about an hour. 

Question. How many of them do you suppose there were there ? 
Answer. I could not count them all ; they scattered every which way. 



Atlanta, Georgia, October 21, 1871. 
CAROLINE BENSON (colored) sworn and examined. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. State your age, where you wero born, and where you now live. 
Answer. I was forty-eight years old on the 15th of July ; I was born in North Caro- 
lina ; and I now live in White County, in this State. 
Question. Are you any kin to Mary Neal ? 
Answer. Not any at all ; she % is living with us. 
Question. Are you the mother of Mary Brown ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. State what you kuow in regard to a party of people coming to your house, 
if such was the fact ; tell us when it was ; and who came there. 
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Answer. It was on the 20th of May, I think ; some I knew and some I did not know, 
because 1 had not lived down there long ; I knew two in particular, Isaac Oakes and 
Coleman Alley ; I knew those two men. 

Question. How many of them were there in all ? 

Answer. As near as I can guess and recollect, I think there were about thirty-five ap- 
peared in the yard, in sight; there were some that did not come iu sight, but I could 
catch glimpses of them in the dark. Mr. Oakes and Mr. Alley were the two men who 
took my daughter out and beat her ; they took her about ten steps from the door, and 
stripped her; then there were two Hendersons, Henry Henderson and Albert Hender- 
son, who stepped up behind her with a pistol, and asked her who she met down the 
river; she told them it was Mr. Smith and Mr. Hancock. They snid, "How did they 
do when you met them ?" She said, "They stepped over some four corn-rows from me.*" 
They said, "Were they black ?" She said, " Yes, they were;" and she said she hadnot 
been home long enough to take her seat when she heard two guns fired, and next 
morning report came that Mr. Cason was killed. She recollected these men that came 
out of a batteau ; it was not more than half a mile from my house where Mr. Cason 
lived ; she saw some of them a while before that. 

Question. Did she tell these men that when they w T ere there that night? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they commenced whipping her, and told her to tell. She said, "I 
can't talk, with all of you talking to me and beating me ; quit whipping me, and I can 
talk, and one talk at a time, and I will talk to you." They went off, and Mr. Palmer 
questioned her ; he is a lawyer in the city of Cleveland. He took her by the right hand 
and Mr. Oakes by the left ; while they were talking, a gentleman stepped up and said, 

She has told the truth ; don't strike her another lick." They asked her who killed 
Mr. Cason, and she said, " Mr. Smith and Mr. Hancock." Some men came up and said, 
" She has told the truth : let her go." They then tore her clothes off; they did not pull 
them off, but just jibbeted them off, like paper; I heard them when they came up. 
We had been looking for them about three weeks before that, but they did not come. 
That was on Saturday night, the k 20th of May ; they just came charging up like a party 
of cavalry ; they scared me very much, sure enough. They hollered out, "Open tne 
door." 1 was frightened so I could not get up; they knocked both doors open, and I 
got up and made a light as quick as I could ; when I had the light made up they took 
hold of me. I said, " W T hat are you going to do?" They said, "We are going to kill 
all the free niggers as far as we go." I said, " I have not done anything." They took 
my youngest sou, my baby, the next youngest to Mary Brown ; they brought all of us 
out; they went back and got my son-in-law, Joe Blown , and commenced knocking him 
and beating him ; they had big sticks, fifteen or twenty feet long; they wore out along 
fishing-pole on him. They had him down, and put a chain on his neck, and dragged 
him about a great deal. Joe said, "I ain't done anything, gentlemen ; what are you 
abusing me for ?" They said, " We will kill you, God damn you ; you shall not live 
here a bit." He said, " I have bought my land, and got my warrantee title to it ; why 
should I be abused in this way V They said, " We will give you ten days to leave, 
and then, God damn you, we will burn your house down over you if you don't leave.'* 

Question. Did they do anything to you that night ? 

Answer. They had a show of ns all there ; they had us all lying in the road, Mary 
Brown, Mary Real, and my next youngest daughter. They had us all stripped there, 
and laughed and made great sport. Some of them just squealed the same as if they 
were stable horses just brought out. You never saw such ill-behaved men. They 
knocked around as long as they wanted to, and then they said, " Now you just go away 
from here." 

Question. Did they give any reason why they wanted your son-in-law to go away? 
Answer. They just said he should not live there. 
Question. Why? 

Answer. I could not find out exactly. I think it was just this : When he bought 
this plantation there was a white man wanted it ; but Joe paid the money to a widow 
woman who only wanted the money, and Joe had it, and the other man did not. 

Question. How much did he pay for it ? 

Answer. He paid $120 for his part ; two of them went iu together— he and another 
black man named Jim Dover ; they two went in together and bought the land. 
Question. Is Cleveland the county seat -of White County ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How far did you live from Cleveland? 

Answer. Between seven and eight miles. I believe they generally call it seven miles. 

Question. You spoke of a lawyer by the name of Palmer. Had he had anything to do 
with defending the men charged with killing Cason 1 

Answer. I do not know anything about that. Just about two weeks I met Mr. Alley 
on Chattahoochee bridge; I was going to the store; he said, "Good morning ; are you 
running away? " I said, " No, I am going to the city." He said, "We were not after 
you; we were after Joe Brown and Mary Brown." I would not question him ; I was 
afraid ; I was by myself and did not know what he would do. When I got baek I told 
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my old rnan what Mr. Alley said to me ; I think all this was about Mr. Cason's death ; 
because they thought Mary knew something about it, and they wanted to try and gee 
her out of the way : a white woman told me that was. what we were Ku-Kluxed for. 

Question. Do you recollect to have heard anything said by anybody there that night 
about their being sent there? 

Answer. Mr. Oakes and Mr. Alley said they had been sent for a long time to come and 
do that ; that they had had orders from Governor Bullock to come and do it; I stood 
off and listened good, and saw all that was done, because I wanted to see it. 

Quc&Hon. Do you know any other people who have been whipped or abused by Kn- 
it lux in the county ? 

Answer. I do not know particularly. I did hear of some black ones on Mossy Creek 
that they went in on that same night and whipped a black woman and a black man 
pretty nigh to death. 

By Mr. Vooriiees : 
Question. Have you been before the grand jury here ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you given the names of these men to the grand jury ? 
Ansiver. I gave only the names of Mr. Oakes and Mr. Alley. 
Question. Why did you not give all the names ? 
Ansiver. I was afraid they would bother me and cuise me. 
Question. Who would bother you ? 

Answer. These other men. ♦ 
Question. The men in the neighborhood? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is that the reason why you did not give their names? 

Answer. Yes, sir. They said that if we came down here and swore against them they 
would kill us. 

Question. Why did you not give the names of the balance of them ? 
Answer. I thought if I could get them in you would catch the balance. 
Question. You should have given to the grand jury all the names of the men who act 
in that way. 

Answer. I thought if you got them you would catch the balance. 
Question. Did you know the names of all the rest ? 

Ansiver. I knew Henry Henderson and Albert Henderson ; Mr. Stoball's two boys I 
did not know ; I knew Mr. Palmer, and Mr. Potts, and Mr. Frank Comer ; then there 
was another gentleman on the other side of the river there, Mr. Miles Meadows. 

Question. Were there any more ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; there were some more that I cannot recollect the names of. 
Question. You did not tell the grand jury of these names ? 

Answer. One of our witnesses had said I had better just say so many and not be 
bothered about it. 

Question. Were you not asked about the others ? 
Answer. I only spoke of those two, because they led in it. 
Question. You wanted to let up on the others ? 

Answer. No, sir ; not that ; I wanted to have you get those two, because they led in it. 
Question. You did not want to punish any of the rest ? 
Answer. I wanted to punish all the rest. 

Question. How could they be punished if you did not tell about them ? 
Ansiver. They were the ones that got the rest into it. 
Question. Did any one tell yon not to give in those names? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. Did you talk with the prosecuting attorney about it? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Was he in the grand-jury room when you were examined? 
Answer. I do not know ; I reckon he was. 

Question. Did you tell the grand jury you did not know any more than those two 
men ? 

Answer. I said I knew those two particularly. There were some there with false faces, 
and some not ; some did not get off their horses, and others just staid about there. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Octodcr 21, 1871. 
RACHEL ARNOLD (colored) sworn and examined. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. State your age, where yon were born, and where you now live. 
Ansiver. I do not know exactly how old I am. I think I am somewhere from twenty- 
two to twenty-five years old ; 1 was born in White County, and I live there now. 
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Question. When did you come to Atlanta ? 
Answer. I came last Wednesday morning. 

Question. Tell us what you know, if anything, of any doings of the Ku-Klux. 
Answer. When they came to my sister's they did not whip me any, but they whipped 
my brother-in-law. 

Question. You are a sister of Mary Brown ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. And your mother has just been examined here ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were you there on the night these people came to their house ? 
^Inswer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What time did they come ? 

Answer. It was not a great while today; daylight was breaking when they left ; 
I had been but a few weeks there when they came there ; it is not my regular home. 
Question. Did they do anything to yon ? 

Answer. They never hit me; they only just pulled me out of my bed and carried us 
all out in the yard. 
Question. Did you see the others whipped ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How many blows do you suppose they struck your sister ? 
Answer. I did not see all; they carried her away from me, on one side; they had her 
in one place and me in another. 

Question. Did she cry out and scream while they were whipping her ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; some. 

Question. Did you -see her after she had been whipped? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did she have any marks of the whipping about her ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How long did she carry them? 

Answer. She went away on Tuesday, and I did not see her for five months, until she 
came here. 

Question. Was she dressed when they whipx)ed her ? 

Answer. No, sir; they tore her clothes off andjinade her lie down iu the yard. Two 
men stood on her, one on her head, and the other on her feet; and then they whipped 
her while they were standing on her. 

Question. Where did the man stand who whipped her ? 

Answer. He stood off sort of one side. 

Question. How many blows did he strike her while she was in that condition ? 
Answer. I do not know how many ; a great many. 
Question. Was she naked when they whipped her? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they interfere with your clothes at all ? 

Answer. Not any more than they made us all lay down, children and all, and show 
ourselves. 

Question. Were the men who stood on your sister and the man who whipped her dis- 
guised ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. Did you know them ? 

Answer. No, sir. • 

Question. Did you know any of the men who were there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I knew one. 

Question. Who was he ? 

Answer. His name was Frank Comer. 

Question. How did you happen to know him ? 

Answer, I saw his face. He just had a small piece of cloth over his face, with a 
string in it, like a veil. He stooped down to spit, and I saw his face ; I knew him very 
well ; he lives in Cleveland. 

Question. What does he do there ? 

Answer. He is clerk for his father in a store. 

Question. Have you heard the names of other parties who were there ? 
Answer. I heard my folks talk about some others. 

Question. I did not ask you to give their names, but I ask you if those persons lived 
in that immediate neighborhood, or off at some distance ? 
Answer. They lived some distance from there. 

Question. Were any present from the immediate neighborhood around you ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; I think so. I am not very much acquainted where my folks live ; 
I do not stay there at all. 

Question. You happened to be there then ? 

Answer. The man I had been staying with had moved to South Carolina, and I had 
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just gone home on a visit. I had only staid there a couple of weeks when this took 
place, and then I went away again. 

By Mr. Yooriiees : 
Question. What day of the week did this take place ? 
Answer. I do not remember. 

Question. Where did your sister, Mary Brown, go the next Tuesday ? 
Answer. I think she went down to Dahlonega. 
Question. How long did you stay there ? 

Answer. I had been there about two weeks when this took place. 
Question. How long did you stay there after that ? 
Ansieer. I left when my sister did. 

Question. How far is it to the place where your sister went ? 
Answer. About fifteen miles. 
Question. How did she get there ? 

Answer. She walked, I reckon ; she went away from home walking. 



Atlanta, Georgia, October 21, 1871. 

SARAH McCOY sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. Will you state what is your age, where you were born/- and where you now 
live ? 

Answer. I am going on seventeen years of age ; I was born in Cherokee County : and 
I now live in Cass County. 

Question. When did you come to Atlanta ? 

Answer. On Monday last. 

Question. With whom are you now living ? 

Answer.. With my father. 

Question. You are unmarried ? % 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I am not married. 

Question. Do you know of any interruption or disturbance of your father by people 
that are called Ku-Klux ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. State what it was, when it took place, and all about it. 
Ansiver. In 1870 they burned my father out in Cherokee County, and swore that 
they would kill him if he ever came back to that county. 
question. "Who did that ? 

Answer. Willis Hurd, Byrd Covington, Jim Jones, Jerry Elroy, Jack Covington, Dick 
Covington, William Edwards and his sons, Tobe Owens, Jack Owens, Bill Pitts, Law- 
son Pitts, Alfred Pitts, Bill Hurd, Reuben Hill, John Waters, and some others, whose 
names I cannot think of just now. 

Question. At what time did they come to your father's house? 

Answer. About an hour in the night. 

Question. Were you in bed ? 

Ansiver. I was mrt. 

Question. Just tell us what they did when they got there. 

Answer. I was sitting by the fire when they came in. They knocked at the door, a 
very heavy knock. I asked who was there, and did not receive any answer at all. I 
rose to my feet, and started for the door. By that time the door was bursted in, and 
they came in shooting, and cursing and swearing. W T illis Hurd and Byrd Covington 
laid hold of a woman that father had hired to stay with us while he was gone. They 
could not get her out of the house, and then Jerry Elroy laid hold of her, and they 
took her out. My sister was in bed, sick; a man jerked her out of the bed. 1 did 
not know him, but my sister says she knew him. One went to father's bed to see if he 
was there, but he was not there. They jerked the bed-clothes off the bed, and tore 
them all to pieces, and swore that if father ever came back there they would kill him, 
because he is a Union man. They then drove us out of doors into the yard, and would 
not give us- a shawl or a bonnet to put on. They did so much I hardly know what they 
did do ; some did one thing, and some did another. 

Question. Did they burn the house ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, % they burned up my father's house, and killed my father's mule and 
one of his cows. 

Question. When was that done ? 
Answei\ In February, J870. 

Question. Was the house burned, and were those animals killed the night you have 
been speaking of? 
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Answer. No, sir; the house -was burned that night, hut the animals were not killed 
plumb dead then; they were shot, and died in a few days. 
Question. Where were yon when the house was set on fire ? 
Answer. I was standing in the yard. 
Question. Did yon see thein set lire to the house? 
Answer. Yes. sir. 
Question. Who did that ? 
Answer. John Hnrd and Jim Jones. 
Question. Where did they kindle the fire ? 

Answer. One of them kindled a fire l ight in the middle of the floor. Father Uad a 
large chest, a little grain higher, I reckon, than this table, in which he used to keep 
his money. They hursted that open with a hatchet, and, after they got done looking 
through it, they built a fire in it. 

Question. Did they take anything away that your father had ? 

Answer. I saw them put in their pockets little things out of father's chest. We do 
not know whether they took his money or not. 

Question. Did your father have any money in the chest? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and I reckon they took it, or we would have found part of it. 
Question. Did you stay there in the yard until the house was burned down? 
Answer. Not until it was burned plumb down ; they kept us there until about two 
hours before day. It was very cold, raining and snowing, and the rain froze as it fell. 
Question. At what time did these men go away? 
Answer. I do not know r ; they drove us away before they left. 
Question. Were they on horseback or on foot ? 
Answer. They were on foot. 
Question. Were they disguised ? 

Answer. Yes, sir;, some had their faces all black, and some had largo white rags 
sewed on their clothing. 

Question. Did they give any reason why they did this ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they said father should not live in that country, because he was a 
Union man. He was trying to collect his father's estate, and they said he never should 
do it. 

Question. W T ho spoke about your father being a Union man? 
Answer. Dick Covington. 

Question. Were those men you have named as being in the crowd Union men, or are 
they what are known in our country as rebels ? 

Answer. I do not known what they were. There was another one named William 
McCoy ; he is akin to me. 

Question. Did you stay in the neighborhood, or did you go away, from there ? 

Answer. My father was in Cartersville the night the house was burned. The next 
morning we started to go to him, and came down near Kingston, where I had a brother 
living, and when Ave got there wo found father there. 

Question. Have you been back in Cherokee County since ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, but not to live. I have a great many relatives there, and I have 
been back there to see them. 

Question. Has your father or any of his family been disturbed since that time? 
Ansiver. No, sir, not very bad ; not that I know of. 

Question. Was any violence of any kind done any of the family there that night ? 

Answer. They jerked my sister, who was sick, out of bed, and put her out of the 
house, and made her stay out there; that is all the abuse that we got, except that 
they cursed us. 

Question. Did she have any clothing on? 

Answer. She got on her dress and her shoes, that was all. 

Question. How was it about your clothes ; did you save your clothes ? 

Answer. No, sir, never a thing in the world, only what we had on. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. What is your father's name ? 
Answer. James McCoy. 
Question. Where is he now ? 

Ansiver. He is here somewhere. • 
Question. What was the disguise those men had on? 

Ansiver. Some of their faces were blacked all over, and some just partly blacked. 

Question. How did you know them all ? 

Ansiver. We had been raised right there with them. 

Question. Had yon any trouble in recognizing them ? 

Answer. Well, we did not know them when we first saw them, but we did after we 
stood there so long with them. 

Question. You had no difficulty in identifying them ? 
Answer. No, sir. 
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Question, You are quite certain they were the people you have uamed here? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. They were your near neighbors? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. People living about you there? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did your father make any complaint about this to a court? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. What was done? 

Answer. Nothing is done yet, except that they have one man. 
Question. Who arrested him ? 
Answer. Mr. Black. 

Question. What did they do with him? 

Answer. They have him here in jail. 

Question. What is his name? 

Answer. John Waters. 

Question. How long has he been in jail ? 

Anmer. I cannot tell; but he has not been in but a few days. 

Question. He was arrested lately? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; right lately. 

Question. Were you examined before the grand jury in this building? 
Answer. No, sir, not yet; we are down here on that business now. 
Question. Why have not the rest been arrested ? 
Answer. None of the balance have been arrested yet. 
Question. You say this was in February, 1870 ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Where did your father go when his house was burned ? 
Answer. He moved into Cass County. 
Question. How far off? 

Answer. Twenty-five miles everybody calls it. 
' Question. What is your father's occupation ? 
Answer. He is a farmer. 

Question. W T as there a farm attached to tjie house you lived in ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How much land? 

Answer. One hundred and sixty acres, I think ; but I do not know exactly. 
Question. Do you say he was busy in collecting his father's estate ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How long since his father had died ? 
Answer. I believe he died before I was born. 
Question. W T as he suing people for debts ? 
Answer. He had not sued them yet. 

Question. When they came to your house, did any of them say they were commit- 
ting this outrage on his property because he wanted to make them pay the debts they 
owed ? 

Answer. They said that was what they were going to burn him up for ; and that they 
intended to watch Pine-Log Mountain, and if he ever came over that mountain again 
they would kill him. 

Question. That was what they did that for? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and because he was a Union man. 

Question. They said that that night ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Had your father claims against any of these men ? 

Answer. I do not know exactly how it is mixed up. I think they had sold the place 
they were to collect the money out of, and the one that owned the land was there that 
night. 

Question. Had there been a quarrel between your father and him about it ? 
Answer. Never a cross word ; only the matter of selling the land. 
Question. One of the men whose land had been sold was one of the men who came 
there ? 

Answer. The land never has been sold yet. 

Question. Your father was going to collect the debt from that land ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How many were in your father's family that night? 

Answer. There were none of his family there at home, except me and my sister ; and 
we had a woman who was hired to stay with us until father came back. 
Question. Who was she ? 
Answer. Mrs. Grogan. 
Question. Where does she live ? 
Answer. She was only a neighbor to us in Cass. 
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Question. Had she always lived with you ? 

Answer. N<>, sir ; only staid there while he was away. 

Question. When did your mother die ? 

Ansicer. I do not know what year it was now. She has heen dead fourteen or fifteen 
years. 



Atlanta, Georgia, October 21, 1871. 

REBECCA McCOY sworn and examined. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. State your age, where you were horn, and where you now live. 
Answer. I am about twenty years old; I was born in Cherokee County, and I now 
live in Cass County. 

Question. Were you at home when some people came to your father's house and de- 
stroyed it ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. When was that? 

Answer. It was the 7th night of February, last year, in 1870. 
Question. Tell us all you know about that. 

Answer. They came in about an hour in the night. They came up to the door and 
knocked. My sister and Mrs. Grogan (pa hired her to stay with, us until he came 
back) were there in the house. They knocked at the door, and then bursted it in, and 
came in shooting, aud eursing, and swearing what they would do. I was sick, and had 
laid down early that night. They jerked me out of bed, and then ran to pa's bed. He 
was not there ; and they tore up all the bed-clothes. They took Mrs. Grogan out of 
the house. Jerry Elroy, Byrd Covington, and Willis Hurd took her olf into the yard. 
Then they told us to go out of the house or they would burn us up in it. We got out, 
and they would not allow us to go back. I got my bonnet and shawl, and they took 
them away from mo and flung them baek into the house. My sister went to go 
into the door to get her bonnet ; as she did so, she trod on a gun lying at the door, 
and she picked it up and shot right among the men who were in the house, as they 
were plundering about through the house. Oue of them threw up his arms, and they 
carried him out. They broke open pa's big chest, where he kept his money, and put 
fire in it. 

Question. How loug did you stay there f 

Answer. They kept us in" the road and in the yard together T do not know how long 
exactly ; as my sister shot the gun, they drove us out of the yard into the big road. It 
was about an hour in the night when they first came in ; and then *ve staid in the 
yard and in the big road until about an hour before day. It was a powerful bad night, 
that night. It was snowing and raining, aud it froze as it rained ; I never have been 
well since that night. 

Question. You had nothing on your heads to proteet you ? 

Answer. Not a thing. 

Question. Did you know any of these parties ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What reason did they give for destroying your father's property ? 

Answer. I only heard that it was because ho had been trying to eolleet some money 
on his father's estate, and they swore that night that they would kill him before he 
should collect it; that is all I ever knew. I never knew of his having an enemy in 
the settlement, or in the country about there. 

Question. That is all the reason yon heard given that night ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. There were only you 'three women-folks in the house ? 

Answer. There was nobody there but just us three alone. Pa had gone to Carters- 
ville that morning. One ofmy brothers had killed a black man in Cass County, and 
pa had started down there to have the committing trial that morning. Squire Jim 
Harbin came to. our house that morning, and told pa that he had word they were 
coming in on him. 

Question. You spoke about their shooting when they first came into the house. What 
did they shoot ? 
Answer. Pistols. 

Question. How many shots were fired ? 

Answer. I could not tell you ; they just shot all the time they staid there — as long as 
we staid there. They drove us away from home ; we wanted to go to a neighbors 
house right elose by, but they would not let us go there, but drove us to another place. 

Question. How did they drive you ? 
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Answer. Just told us that if we did not go ihey would shoot us, kill us right there. 
Question. Did you save any of your stuff in the house ? 
Answer. Not a thiug in .the world, only what we had on. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. When your sister picked up that gun and shot, did she hit any "body ? 
Answer. I do not know ; hut when she shot, ouo of them flung tip his hands this way, 
[throwing up her hands.] 

Question. She fired'right iuto the crowd ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and two men took hold of him, and took him out of doors ; and 
then they drove ns out of the house. 

Question. Who threw up his hands when she fired the gun ? 
Answer. I don't know who it was. 
Question. Do you think she hit him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and there was a man in the settlement, not far off, who died the 
Friday afterward, and they said that he froze to death. 
Question. Do you believe she hit that man? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; so we were told. 
Question. Was the weather cold that night ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; powerful cold. 
Question. When did he die ? 

Answer. That was on Tuesday night, and he died Friday. 
Question. How far did he live from there ? 
Answer. I do not know exactly. 

Question. You said something ahout one of your brothers going to the squire 

Answer. I said one of them had killed a black man. 
Question. How long before that ? 

Answer. It has been now about two years since he killed him ; he was quite a small 
boy, only about fifteen years old. The black man, who was a powerful big man, un- 
dertook to hit him with a stick, and my brother stuck a little knife into him, and he died. 

Question. And your father was going to his trial that day ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That happened in Cass County ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was your brother tried ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. Was ho cleared ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. They said he committed the act in self-defense ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who is this lady who was staying in the house with you ? 

Answer. Mrs. Grogan ; pa had hired her to stay with us until he came back home. 

Question. When did she come into the house ? 

Answer. She came there on Tuesday night, before the house was burned up on Mon- 
day night. 

Question. Where does she live now ? 
Answer. In Cass County. 
Question. How far from you ? 
Answer. Bnt a little ways. 

Question. Has she lived with you since that time ? 
. Answer. She staid with us after we were burned out ; we all staid together; what 
she had was burned up too. 

Question. This was a year ago last February ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you recognize the people who were there ? 
Answer. I knew some of them ; I did not know all. 
Question. Did you recognize all those you saw ? * 
Answer. No, sir ; I did not know all I saw. 
Question. What kind of dress did they have on ? 

Answer. They all had their faces blacked, either all over or in spots, and white cloths 
sewed all over their coats, in spots. 

Question. Did you recognize them easily ? 

Answer. I had been raised there with them. 

Question. W^ere they people who were living about you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; some of them had their hats turned wrong side out, and tied down 
under their chins. 

Question. They said the reason for their acting so was to keep your father from col- 
lecting the money that was due his father's estate ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; that was all the cause I heard, and they said that a Union man 
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should not live in that county. And they would say, " Company Q, hurrah for old 

Tennessee, by God." 

By Mr. Vooriiees : 
Question, Was your father the only Union man in that neighborhood ? 
Answer. No, sir; there were some more up in there. 
Question. How many Union men were there ? 
Answer. I cannot tell you. 

Question. Can you give us some of their names? 

Answer. I do not know whether I could tell you any one or not. 

Question. You cannot give the names of some of them? 

Answer. I do not think I could. I believe they said Bill Edwards was a Union man, 
but I will not be certain whether he is or not. 
Question. Were there any negroes there ? 

Answer. None around where we lived ; I do not know but one family of negroes in 
all that country about there. 



Atlanta, Georgia, October 21, 1871. 

JAMES McCOY sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. Will you state your age, where you were born, where you now live, and 
what is your occupation ? 

Answer. I was fifty-nine years old ou the 31st day of August last ; I was born in 
South Carolina, and I live in Cherokee County when I am at home ; 1 don't live any- 
where just now ; I am a farmer. 

Question. We have just examined your daughters about the burning of your house 
and property. Will you tell us what you know about it ? 

Answei'. I will tell you the best I can. I was not present when it was done, though 
I wish to God I had been. It was done last February was a year ago. In the Decem- 
ber previous to that I had a son, a boy, who was working with old daddy Crawford, 
down near Cassville. A nigger fellow swiped him with a stick, and the boy out with 
his knife, and about the time he .received the second lick he stuck it into the nigger. 
He dropped his work and came home. I had not been at work much myself ; I had 
been chilling for something like two years, and came near going under ; my boys had 
brought me home to stay. This boy got into the difficulty on the 11th of December. 
When he came home and told me about it, I sent down to know how the matter was, 
about twenty-three or twenty-four miles off. Word came back to me that the nigger 
was dead. My boy then wanted to gooff; I said, "No, stand right here until they 
come for you ; you shall not desert your country for that ; if you are, guilty of anything 
wrong, you must suffer ; if not, you will go clear." There was only one man who saw 
the circumstance ; so he told me. I saw the mau in some four or five weeks, near 
Christinas time, and asked him about it. He told me about the same as the boy had 
said. I said, " Yes, now the first thing you know, here will come a reward from Gov- 
ernor Bullock for you, and you had better see what hands you can fall into." Sure 
enough, about the last of January or the first of February a couple of men came down 
here to Atlauta. I told my son that they came down here to get a reward for him. 
They arrested my boy, and carried him down to Cartersville. I saw General Waford, 
and'got him to defend my boy. I came down with the witness and got a committing 
trial. I came home Sunday evening. The next morning Squire Harbin, a neighbor of 
mine, came to me and said, " The boys are going to Ku-Klux you." I said to him, " You 
can tell them that I know nothing about the 1 ku ' part, but if they will wait until I 
get back I will * kluk' with them ;" that is the way I answered him. That night they 
ran in and burned me up. I had only one mule, and they shot him three different times ; 
so my family told me. I never got home. I did not intend to go back until court was 
over ; when I was able to go back I did not have anything under heavens left. I had 
some eight or ten dollars in my pocket, for I had to pay my expenses. 

Question. How long were you away? 

Answer. I never got back until about the first of June. I was taken sick and did not 
get back ; and I had nothing to go to. They said they were going to take my life, and 
when I did go back they waylaid me and were going to shoot me. I got word of it, 
aud did not go to the place. 

Question. Do you know the parties that your family told you came there aud burned 
the house J ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I kuow about all of them, for the children have been raised right 
there. 

Question. Which side were you on during the war ? 
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Answer. I was always a Union man, just as I am now. 
Question. Had. you been an outspoken Union man ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; I never kept it a secret anywhere. 
Question. What had these men been who burned your property ? 

Answer. They were what we call rebs, and that class of people who laid out and 
played the game of snatch, a great many of them, during the war. I w r as not with 
them, but they were of that name at any rate. I was not in that county during the 
war. I saw they would conscript my son, and I had him detailed to work in the factory, 
and I kept him" out of the war on that ground, for I had nothing to light for in the 
war. 

Question. Have threats been made against you since your house was burned * 

Answer. Yes, sir, pretty frequently. We had an election in this State in December for 
three days. I went to Canton to see about a piece of land my son has. They had been 
informed that it had been returned as wild land, and would be sold for taxes ; and I 
went to Canton to see about it. As I went to go into the house, there was a pretty 
smart crowd around the door, and one of the parties who was there grabbed my right 
arm, and said : " Come here, I want to talk with you awhile.'' I looked up and saw 
who it was, and I said, " I have no chat for you." He said, " By God, I want to talk 
with you." I said, " I am on other business, and will not talk with yon now." My 
son is not educated, and I went to look over the papers. As I returned, this same fel- 
low was standing there, and grabbed me again, and said, " Now come out here, you 
have got to talk with me." We went out to the edge of the crowd, and he dropped 
down on a parcel of brick. I thought he might give ine a pounce on the side of the 
head ; so I watched him. He said, " I understand you accuse me of robbing and burn- 
ing your house." I said, u No, sir, I was not there ; but my family say you were there." 
He said, "It was nobody but Jack Burton ;" and then he said, " Are you going to pros- 
ecute it V I said, " I am, if we ever get a jury in this eouuty." He said, "By God, I 
will put you out of the way if you do." I said, " When I get you fast, you will "have no 
chance." He said, "By God, some of the rest of the boys will do it." I just riz right 
up and thought I would shoot his head off. I knew he had threatened my life before, 
and it was pretty tough. I riz up to do it, and my son stepped in and turned me away, 
and I did not do it. If I had, I never would have got ten steps from that place. One 
of them came up to me, and I said, "How are you, John ?" but he turned right away. 

Question. What was the reason you had not prosecuted those men ? 

Answer. I should have had them taken up, but I have been sick the biggest part of 
my time since, and I was destitute of money, and I had a family to support. I heard 
frequently that they boasted that I had nothing to law them with. I had some little 
money for one of my sons, but it was all gone. I only had but §345, and $128 was for 
my son, which I was holding for him. I had a good watch, a splendid watch. They 
got it all when they burned the house. I had about eleven and a half dollars in silver 
money, in old coin. They did not leave me a thing under heavens, only what I had 
on. A gentleman came to me the other day, (it w T as just before court sat here,) and told 
me that he heard a couple say what they were going to do with me. He said that they 
were going to take me out and beat me just as long as they wanted to, and then, when 
I came to again, they would cut my throat. I know those men as well as I know any- 
body. 

Question. Do you know anything about Ku-Klux operations in your country ? 

Answer. It is a common word out there, if a man gets a little umbrage against an- 
other, to say, "By God, I will Ku-Kluk you that is a common thing. That is as com- 
mon as it is to go to breakfast or to dinner. I have never been at home to stay there 
since, for my life is threatened. 

Question. Has there been any change since the law of Congress was passed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that word has ceased since then. In Bartow County they tried 
three of the boys of that profession there, and they penitentiaried them for life. I 
went up home some time last summer, when I got able to go. I had nothing to ride, 
and had to walk. 1 went to Squire Harbin, with the intention to get warrants and 
have them arrested, for they had threatened me so often. I said, " Squire, if I under- 
take this job I have in view, will you rule the people?" He* knew what I meant; I 
meant could he suppress any outrage they would get up ? He said, " I will send you to 
Canton, and that will give you a better chance to get out of the way." I took it for 
granted from that that I was not safe there. Squire Jones, who lives in the same dis- 
trict, some four or five miles off from him, sent me word some time ago that I could not 
get justice there ; that I would not be safe to go in there and bring an action. 

Question. You say that Squire Harbin told you at one time that they were going to 
Ku-Klux you ; how did he know that ? 

Answer. That is where I am at a loss. I did not think of anything, or care* much for 
anything then, only my boy ; I was in trouble about my boy then. I did not ask 
Squire Harbin how ho knew that ; I wish to God I had, but I did not. Of course if ho 
had not heard of it and knew who it was, he could not have told me the boys were 
coming. 
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Question. Who is regarded as the head of the Ku-Klux in that country ? 
Answer. I have heard it reported about, but I cannot qualify to it on oath ; but I have 
heard it reported that a gentleman by the name of Pope rules the shebang there. 
Question. Where "does he live ? 

Answer. On Etowah River, not far from Canton, between Canton and where I live. 
They repeatedly came over to my family there, (so my family told me,) and said they 
allowed to take my life before I could collect a little money that was comiug tome 
from my father's estate. A gentleman there had bought a piece of land, and had never^ 
yet paid for it. They threw it up to the family that I had been trying to collect some/ 
money, and they said that, "God damn him," they allowed to kill him before he col- 
lected it. I have not collected it yet, for I have been a little sort of dubious about 
going there and trying to collect it. I do not fear them exactly, but they could pop 
a way at me from the bushes when I could not help myself. I have not long to live 
anyhow, but I would hate to be killed by such fellows as they are. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. You have spoken of this party as being men wdio lay out during the war? 
Answer. Well, a good portion of the war I am told they did. 
Question. Are they disreputable men in that community ? 

Answer. Well, during the last year, or a portion of the year, before they kept liquor 

up in there 

Question. Up where? 
Answer. Up in those hills. 

Question. Do you mean distilling liquor illicitly? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. They are engaged in distilling liquor against the law, and they supposed 
you reported on them ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they do this injuiy to you because of that, or was it because of your 
collecting the money due on. your father's estate? 

Answer. I think the money was the principal cause, for the very man I tried to col- 
lect the money out of was one of the parties there, and one of his sons has toted his 
gun repeatedly since to shoot me. 

Question. You said that, among the neighbors up there, it was common talk for a man 
who disliked another to say that he would Ku-Klux him ? 

Answer. That was a common word. 

Question. Was that said to men in joke or in earnest? 

Answer. That was a common word where I have been staying until those men were 
tried, and since they were sentenced to the penitentiary for life you hardly ever hear 
that spoken of. 

Question. What had those men done ? 

Answer. Two of them had killed a negro. The negro had been stabbed by one man, 
and then two or three men ran in upon him that night to shoot him, for the purpose 
of getting clear of the law. 

Question. There were three white men ? 

Answer. There were four ; but the principal one they say they never have caught. 

Question. They caught the other three ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Aud they tried them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and sentenced them to the Georgia penitentiary during life. 

Question. And they are in jail now ? 

Ansiver. O, bless you, yes. 

Question. Were they Ku-Klux men ? 

Answer. They were so-called. 

Question. They killed a black man? 

Jl^aTer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And they are suffering now for their crime in the penitentiary ? 

Answer. They are now on the Cartersville and Van Wert road at hard work. One of 
them had been that evening out on a kind of a bust-up ; his liquor had all given out, 
and as he went to get some more, or perhaps had got it, on his way back he met these 
men going to do the mischief. He gave them a dram, and then sat down in the road 
aud waited until they came back, lie was not within three hundred yards of where 
the mischief was done, yet he was convicted for life. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. That was in Bartow County ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir; and siuce they have been tried for that you do not hear so much of 
Ku-Klux. ° 
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By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. When people would say to each other, " I will Ku-Klux yon," was it said 
jocularly or in dead earnest ? 

Answer. It has proved very frequently that they did Ku-Klux. Some parties might 
have spoken it just to be speaking, but very frequently, I think, it was in earnest. 

Question. Was that said when men had personal (}isputes about anything, money or 
anything else ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. My son lived up there close by me, and one of these parties, Dick 
Covington, told my son that they would Ku-Klux him. My son replied back, " Go 
ahead," if they wanted to do it. Dick said he would be damned if he was afraid to 
do it, and, sure enough, he was one of the crowd that did do it. 

Question. What does this Covington do ? 

Answer. He gets his living by cultivating the earth. 

Question. You know the names of the men who were alleged to have burned your 
house down ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are those men near neighbors to you ? 

Answer. A great many of them live right around there ; the farthest off is a man by 
the name of Mailing, who lived in Pickens County. 

Question. Have you come down here to prosecute these men before the United States 
court ? 

Answer. I have been working to do it, if I can do it. But I am destitute of funds and 
everything else, and I do not know how I shall succeed. I went to Judge Parrott to 
know if I could get my cause removed from Cherokee County, because it would be out 
of the question for any man to get justice done him there who did not belong to this 
klan. Judge Parrott's reply was, " I think you can take it to the Federal court ; " and 
that is this court. 

Question. And that is why you came here ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I have been here frequently, and every dollar I have made I have 
spent in trying to get this matter up here. 

Question. I hope you will succeed in bringing them to justice. 
Answer . That is all I want. 

Question. Were there any other cases of conviction of these fellows in any other 
county ? 
Answer. Of this same klan? 
Question. Yes. 

Answer. Not that I know of. 

Question. When was that conviction of the three men in Bartow County ? 

Answer. I think it was the first week of this last August. It was but just a day or 
two before court sat that I asked Judge Parrott about what I have just now stated to 
you. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. How far is Bartow County from Cherokee County ? 
Answer. It is an adjoining county. 

Question. Are the people who burned your house of wealth and property ? 

Answer. Some are and some ain't ; some are like me; they have not got anything. I 
was a poor man, bad off, but I had enough to live on and be comfortable ; I had some 
few dollars. • 

By Mr. Bayard z 
Question. How many were concerned in it ? 

Answer. From the best information I could get there were a great many of them ; but 
I do not think they all went for the purpose of destroying what I had. I think, by what 
I can understand, that some went to preserve my life. I went last Saturday morning 
and levied upon one of the parties, and he is here in this place now, if he has not broken 
away. He acknowledged to a great many names, and I have got them down fast. But 
I understand to-day that he says he was out of his head and crazy when he said it. 

Question. How do you know that a portion of the men went there to prevent violence 
to you personally ? 

Answer. Only according to reports. 

Question. It is reported that some men personally friendly to you were there? 
Answer. If they went to preserve my life they were. 

Question. Knowing those men, you know who they are } do you recognize among 
those men any whom you believe to have friendly feelings toward you ? 

Answer. Let me tell you before I go any further. There was an old gentleman lived 
about a quarter of a mile from me, on another lot of land ; the line runs between us. 
At the time they drove my family out they wanted to go there, but they would not let 
them. They wanted to go to another place, and the y would not let them go there. They 
kept them there in the cold pretty much all night. Since that night this old man has 
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told me that he went there with his pistol, and that if there was anything like rioting 
or lighting, he would he damned if he had not shot at them. But he would not tell me 
the names, for he was afraid. 

Question. About how many people do you think were present at the destruction of 
your property ? 

Answer. This fellow Hurd told my neighbor that he had a hundred men to mob me 
any time he could catch me there over Pine Log Mountain. This man whom 1 have got 
arrested says the woods were full' of them. 

Question. It is because there was so many that you believe you could not get a fair 
trial in the county ? 

Answer. Why, bless you, I know I could not, for the former sheriff of that county was 
one of the men concerned. He came to arrest my son when the reward came out, and 
I met him at the door and told him that he should not do it. 

Question. How large a reward was offered ? 

Answer. Two hundred and fifty dollars. 

Question. By whom ? 

Answer. By Governor Bulloek. 

Question. Had your sou made any attempt to conceal himself ? 
Answer. No, sir, none at all. 

Question. What was the necessity of offering a reward, then? 

Answer, Why, as I have said, a couple of men came down here, and when they returned 
there was the reward. • i 

Question. Who were those men ? 

Ansicer. Edwards was one, and Hurd was another. Mr. Moore, who is ordinary at 
Canton, dropped a letter over to Edwards, to take the boy and put him in the hills for 
awhile, and then they would have a greater re-ward. And the next thing there was a 
reward of $750 come out. 

. By Mr. Voorxiees : 

Question. Was that reward paid ? 
Answer. It was to be. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. It was to be paid upon conviction ; and the boy was cleared ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. No attempt was made to arrest your boy until this reward was offered ? 
Answer. No, sir ; he w as there all the time, just frolicking about and going to parties. 
Question. There Avas no difficulty in finding him ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. What offices, if any, did those two men hold who came down here and got 
the reward offered ? 
Answer. No office at all. 
Question. They were citizens there ? 

Answer. Mr. Moore, who lives at Canton, is ordinary for Cherokee County— so I am 
told. He is a big dog there, as big a dog as shakes his tail in the streets. He sent a 
line to Edwards to arrest the boy and put him out in the hills, and then he would 
return back to Governor Bullock and have the reward raised. I can produce a man 
who kuows all about that. 

Question. Did these men attempt to procure a conviction of your son ? 

Answer. Why, God bless you, this man Edwards came to me to get me to turn the 
boy over to him and let him turn him over to the sheriff. * Old man Hurd came to me 
and said, " If you have any confidence in anybody, make a friend of him and let h:m 
take the boy and you will get some of the reward." I said, " Why, this is my boy that 
you are talking about." 

By Mr. Vooriiees : 
Question. You say you were a Union man during the war ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you get along pretty well up there ? 
Answer. I did not live up there. 
Question. Where did you live? 

Answer. In Baldwin County, in this State, I had my children to work in the factory, 
and in that way I kept my oldest son out of tjie service. 
Question. You are a pretty out-spoken man. 
Answer. I always speak my sentiments iust right plumb square. 
Question. You are not afraid to do that ? * ■ 

Answer. I am not afraid of any one man, if I am heeled just as well as ho is. 
Question. You went to Cherokee County, where there were some Union people ? 
Answer. They are very scattering ; like people iu the Western country — thin-settled. 
Question. Then there are not many rebels or Union men there ? 
Answer. It is a rebel county. 
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Question. There are a majority of rebels there ? 

Answer . Yjes, sir ; two to one. 

Question. There are some colored people there? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Governor Brown has got his negroes there ; he rules the county. 
Question. Are there a great many republicans there now? 

/lii8W*r. Since they accused him of going North and selling himself he does not do so 
well, but he is gaining ground again smartly. No mistake about that ; I am a Joe 
Brown man, I am; I do not care who knows it. 

Question. Was Governor Brown thought much of in the rebellion ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and I heard not a cry against Governor Brown until he went 
North. 

Question. Did not a great many people in Cherokee County go with him for the 
republicans and vote for General Grant ? 

Answer. There are not many Grant men up there. 
Question. You said that Brown ruled the county ? 
Answer. Until that time, I say. 
Question. You say the rebels are about two to one ? 

Answer. I expect there are more, according to the way they used to count at the bal- 
lot-boxes. 

Question. About one-third arc Union ? 

Answer. That would be so. I know there used to be a large majority there. 
Question. How are they in Cass County ? 

Answer. I do not know how things run there, because since the destruction of my 
property I hardly ever go to elections. 

Question. Did you own the farm you live on ? 

Answer. It belonged to my sons. I said they carried me there to see if I could get 
up a little. I have not been clear of chilling for a week at a time for about three years, 

By the Chairman : 
Question. It was not your property that was destroyed, then ? 
Answer. It was my household stuff that was burned up. 

By Mr. Vooriiees : 
Question. Does Governor Brown live in that county ? 
Answer. He has a plantation there, but he lives here now. 
Question. Would they Ku-Klux him up there ? 

Answer. He has a brother there, a mighty tine man; I have heard of their being 
about him. 



Atlanta, Georgia, October 21, 1371. 
CAROLINE SMITH (colored) sworn and examined. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. State your age, where yon were born, and where you now live. 
Answer. I expect I am about thirty-live years old. I was born in Walton County, 
but raised from three years old up to nine in Gwinnett ; I now live in Walton County. 
Question. When did you come to Atlanta ? 

Answer. I tlrink we have been here over two weeks; I think last Monday was two 
"weeks ago. I left home on Thursday before the second Sunday in October. 
Question. What did you leave home for ? 
Answer. The Ku-Klux came there. 
Question. Tell us all about that. 

Answer. They came to my house on Thursday night, and took us out and whipped 
us; that is about all that it was. 
Question. Who came there? 

Answer. I do nob know but two of them, Mr. Felker and Mr. Rich. 
Question. Where do they live ! 

Answer. Iu Walton. Mr. Felker keeps store there, and Mr. Rich lives on Mr. Jor- 
dan's land. 

Question. How many were there ? * 

Answer. A great many of them, twenty-five or thirty, perhaps more ; but ten of 
them whipped me. • 
Question. When was that ? 
Answer. In the night. 
Question. At what time? 

Answer. Late in the night ; I do not know what time. I sat up very late that night, 
for they had been there once before, and we never laid down early in the night all of 
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us ; some of us sat up the better part of the night. I was pretty nigh asleep when 1 
heard them coming. 

Question. Did they come on foot or on horseback ? 

Answer. They came to the house on foot, but they hitched their horses alongside the 
big road not more than a quarter off. 
Question. How were they dressed ? 

Answer. They had on pants, like anybody else, but they were put on their body like 
they make children's clothes. They had on some kind of false-face. Mr. Rich was the 
first man who struck me, and Mr. Felker was the head man of them when they came 
there the first time and last time. They caught my husband and beat him as much as 
they wanted to, and then they came in and said, " Make up a light." I made up a 
light, and then Mr. Rich came to me and said, "Who is this?" I said, "Caroline." 
He said, " H'm, h'm, come out of here." I went out, and they made me get down on 
my knees. He said, "Who is in the other house?" I said, "Sarah Ann." Felker 
says to some of them, "Fetch her out here." Felker then said, " Take off this," point- 
ing to my dress, " and fasten it around you." They then made me fasten it to my 
waist. He whipped me some, and then he made me take my body off, which I wore 
under my dress. He gave me fifty more, and then said, " Go and get some water, and 
don't let's hear any big talk from you, and don't sass any white ladies." I said, " I 
don't do that." 

Question. How many blows did they strike you ? 

Answer. They hit me fifty ; they had so many men, and they hit me so many licks 
apiece ; they all hit me five lieks apiece. 
Question. With what ? 

Answer. With hickories. They did not whip me with a stick ; they whipped me 
with a hickory. 

Question. How long ago was this? 

Answer. It has been ever since the Thursday night before the second Sunday in Oc- 
tober. I left home on Sunday night afterwards ; I came away in the night. 
Question. Who was this Sarah Ann f 
Answei\ She was my sister-in-law, who lived with us. 
Question. What did they do to her ? 

Answer. They beat her, and kicked her in her back, and she has not got over it yet.. 
They hit her on the head with a pistol, and they made her strip. 
Question. What do you mean by that ? 

Answer. They made her pull her clothes up, like they did me. 

Question. Did they pull your clothes* entirely off, or only down to the waist? 

Answer. Down to the waist. 

Question. Did they whip your husband the same night ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. , * 

Question. With what? 

An&iver. They beat him with rocks and pistols and sticks, and then they whipped him 
with hickories. 

Question. How many blows did they strike him ? 

Answer. I do not know. I was on the bed, and had not got up, and I was peeping 
out of a crack. I never said a word, and did not get up until they came in and told, 
me to get up and make a light. 

Question. Did they give Sarah Ann as many blows as they did you? 

Answer. They struck her about forty blows, and they beat her with a pistol, and hit. 
her. 

Question. Who told them how many licks to give? 

Ansiver. Mr. Felker is the man who told them the first time when they came there,. 
Every one ran but me and three little children ; I staid in the house, and all the rest 
got away. Felker was the man who told them how mauy licks to put on me. When 
it came his time he struck me but three licks, and struck me very light. Mr. Rich 
then took the stick and struck me; and Mr. Felker then said, " Don't strike her hard."' 

Question. Did they whip you the first time they came there? 

Answer. They gave me twelve licks. I said that I wanted to put my shoes on, for I, 
was very sick. He saw I was scared in a manner to death, and he made me sit down. 
I sat a while, and then he made me get up and stand up. He was shaking his fist at 
me all the time. He then made me go back aud sit down, and there asked me ques- 
tions. He made me sib down three times, and made me get down on my knees, and 
then they whipped me ; but they did not make me put off my dress, for I tokl them L 
was sick. 

Question. When was the first time ? 

Answer. On the 19th day of Mareh. 

Question. What did they tell you they were doing it for? 

Answer. Nothing, only one of them said, "I don't want to hear any big: talk." The- 
first time they did not say what they did it for ; the last time they said, " We don't 
want to hear any big talk ; and don't sass any white ladies." I said, " No, I only attend, 
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to my own business." After they had whipped all three of ns Felker looked in and 
said,*" Do yon know any of ns?" I said, *'No, I don't." He said, "Do you suspicion 
who we are? " I said, "No." I told them a lie, for I knew them* well enough, but I 
knew they would kill me if I said I did. Said he, "Are you going to watch us when 
we go to leave?" I said, "No, sir; I am not." He said, "I will leave two or three of 
these wild men to watch you, to see if you watch us; shut the doors, and don't open 
them." I shut the doors, and I did not open them then. 

Question. Did they give any reason why they whipped your husband ? 

Answer. He said to them, " Just hold on a minute, if you please ; what are you whip- 
ping me for ?" They said, " Never mind that, so we whip you." That is all the satis- 
faction they gave him. 

Question. What did they whip Sarah Ann for? 

Answer. They told her pretty much about the same thoy did me. They never said 
anything particularly as to what they did it for ; only just told me not to have any big 
talk, or sass any white ladies. 

Question. Do you know of any other colored people or white people who have been 
whipped besides your own folks ? 

Answer. Do you mean that same night ? 

Question. Any night. 

^Answer. I know a heap that they whipped the first time, but I cannot think of all 
of them now. 

Question. Were they whipping people between the two times they came to see you ? 
Answer. They rode once a night every week. 
Question. Did they always whip some one ? 

Answer. Not every time ; sometimes they would get out of the way, and sometimes 
they would catch them. They caught a girl a few weeks before they came to our 
house, within a half a mile of us, and whipped her ; then they whipped Abraham 
Smith's wife in March. They made a scatterment of the darkies when they came 
through there the first time. After that we were all scared and uneasy, and watching 
for them. I talked with Mr. Moore about it ; he said, " If yon will stay here and work 
ray laud, yon shall not be pestered any more." My husband went oif, but I sent for 
him and told him what Mr. Moore said, and got him back. And just as we got our 
crop done, and had pulled all the upland fodder, and were going over the cotton the 
first time, then they came. We then had to leave anyhow ; I could not stand it any 
longer. 

Question. What became of your crop ? 

Answer. It is there now, and they are gathering it. 

Question. Was Mr. Moore friendly to the Ku-Klux ; do you suppose he wanted 
them to treat you in this way ? 

Answer Well, I could say, but then I do not know it. I hate to say anything about 
a man without I knowed it. He says that he was in favor of it before we came over 
there, and after we came over there and he came here, and it stood as it did, he said he 
was not in favor of it. He told me this : that he did not know what they did it for, , 
for there was nothing wrong about Caroline, and he liked them as well as he did any 
colored people. I said: "Mr. Moore, Mr. W 7 illis Gilbert is a man who owned a heap of 
darkies in slavery times, and he has lots on his plantation, and he says no Ku-Klux can 
come on his premises without he says so ; and he is a man of good understanding."' 
Mr. Moore did not say anything more to me. 

Question. You say they made a general scattering of the darkies in March ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What reason did they give for that ? 

Answer. They said we should not have any schools; and that white people should 
not countenance us, and they intended to whip the last one ; that is what they said. 
Question. Why did they not want you to have schools? 

Answer. Schools ! They would not let us have schools. They went to a colored man 
there, whose son had been teaching school, and they took every book they had and threw 
them into the fire ; and they said they would just dare any other nigger to have a book in 
his house. W T e allowed last fall that we would have a school-house in every district ; 
•and the colored men started them. But the Ku-Klux said they would whip every man 
who sent a scholar there. There is a school-house there, but no scholars. The colored 
people dare not dress up themselves and fix up, like they thought anything of themselves, 
for fear they would whip us. I have been humble aud obedient to them, a heap more 
so than I was to my master, who raised me ; and that is the way they servo us. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. What had these disguised men been doing that they were afraid of being 
found out ? What did they suppose you would tell on them ? 
Answer. Just going about whipping us black ones. 

Question. They thought you knew of what thoy had done in that way ? 
Answer. They knew I knew it. They asked me if I knew who they were. 
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Question. Had these men who committed this cruelty on you been perpetrating any 
violation of law that they were afraid you would expose them for ? 
Answer, Nothing, only whipping us. 

Question, 'When they asked you if you knew anything, they referred to their whip- 
ping you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That is all the reason you know for their attack on you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; that is all I know of. 

Question. They did not accuse you of anything else ? 

Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. Were any of these men engaged in making spirits, running stills ? You 
are safe to answer here. 
Answer. Well, they were. 

Question. Was that the business they were afraid of having discovered ? 

Answer. That was one portion of it, I reckon. 

Question. Had the revenue officers been there hunting them up ? 

Answer. They had not when I came from there. They had made their brags that 
revenue officers were afraid to come there; they said they had the men to keep them 
out. 

Question. Was it their tear that you would report them about that, that caused tl$s 
violence to you ? 

Answer. They charged me to say nothing about what was going on. 1 said, " It is 
none of my business.-' They said that if anybody came and asked me if I knew where 
any of that thing was going on, not to tell it. 

Question. Did they charge you with having told those people of what was going on ? 

Answer. No, sir ; they knew I had never told that. This thing was going on right 
close to our house. Then they have a cave, a little further over, where they used to 
go and disguise themselves. They would ask me if I had any whisky. I said, " No, I 
have not got any." They said, " Don't you know where there is any ?" I said, " I don't 
know." They were trying me to see if I would tell. They searched all about in my 
tilah drawer and in my pockets, but could not find any. They reached up and took a 
gun there was there, and broke it in two, and threw it in the fire. They said, " We 
don't allow you to have any such thing as this here." 

By Mr. Lansing : 

Question. You said that making whisky was one of the things they wanted to find 
out if you had told about ? 
Answer. I reckon so, by their asking me those questions. 
Question. What else besides that ? 

Answer. Nothing else, except that they charged me not to tell about their coming to 
my house. 

Question. Not tell that they had been there to your house ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, Ku-Kluxing us ; not to tell that. 



Atlanta, Georgia, October 21, 1871. 

THOMAS M. DEENNON sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question* State your age ; where yon were born ; where you now live, and what is 
your occupation. 

Answer. I was born in 1829, in Morgan County, Georgia; I now live in Floyd County; 
my occupation is blacksmi thing and wagon-making. 
Question. In what part of Floyd County do you live ? 
Ansiver. I live three miles west of Rome. 

Question. Have you in your neighborhood any of those people that are commonly 
called Ku-Klux ? 

Ansxcer. Well, sir, there have been some there in the neighborhood that are called 
Ku-Klux. 

Question. Have any of them ever come to. your house ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What was said by them, and what took place there? 

Answer. They came there last January, I think, and about as well as I could count 
them there were about twenty odd ; I could not count them all. They were disguised 
so that I could not see their faees; they had something over their faces, hanging 
down. Before they got to the house, they commenced calling, "Old man, old man, get 
up ; there is going to come a rain." I told them, " Put on your oil-cloths, then ;" foi 
I knew they were Ku-Klux from the way tliey were talking, and from what I had 
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heard of them. They said they had do oil-cloths ; that they were just from the moon. 
Well, they rode around my house, and told me that if I did not get up and open the 
door, they would break it down. I said, " Wait until I am dressed." They said, "No, 
it isn't worth while to dress, for you will have to pull your clothes off again." I said 
that would make no difference, I would put them on. I got up and opened the door ; 
^ saw that they were standing all around both doors of my house. When I went to 
the door, they commenced groaning. They then asked me what my name was. I said 
to them, " It ain't worth while for me to tell you my name ; you know it.'" They then 
said to me, in a pretty fieree manner, " How do we know it ? Tell it in a minute." I 
told them that Drennon was my name. Then they all hallooed out, or pretty much 
all of them, " Drennon." They then asked me if I did not cook a radical or a negro 
barbacue down in Rome. I told them that I cooked a barbacue down there that some 
of the people called radical, and some called republican. They groaned again when I 
told them that, and asked me what I did it for. I told them I did it because I was 
hired. Then they asked me what sort of ticket I voted. I told them I voted a white 
ticket. They then said, " You are a radical." Says I, "No, I reckon I am as far from 
being a radical as you are." One of them said, "No, you ain't." About that time 
some of the others spoke to them, and told them to hush ; and then they said, u Let's 
go," and all started off from the house. That is about all they said to me at that time. 

By Mr. Scofield : 
Question. How many were there ? 
Anstver. Somewhere about twenty, I think. 
Question. Were they disguised? 
Answer. O, yes, sir ; all disguised; 
- Question. Were they on horseback f 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. At what time of the night was this ; was it early or late? 

Answer. It was pretty late. They went on by my house, going on down ; that was 
the night they whipped an old fellow by the name of Jourdan Ware, a freedman, who 
lived about three-quarters of a mile below me. I did not see them whip him, but he 
came up to my house the next morning, and said they had abused him pretty smart. 
They went on into Rome the same night, rode across the bridge ; at least, that is what 
was reported ; I did not see them. 

Question. Was the whipping of this negro man the only thing they did that you 
heard reported ? 

Answer. No, sir ; there was one shot down about a mile and a half from town, and 
probably they whipped some more of them ; I am not positive about their whipping 
any more, but I think I heard that they whipped some. I know that they shot one ; 
that was talked of. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Did you hear them use any threatening language about Major Hargrove ? 

Answer. Not that crowd, I did not. 

Question. You told them you voted a white ticket ? 

Answer. I said that I voted a white tieket ; that was the answer I gave them. 
Question. What did they understand by that ? 
Answer. I do not know. 

By Mr. Scofield : 
Question. Yon meant it to be somewhat equivocal ? 

Ansicer. I just meant that I voted a piece of white paper ; that is, that my ticket 
was on white paper. 

Question. Had you voted the republican ticket ? 

Anstver. No, sir, I had not. I would have done it if it had not been for certain things. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. What were those things ? 

Answer. To tell you the truth about it, I was afraid to do it. 
Question. You are a republican in sentiment, as I understand? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That was the election last fall ? 

Answer. Well, it was not far from Christmas ; I do not know whether it was before 
or after ; it was when Mr. Hargrove and Mr. Burnett ran for the legislature. 

Question. How long was it after the election that they came to your house ? 

Answer. Well, I declare, I do not know how long it was; I think it was somewhere 
along between the middle and the last of January. I do not reeolleet what time the 
election came off; I think, though, it was along about the last of December, I reckon, 
or in November. 

Question. Do you know whether others of the republicans were afraid to vote their 
tieket at that election ? 
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Answer. I heard that Mr. Joseph Kemp was. He did not tell me so, but others did 
They said he was intimidated, so that he did not vote as he would have done other- 
wise. 

Question. Did you vote the democratic ticket ? 
Answer. Well/ yes, sir, I did. 

Question. What did you hear about Major Hargrove being threatened ? 

Ansicer. I just heard that there was talk going about generally in Rome, I do not 
now recollect who it was, that the Ku-Klux would be on him about the time they got 
their dinner ready. 

Question. That is, at the time of the barbacue ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Major Hargrove hired me to cook the barbacue for him. 
Question. Do you know anything about an old man of the name of Antony, at Mr. 
Bryant's ? 

Answer. I know an old freedman of that name ; he is at Captain John Turner's now, 
but he has been at Mr. Bryant's. I could not say that I positively know what was 
done to him, but I have the report from good authority. It was said that the Ku-Klux 
came in and whipped him and others at a terrible rate, and took off a very fine rifle 
and shot gun, both together, of the negro's. 

Question. His property ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You said something about the scourging of Jourdan Ware; what was there 
about that case ? 

Answer. He came up to my place the next morning ; he had promised to work for my 
neighbor, Mr. Angle, the next morning. He came up and told him that he could not work 
for him, for the Ku-Klux had beat him up the night before. His head was all bloody, 
and he had it tied up. He said they gave him a terrible beating. 

Question. Do you know anything about a man named Joe Kennedy ? 

Answer. Joe Kennedy ? Jt seems to me that was the name of a freedman that was 
shot. 

Question. Where was that ? 

Answer. Between my house and Rome, about a mile and a half from Rome. I think 
Joe Kennedy was the name of the man who was shot. 

Question. Was that the same night they came to your house? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they kill him or only wound him ? 

Answer. I do not think it killed him, but I do not know what their intention was. 
Question. Did they molest his wife ? 

Answer. I do not recollect ; I am not positive about that. 

Question. Do you know whether they did any other injury to Ware except to beat 
him? 

Answer. I think they took off his gun; that was the report. 

Question. Do you know what reason they assigned for these beatings and shootings? 

Answer. Well, I declare, I do not know what their reasons were for them, I did hear 
a rumor about over the settlement there that he had had some slight talk to a gentle- 
man's wife, a white lady, and called her " sis," or "wife," or something of that sort, 
one day when she was passing along the road. I heard somebody say that they allowed 
that probably that was it, but then nobody knew for certain. 

Question. How old is Jonrdan Ware? 

Answer. I suppose forty-live or fifty ; may be older. 

Question. Before your election last fall were any notices posted around and served 
upon the people, or any of them, with reference to voting ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I do not recollect that I saw any, and I do not recollect whether I 
heard of any or not. 

Question. How long since you first heard of the Ku-Klux riding around over the 
country f 

Answer. In that part of the country ? 
Question. Yes. 

Answer. Well, I have heard of them for the last eighteen months. 
Question. In what numbers do they assemble ? 

Answer. Those are all that I ever saw ; I do not know any others. I have heard 
people say that there have been very large nuniberstof them assembled together, but 
those are all I ever saw. 

Question. Did you know any of those men ? 

Ansicer. O, no, sir ; no more than I wonld know one of the rounds of these chairs 
if it was covered up in a sack. They had their faces covered over, and a great pocket 
of a concern coming down in front. 

Question. Were their horses disguised ? 

Ansicer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you know any of their horses ? 

Answer. I did not ; it was in the dark. Well, there was a white or gray mule there, 
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and then there were different colored horses ; but I could not tell whose they wore, for 
they kept moving round about. 

Question. You could not judge, then, whether they were people who lived in your 
neighborhood, or were strangers from a distance? 

Answer. I could not tell. If you could see Mr. Bryant, he could give information 
about that old Antony negro. 

By Mr. Scofield : 

Question. You said that when they went away from your house " that was all they 
did at that time." I supposed that you were going to teil about what they did at some 
subsequent time. 

Answer. That was all the time I over saw them or heard anything from them partic- 
ularly on my account. S 

Question. Have you known of their riding about during the last summer or this fall ? 
Are they still raiding through your locality ? 

Answer. Well, I heard just last week that Mr. Bryant and Mr. Captain Johu Turner 
had gone to get the gun they took away from Antony ; they found the gun, bnt the 
man who owned it at that time was not there. They left it until the mau should come 
back. It is reported now that a band of disguised men came there and took away the 
gun. Mr. Prescott had the gun in charge, though he said he bought it. 

Question. You have not heard of any whippings recently I 

Answer. Well, I do not believe I have. It was up in Chattooga that they killed old 
mau Foster's ferryman ; they killed him last spring. They said he was a mighty good 
old servant. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Did you ever hold any office ? 
Answer. I never held any office. 

Question. I understand you to say that those men surrounded your house, with this 
groaning, &c, some time last January ? 

Answer. I think it was in January { I will not be positive. 

Question. And excepting that time, you have not yourself had any personal knowl- 
edge of these things I 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. All that you have stated otherwise is gathered from mere rumors about the 
neighborhood I 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. You spoke about some threat to interfere with the dinner or barbecue ? 
Answer. Yet, sir ; I heard them talking about it. 
Question. Was there any interference with the barbecue ? 

Ansiver. None in the world, only after I had got done with the barbecue some men 
came in, and one said, " It is time these damned barbecues were leaving." 
Question. Was he disguised ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Was there any interference with the barbecue by the Ku-Klux ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. The threat came to nothing ! 
Answer. No, sir, but I looked for it. 

Question. The barbecue was held and passed off peaceably ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. There was no disturbance at all, but I looked for it. 
Question. You spoke of a man being shot on the night these people came to your 
house ; how do you know that ? 
Ansiver. I say that was the general talk. 
Question. You have no personal knowledge of it ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you know that man yourself? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. Bid you ever see him ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know that he is dead ? 

Answer. No, sir. * 

Question. If he is dead, do you know who killed him ? 

Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. When you state what happened at your house, you have stated all pi your 
personal knowledge? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. The rest is mere rumor ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were you summoned before the grand jury in regard to this business ? 
Answei\ Which business? 
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Question. The matters you have been speaking of here. 
Answer, I was summoned by the marshal. 

Question, Were you summoned to testify to the matters you have been speaking of 

here ? 

Answer. I suppose so; it was in behalf of the United States 

Question. And in regard to these, matters you have been speaking of here? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Ootooer 21, 1871. 
TILDA WALTHALL (colored) sworn and examined. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. State your age, where you were born, and where you now live. 
Answer. I am twenty-one years old; I do not know where I was born, but I live in 
Haralson County. 

Question. When did you come here from Haralson County ? 

Answer. I do not recollect now what day it was; a few days ago. 

Question. Are you a married woman ? 

Answer. They killed my husband. 

Question. Who killed him ? 

Answer. The Ku-Klux. 

Question. W T hen, and where ? 

Answer. It was in Haralson County, in May. 

Question. Tell us all about it, and who they were. 

Answer. I do not know but two of them. 

Question. Who were they ? 

Answer. Old man Monroe and Ben, his son. 

Question. How many of them were there? 

Answer. I do not know how many there were. 

Question. Did you seethe crowd ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were they riding? 

Answer. They were riding, but they left their horses. 
Question. Were they disguised ? 
Answer. They were disguised. 
Question. How? 

Answer. They had on great big gowns, and great big, long sleeves, wide sleeves. 

By Mr. Scofield : 
Question. Were their faces covered? 
Answer. Some were, and some were not. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Now, tell us all that they did. 

Answer. They came and hallooed to open the door; my husband got up and got out 
of the house ; he crawled in under the house. Then they came around and went into 
the garden and pulled off a plank, and he was lying there ; and they shot him. 

Question. Do you know who shot him ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question, Hoav many shots did they fire at him ? 
Answer. They never fired but once. 
Question, Did that shot kill him? 

Answer. He lived until the next night about dusk, when he died. They beat him 
after they shot him. The report was, that they said they gave him three hundred. 
Question. With what? 
Answer. With sticks. 

Qustion. Did they beat him with his clothes on, or did they take them off? 
Answer. His clothes were off or pulled up. He did not have on anything but his 
drawers and shirt, and they pulled his drawers down and his shirt up. 
Question. Did they beat him on the naked flesh ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was that in the night-time ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. At what time of the night ? 

Answer. Well, when they left, chickens were crowing for day. 
Question. Did they give any reason for treating him in that way ? 
Answer. No, sir, they did not say. 
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Question. Did your husband say before he died whether he knew any of them or not ? 

Answer. No, sir ; he never said a word about them; nary word. 

Question. Was he able to talk much ? 

Answer. He did not say much. 

Question. Where have you been living ? 

Answer. On old man Wyatt Williams's land. 

Question. Do you know of anybody else who was interfered with by the Ku-Klux ? 
Answer. There are some more up on the mountain, about six miles from us, that were 
interfered with. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. You stated that old man Monroe and his son Ben were there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; Duncan Monroe. 

Question. Did you know him and recognize him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What had he against your husband ? 
Answer. Lord knows J I don't. 
Question. What was your husband's name % 
Answer. John Walthall. 

Question. Did he know anything those people were afraid he would tell ? 
Answer. If ho did, I did not know it ; I had not been married very long» 
Question. How many of those people were there ¥ 
Answer. I do not kuow how many there were. 
Question. How many did you see ? 

Answer. I do not know how many ; I did not count them ; I could not give any idea 
of how many there were. 

Question. Did you know the faces of any of those who were in disguise ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Had they anything on their horses ? 

Answer. We did not see them ; they were tied up the road a piece from us. 
Question. Yon have no idea what made them commit this act ? 
Answer. No, sir ; I could not give any idea at all. 

By Mr. Scofield : 

Question. Was there anybody else in the house but yourself and husband ? 

Answer. Nobody there but me and my husband ; they pulled two men up there out 
of their houses up to my house to keep them from going oif; they were Jasper Carter 
and Charles Little ; they whipped them. 

Question. Were they colored men ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they whip them at your house ? 

Answer. No, sir ; they took them away from their houses. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. How did you know that ? 
Answer. Jasper said so. 
Question. You did not see them whip them ? 
Ansiver. No, sir; I only saw his back that he was whipped. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Was his back much hurt ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 



Atlanta, Georgia, October 21, 1871, 
HESTER GOGGIN (colored) sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. How old are you, where were you born, and where do you now live ? 
Ansiver. I am about sixteen years old ; I do not know w T hero I was born ; I live in 
Haralson County. 

Question. Do you know anything about the killing of John Walthall? 

Answer. I was not up there when they shot him. 

Question. Where were you that night ? 

Answci\ I was at Charley Little's house. 

Question. Did you see anybody go along by there that night ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they came right by there ; that was the first place they stopped. 

Question. Who were they ? 

Answer. There were three I-knowed ; old man Monroe and two sons. 
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Question. How many were there altogether ? 

Answer, About fifteen or twenty. 

Question. What did they do at Charley Little's? 

Answer. They came in and took him ont ; two staid in the house and made me and 
two more girls get up and kindle a light. They asked us if we had any gun there, 
and we said no. They looked behind the door, and said that if they found any gun 
they would kill us ; they found none, and stepped out of doors and told us to show them 
where Jasper Carter and John Walthall lived ; we showed them, and they went on ; 
they came on back, and then whipped us. 

Question. Did they whip you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who whipped you? 

Answer. Neil Monroe, Ben was the other, and old man Monroe were all I knowcd. 
Question. Did the others whip you ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How much did they whip you ? 
Answer. They gave me about ten or thirteen licks. 
Question. With what ? 

Answer. It looked to me like a hickory withe ; I do not know what it was. 
Question. Did they whip you over your clothes ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Why did they whip you ? 

Answer. They said to make us stay at home; and we were already at home. 

Question. Did they whip anybody else besides you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, Charley Little's wife. 

Question. Had she any children ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How old were they ? 

Answer. There was one about seven, and another thirteen or fourteen. 
Question. Were they there f 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they trouble the children at all ? 

Answer. They never interfered with the smallest one. 

Question. How much did they whip Charley Little's wife ? 

Answer. The gave her two or three licks, and snatched her across the bed. 

Question. Did they whip anybody else there ? 

Answer. No„ sir. 

By Mr. Scofield : 
Question. Where was Charley Little himself? 
Answer. They took him up to John Walthall's house. 
Question. What mouth was that ? 
Answer. I do not know what month that was. 
Question. Was it in the summer or in the spring? 
Ansiver. It was in warm weather. 
Question. Did Charley Little come back? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir, after they went off. 
Question. W T as it daylight when he got back ? 
Answer. No, sir, it' was not daylight. 
Question. Did they whip him ? 
Aimcer. No, sir, they never touched him. 

By Mr. Lansing : 

Question. Did you ever hear what they shot John Walthall for ? 

Answer. No, sir, I never heard. 

Question. Did you hear Charley Little say ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Was he there at Walthall's when they shot him ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, he was there. 

Question. Did you learu what they took him up to Walthall's for f 
Answer. No. sir. 

By Mr. Scofield : 
Question. Is Charley Little here ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Atlanta, Georgia, October 21, 1871. 
KEN A LITTLE (colored) sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

.Question. How old are you, where were you born, and where do you now live? 
Answer. I do not know how old I am. I was born in Haralson county, and live 
there now. 

Question. Do you recollect the night when John Walthall was killed ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Where were you that night ? 

Answer. I was at home. 

Question. Where was that ? 

Ansivcr. Down on the Tallapoosa River. 

Question. Are you married, or a single woman ? 

Answer. I am single. 

Question. What kin are yon to Charley Little ? 
Answer. He is my step-father. 

Question. Did any one come to your house that night ? 
Ansu'cr. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who were they ? , 
Answer. Ben Monroe, ami Neil Monroe, and old man Monroe. 
Question. Was anybody else there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; a whole crowd of them ; but I did not know who they were. 
Question. Why did yon not know the others ? 
Ansivcr. They were strangers. 
Question. What did they do at your house? 
Answer. They whipped me, and my sister, and my aunt. 
Question. How much did they whip you ? 
* Answer. I reckon they gave me about forty or fifty licks. 
Question. What did they whip you with ? 

Answer, With some kind of whip ; I do not know what it was. 

Question. Did they whip you as they were going on to John Walthall's house, or as 
they were coming back ? 
Answer. As they were coming back, after they had done shot him. 
Question. What reason did they give for whipping you ? 

Answei\ They never said what they whipped us for; just whipped us and told us to 
stay at home, and we were already at home. 
Question. Did they whip you over your clothes? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Lansing : 
Question. Did you hear any reason given for shooting Walthall ? 
Answer. No, sir ; I never heard what they shot him for. 

By Mr. Sco field : 
Question. Were the men disguised who came to your house ? 
Answer. Some of them were, and some were not. 
Question. Did the Monroes have anything on ? 

Answer. Old man Monroe, the first time they came into the house, had something on 
his face ; but the last time he came in he did not have anything on his face. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Octoocr 21, 1871. 
LETITIA LITTLE (colored) sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman 

Question. How old are you, where were you born, and where do you now live ? # 

Answer. I do not know* how old I am, or where I was born ; I live down at Williams's 
Mills, in Haralson County. 

Question. Where were you at the time that John Walthall was shot? 

Answer. I was down in my ma's house. 

Question. Whose house is that ? 
x Answer. It is one of Mr. Williams's houses. 

Question. Who is your mother? 

Ansivcr. Jane Little. 

Question. Did any parties come to your house that night ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they say what they came for? 

Answer, They said they came there to kill uncle John Walthall. 
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Question. Who said that ? 

Answer. The Ku-KInx said so. 

Question. Did you know any of them? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Which ones? 

Answer. Ben. Monroe and Neil Monroe. 

Question. Did they say what they were going to kill him for ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did they trouble you in any way ! 
Answer. They whipped us. 
Question. Did they whip yon? 
Answe)\ Yes, sir. 

Question. When was that ; as they were going, or when they were coming back ? 

Answer. When they came back. 

Question. How many blows did they strike you ? 

Answer. I do not know. 

Question. Why did they whip you? 

Answer. They just whipped us and told us to stay at home. 

By Mr. Lansing : 
Question. Were you going to any school at that time ? 
Answer. No, sir/ 

Question. Did they say where you had been that they complained of? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Have yon told us all they said ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. You do not know how old you are, or where you were born ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you know what you meant when you swore on that Bible? 
Answer. On the Bible? 

Question. When that gentleman put the oath to you did you know what he meant ? 

Answer. Put the oath ? 

Question. Do you know what an oath is ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Do yon know what that gentlemau meant when he said something when 
you first came into the room ? 
Answer, No, sir. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Do you know what swearing to tell the truth is ? 
^Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, Suppose after you are sworn to tell the truth you should tell a lie ; what 
would be done to you ? 
Answei-. I do not know. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Octooer 21, 1871. 
MARIA CARTER (colored) sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. How old are you, where were yon born, and where do you now live ? 
Answer. I will be twenty-eight years old on the 4th day of next March : I was born 
in South Carolina ; and I live in Haralson County now. 
Question. Are you married or single ? 
Answer. I am married. 
Question. What is your husband's name ? 
Answer. Jasper Carter. 

Question. Where were yon on the night that John W r althall was shot ? 
Answer. In my house, next to his house ; not more than one hundred yards from his 
house. 

Question. Did any persons come to your house that night ? 

A nswer. Yes, sir, lots of them ; 1 expect about forty or fifty of them. 

Question. What did they do at your house ? 

Answer. They just came there and called; we did not get up when they first called. 
We heard them talking as they got over the fence. They came hollering and knocking 
at the door, and they scared my husband so bad he could not speak when they first 
came. I answered them. They hollered, <; Open the door." I said, " Yes, sir." They 
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were at the other door, and they said, "Kindle a light." My husband went to kindle a 
light, and they busted both doors open and ran in — two in one door and two in the 
other. I heard the others coming on behind them, jumping over the fence in the yard. 
One put his gun down to him and said, "Is this John Walthall ?" They had been 
hunting him a long time. They had gone to my brother-in-law's hunting him, and had 
whipped one of my sisters-in-law powerfully and two more men on account of him. 
They said they were going to kill him when they got hold of him. They asked my hus- 
band if he was John Walthall. He was so scared he could not say anything, i said, 
"No." I never got up at all. They asked where he was, and we told them he was up 
to the next house. They jerked my husband up and said that he had to go up there. I 
heard them up there hollering "Open the door," and I heard them break the door down 
While they were talking about our house, just before they broke opeu our door, I heard 
a ehair fall over in John Walthall's house. He raised a plank then and tried to get un- 
der the house. A pareel of them ran ahead and broke the door down and jerked his 
■wife out of the bed. I did not see them, fori was afraid to go out of doors. They 
knoeked his wife about powerfully. I heard them cursing her. She commenced hol- 
lering, and I heard some of them say, "God damn her, shoot her." They struck her over 
the head with a pistol. The house looked next morning as if somebody had been kill- 
ing ho£s there. Some of them said, "Fetch a light here, quick;" and some of them 
• said to her, " Hold a light." They said she held it, and they put their guns down ou him 
and shot him. I heard him holler, and some of them said, "Pull him out, pull him 
out." When they pulled him out the hole was too small, and I heard them jerk a plank 
part off the house and I heard it fly back. At that time four men eame in my house 
and drew a gun on me ; I was sitting in my bed and the baby was yelling. They asked, 
"Where is John Walthall?" I said, "Op yonder." \They said, " Who lives here?" 1 
said, "Jasper Carter." They said, "Where is John Walthall?" I said, "Them folks 
have got him." They said, " What folks ? " I said, " Them folks up there." They came 
in and out all the time. I heard John holler when they commenced whipping him, 
They said, "Don't holler, or we'll kill you in a minute." I undertook to try and count, 
but they scared me so bad that I stopped counting; but I think they hit him about 
three hundred licks after they shot him. I heard them clear down to our house ask 
him if he felt like sleeping with some more white women; and they said, " You steal, 
too, God damn you." John said, "No, sir." They said, "Hush' your mouth, God damn 
your eyes, you do steal." I heard them talking, but that was all I heard plain. They 
' beat him powerfully. She said they made her put her arms around his neck and then 
they whipped them both together. I saw where they struck her head with a pistol 
and bumped her head against the house, and the blood is there yet. They asked me 
where my husband's gun was; I said he had no gun, and they said I was a damned liar. 
One of them had a sort of gown on, and he put his gun in my face and I pushed it up. 
The other said, " Don't you shoot her." He then went and looked in a trunk among 
the things. I allowed they were hunting for a pistol. My husband had had one, but 
he sold it. Another said, "Let's go away from here." They brought in old Uncle 
Charlie and sat him down there. They had a light at the time, and I got to see some 
of them good. I knew two of them, but the others I eould not tell. There was a very 
large light in the house, and they went to the fire and I saw them. They came there 
at about 12 o'clock and staid there until 1. They went on back to old Uncle Charley's 
then, to whip his girls and his wife. They did not whip her any to hurt her at all. 
They jabbed me on the head with a gun, and I heard the trigger pop. It scared me 
and I throwed my hand up. He put it back again, and I pushed it away again. 

Question. How old was your baby ? 

Ansiccr. Not quite three weeks old. 

Question. You were still in bed ? 

Answei'. Yes, sir ; I never got up at all. 

Question. Did they interrupt your husband in any way ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they whipped him mightily ; I do not know how much. They took 
hiin away up the road, over a quarter, I expect. I saw the blood running down 
when he came back. Old Uncle Charley was in there. They did not carry him back 
home. They said, " Old man, you don't steal." He said, "No." They sat him down 
and said to him, "You just stay here." Just as my husband got back to one door and 
stepped, in, three men came in the other door. They left a man at John's house while 
they were ripping around. As they eame back by the house they said, " By God, good- 
bye, hallelujah!" I was seared nearly to death, and my husband tried to keep it hid 
from me. I asked him if he had been whipped much. He said, "No." I saw his 
clothes were bloody, and the next morning they stuck to him, and his shoulder was 
almost like jelly. 

Question. Did you know this man who drew his gun on you ? 

Ansivei*. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who was he? 

Amwer. Mr. Finch. 

Question. Where does he live ? 
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Answer. I reckon about three miles off. I was satisfied I knew him and Mr. Booker. 
Question. Were they considered men of standing and property in that country ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; Mr. Finch is married into a pretty well-off family. He is a good 
liver, but he is not well off himself. 
Question. How is it with Mr. Booker? 

Answer. I do not know so much about him. He is not very well off. 
Question. How with the Monroes ? 

Answer. They are pretty well-off folks, about as well off as there are in Haralson. 
They have a mill. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. You said they had been looking a long time for John Walthall ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Had they been charging John with sleeping with white women ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and the people where he staid had charged him with it. He had 
been charged with it ever since the second year after I came to Haralson. I have been 
there four years this coming Christmas. 

Question. That was the cause of their going after him and making this disturbance ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; that was it. We all knew he was warned to leave them long before 
he was married. His wife did not know anything about it. When he first came there 
he was staying among some white women down there. 

Question. Do you mean living with them and sleeping with them ? 

Answer. He was staying in the house where they were. 

Question. White women ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were they women of bad character? 
Answer . Yes, sir; worst kind. 
Question. What were their names ? 
Answer. They were named Keyes. 
Question. How many were there ? 

Answer. There were four sisters of them, and one of them was old man Martin's wife. 
Question, Were they low white people? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Had John lived with them for a long while ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. They had threatened him and been there after him. They had 
gone there several times to run them off. My house was not very far from them, and 
1 heard theiu down there throwfcig rocks. 

Question. Was it well known among you that John had been living with these low 
white women?* 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did he keep it up after he was married? 

Answer. No, sir; he quit before he was married. I heard that a white woman said 
he came along there several times last year and said he could not get rid of them to 
.save his life. 

Question. Did John go with any other white women ? 
Answer. No, sir ; not that I know of. 

Question. Was he accused by the Ku-Klux of going with any of them ? 
Answer. They did not tell him right down their names. I heard them say, "Do you 
feel like sleeping with any more white women V y and I knew who they were. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. These women, you say, were a low-down class of persons ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; not counted at all. 
Question. Did white men associate with them ? 
Answer. It was said they did. 
Question. Did respectable white men go there ? 

Answer. Some of them did. Mr. Stokes did before he went to Texas, and several of 
the others around there. I do not know many men in Georgia any way; I have 
not been about much. I have heard a heap of names of those who used to go there. I 
fame by there one night, and I saw three men there myself. 

Question. You say John Walthall had been going there a good while ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; that is what they say. 

Question. How long had he quit before they killed him? 

Ansiver. A year before last, a while before Christmas. He was still staying at old man 
Martin's. I staid last year close to Carroll, and when I came back he had quit. 
Question. Did he go with them any more after he married? 
Answer. No, sir; he staid with his wife all the time. He lived next to me. 
Question. How long had he been married before he was killed ? 

Answer. They married six weeks before Christmas, and he was killed on the 22d of 
April. 
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Question. Did they charge your husband with going after any white women? 

Answer. No, sir ; I never heard them say anything to him at all. The next morning 
I asked him what they whipped him for. He said they told liim that he stole corn from 
old man Monroe. He staid at Monroe's a year and a half— so I was told : I do not know. 
People said that Monroe never paid him anything. 

Question. How long before this was he living at old man Monroe's? 

Answer. We have been married four years, and it was before we were married. I 
think it was the second year after he was free. 

Question. Were any of these men along that night who had been going to see these 
low women ? 

Answer. I do not know; I heard that Mr. Murphy's sister said that he was in the 
crowd that night — his little sister — and I know he used to go there. 
Question. Is he one of those who have gone to Texas? 
Answer. No, sir. ' 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. You know that because somebody told you so? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that much. I do not know it myself; I heard some one else say it. 



Atlanta, Georgia, October 21, 1871. 
ELIZABETH HOLLIDAY sworn and examined. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Where do you live ; where were you born, and what is your age ? 
Answer. Hive in Jackson County, where I was born; I was thirty-eight years old 
the 5th of last May. 

Question. Are you married? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Will you state to the committee whether you or your husband have had 
any knowledge any way of those people that are called Ku-Klux ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. * 
Question. State all that you know about it ; if they came to your house, and what 
they said and did. 

Answer. They came to our house; my husband saw them coming into the gate ; he 
knew their business. 

Question. When was that? 

Answer. It was on the 25th or the 26th of July last, about 11 o'clock at night. 
Question. How many were there in all of them ? 

Answer. Twenty-five or thirty; maybe more; there was considerable of a crowd. 
Question. Were they riding or walking ? 

Ansicer. They were walking when they came to our house, but they hitched their 
horses about a quarter of a mile off. 
Question. W T ere they disguised? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What kind of disgnise did they have on ? 

Answer. It looked to me like black oil-cloth over their faces, which came down over 
their arms. As they entered the gate Mr. Holliday saw them ; they had not hollered 
or made any noise. He shot at them, and when he shot they let into shooting. 1 
reckon they shot fifteen or twenty times. From that one of them hollered to come ou. 
They went to the kitchen and broke down the door and went in there. There were 
some black folks there, and they made them get up a light. They took an ax and cut 
down the door into the dining-room where there was a little negro boy staying. As 
they went to enter in there Mr. Holliday struck at them with his gun, and the little 
negro boy said he saw two fall in the door-way ; and then he got scared and covered up 
his face, and did not see how they got away. One of them said to the others, " I've 
got him, boys ;" and he [Mr. Holliday] said he reckoned half a dozen, maybe more, 
covered him then. He had a large knife which he took out of his pocket, and while 
he was opening it one of them struck him with a pistol. He said he just hugged one 
with his left arm, and let into him with his knife, and he hollered, "Help 
me, boys, he is killing me." He let him go, and they covered him again, 
and he let into another one. He understood the voice of one. They said, " Stand 
back, boys, let's shoot him." He says he reckoned they shot some eight or ten 
times at him ; that the bullets were flying all around him. There was another 
room next to the bed-room I was sleeeping in, and I think they shot some ten or 
a dozen times into that room. He [Mr. Holliday] said he thought it was best 
for him to get out from among them, and he went out of the back door. They 
pretended to look up-stairs ; but I do not think that they ever got their heads up there ; 
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they appeared to be the worst frightened folks you ever saw. They fired at him as 
lie went out of the door, and the shots struck the facing of the door. From that they 
rummaged over the house ; one talked to me, and while he was talking the others took 
a drill-sword and a pistol which Mr. Holliday had there, and threw some band-boxes 
down and broke them to pieces. I do not think they staid in the house more than a 
miuute after he left. Some came back to the kitchen in a hurry. I asked the little 
negro boy what they came back for ; he said they came back there for a pistol. I 
allowed it was some of them which he [Mr. Holliday] knocked down. 

Question. How many shots were fired altogether by your husband and by the 
others ? 

Answer. Perhaps twenty-five or thirty. 

Question Do you know whether anybody was injured by the shooting? 

Answer. The report was that two of them were shot down at the gate ; that he killed 
two at the gate ; that he knocked two dead with his gun, and cut two of them all to 
pieces with his knife. He says he did that. 

Question. Was your husband hurt ? 

Answ&r. Only bruised over his eye and a little gash in his forehead, and a cut across 
the joint of his linger, a right smart gash. 

Question. Did you know any of the people that came there ? 
Answer. I think I can swear to one of them safely \ to Jim Finch. 
Question. Where does he live? 
Answer. About two miles from us. 

Question. Is he a man of any substance and character in the community 
Answer. His father has a splendid plantation ; he is a young man. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. How old is he ? 

Answer. Some 23 or 24 years ; maybe 25. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Did they give any reason why they came to your house ? 

Answer. Not particularly. It was reported that some of thein said it was not any of 
the settlement folks. But the way they came into the house and acted, I knew it was 
the settlement fetks. They took a drill -sword and pistols, and they knew where they 
. were just as well as I did. 

Question. You think they had been in the house before ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Why did they come there, do you suppose? 

Answer. I will tell you what I believe made them come. He [Mr. Holliday] was 
opposed to Ku-Kluxing. Ho had three plantations to attend to. The lower plantation 
was a splendid plantation, and the negroes on that plantation had heard that the Ku- 
Klux threatened them, and they got afraid to stay there. They never staid in their 
houses while they were on the plantation. One dug a hole and staid in it all night, 
and the rest laid out. He [Mr. Holliday] talked pretty harsh about it, and said that 
he did not want them to pester his hands; that if they did anything wrong, let them 
abide by the law. They ran his hands off', and that threw a parcel of hands for niqgto 
wait on, while my little child was sick, and it died while I had them to take care of. 
He [Mr. Holliday] read the Ku-Klux law to one of his neighbor's sons. 

Question. Do you think he was one of the Ku-Klux? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I am sorry to have it to say that I live in such a settlement. Mr. 
Holliday is a hard-working man, and is doing well down there. 
Question. How does he vote ? 

Answer. He votes the democratic ticket. They accused him of being a radical, and 
all that sort of thing. One Saturday night, when he was away, one of my neighbors 
came there and said he wanted to see Mr. Holliday. I said he was not there, and asked 
him if he would let me know what he wanted to see him for. He said that a person 
told him that if Mr. Holliday would write some papers and stick them up in a public 
place the Kn-Klnx wonld not pester him any more ; if he would not do that there, 
would come a crowd of a hundred men on him. He said there would be a crovvd to 
watch that house that night, and that they had watched it the Saturday night before. 
There was only myself and three little children and a little colored boy there at the 
time. 

Question. Who charged your husband with being a radical ? 

Answer. I could hear it through the settlement. These Finch boys have sometimes 
said " Just like Bob Holliday, a radical." McElhannon's sons are the finest boys in the 
whole settlement or country, and they said that the Finches cursed them for coming to 
our house. 

Question. Is it understood that there are a great many Ku-Klux in Jaekson ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; it is thought by a heap of folks that over half of them are Ku-Klux ; 
I would not be surprised if it was so. 
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Question. Who is the head man among them ? 

Answer. I do not know. There is a cave dug in an old field where they hide their 
clothes ; and there is another, a few miles from there ; and then, I heard that there 
was a trench in the woods about as long as this room, with a coffin in it ; and the 
opinion of folks is that that is where they come to join. I did hear that the neighbors 
were going to watch, but I never have heard whether it has been done or not. 

Question. Do the people there approve of the doings of the Ku-Klnx? 

Answer. I hardly ever hear them say anything against it, or about it any way. 1 
thought they were afraid to say anything. 

Question. Did yon ever know who it was that got hurt that night by your husband? 

Answer. I heard of one young man being hurt, and he told them that a mule threw 
him and hurt him. 

Question. He did not say he had been at your house ? 

Answer. O, no ; he would not say that. If he had got killed they never would have 
let on that he had got hurt there. 

Question. Has anybody ever x>rosecuted your husband for what he did that night ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Where is your husband ? 

Answer. Somewhere here in this city, I think. 

By Mr. Bayakd : 

Question. Had you ever seen any of these men yourself, except on the occasion when 
they attacked your house ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. All that you know about it you derived from rumor in the neighborhood, 
except what you saw that night ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. About these caves of which you have spoken, how far are they from your 
house ? 

Answer. One of them is a quarter, and the other, I reckon, some two miles farther. 
Question. Did you ever see any of these things yourself? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did your husband ever visit them ? 

Answer. I think he has. • 
Question. Have you been before the grand jury since you came here ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. This business has been taken up by the court ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. ' 

Question. Whom did you charge with this offense against you ; whom does your hus- 
band charge with it ? 
Answer. He says he would swear to Jim Finch, and he has told me of several others. 
Question. Has he told the grand jury of it ? 

Aimvcr. Yes, sir j and I have thought it mighty strange the way that jury has acted. 

Question. Were you able to identify any of these men 1 

Answei\ Yes, sir, one. 

(kiestion. Who was he ? 

Anstver. Jim Finch. 

Question. How did you identify him ? 

Answer. By his make and shape, and the manner of his voice. Can you not tell any- 
body's make you are used to ? 

Question. You believe he was there ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, I do. 

Question. Why did your husband read that law to a neighbor's son ? 

Answer. Because of the way they were going on. 

Question. Did he think the neighbor's son was engaged in it ? 

Answer. I should not be snrprised if he did. 

Question. He read this law to caution him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was that before or after* the attack on your house ? 
Answer. It was afterwards. 

Question. Have you had anv attack upon your house since the time to which you 
refer? 

Answer. No, sir ; it was reported that they watched the house. 

Question. I want to know what you know yourself. You have had no attack on your 
property since then ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You said your husband was a democrat ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir, 

Question. Is he an ontspoken democrat ? 
Answer. I reckon. 
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Question. Does he vote the democratic ticket ? 
Answer.* Yes, sir ; .aud he spoke out free. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Was he a Union man or a rebel during the war ? 

Answer. He was a Union man ; and we believe that many of them got a spite against 
him until this day lor that. He had a mill, and his mill exempted him from service in 
the army ; and they had a spite against him for that. He came to this place twice, and 
they gave him permission to return home. I have always thought they had a grudge 
against him about that. There is no use talking about folks in this world ; they envy 
that man, and have talked scandalously about him. He is a prosperous man, and gets 
along well in the world,, and has worked hard for it. 

By Mr. Bayard : % 

Question. You think they envy his prosperity ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And that makes them feel badly toward him ? 
Answer. That is it partly. 

Question. Mr. Finch was all the one of that crowd that you knew ? 

Answe): He is all the one I can swear to safely. There is one there which Mr. Skiles 
took up, and I went to see him. There was one man there whose false-face fell off, 
and I looked at him the hardest I ever did in my life, but I could not make him out. 
From the way Mr. Skiles described to me the man that he took up, I am certain it 
must be the same man. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Do you think you could recognize that man now ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I told Mr. Skiles that if he would place him in the same position, 
in the night, with a light, I would know him. He described the man to me as near as 
I could describe him myself ; and he is a man by the name of Kennedy. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Octooer 21, 1871. 

J. R. HOLLIDAY sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. What is your age ; where were you born ; where do you now live ; and 
what is your occupation ? 

Answer. I am forty-one years of age ; I was born in Jackson County, and I now live 
there ; my former occupation was millwrighting ; now I am a farmer and a millwright 
both. 

Question. Mrs. Holliday has given us an account of the attack made upon you last 
summer ; will you give us your account of it ? 

Answer. In the early part of the spring, either in April or May, those parties com- 
menced to interfere with some of my hands on my lower plantation. 1 have three 
plantations. I was attending to my mills at that time. My hands came to me and 
told me that they were afraid to stay on the plantation. I asked them why, and they 
told me that they had discovered some disguised men about there. I told them that 
they should not be afraid ; that I would protect them ; they said they were very much 
alarmed ; that there had been some threats made, and they Were afraid to stay there ; 
and asked me w T hat they should do. I told them I would protect them the best I could, 
and if those parties interfered with them I would raise them w T ith the law ; that no 
man had any prerogative to go upon my plantation and interfere with them, unless 
they had done something against the law ; and that I would protect them at all haz- 
ards. Shortly after that I found that a portion of my hands there had made some little 
hiding places in which to stay at night ; for a number of wild boys in my settlement, 
who had always professed friendship to me, had gone down there and commenced to 
annoy those colored men. I met those boys and talked to them about it. I said to them, 
" I am very much hurt at your undertaking to scare? my hands and to interfere with 
them without letting me know it. If those hands had done anything wrong you should 
have let me know it. I don't want you to do so any more, and if you do anything con- 
trary to the laws of the country I will get you punished for it." It is a general under- 
standing through the country there that some of the freedmen have been whipped and 
scared oif. I said to these wild boys : " You see, some of my hands have run away. 
Now, I have always treated you friendly, but if any of you do tins I intend to lift him 
with the law." It looked ever after that as if they had a grudge at me. I saw it even 
in the custom at my mill, in the treatment I received, and in all sorts of lies that could be 
raised upon a man, and which were calculated to interrupt his relations even with his 
wife and with her folks, and between my folks and me. Finally this thing went on until 

27 a 
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one night about eleven o'clock I was informed they were conspiring together. Princo 
McElhannon sent me word that they were conspiring together, and that I had better keep 
my eyes skinned that night. I sent off and got a gallon of spirits to treat my hands with ; 
I moved from my wife's room into another bed-room. There were four rooms on that 
floor of the house — a cook-room, dining-room, and bed-room, and one where I and my 
wife sleep. About eleven o'clock I heard my dog bark. I will say that I had heard 
threats all the year ; but I thought they did it to aggravate me because I opposed the 
Ku-Klux party, and showed them the law, and told them that it was injurious to our 
State for them to act that way, and that it would fetch our State into trouble, that it 
was a bad thing and a dangerous thing. I explained the whole law to them, but it 
looked like it aggravated them. At eleven o'clock that night I heard my dog bark. 
I peeped out of the window, and I saw some disguised men coming in my gate. They 
were not ten steps off, and probably there were betwixt twenty and thirty of them. I 
shot right into the pile of them. I had nothing out duck shot in the gun. My pistol 
was on the mantlepiece. I had a drill-sword that belonged to my brother. He was 
captain of that district during the confederate war. When I shot, a portion of them 
dispersed. Some rushed one way and some another. This man Jim Finch came rally- 
ins: the crowd. He was about three parts drunk, and ran into the cook-room, hollering 
"Conie on, boys." I did not know which door they would come in at. I went to the 
back room, where my wife slept, and I saw, through the crack of the door, some par- 
ties whom I knew and whom I recognized. One of them says, " Let's run in here ; 
they are fighting in the cook-room." I saw that the whole crowd was going to gather 
there, and I went to the door of the dining-room. One of them had an ax in a belt 
around him. This fellow Jim Finch ordered the door to be cut down. I was standing 
by the side of the door with a gun, and as they came in I knocked down some two or 
three men, or three or four of them. Then it seems as if I struck a little too high and 
hit the top of the door, for I broke my gun. I was in my shirt-sleeves, and bareheaded 
and barefooted. I then got out this knife, [taking from his pocket a large knife.] 
While I was getting it out, they ran in and covered me all over, and struck my head 
with a pistol. Then they cut me on this knuckle, [pointing to it.] The first man I 
cut I stuck my knife right in here, [putting his finger over the region of the heart.] 
The other man I cut a little higher than that, I do not know exactly where ; and the 
third one I cut I do not know how. We fought there until the crowd was pretty much 
dispersed out of the room. I whipped them entirely out of that room. The reason I was 
saved was this : I had a colored man there, who was very much scared. He got a 
light, and as he was coming in behind them with the light, I could see them, and they 
could not see me. One of them said "Take care boys; let me shoot him." That was 
after I had pretty much whipped the crowd out with my knife. Then two of those 
fellows followed me, shooting at me. We fought clear from the dining-room all 
through the bed-room, and into my wife's bed-room, and they shot into. the facings of 
the door. They were so scared that that is the way, I think, that kept them from kill- 
ing mc. I then unbolted the back-room door and went out, for I saw there was no 
sense in my fighting men with my knife when they all had pistols. I went out into 
the orchard and lay down there a minute, to see which way the crowd were going. I 
thought I would go over the hill and get a double-barreled gun, and meet them at 
their homes and kill them ; but I found that the road was picketed. I recognized a 
portion of the men. 

Question. State the names of as many as you* think you recognized. 

Answer. I recognized Jim Finch ; I recognized Nolan Lay, who is a man I could 
prove got the sword. They talked to my wife during this time, and while Finch was 
talking to her they were plundering around ; they took the sword and the pistol off 
the mantlepiece. My wife took my trunk up on the bed and covered it with the 
counterpane. ■ 

Question. Did you recognize any of the others ? 

Answei*. Yes, sir ; I recognized Richardson Lay, Jack Haney, and Parks Whitehead. 
I recognized Parks Whitehead after I had shot at them, and before they gathered in 
the house. A portion of them carried off the wounded. I think I recognized Green 
Martin ; Matt Finch I struck with the butt of my gun when he opened the door. I 
think I recognized Franklin Martin, as a picket, the next morning about daylight. 

Question. Did you, the next morning, see any sign of any injury having been done by 
your cutting or shootiug ? 

Answer. I looked, but I saw nothing but bullet-holes, and some blood on my knife, 
I was mad, and fretted and pestered in such a manner that I tfid not take much time 
to look. There was a little blood on my forehead. A great many parties came in, and 
there was a great deal of confusion and excitement. 

Question. What was your course during the war ? 

Answer. I opposed secession in toio. During the time of it, I staid at home and at- 
tended to my mills myself. I attended to all the wants of the people, even to the 
wives of the soldiers, and took care of my old mother, who had no protector whatever 
there. I built water-wheels for factories, &c. 
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Question. What has been your political course since the war ? 

Answer. As a general thing I have taken no political stand, no more than I havo 
opposed fighting against the Government. As a general thing I have spoken against 
any set of people being lawless, or doing anything contrary to the Government. I said 
that the best thing that the people could do was to behave themselves ; that the Gov- 
ernment would give them all their rights if they would only behave themselves, and 
show themselves a loyal people, and not a rebellious people. 

Question. You have taken no active part in politics since the close of the war? 

Answer, No, sir. I do not think I have voted but once since then, because I did not 
think there was much use in voting, the way they were going on, and from what I 
could see of the general feeling of the people. And, more than that, I did not think 
the Government would find much use spending money here, unless we have the right 
kind of men to try these eases before them. 

Question. How iong have these people been in your county? 

Answer. From the best of my knowledge, they have originated there sinee last April. 
My hands were the first to tell me about them. I was very much astonished here day 
before yesterday to learn how far they had carried this thing in other counties, and to 
riud out the conspiracy in Jackson County and other counties, and to learn that they 
had put up a large sum of money to bribe this thing through. My honest opinion, on 
oath, is that there is a large amount of money to defeat me in this thing ; that is my 
honest opinion. 

Question. Who is understood to be at the head of this Ku-Klux order in your county ? 

Answer. That is pretty hard to say. There are several men who take a very active 
part in it. We found a cave on a plantation where they hide their disguises. As a 
general thing, they dig a hole somewhere in the ground at the head of a gully, and 
cover it over with boards or pine-tops to hide their disguises. We found two caves of 
that description within two miles of our house. 

Question. Was there any evidence of many people being there ? 

Answer. The last cave I looked at, about a mile and a half or two miles above me, 
looked like they had hitc hed a great many hors es there. 

Question. Has anybodyelSe been inolested by*them in the county except yourself and 
your hands ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; several people, white and black, have been ordered not to talk 
about the Ku-Klux ; they have been told that if they did not stop it, they would be 
whipped the next time they came. 

Question. Do you know whether any have been whipped ? 

Answer. I do not think there has been any white man whipped, but several freedmen 
have been whipped. The first was Mitehell Reed, about a half a mile from my house ; 
they whipped him in a terrible manner. 

Question. Did you see him after he was whipped ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; he passed my house the next morning. I asked some of my hands 
what was the matter with him, and they said the Ku-Klux had been whipping him. 
His wife told me that she had to put his shirt in soak. 

Question. Do you know what they alleged against him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think I do. From the best information I could get, they had had 
a little difficulty at a corn-shucking. A drunken party got up a wrestle, and two or 
three of them got on this colored man, and gouged him. He complained of them, and 
they said they would gather up a crowd and whip him. 

Question. Are there any persons in your county who openly and publicly justify the 
Ku-Klux? 

Anmer, Yes, sir. 

Question. What sort of people are they ? 

Answer. They are men of very common standing and talent ; these Martins justify 
them. 

Question. Upon what ground ? 

Answer. I cannot tell what reason, no more than they seem to think it is honor, or 
duty, or their principle, or what not. One thing, they do not express themselves very 
p lainly to me. because they know we would not agree. 
— Xjuesiion. What do they claim to be the object of th e Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. As much as I can learn, it is to keep the negroes down. So far as I can 
understand, they claim this to be a second law there in this way: betwixt a man and 
his wife, or a man and his tenants, or a man and his fellow. I have asked them many 
times what they have to gain by such a thing ; what they thought they could make 
by it, or what good they thought they could do ; and if they did not think the State of 
Georgia was capable of governing itself. i 

Question. Have you any freedmen's schools in your county ? 

Answer. Only Sunday-schools, and those men who suffer them on their plantations 
are vilified. Since this fight that I have had, they have told' it around through the 
whole country, in order to vilify and degrade me in the worst manner, that I had got 
up a parcel of negroes to kill out that set. After I heard that, I told them plainly that I 
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could whip that party myself ; that I had done it once, and I did not want any negroes 
to help me fight them. 

Question. Has there been any trouble about negroes voting in your county ? 

Ansicer. I do not know anything but rascality ; they will swindle a negro out of his 
vote, and lie to him. These very men who run them down at night and whip them will, 
on election day, come up to them and treat them, and try to get their friendship in the 
best manner thev can. 

By Mr. Bayard : . 

Question. As the matter of politics has been brought into this examination, I will ask 
you how you voted at the last election. 

Answer. I was asked that question the other day before the grand jury. I disremem- 
ber now ; I could not tell you to save my life. As regards politics, I stand with the 
man I regard as the soundest man. 

Question. Did you vote the democratic ticket ? 

Answer. I do not know. I have always been a democrat until lately j but if this is 
what they call democracy in the South, I am done with it. I have always been a demo- 
crat. My parents are democrats. 

Question. And your votes have been in that direction ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. There has been no election, I believe, since this attack on you ? 

Ansiver. I will tell you what sort of a mau I am. Since 1851 1 have made between 
fifty thousand and sixty thousand dollars by my own hard licks ; I have grouud and 
sawed in the nights away until midnight. 

Question. I think every man should be protected in the free exercise of his opinions ; 
I only want to know if you have been an avowed democrat until this attack on you. 

Answer. Yes, sir ; but I opposed secession, and I have opposed Kn-Kluxing to the bit- 
ter end. 

Question. Was there any attack upon your hands by these disguised men before this 
attack on you ? 

Answer. No, sir ; no more than I found that they had a grudge at them, and went 
down there to commence to devil and fool with them. They knew that the negroes 
were very easily scared with Ku-Klux. I just took it for granted that probably they 
would run my hands off, in order to get the land themselves. 

Question. They frightened them, but they did not in fact make any attack on them ? 

Answer. No, sir ; they frightened them, but did not actually attack them. 

Question. Has there been any disturbance in your neighborhood since this attack on 
your house ? 

Answer. No, sir ; for I think I have pretty well cured them. 

Question. Have you really any information of a reliable character, enough to enable 
you to form an opinion, as to the extent of this band, and who were the members of it ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I will tell you how I formed my opinion — from what I have heard 
of the depredations committed in Lawrenceville, and of the conspiracy in Jackson 
County. The first I heard of them was of their conspiring at Jack Hancy's. John 
Reynolds was seen at Jack Haney's, and about fifteen horses were hitched inside the 
lot. 

Question. I mean, can you state what are the numbers of the organization ? 
Answer. I cannot tell you about the numbers. 

Question. Can you tell us what class of population you think take part in these law- 
less bands ? 

Answer. Well, sir, they are pretty loose. But I found men helping to get these fel- 
lows off, and doing all they could for them, that I thought were my best friends. 
Question. I am speaking of those who are in the band. 

Answer. Well, some are of pretty good standing, but a great many of them are of a 
low-down class of men, who do not care what they do. Then there are men in it that 
you and I would not think would have anything to do with any such thing ; yet they 
tolerate it. I believe it is because of dissatisfaction about the freedom of the negroes; 
I cannot see anything else. They seem to want to torment and horrify the negroes. 

Question. Are these men who do that men who need the labor of the negroes? 

Answer. I do not know but what they do. I have studied about this thing a great 
deal. I have seen one class of people who, in my judgment, are disposed to run every 
negro out of the country, in order that they themselves might obtain good wages from 
men of property, and who would like to get the land which these freedmen rent ; then 
there is another class of people who have the old rebellious spirit in them still, who are 
still dissatisfied about the negroes, and would be glad to aggravate the negro and run 
him off ; yet, if the negro is in their employ, they will protect him, unless they have any 
difficulty with him, and then he is reported to the Ku-Klux. If they have any diffi- 
culty with a negro, he is reported to the Ku-Klux. I saw that, just about the time they 
got done laying by their crops, the Ku-Klux would be brought in upon them, and they 
would be run off, so that they could take their crops. 
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Question. They undertake to regulate things without law ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know any cases of this kind within your own personal knowledge ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; there was a case just below me. Sampson Reed had a son, named 
Charles, who, after they had whipped Mitchell Reed, his brother, had made some threats 
that they would not abuse him at all. I told the negro that they would ruin him or 
kill him! I said. to him, " Don't you let that boy stay here until you get the crop laid 
by." When it. was about done — that is, the crop laid by — he said that he was going to 
Atlanta the next week. He came to Atlanta that week, and they came to him the very 
next week. 

QueMion. Where did you lodge your complaint of the attack on you? 
An#wer. I came first to see Governor Bullock, but he was gone to New York. I then 
went before the secretary, (I do not remember his name,) and then before the attorney. 
Question. What attorney? 
Answer. Mr. Pope. 

Question. Have you been before the grand jury? 
Anmver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are the witnesses all here with you ? 

Answer. I have nearly forty witnesses here, both black and white. 

Question. The case, then, is brought to the attention of the court? 

Answer. Yes, sir; only about a quarter of my witnesses have been examined. 

By Mr. Scofield : 
Question. No bill has been found ? 

Anmver. No, sir 5 although the evidence was so point-blank. Finch was sworn to 
point-blank by those men ; so they said to me. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Who is James Finch? 

Answer. He is a yonng man who lives about two miles from me. Then there is 
another thing: directly after this fight a portion of these parties got up a subscription 
to stop this thing. 

Question. What do you mean by that ? 

Answer. While I was here, they drew up a subscription, or a certificate, or whatever 
it may be termed, and notified the people to come in and sign* it and stop it. 

By Mr. Lansing : 
Question. To stop these Ku-Klux? 
Anstvcr. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Scofield : 
Question. A sort of agreement of peace? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Do you think those people who got that up were concerned in this attack 
on you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they all met at the barbecue. 
Question. What was the effect of that? 
Answer. It was to devise means to get out of it. 
Question. How many people signed that paper ? 

Answer. Some twenty-five or thirty or forty ; it was published in the Watchman, of 
Athens. 

Question. How long ago was it? 

Ansiccr. Some time in August ; my father-in-law put his name to it, but he was very 
sorry that he did put his name to it, and has apologized for it now since it has become 
such a barefaced thing. 

Question. The paper proposed that these outrages should cease in that district, and 
that all should be quiet ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And that paper was signed by thirty or forty people ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they indicate that they belonged to the party who were engaged in • 
this affair? 

Answer. Well, sir, if they had power to stop it by signing a paper, they had power to 
stop it before. From the names of the parties signed, I should think pretty much all 
of the men were there; and then, some of them had the impudence to send me word 
that they wanted to talk with me. I sent them word that at one time I had thought 
they were gentlemen, but that now I did not want to speak to them. 
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By Mr. Lansing : 

Question. You have spoken of Sunday-schools in your county. Have you heard of 
any interruption or disturbance of those schools ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I do not think they have disturbed Sunday-schools ; but those men 
speak very liberally of any man who suffers a Sunday-school on his land. 

Question. You mean, speak freely against them? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and I do not think they arc in favor of free schools. 
Question. You say those who are suspected of being Ku-Klux arc opposed to these 
Sunday-schools ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the people generally speak disrespectfully of any man who has had 
a negro Sunday-school on his place. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. You spoke of a fund being raised as a bribe. What reason have you for 
thinking so ? 

Ansiver. The reason is simply this : There were several witnesses before the grand 
jury day before yesterday who swore point-blank to these men. They told Major 
Skiles they would have these persons out, if it took a hundred thousand dollar bond. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Whom do you mean by "they?" 

Answer. That w r as a Methodist preacher, who proposed to preach at my wife's grand- 
father's funeral on that day ; and in place of that, he came to my house that morning 
and asked Captain Skiles how large a bond it would take to bond these men out. 

Question. You mean the amount of bail that w T ould be required? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Then they came here from Athens, and boasted to me as soon as I 
got here that they had Ben Hill here to defend them. 

By Mr. Lansing : 

Question. You say this man was a Methodist preacher. Which branch of the Meth- 
odist Church ? 

Ansiver. A Reform Methodist ; my wife belongs to that church, too. He did not 
speak to me respectfully at all ; looked very contemptibly at me. 

By Mr. Bayard : • 

Question. Do you mean that they would give bail to the amount of a hundred thou- 
sand dollars? 

Answer. Yes, sir. That, and what I saw of Judge Pope and others, led me to believe 

. The first time I talked with Judge Pope about this thing, he named to me a 

justice of the peace, and Judge Davis, and the solicitor general, and asked if they 
could not do thus and so. He turned hjs head up, and I did not believe, from his coun- 
tenance, that he intended to do anything whatever, and that is my honest opinion. 
Says I : " Do you think that a justice of the peace, or Judge Davis, eould do anything 
with thirty or forty men, with probably Ku-Klux upon the jury ? I am astonished. You 
ean tell Governor Bullock that I would not give a farce for the laws of the State of 
Georgia for the protection of the people. What eould they do down there without 
any protection, and probably the jury half Ku-Klux?" I had a case in the Jefferson 
court, and they followed me the whole court week to see if I was going before the 
grand jury. I believe a portion of the grand jury was composed of them. I knew 
I might as well tell my whole j>lan publicly as to go before that grand jury. I 
thought I would wait and see if the grand jury would do anything. I had a 
cousin on that jury, and several particular friends. I had on a brace of pistols, and I 
told them to tell the grand jury to fine me ten dollars for wearing those pistols, for I 
am opposed to all those thiugs myself. I asked, "What are you going to do with that 
fight at my house ? " They said, " We don't want to know anything about that." 
After the court was over, I saw them eall up some little adultery cases and fornication 
eases, but they did not prove any of them. In a few days after that they went to 
Lawreneeville, and directly I heard that the court-house was burned down there. 
Then Judge Davis adjourned the court, and gave it up to the United States authorities. 
I call myself a peaceable citizen of Georgia, and I have waited for the State of Georgia 
to do right in this thing. I then came here and sued out these warrants. 

Question. Before the United States commissioner ? 
t Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And these parties were arrested ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What followed that ? 

Answer. The grand jury released them. 

Question. Did they give bail to appear at court ? 

Answer. I do not think they gave any bail. The commissioner issued warrants and 
they brought the parties up, but they never examined half of the witnesses. I swore 
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that Matt Finch was there, and that I struck him with a gun. I do not helieve they 
wanted to do anything, and that is w T hy I think they were bribed. 
Question. What do you think was the object of that bribery ? 

Answer. I think that the whole of this Ku-Klux party wanted to keep the military 
out of this country. They saw it was going to run into the military, and I think they 
paid Ben Hill heavy fees, and that he greased the balance of them. Ben Hill said to 
me, " Now, Holliday, we will guarantee that this thing shall not exist in the settlement 
any more, if you will say you will never sue out another warrant." I said I would not 
do that. Said I, " I think this thing never should exist, and if it does, it will ruin our 
State. They came on me for a fight, but there are other parties interested now besides 
me ; the Government is fighting this thing. I cannot step between you and the Gov- 
ernment, and you cannot step between me and the Government." He offered to pledge 
himself that there should be no more of this thing. That is why I believe, from all the 
testimony, that there was bribery. They did not carry all the evidence before the jury. 

Question. You have spoken of Judge Pope; do you meauby your statement here that 
money has been raised which you think has affected the action of that officer * 

Ansicer. I do, for I cannot think anything else ; it is either for that or for the love of 
peace that these men 

Question. Do you know Judge Caldwell? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Quention. Did you state your case to him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, he came to my house and examined the bullet-holes. 
Question. Do yon embrace him in the same suspicion ? 

Answer. Captain Skiles I do not suspect as being bribed in any manner. They must 
say either that we swore to lies or else that was the reason. 

Question. You base that opinion upon the fact that the bills before the grand jury 
were ignored ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That is your ground for saying that there was bribery? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; for the testimony was so positive. 

By Mr. Lansing : 

Question. From what portion of the State are the members of this grand jury drawn ? 
Answer. That I caunot say. 

Question. They are drawn from very many counties? 
Answer. I suppose so. 

Question. They are drawn from what is called the northern district of Georgia? 
* Answer. I think so. % 

Question. In justice to yourself, I desire to put one or two questions. Is it not very 
possible that, without any improper interference of anybody with the United States 
officers doing or attempting to do their entire duty, this grand jury might refuse to 
grant this bill, as some of them represented the localities where these acts occurred, 
even though they had before them the clearest evidence ? 

Answer. That is so. 

Question. The United States officers, the officials, Mr. Hill, and all the others, might 
be entirely honest, entirely correct in their action, and yet a jury drawn from these 
very localities might be so strong against finding a bill that they would ignore one 
against the clearest testimony? 

Answer. The jury may have done the whole thing. 

Question. Is it not possible that your judgment in respect to these men just now is 
warped, immediately after your great disappointment in failing to have the grand jury 
find this bill ? 

Answer. I do not think it is warped in regard to the evidence. 
Question. You were much disappointed because the bill was not found ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. May you not be doing injustice to Mr. Hill and Mr. Pope ? 
Ansicer. I do not think so. 
Question. Yon do not design to ? 
Answer. I do not design to. 

Question. Is it not possible that yon may have done so ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I do not think I have done any injustice toward those parties ; it is 
a mere matter of opinion ; I have never before been before a grand jury ; I have always 
been at work for my living; I know but very little about the law, just what I read 
in the papers. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. You have referred to some affair at Lawrenceville, in which you thought 
the Ku-Klux of Jackson County were concerned; what was that ? 

Ansicer. From the best information I could get, those parties that conspired together 
all through Jackson, Walton, and Gwinnett, were the men who burned the court-house, 
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and were connected with the crowd in* my settlement ; and that the same men who 
were at Jack Haney's composed part of the crowd that burned the court-house. 

Question. The court-house was burned since the attack on yon ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Bayard: 

Question i Do you know how many men were concerned in burning that court-house ? 
Answer. I do not. 

Question. Have you any personal kuowledge of the transaction ? 

Answer. Only from hearsay. Major Skiles gave me more information than any one else. 
He told me that he, had captured a man who is here in prison, whose jaw-bone was 
broken, and whose arm was broken, and he thought he had captured one of the men I 
had hurt in the fight that night. 

By Mr. Scofield : 
Question. What did he take him for ? 
Answer. For burning the court-house. 

Question. And he supposed that he was one of the same men who attacked you, from 
the fact that he found his jaw-bone broken and his arm broken ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I have known this young man, Reynolds, ever since he was a boy 
They captured him, but he ran away. 

Question. The marshal arrested him under United States process ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How many were arrested ? 
Answer. I think some eleven or more. 

Question. Have there been new warrants sued out against them ? 
Answer. I do not know. 

Question. You do not know the condition of the suit against them now ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Who is Captain Skiles ? 

Answer. He is a United States detective ; so I understand. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Oetober 23, 1871. 

MARY RAJT sworn and examined. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. What is your age, where do you live, and where were you born ? 
Answer. I am going on fifty-six years of age ; I was born in Jackson County, and I 
now live there. 

Question. How far do you live from Mr. Holliday's ? 
Answer. I reckon it is about two miles. 

Question. Do you know the time when the Ku-Klux went to his house ? 
Answer. I recolleet when it was, but I do not know what day or night it was. 
Questio7i. Did yon see them ? 

Answer. Some persons who were disguised came to our house the same night. 
Question. How many ? 

Answer. I did not count them, but I reckon there were probably eighteen or twenty. 

Question. Were they walking or riding ? 

Answer. They were riding. 

Question. What did they do at your house ? 

Answer. They came there and hollered three times, but I never said anything, nor 
did my son, until they hollered the third time. They told him to get up and open the 
* door, and to tell them the way out of there. He opened the door, and they asked who 
lived there. He said, " Willis Ray." They said, " Is ho here t" He said, u No ; he has 
started to Russell Harris's." They said, "Are you sure you are telling the truth 1 ?" 
He said, u I try to tell nothing but the truth." They said to some one, " Go around to 
the other door and kindle up a light." He said, " Mother, is there any piece of light- 
wood on the hearth? I think I burned up the last before I laid down." And then he 
said, " O, never mind, I can get off this board." They said, " Never mind ; we'll take 
your word for it. Tell Willis Ray that we are friends to him, but from this night he 
must hold his tongue and not talk about us, or we will hang him as high as Hainan." 
Question. Who did you understand them to mean by u us V 9 

Answer. I thought Davy Hancock was there to the best of my knowledge ; that was 
the only one I knew. He hollered three times. But I do not know who the one was 
who did the talking. 

Question. Who did you understand he meant by " us," when he said that Willis 
should " not talk about us ?" 
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Answer. I allowed it was the disguised men. 

Question. Had they been riding about through the country before that time? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; some good while before that. 
Question. How long before ? 

Answer. I do not know how long I heard of tiiem, but I never saw them until then. 
Question. Had they been doing a great deal of mischief? 
Ansiccr. I had heard of some, but to say that I know it, I do not know it. 
Question. Had your husband been opposed to them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, he is opposed to them, and had said some little against them one 
way or another. He had done nobody any harm, but he was against them. 



Atlanta, Georgia, October 23, 1871. 

Eev. J. H. CALDWELL sworn and examined. 

The Chairman. As this witness has been called at your instance, Mr. Bayard, you 
will please begin his examination. 

By Mr. Bayard: 
Question. Where da you reside ? 

Answer. My residence is in La Grange, Troup County, Georgia. 
Question. Are you a native of Georgia ? 

Answer. I am a native of South Carolina, but I was brought up in Georgia. 

Question. What offices have you held at different periods of your life in the State of 
Georgia, and what office do you now hold ? 

Answer. I was elected a member of the constitutional convention that assembled in 
this State and framed our present constitution. 

Question. In what year? 

Answer. I was elected in the autumn of 1867. Then, in the spring of 1868, at our 
general election, I was elected a member of the house of representatives of the State 
legislature. My present official position is that of judge of the district court in the 
thirty-seventh senatorial district. 

Question. In these various offices which you have mentioned, with what political 
party have you been acting ? 

Answer. The republican party. 

Question. Are you at this time a member of that party, and acting with it ? 
Ansiccr. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you been employed by the Attorney General of the United States, 
Mr. Akerman, in the investigation of the alleged Ku-Klux outrages iu this section of 
country? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. State when you were employed, and what you have done under instructions. 

Ansiver. I was employed in the month of July last; my commission or instructions — 
I suppose it may be called commission — was dated after the 20th of July, and I left 
home on the 28th of July, with the view of having a consultation here with the district 
attorney, and attending to the matters whereon I was instructed in the commission. 
I have continued in that duty until this time ; the instructions were intended to be 
carried out until the 1st of November, and the time is nearly out. 

Question. That was under special instructions from the Attorney General? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. State what was the character of your duties. 

Answer. To assist in arranging the proofs ; and to visit such localities where I might 
have reason to believe some offenses had been committed, and to examine witnesses. 

Question. In that way have ypu investigated the testimony of witnesses summoned 
before the United States grand jury at the late term ? 

Answer. Some of them, not all. Those that I personally examined I gave a list of to 
the district attorney. 

Question. Have you examined all those you believed to be material in the case ? 

Answer. All that I had an opportunity of examining. 

Question. You came here for that express purpose ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I have generally remained here in this place ; but I have some- 
times gone out into the State. 

Question. Have you also investigated circumstances by visiting the scenes of these 
alleged disorders ? 

Answer. In one instance. 

Question. What case was that ? 

Answer. That was the case of a man of the name of Holliday, in Jackson County. 
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Question. Was it the case of the man who has heen summoned before this committee, 
and who was also examined before the grand jury ? 
Answer. I suppose it is the same; he was examined before the grand jury. 
Question. In relation to an attack upon himself and his property ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you examine Henry Lowther, a negro upon whose person an outrage 
had been perpetrated ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; I examined him in this place. 

Question. Was the alleged cause of that outrage upon him his connection with a 
white woman ? 

Answer. I drew that out from him finally ; that was not the cause he alleged at first ; 
and he denied all the way through that that was the cause of the treatment he received ; 
but he admitted that he had had such connection. 

Question. He finally confessed to you that he had had connection with that white 
woman ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; he did. 

Question. Did he state to you that that was the cause of the umbrage of those people 
against him ? 

^Answer. He did so fetate. He said that he thought the cause was his political opinions. 
I rather questioned that, and told him I thought that that statemeut would hardly be 
received, for it was a very unusual thing to proceed to that kind of punishment for 
political opinions. After assuring him that he would not be compelled to criminate 
himself before the court, he confessed that he had had connection with that white 
woman. 

Question. There has been a great deal said in regard to bands of disguised men com- 
monly known as Ku-Klux. Will you state to this committee what is the result of your 
investigation in regard to that matter ? 

Answer. The result of my investigation is, that I am convinced there are in different 
localities in the State of Georgia bands of lawless men who have committed outrages. 
That is, I judge so from the testimony, not from my personal knowledge. 

Question. Do you believe there is any organization among those bands ; that is, any 
concert of action at all, or are they merely local in their character ? 

Answer. I think they arc local. 

Question. From the result of your examinations you do not believe that there is any 
organization among th£>se bands? 

Answer. I think they are organized merely in the different localities; I do not think 
there is any general organization ; at least I have not discovered any such thing in 
my investigations. 

Question. Do you know the purpose or object of those bands ? 

Answer. So far as I can judge from the testimony elicited in the different interviews 
I have had with witnesses in the different cases, the objects seemed to be various in dif- 
ferent localities. 

Question. Have yon been able to discover any political significance in those organi- 
zations ? 

Answer. Not a trace of it, except in one instance, taking the testimony of the party 
himself. 

Question. They have been devoid of political significance ? 

Answer. In every instance which I have examined, so far as I have had any investi- 
gation of witnesses. 
Question. In your jurisdiction you have administration of the criminal laws? 
Ansivei-. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you consider that there is a reasonable protection for person and prop- 
erty under the laws of Georgia for people of all classes and colors ? 

Answer. Within my jurisdiction there certainly is ; I can state that with confidence 
from ray personal knowledge. 

Question. What counties are embraced within your jurisdiction ? ' 

Answer. The three counties of Troup, Heard, and Carroll, which counties compose 
the thirty-seventh judicial district. 

By Mr. Scofield : 
Question. In what part of the State are those counties ? 
Answer. In the western part of the State, along the Alabama line. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. I observe, by reference to the map, that in going from Atlanta to your district 
you pass through a number of counties. You have stated as a matter of fact that there 
is security of person and property in the counties of your district under the laws of 
the State of Georgia. I will ask you if, to the best of your knowledge, that is also the 
condition of affairs in other parts of the State ? 
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Answer. Where I ani personally acquainted it is ; thalfc is, principally in the third 
congressional district. 

Question. Who is the present member of Congress from that district? 
Answer. Judge Bigby. 

Question. How many counties are there in that district? 

Answer. There are now sixteen counties, including a new county made by the last 
legislature. Carroll County is the one furthest north, and the district extends down to 
Muscogee County, and then into the interior of the State' some distance. 

Question. Being a citizen of that district, will you state whether your remark as to, 
the security of person and property under the laws of Georgia applies to that entire 
district? 

Answer. It does, so far as my observation has extended. 
Question. How long have you lived there ? 
Answer. I have lived there for the last six or seven years. 
Question. How many years have you lived in the State of Georgia ? 
Answer. Ever since I was three years old. 

By Mr. Vookhees : 
Question. You said you were bom in the State of South Carolina ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Bayakd : » 

Question. Will you please state what is your age at the present time? 

Answer. I am fifty-one years of age. Since I have been in this city the last time, I 
have heard for the first time of any lawlessness in that district ; I have heard since I 
left home of some lawless acts in Heard County ; I do not know as to the correctness 
of those accounts; 1 got my information from the district attorney, who said that there 
were persons here now who complained of some lawless acts in that county. 

Question. The point of my question was, whether you believe, being yourself a mag- 
istrate in that district, that there is ample protection there for person and property 
under the la ws of Georgia ? 

Ansiver. There is ; I can state that with entire confidence. 

Question. You have beenWting with the republican party in this State since its or- 
ganization ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I assisted in the organization Of that party in this State. 
Question. Have your political opinions been openly xuronounced and well known by 
your fellow-citizens ? 

Answer. I have canvassed about ten counties of the third congressional district sev- 
eral times since the fall of 1867. The first time was when the convention was called, 
required under the reconstruction acts of Congress. Then in the following spring I 
canvassed a large portion of that district, in the interest of the new constitution and 
for its ratification. Then, in the autumn of that year, I canvassed it for the presiden- 
tial election. Then 3 again, last autumn I canvassed it at the time of the general elec- 
tion. 

Question. In your canvasses did you frequently and publicly address the citizens of 

Georgia ? 

Ansiver. Very often; large assemblies of the people, w r hite and colored. % 
Question. Did you openly proclaim your party views ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; very emphatically and very earnestly. 
Question. Did you assail the views of your political opponents? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you do so with the freedom that characterized such discussions prior to 
the war? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and with as much personal safety as I ever discussed political ques- 
tions in the State. I discussed questions with democrats in different portions of the 
State, and those discussions were carried on with as much courtesy on the part of the 
disputants, and with no more signs of disorder or attempt at> violence, than might have 
happened at any time — than you would have seen often before the war. 

Question. Having been an active and prominent member of the republican party of 
this State, will yon say whether ygu have ever beeu insulted or deterred from the frank 
expressions of your opinions in this State ? 

Ansiver. I have never been deterred by any demonstration. I saw at one time, a 
little beforehand, what appeared to me to be a demonstration, which I disregarded ; 
and when I came to make my speech there was nothing of it. I have also been 
threatened by little missives sent to me privately through the post-office,. which I also 
disregarded ; I went forward and made my speeches without any molestation whatever. 
As to insults, there has been a great deal of abuse ; that, of course, is allowed among 
political partisans. 

By Mr. Voorhees : 
Question. Every politician gets that, I believe ? 
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Answer, Yes, sir ; and I receive my share of it. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Do you receive more here than is the case North ? 

Answer. I think the state of feeling here has been a little sharper than with you in 
the North ; perhaps the bitterness has been intensified by circumstances. I think 
there has been a great deal of very unkind bitter feeling. I do not say that it is con- . 
fined to one party. I have myself been the victim of it ; that is, I have suffered the 
odium of it. 

Question. In other words, the condition of political feeling here has been somewhat 
excited? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I think more so than at the North. 

Question. Has the excitement ever reached a point where it would deter a full and 
frank expression of opinion ? 

Answer. I have not experienced anything of the kind, and I think I have expressed 
my sentiments as boldly, and have attacked the measures, doctrines, and policy of the 
democratic party as boldly as any other speaker in the State. 

Question. What is the feeling of the people of your State toward citizens coming 
from the North and settling among you, if they come here and identify themselves 
with the interests of your State ; are they not kindly received and fully protected ? 

Answer. I think they are, as far as I know. So far as any cases have come within 
my observation, that is true. Those who participate in political movements are not 
liked so much. Those of us who are natives suffer from this bitter feeling, this intense 
hostility to our party measures. 

Question. Does that prevent a man from being perfectly secure in the expression of 
his opinions and in the enjoyment of life, person, and property ? 

Answer. So far as my observation has extended, it does not. I have heard in the 
other counties of cases, and have read in the papers of circumstances. But I suppose 
you want me to speak of my personal experience. 

Question. That is all which would be justified, I suppose. 

Answer. I have heard of* instances of different character, but they have not come 
within my personal knowledge. I suppose your question had reference to my public 
addresses, to my making speeches, and to what occurred at those times. There is one 
little circumstance that I forgot to mention. There never was any violence attempted 
to me personally but once. That was not on the occasion of a public speech, but was 
at the polls, at a time when there was a great deal of excitement. It mattered very 
little, though. There was an editor of a paper who had been very violent against me. 
I think he was drinking at the time. He came up behind me where I was standing. 
I went up to put in my vote for the Grant electoral ticket, and while standing at the 
polls — the doors of the court-house were closed, and the voters came up and handed 
their tickets in to some one who stood at the door— and just as I had put mine in, I 
felt some one lay hands on me from behind; and the next moment I was whirled from 
the court-house down the steps. I did not fall, but I looked around and discovered 
the editor of this paper. From the character of the crowd assembled there, I thought 
there were persons present giving him encouragement ; I thought they had weapons, 
but I saw none. I came to the conclusion that if I made any resistance it might en- 
danger my lirfe ; that it would be better for me to retire quietly, whick I did, after 
looking the man sternly in the face. I looked upon it as a cowardly act, as did the 
community. He never has apologized for it ; I never have spoken to him, nor has he 
to me. 

Question. You say he was intoxicated at the time ? 

Answer. That was the excuse offered by his party friends, who felt that he had done 
wrong. 

Question. His party friends denounced the act? 

Answer. I so understood. Rome of them expressed to me the opinion that he had 
done wrong, and was drunk at the time. 

Question. That is the only instance of personal rudeness to you ? 

Answer. The only attempt I have ever met with during the four times I have can- 
vassed that district. 

Question. Have your elections here been reasonably orderly ? 

Answer. Not very orderly at the presidential election ; some disorder, but no great 
deal of violence. Perhaps there were some few colored people struck over the head 
and bruised, and others deterred and frightened. I witnessed none of those things, 
but some of them came to me, and I saw one, or two who had been cut and bruised. 
Such things are apt to occur at any time in periods of political excitement. I have 
often seen similar things before the war. 

Question, They are what are called political rows on election day ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I think they are intensified by opposition to negroes voting. 

Question. They did vote freely ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, where they were qualified to vote. 
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Question. "Were they in the majority in your district? 

Answer. In my county and in the congressional district there is a large majority of 
colored voters. Some of the counties have white majorities, but most of them have 
colored majorities. 

Question. The colored majority prevailed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think my majority over my opponent was something over four 
hundred. 

By Mr. Scofield: 

Question. The member of Congress from your district is a republican ? 

Answer. He ran as a republican, but professed to be a democrat at the time the con- 
stitution was ratified. But he ran .for Congress as a republican, and was elected as 
such. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Elected by republicans against a democratic opponent ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Do you know any case of the arrest, trial, and conviction, in courts of jus- 
tice in your State, of persons who have been guilty of these outrages commonly called 
Ku-Klux outrages— outrages by disguised men upoo others ? 

Answer. I do not know of any of my own knowledge; I have heard that some were 
arrested and tried in Bartow County. Cass County was the original name of that 
county. I have heard that some were sentenced in that county to the State's prison, 
but I do not know the fact. 

Question. You have no personal knowledge of these facts? 
'Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Do you know the name of the judge before whom 'they were alleged to 
have been tried and convicted ? 
Answer. I think it was before Judge Parrott. 
Question. Is he a republican? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. One of Governor Bullock's appointees ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know whether Bartow County, in which that trial took place, is or 
is not largely democratic ? 

Answer. I think it is a largely democratic county; they elect democratic members of 
the legislature. 

Question. Is it in that county where this conviction and sentence have taken place ? 

Answer* I have been so informed. I have heard of no other instance anywhere in 
the State of the conviction of persons who are known as Ku-Klux, who are called Ku- 
Klux. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. I understand you to say that in the discharge of your duty of preparing 
cases for the use of the district attorney, you have remained in this city*pretty much 
all the time ? 

Answer. I have been here a great deal of the time. I have traveled out of it. 
Question. I believe you spoke of being in Jackson County ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were you at the house of Mr. Holliday ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you confer with him or his family ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they show you the locality of the transaction there? 

Answer. Mrs. Holliday did ; Mr. Holliday was not at home. 

Question. Did you see the marks of bullets on the house ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I saw signs of pistol-bullets on the walls of the building. 

Question. How many did you see ? 

Answer. I counted ten. Mrs. Holliday told me there were others which I did not 
see; some up stairs, but I did not go up to see them. 
Question. Did you see any marks on the doors ? 

Answer. She told me there were some, but I did not see them. The ntost she pointed 
out to me were in the walls of the building. It was getting late in the day, was some- 
what dark, and I could not see them very well. 

Question. How long were you there ? 

Answer. I was at the house but a few minutes, long enough to get her statement. It 
was getting late, and I was a stranger in the place, and did. not know where to go. I 
hurried the investigation at the house. 
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Question. How long did you remain in the county ? 

Answer. I was there on Monday, and remained at the house of Mr. Hunter that night . 
During the next day I examined some witnesses — Mr. J. R. Holliday, the person who 
was attacked; his brother, Mr. Frank Holliday, and some four colored persons. 

Question. Did you see some resolutions that were adopted there afterward ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I did not see them. You mean some that were published in the 
papers ? 

Question. I understand that they were published in the newspapers and were adopted 
at a public meeting. 

Answer. I never saw them. I do not know that I ever heard of them before. 

Question. Do you know whether any propositions were made on behalf of the parties 
accused that if Mr. Holliday would abandon the prosecution they would suspend any 
further operations ? 

Answer. I think there was something said to me about that matter by Mr. Holliday; 
I do not think I took it down in the testimony as material. 

Question. Did you ever converse with Mr. Hill on the subject ? 1 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Was he here during the session of the court ? • 
Answer. Do you mean Mr. B. H. Hill ? 
Question. Yes, sir. 
Answet^. I understood so. 

Question. Was he understood to be employed by the defense? 
Answer. I heard that he was. 

Question. While you were down in that county, what did you hear in regard to the 
operations of the Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. I heard that there was an organization in that neighborhood composed of 
from thirty to fifty persons ; the highest number mentioned to me did not exceed fifty, 
and the lowest was not less than thirty. 

Question. Do you mean that that was the largest number ever seen abroad at one 
time? 

Answer. That was the opinion of the two Hollidays and their friends, that they did 
not exceed from thirty to fifty; that they were confined in their operations to what is 
known as Chandler's military district, and perhaps to a portion only of that district, 
say to an area of four or five miles square. 

Question. As far as you have observed their operations, have their victims belonged 
to one political party more than to another ? 

Answer. Most of those I have examined belonged to the republican party. Mr. 
Holliday told me that he did not participate in polities at all ; but his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Hunter, told me that Holliday. was a democrat. 

Question. You have spoken of this case of the mutilation of Henry Lowther. You 
say that he admitted to you that he had sexual intercourse with a white woman ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did he state when that occurred ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; he told the time when it took place ; I have not the dates with me, 
but I think I can remember them. He stated that on Monday evening, the 21st of 
August, a party of disguised persons came to his house the first time ; that is, they 
came up, but he escaped through the back door, and hid himself in the weeds some 
little distance from the honse. They entered his dwelling, it being dark within, and 
one of them stumbled against a sack of salt ; taking it to be him, he cried out, ; ' Here 
he is; kill him. kill him !" They then lighted matches, and discovered their mistake. 
They told his wife that they would give him five days to leave the county — that was on 
the occasion of their first visit to him. A colored man in the neighborhood, whose 
name I do not now remember, (it is in my notes,) told him not to leave ; that he would 
gather up a crowd of men and guard him and stand by him until he died ; that was his 
language. Some six or seven persons armed themselves, and went into the woods and 
lav that night, and also the next night. On the third night the man who proposed to 
guard him with these armed men abandoned him, and informed other parties against 
him, and said that he was there with an armed force to fight the Ku-Klux. Upon that, 
orders were issued for his arrest, and he and his son were arrested and put in jail. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. What was the offense alleged against him for which he was arrested ? 

Answer. He did not state that definitely ; I think it was for arming persons. I can- 
not recollect distinctly ; I have the notes of the whole case, stated to the district 
attorney. 

Question. Was it an offense cognizable by the laws of your State ? 

Ansiver. Let me think for a moment, and see if I can state what it was. [After a 
pause.] I think it was that he had armed these men, and made threats against another 
negro. I think the other negro had him arrested. That is my impression. I would 
rather be accurate about it ; and to be so, I must refer to my notes. 
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By Mr. Lansing : 
Question. You have undoubtedly got it right now ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir, I think it is so. It was on the fourth of September that he was 
taken from the jail and treated in the manner described here. On* the Sunday follow- 
ing their first visit to his house, a white woman (he gave me the name) followed him into 
the woods, when he had this illictf commerce with her. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. That was after they visited his house the first time ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did he say who the white woman was ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; he gave her name. 

Question. I don't care about her name. What was her character ? 

Answer. I did not inquire anything about her character. Of course I inferred, from 
what he said, that she was a very bad character. 

Question. Was she a common woman, that other persons, white and black, visited? 

Answer. I did not put those questions to him. But, of course, the inference I drew 
was thai she was a very bad, abandoned character, from the circumstance that she 
voluntarily followed him into the woods, and, as I suppose from his language, solicited 
him to have intercourse with her. 

Question. She was one of those low-down tramps which are scattered about the 
country ? 

Answer. I have no doubt of it. 

Question. That was after the first visit of these disguised men to him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Of course I do not look upon that as justifying their lawlessness. 

Question. Do you believe that was the reason for their conduct ? 

Ansiver. I think, from all the circumstances, that that was the reason ; for I do not 
believe that, anywhere in the land, any body of men, unless they are a band of very 
low and vile creatures, would inflict such punishment for a political offense. 

Question. Why did they go to his house the first time ? 

Answer. That I cannot answer. 

Question. Why did they serve notice on him to leave? 
Ansioer. I cannot tell. 

Question. Then your opinion is formed from the fact that you cannot suppose any- 
body would inflict such a punishment for a political offense? 
Answer, I never heard of such a thing. 

Mr. Voriiees. You might ask why they did not inflict that ymnishment the first 
time t hey went there. 

The Chairman. They did not catch him ; but they notified him to leave in five 
days. 

The Witness. I would like to state that my instructions from Mr. Akerman were 
to inquire into and obtain all the facts, or the most probable facts, in each case. My 
business has been to obtain facts ; and with me it makes no difference what the case 
may be. If there is a lawlessness, I wish to see that lawlessness suppressed. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Have you heard of any white man being castrated for visiting low-down 
characters? 

Answer. No, sir; I never heard of such a thing, I think. I cannot now remember 
that I have ever heard of such an instance. 

Question. You have heard of *no white person being castrated for visiting that 
woman ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Will you name again the counties which compose your judicial district? 

Answer. Troup, Heard, and Carroll Counties. 

Question. Are there any Ku-Klux organizations in that district? 

Answer. I never have heard of any — that is, since the first organization and iucipi- 
ency of this movement in the State. I was in Columbus in the spring of 1868, about 
the time that they killed Ashburn. There was an organization there that did that 
work in Columbus. I was with Ashburn at the meeting held there on Saturday, and 
delivered the address to some thousands of people. On Monday night Ashburn was 
killed. I remained on the spot and gathered up all the facts I could in regard to it 
and they were published in the New York Tribune the succeeding week. I also gave 
an account of some of their emblems and some of their insignia that they had sent in. 
One of them represented Mr. Ashburn lying in his coffin ; his name was on it, and it 
also had the emblems of death, with a warning that he should die. 

Question. Where was that paper found ? 

Ansiver. It was shown to me by the assessor of internal revenue, Mr. Webster. 
Question. Where did he get it ? 

Answer. I think it was suspended at the door of his office. 
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Question. Was that before Ash "burn was killed? 
Answer. He showed it to rne the Saturday before he was killed. 
Question. As you have referred to that case, will you state as succinctly as you can 
all the circumstances that occurred? 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. What was the date of that occurrence ? 

Answer. It was at the close of ^larch, 1868— either on the 30th or 31st of the month. 
I think it was on the first or second day of April that I wrote this account for the pa- 
per. At this distance of time, and after so many events have happened, I should dis- 
like to trust my memory in a recital of the circumstances. But the abiding impression 
upon my mind is this : that Ashburn was visited by some thirty or forty persons at the 
house where he was staying, in Columbus ; some of them I understood were disguised, 
and some not disguised. He was killed in his room that night, between midnight and 
day. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Who was Ashburn, and what had he been during the war? 

Answer. He was a Union man during the war, and I think that at one time he retired 
within the Federal lines. He returned after the war a very ardent Union man, arecon- 
structionist and a republican. He was a man that I never considered had a well- 
balanced mind; I thought he was flighty and enthusiastic. He was certainly a very 
earnest advocate of republican doctrines, and worked very hard for the restoration of 
the State to the Union. I think Mr. Ashburn was devoted to the Union and to the 
principles of the republican party. We served together in the constitutional conven- 
tion. 

Question. ^lave you any doubt of that being what cost him his life ? 
Answer. I have none whatever ; I have never heard any doubt expressed by any one 
that he was killed for his political course. 

Question. And by an organization known as the Ku-Klux? 

Answer. I would like to say a little more in regard to that. Just at that time it had 
come to light. I was in Atlanta here, and the first notice I ever saw of the existence 
of an organization of that character was in an Atlanta paper. It seemed to be envel- 
oped in great mystery, and the paper spoke of it in very mysterious language. I did 
not know what it was, whether a political organization or not. I saw these accounts 
in the newspapers. Shortly after the close of our convention I went on to hold this 
public meeting in Columbus, where a great number of people were assembled, mostly 
colored people. I was called upon to deliver a speech on that occasion. These 
insignia of the order were shown to me by Mr. Webster before I made my speech. I 
remember a little incident, rather amusing, in connection with it. He mentioned to 
me something which I used in my speech. He said that there were some bones sus- 
pended either at the door of his office or on the palings before his residence, w^hieh 
were claimed by this mysterious order to be the bones of confederate dead who had 
arisen from their graves to avenge the wrongs of their country. I ascertained that 
they were old turtle-bones ; and I remarked jocosely to the people that they ought to 
change the initials of their order from K. K. K. to O. T. B., meaning old turtle-bones. 
I treated the matter as a huge jest intended to operate upon the superstitions of the 
negroes, and to deter them from voting. But from the time of Ashbunrs death I felt 
that it w r as a reality. I think, from some notice circulated around through the town 
of Lagrange the following week, that there w T as an incipient movement ol that sort in 
that place. I examined one of the letters I saw, and found a letter C upon a coffin, 
which I did not know but might mean me. I sent out word for a meeting, and made 
a speech to white and colored people, and said I w r as not afraid of being Ku-Kluxed. I 
told them very plainly what I thought would be the consequences of such a proceed- 
ing. If there has ever been an organization from that day to the present moment in 
Troup County I do not know it ; I have never found it out. I think if they had any 
intention of the kind that they abandoned it. 

Question. You say yoir were here in Atlanta when the existence of the order was first 
brought to your notice ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you see any prominent person here at that time, from a neighboring 
State, who had been publicly rumored to be a prominent officer in the order ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I remember seeing several here. You use the expression "a 
neighboring State." I saw one in particular about that time here. 

Question. To whom do you refer ? 

Ansiver. To General Forrest. I was introduced to him near the close of the consti- 
tutional convention ; I do not remember the particular time. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. About what time ? 

Answer. The convention closed its labors on the 11th of March, 1868. 
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By the Chairman : 

Question. How long was it before Ashbum was killed did you see General Forrest 
here ? 

Answer. The convention closed its labors on the 11th of March, 1868, and Ashburn 
was killed, as I have already stated, in the last days of March, on the 30th or 31st. 

Question. Had you heard anything of the Ku-Klux organization before the time that 
General Forrest was here ? 

Answer. I never heard of it until after he was here. The pieces I read in the papers 
were copied from Nashville papers. I wish to be distinctly understood tha.t while I 
state this I do not mean to insinuate at all that General Forrest had anything to do 
with it, for I do not know that. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. I am glad you have the candor to state that. 
Answer. I state it because I have no facts upon which, to base such a thing. 

By the Chairman* : 
Question. Did you understand what his business here at that time was? 
Answer. I think I heard that he was here in connection with some insurance busi- 
ness. 

Question. Have you seen him here since that time ? 
Answer, No, sir. 

Question. You say these paragraphs appeared in the papers about the time he was 

here? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And that they were copied from Tennessee papers? 

Answer. The first that I saw were copied from a Tennessee paper. 

Question. Do you know whether it is understood that the Ku-Klux organization 
originated in Tennessee ? 

Answer. I have heard the opinion expressed by individuals that such was the case ; 
I cannot remember who, but quite a number. You understand I am not now stating 
facts ; I am only answering your question. I only state rumors and hearsay, and not 
facts within my knowledge ; only what has been told me from time to time. 

Question. Do you know whether at the beginning of the operations of this order — of 
their public manifestations — they claimed to be the returned confederate dead ? 

Answer. I can only judge from pieces that I saw in the papers, and the mystery that 
was thrown over the whole thing by the editorial allusions to it. The attempt at 
mystery was of course intended to mystify, and to give it the appearance of something 
supernatural. It was intended evidently to operate upon the superstitious fears of thi 
negroes. They are a very superstitious race, as you know, and I suppose it was in- 
tended to operate upon thein ; to get up ghost stories and frighten them; something 
like that. 

Question. I understood you to say that you prepared an account of the circumstances 
attending the death of Ashburn, which was published in the New York Tribune ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was that account true? 

Answer. That account was the information I received on the spot ; it embraced the 
facts that were communicated to me in relation to the matter. Of course everything 
then was in a state of confusion and excitement. Subsequently, comparing the state- 
ments contained in the article with the evidence deduced before the military commis- 
sion that attempted to try certain persons, (although I mentioned no names in my 
communication,) the facts in the communication were generally in accord with the 
evidence brought out before the military commission. 

Question. Have you a copy of that article ? 

Answer. I have it at home, I think; not here. 

Question. Will you furnish us with a copy of it when you go home ? 
Answer. I will do so if I can find it. [See page 451.] 

Question. That contained the result of the best examination you were able to make 
at the time. * 

Answer. That was a very unsatisfactory examination, because of the tumult and eon- 
fusion that existed then. There was a kind of panic in the city at the time ; it was a 
very startling event. I went about the examination very carefully, and inquired 
mostly among the leading men; among republicans, not those of the opposite party. 
I got their views and expressions and put them upon paper and sent them to the New 
York Tribune. At that time I regarded it as one of the purposes of this mysterious 
organization, of which I had read so much in the papers. A few days before the Col- 
umbus papers had several articles in reference to this organization. 

Question. Commending it or condemning it ? 

Answer. I do not remember whether they were of a commendatory character or not : . 
they spoke of it in a mysterious manner. In accordance with the idea I have already 
28 a 
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expressed, I considered that the design was to intimidate or frighten away from the 
polls the negroes, by appealing to their superstitions fears. 

Question. You have referred to Mr. Ashburn as being an enthusiastic and earnest man. 
Do you regard him as having been an honest man 1 

Ansicer. Well, I think he was a man who was decided in his convictions. 

Question. Was he a man who acted on his convictions because he honestly entertained .' 
them? 

Answer. Mr. Ashburn was not a man whose character was highly appreciated in 
Georgia by either party. He was regarded as a man of very stern and unflinching 
Union x>roclivitics ; he stood up for the Government and defended it and advocated the 
measures and policy of the Government. 

Question. Had you known him before the war ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I knew Mr Ashburn many years ago, and I never heard anything 
against him before the war. I used to stop with him when he kept # a hotel or 'board- 
ing-house in Macon ; that is, I stopped with him once there. He was a very clever, 
kind man, and I never heard anything against his character personally. 

Question. Was he a man who before the war stood well? 

Answer. Yes, sir. The worst thing that threw anything like a shade over his char- 
acter, in my view, was the character of the place where he was staying at the time he 
was killed. 

Question. That was the worst shade upon his character ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. • 

Question. The worst thing you ever heard or knew of him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What was the place ? 

Answer. It was a house where some women of ill-repute were occupying rooms. 
Question. That was in the town of Columbus ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Had he, previous to going to that house, been at the hotel and been refused 
admission there ? 

Answer. He told me that he had been at the hotel and had been refused admission. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Were they colored women of bad repute ? 

Ansicer. I think one was a white woman ; I do not know certainly about that. 
Question. How about the rest ? 

Answer. I do not know that it was what would be called a house of ill-fame, where 
common prostitutes assembled. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. But in the same house where he was staying there were staying some per- 
sons whose character was not good. 

Answer. Whose character for chastity was not accredited in the community ; that 
was my information ; of course I do not know. 

Question. When you speak of his having been within the Federal lines during the 
war, will you say whether he was not there a great portion of the war, and in the 
service of the Federal Government ? 

Answer. I do not know personally, and I do not remember that I ever heard him say. 
But I have heard him speak of having been within the Federal lines during the war. 

Question. Do you know, or have you heard, whether, on last Saturday night, the home 
and property of the Mr. Holliday of whom we have been speaking was burned and 
destroyed. 

Ansicer. I had not heard of it. I have met Mr. Holliday two or three times here, 
and Saturday afternoon last was the last I saw of him. 

Question. Have you heard that his brother arrived in town this morning with that 
intelligence ? 

Answer. No, sir, I have not heard of it ; but from the state of feeling existing against 
him in that community I should not be surprised to hear at any time of any violence 
against him. There seems to be a very hostile feeling against him in the community 
on the part of some persons, who undoubtedly intended to kill him. That was my 
judgment from the circumstances which I ascertained upon the investigation. 

Question. You have spoken of an election in your congressional district. How was 
the first election there for the convention, in 1867, I believe; was that an orderly 
election ? 

Answer. Oh, yes, sir; no whites at all participated in it, except those in favor of 
reconstruction. 

Question. Were there any prevented from doing so who had a right to do so ? 
Answer. None that I know of. 

Question. Everybody was at liberty to vote who was entitled to vote? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Question. How was it in regard to the presidential election in 1868? 

Answer. I think there was more excitement at the presidential election than there 
was in the election in the spring of 1868; more intimidation, as I judge from the 
facts. If you will allow me, I will state that I drew ap a comparative statement 
of the two elections, the one in the spring and the one in the fall of 1868 ; I made 
a tabular statement, comparing the two elections, of which I have some printed 
copies at home. They are the only reliable data I have. From that statement I 
interred that in the presidential election there was a great deal more intimidation, 
and that many more colored voters were deterred from voting than was the case in 
the election in the spring of that year. 

Question. When you speak of intimidation, will you tell ns the reasons and methods of 
intimidation ? 

Answer. I can only state what persons have at different times told me. Some have 
told me that they were threatened with discharge from employment or service if they 
voted in a certain way ; others, that they were told some mysterious evil would befall 
them, I cannot tell what ; that it would turn out for their benefit to vote in a certain 
way ; that they had better be on their guard how they voted ; that they would see what 
it would lead to; that it would not bo for their good, ultimately, if -they voted in a cer- 
tain way. Such arguments as those were used ; such as are used at all times by political 
parties, pointing out the consequences of their acts. 

Question. Do you mean the consequences that would result from any particular line 
of political action merely, or do yon mean personal consequences, or what would befall 
them individually? 

Ansiver. I think the impression was made in some cases that it would result in their 
personal injury. 

Question. Do you mean to say that in every election men aro threatened with per- 
sonal ill consequences if they vote in a certain way ? 

Ansiver. You certainly did not understand me to say that, did you ? What I meant 
to say was that all times, in all elections, political j>arties will point out to others what 
they regard as the evil consequences which may result from voting this way or that 
way, as the case may be. 

Question. Only public consequences ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I would say that in some cases it has been represented to me 
that they have been deterred from voting by representations made to them that it 
would result in injury to them in some way or other. 

Question. To their private, individual injury ? 

Answer. In some instances it might be; in others they are not told what it would be. 
I am only speaking from memory now, as to the statements made by different individu- 
als who have come to me at different times. 

Question. You would regard it as a legitimate argument, would you not, to represent 
that it would be a public evil to pursue a certain line of political action ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, certainly. 

Question. Would you regard it as a legitimate argument to hold out the idea to a man 
that it would be to his personal injury if he went to the polls and exercised his 
rights as a free man ? 

Answer. I wish to be understood in reference to the elections in my town, and in ref- 
erence to that particular election, that that was the only time when any kind of intim- 
idation was used, and only a few instances then came to my knowledge ; just a few in- 
dividuals who received cuffs and blows, and threatening looks and words. 

Question. Were any whipped ? 

Answer. Not that I know of. As I have already stated, some received blows oil the 
head. 

Question. There have been no disguised bands going about through your county ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I have never heard of any. 

Question. How was the election which took place there last fall ? 

Answer. As quiet an election in my county as I have ever seen in the State of Georgia. 

Question. How was it throughout the congressional district? 

Ansiver. It was the same, as far as I heard any reliable facts, throughout that con- 
gressional district. I have made many inquiries in different counties, and I was told 
that it was a quiet and orderly election. 

Question. Have you heard that it was more so in some counties than in others ? 

Ansiver. I do not think I have heard of a single instance during the last election of 
any outrage within the third congressional district : I cannot now remember any. 

Question. Who is your representative at this time f 

Ansiver. Mr. Bigby. 

Question. Who was your representative from that district in the last Congress ? 

Answer. Mr. Edwards was elected in the spring of 1868 to serve during the remainder 
of the Thirty-ninth Congress. Mr. Bethune represented that district during the latter 
part of the Fortieth Congress. 

Question. You have been asked about the treatment of persons coming from the 
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North to this State. I hold in my hand what purports to he a copy of some resolutions 
adopted hy a mass meeting of German citizens, and which arc published in the Daily 
New Era of this city, on the 18th of this month. One of the resolutions is as follows : 

" Whereas those present sincerely believe it to be the true opinion of the Germans 
in Georgia, that although many improvements are necessary, yet the general condition 
of the State is quiet and orderly, life and property of those who do not meddle too 
much with politics is as safe as in any other State of the Union. The emigrant has 
nothing to fear, but on the contrary is welcome and finds assistance." 

Is that your idea of the matter ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir, that is about my idea. 

Question. You have spoken of the press of this State. What has been the tone of the 
press in regard to the Ku-Klux order ? 

Answer. I do not think that, as a general thing, the press has dealt with this question 
as plainly and pointedly as it should ; it has not pointed out the evils of this thing. 

Question. Has there been any difference in the tone of the papers of either political 
party ? 

Answer. The republican papers have uniformly denounced the organization. 
Question. How has it been with the democratic papers ? 

Answer. Well, so far as I have read the democratic papers, in the case of a great many 
of them, there seems to be, if not an ignoring of the question, a dealing with the ques- 
tion not with that frankness and fullness which I would like to see. That is, they have 
not come out openly and squarely and denounced these things. 

Question. Take the tone of the democratic press from 1868 to the present time, would 
it be understood as sanctioning and conniving at their operations, or condemning and 
denouncing them ? Would the men who are themselves concerned in these operations 
understand that the democratic papers were hostile to them, or would they understand 
that they were winking at their operations, and were willing to let them go on ? 

Answer. That is a very difficult question to answer ; but still I will give you my 
opinion upon it. My opinion is that the democratic papers, as a general thing, through- 
out the State have not, as openly and pointedly as they should have done, expressed 
their opposition to this organization. Possibly from their omission to do so some law- 
less persons may have been encouraged to proceed in that course. 

Question. Whenever these outrages have been brought to light have the democratic 
papers been understood as denouncing the outrages, or as seeking to bring opprobrium 
upon the memory of the victims ? Which has been their course f 

Answer. I have understood that to be the case frequently; I cannot say that it has 
been in all instances, but in some instances I have noticed that that has been the 
case. 

Question. With what political party is the paper published in this city called the 
Daily Constitution identified ? 
Answer. With the democratic party. 

Question. It purports to be the official organ of the city and county ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you recognize in this copy of that paper (handing witness a paper) a 
copy of the issue of last Friday morning, the morning this committee arrived here? Ir" 
so, will you please state to the committee if you* find in it an article headed " North Car- 
olina," referring to the late trials of the so-called Ku-Klux in the State % 

Answer. This is a copy of that paper of that morning. 

[The following is the article referred to : 

" North Carolina. — The wholesale Ku-Klux arrests in North Carolina and the quick 
illegal convictions are the specimen work of the radical presidential campaign in the 
South. North Carolina first. South Carolina next. Perhaps Georgia the next. 

"Arrests without warrant, imprisonments without bail, trials without law, condemna- 
tions without evidence, and punishment without justice, are the terrible schedules put 
upon innocent men by the loyal. 

" Juries selected for their political bias, and picked by the court officers to convict, 
are so sacred that even a legal challenge is refused by the judge who sits only to sen- 
tence, who assumes the role of the prosecutor, and who degrades the ermine for party. 

" Yet this radical party that commits this sort of infamy has its friends South. 
Shame upon it and them. 

" Even the New York Sun makes this remonstrance against such outrage. 

"'With violent partisans as prosecuting officers, a packed jury, and a hostile court 
against them, it is no wonder that these men were convicted by dozens. They may 
all have received only their just deserts in the end ; but no one can pretend that the 
manner of their conviction was anything but a mockery of justice and an outrage on 
judicial propriety .'"] 

My opinion has been asked several times in regard to the present state of feeling 
throughout my district. I have thought of one or two facts in that connection. 
Question. We will first get through with this subject, if you please. 
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Ansicer. As the testimony I am now giving will be printed, I desire that it shall do 
justice to me and my section. 

Question. Is there a paper published in this city called the Atlanta Daily Sun ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What is the political character of that paper ? 
Answer. It is a democratic paper. 

Question. I wish you would look at this copy (handing the witness a copy of the Sun,) 
and say if you recognize it as a eopy of the issue of Saturday morning last. 
Answer. Yes, sir, it is. 

The Chairman. I will ask to have incorporated here the following articles from 
that paper : 

"What they are after. — The Ku-Klux committee are here, to be a terror to the 
legislature, soon to assemble; to frighten and prevent that body from impcaehmg 
Bullock; to save Foster Blodgett from punishment by the courts for embezzlement, 
and secure him a seat in the United States Senate, and help to secure Grant's election 
next time by bayonet influence, as before." 

"The Ku-Klux Committee. — A sub-committee of the joint congressional Ku-Klux 
committee reached this city early yesterday morniug. It consists of Horace Maynard, 
of Tennessee, chairman ; G.W. Scofield, of Pennsylvania ; W. E. Lansings of New York; 
D. W\ Voorhees, of Indiana, and Thos. F. Bayard, of Delaware. The last two are demo- 
crats and the others radicals. 

"This committee met yesterday, soon after arrival, and examined several witnesses, 
some of whom were negroes. District Attorney John D. Pope was also exanrineil. 
The radical element of the committee have not, thus far, found much comfort, and we 
presume will not. Of course their object is to manufacture capital for the radicals to 
operate upon, which can't be found in this community." 

The Witness. I do not wish to be responsible for the opinions in those articles; but 
I recognize this as a copy of the Daily Sun of last Saturday morning. 

By the Chairman : , 
Question. You can now proceed with what you were going to state. 
Answer. I believe" Senator Bayard asked me whether impartial justice could now be 
administered in the State, or something like that. I want the people of my district to 
know my opinions upon this subject, as it is a matter about which there will be a 
great deal of feeling, and I would rather give facts than opinions. To sustain the 
view I have already expressed that throughout my district the law can be adminis- 
tered, and that impartially, between the two races, I will mention these two facts : 
My court has jurisdiction over all offenses and misdemeanors below the grade of felony, 
felony being a crime punishable by death or imprisonment in the State penitentiary. 
I first tried a negro for violating, one of our laws, the eharge being that he enticed 
away, or hired, from another person a man employed by him, which, under our law, 
is a misdemeanor. He was found guilty by a jury, and was fined. In an adjoining 
county, that is, in Heard County, at the last term of my court, one of the wealthiest 
citizens of that county, a white man, a man of influence, was arraigned and tried for 
the same kind of offense, and he was found guilty by a jury and punished. So you see 
there was no difference in those two cases. 

Question. What was the punishment inflicted upon those two ? 

Answer. I fined the negro $20, or sentenced him to imprisonment for thirty days ; he 
paid the fiue. In the case of the white man, notice having been filed of a certiorari, 
the case will not be determined until J come round again ; he has consented to let the 
certiorari go and submit to the fine. 

Question. He has not been punished yet ? 

Ansicer. No, sir ; but will be. There was another case in our county of a man of 
wealth, who last winter was cut very severely by a negro, dangerously cut ; it was 
thought at one time that he was fatally injured. My attention was first called to 
the case by an article in a paper, in which it was stated that the man was killed. 
That negro was tried before the superior court of that county, and was acquitted on 
the ground that the first assault was made upon him, and that he acted in self-defense. 
I can state in general terms that in all cases that have come before me, and in all that 
I have seen tried within the last two years in my county, or in my whole section, I 
have seen no difference whatever in the administration of the laws. Democratic law- 
yers make sueh appeals as this to the jury : To let no consideration as to the former 
condition of the negro, his past condition of servitude, have any weight upon their 
minds in giving their verdicts. I do not know whether my section is exceptional in 
that respect, but these are facts that I know, and which have come within my knowl- 
edge. I wanted to give the facts I knew, and not to let my testimony rest merely 
upon an expression of opinion, founded upon what I had heard from others: 

Question. Have there ever come up any issues between Union men and rebels before 
your court ? 

Answer. No, sir. 
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By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Have you any rebels in the State of Georgia? 
Answer. Do you'mean that are now rebels ? 
Question. Yes, sir. • 

Answer. No, sir ; unless it is these Ku-Klux that are resisting the laws of the country. 
Question. You have none as a class of your citizens? 

Ansiver. No, sir. I think it is time that word should be disused, because the people 
are not disposed to rebel against the Government, so far as I am able to see. 

By the Chairman: 
Question. You have some who were Union men during the w r ar ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And you have some who were rebels during the war ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When I used the terms " Union men" and "rebels" I meant those who 
were Union men and rebels during the war. 

Answer. I understand you. We had very few Union men in Georgia during the 
war. 

Question. Were there any down in your part of Georgia ? 

Answer. During the war I lived two years in Savaunah ; I was there when the war 
broke out ; I knew but two Union men in that city. 
Question. Who were they ? 

Answer. One was Dr. F. T. Willis ; the other I cannot now mention the name of. Is 
it| necessary that these names should be put down? 

By Mr. Lansing : 
Question. If it will be any odium to them they can be left out. 

Answer. It will be no odium to them ; they are friends of mine, and I do not kuow 
that they would like me to use their names. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Do you recognize this paper ? (handing the witness a paper.) 
Answer. Yes, sir, I recognize it ; I wrote that letter. 
Question. The statements contained in the letter are true? 
Ansiver, Yes, sir. 

Question. You now reiterate those statements ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

[The letter is as follows : 

" Gainsville, Georgia, August 4, 1871. 

" Sir : Being a judge of one of the district eourts of this State, and also the member 
of the national republican committee for this State, I have had opportunities of com- 
munication with a number of gentlemen in different parts of Georgia, who are able to 
give important information in regard to the lawlessness into which the committee of 
which you are the chairman are making inquiries ; and, in my judgment, the following 
persons would be able to make correct statements before your committee, if summoned 
to do so. They are all republicans, and most of them have been sufferers by reason of 
the aforesaid lawlessness. They are all men of established character and influence in 
their sections. A number of democrats from their sections have already testified, and 
it is due to the republicans that their side of the question should be suitably repre- 
sented : Rev. H. W. Caldwell, Gainsville, Georgia ; Hon. Wesley Shropshire, Dirttowu, 
Chattooga County, Georgia; Hon. F. A. Kirby, Summerville, Chattooga County, 
Georgia; Benjamin Branner, (at same place;) Colonel John A. Wimpey, Dahlonega, 
Georgia ; Wm. H. Webb, Rome, Georgia. 

si I am persuaded that the investigations which your committee are pursuing have 
already had a happy influence upon this section, and if continued until the real truth 
should be disclosed to the view of the public they will ultimately result in the com- 
plete suppression of the disorders which have disgraced so many portions of the 
South. 

" Very respectfully, 

"J. H. CALDWELL. 

"Hon. John Scott, 

" Chairman Joint Committee, $-c. 

"P. S. — My post-office and house are La Grange, Georgia."] 

Question. I desire to ask you, as you are now here, in regard to the names which you 
have given in this letter, whether you still think they are the names of credible, trust- 
worthy persons. 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; I can indorse all of them that I know. I was requested at the time 
to write that letter. There were circumstances at that time which led me to believe 
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that those persons should appeal before the committee, and then I proposed that they 
should go to Washington. 

Question. I find here the name of Rev. H. W. Caldwell, of Gainsville, Georgia. 

Answer, lie is a brother of mine, a minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He 
was very badly treated last year at one of his churches. I thought he had better go 
before the committee, for he could state a great many facts to the committee. But, you 
know, these tilings rebound against the witnesses. 

Question. What have you to say in regard to Hon. Wesley Shropshire, of Dirt Town, 
Chattooga County, Georgia? 

Answer. He is a man of good character and standing; he was a member of the con- 
stitutional convention, and stands well in his county. 

Question. Do you know whether he has been a sufferer in any way ? % 

Answer. I do not know myself; I think they visited his house not to infliet any in- 
jury upon him ; his name was given to me. 

Question. What have you to say with regard to Hon. F. A. Kirby, of Summeiwille, 
Chattooga County ? 

Answer. He was a judge of that circuit at one time. 

Question. I find the name here of Benjamin Branner, of the same place. 

Answer. I do not know him personally. 

Question. You give also the name of Colonel John A. Wirapey, of Dahlonega, Georgia. 

Answer. I know him very well ; he is a lawyer and a man of good standing ; he ran 
for Congress once ; there have been somethings said about Mr. Wimpey which I do 
not wish to repeat here, for they are past ; I judge him to be a gentleman o/ reliability. 

Question. He has been in politics, an*d was a candidate for Congress? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You also give thejname of William H. Webb, of Rome, Georgia. 
Answer. I understand he is a man of very fair character ; I do not know him person- 
ally. 

Question. My object in introducing this letter was to invite your attention to the 
closing portion of it, that you might explain it a little more fully than you have done 
in the letter. You say, "I am persuaded that the investigations which your committee 
are pursuing have already had a happy influence upon this section." Will you now 
give your reasons for that "opinion, and aay faets upon , whieh it is based ? 

Answer. I am not able to state faets ; you can draw inferences, and many times from 
circumstances, without being able to give any positive faets to substantiate them. As 
I have already stated, I know nothing personally of the doings of this organization ; 
but at that time I heard of less of these visits whieh they made to individuals than for- 
merly ; and I supposed it might be the result of the investigations of the committee ; 
that those investigations had begun to operate upon them, and to convince them of 
the impropriety of pursuing that course. Since then, however, there have been fresh 
cases that might modify that view. 

Question. Let me ask you whether the protection and security of colored men, and 
that class of individuals usually called radicals, does not depend a great deal more 
upon the protection afforded by the Federal Government than it does upon the sense 
of justice and fair dealing on the part of their opponents? 

Answer. I will answer that question in this way : I have noticed a progressive change, 
a great deal of improvement, within the last four years, in popular sentiment and in 
the feelings of the people. I have experienced it myself; I see a decided change. The 
people are kindlier in their feelings, not only to me, but to republicans generally, and 
to the colored population. There is now a better feeling existing between the two 
races than I have noticed before since the war. I think it grows out of conviction, not 
of fear. The protection of the Federal Government has not come to most people in 
any form that would make itself felt as a present power and potent influence. I 
attribute these changes that are going onto conviction, and to a view of the necessity 
of adapting themselves to the changed condition and circumstances in this country.' 
That is about my idea of the present condition of things and the cause for the change. 

Question. You go on and say, " And if continued [that is, the investigation] until the 
real truth shall be disclosed to the view of the public, they will ultinfately result in 
the complete suppression of the disorders which have disgraced so many portions of 
the South." What was your meaning in that paragraph, of " real truth? " 

Answer. The real faets, because I knew your investigation would be printed by 
Congress, and that they would arrive at a tolerably satisfactory knowledge of the real 
cause of these disturbances and of the guilty parties. 

Question. Did you suppose at that time, or had you supposed previously, that the 
real truth in regard to these acts of violence and lawlessness was not known to the 
American people ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I do not think it has been exhibited publicly ; I do not think the 
papers of either side have exhibited all the truth in regard to this matter; I think the 
effort on the part of some of the republican papers has been too much to endeavor to 
develop a political significance in connection with these things. I wish those things 
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to be forgotten. If there is lawlessness of any kind, no matter from what cause, let it 
be put down, suppressed, and punished. I am very well satisfied that these organiza- 
tions do not exist there for political purposes ; at least I trace other designs in con- 
nection with them. To ascertain the real truth was to ascertain that as much as 
anything else. 

Question. Have you ever heard of any republicans who were members of the Ku-Klux 
order ? 

Answer. No, sir; not in this State; I never have heard of any. 

Question. You spoke of men who had been convicted in Bartow County. Do yon 
know whether they were understood to belong to the Ku-Klux organization, or were 
they parties outside of that organization ? 

Answer. I think I have seen it stated in the New Era, published here, that they were 
members of the Ku-Klux organization. 

Question. Have you any knowledge of it yourself? * 

Answer. No, sir ; I have no knowledge of it at all. 

Question. To what disorders did you refer in the latter part of your letter ? 

Answer. I referred to those in North Carolina that were brought to light by the in-' 
vestigation of the committee. I have read the volume of evidence which was taken 
by the committee of the Senate in regard to that State. And knowing that these 
things are reported to exist in other places, I supposed that the same methods pursued 
there would develop a similar state of facts in regard to other localities where such 
things are alleged to exist. 

Question. So far as your investigations hava gone, in how many portions of this 
State have you heard of this lawlessness and violence to which you referred in your 
letter ? 

Answer. I perhaps had better refer to the counties by name where I have heaM of 
the existence of such things. 

Question. Name the counties in this congressional district where you have heard of 
such acts of lawlessness. 

Aii8iuer. I have heard of them in Haralson, Floyd, Chattooga, Whitfield, and Mur- 
ray Counties ; I do not know that I have heard of them in any others. 

Question. What is your information as to the character of the election last fall in 
those counties ? 

Answer. I have no information about it. 

Question. You did not include Bartow County in the list of counties you have named. 

Answer. There are persons alleged to have been sentenced in Bartow County, but I 
never heard of any organization in Bartow County, except in that connection. 

Question. Have you heard of any lawlessness or violence in the congressional district 
adjoining Tennessee ? 

Answer. I have heard of some in Gwinnett, Jackson, White, and Habersham Coun- 
ties ; I believe those are all. 

Question. Have you heard of any in the Augusta congressional district ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; perhaps there has been more in that section of the State than in 
other parts. I have heard of some in Columbia, Greene, Jackson, Morgan, Warreu, 
and Washington Counties. I have heard some other counties named, but I cannot 
recollect any facts in connection with them. Those are all the counties in which I 
can say with any positiveness that I have heard that such organizations existed. 

By Mr. Lansing: 

Question. You say that these Ku-Klux organizations have no political significance or 
purpose. How then do you account for the fact that no republicans belong to them, 
and that all their victims are democrats ? 

Answer. Did you understand me to say that they have no political significance ? 

Question. That is what I understood. But you can answer the question as I have 
' put it. 

Answer. I did not mean to say in the broad sense that everywhere there was 
no political significance in these organizations. I meant to confine that remark merely 
to the cases Iniavo examined. I think I stated, substantially, that in the cases I have 
examined, with the exception of one perhaps, I could trace no political significance. 

Question. You stated that Holliday's brother-in-law told you that Holliday was a 
democrat ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was he a Union man during the war ? 

Answer. I do not think that was a question we had up at all. Young Holliday was, 
for he told me so himself. I do not remember whether the other one said anything 
about it or not ; if he did, I have not put it down in my notes. 

Question. Have you understood, from any source, that the Mr. Holliday in question 
was a staunch Union man during the war ? 

Answer. I do not remember whether or not that fact was stated to me in regard to 
Mr. J. R. Holliday ; but I know Mr. Frank Holliday told me so. 
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Question. Is he his son ? 

Answer. No, sir; his brother. I think very likely, though, he may have stated so. 

Question. If these organizations are not in any locality for political purposes, is it not 
a little remarkable that no republicans belong to them, and that none of their victims 
are democrats ? 

Answer. I never heard of any republican belonging to them. 
Question. If they are not for political purposes, for what purposes are they? 
Answer. I can best answer that question by giving a synopsis of the cases I have 
examined. 

Question. I do not ask that ; I ask for what other purposes than political are such 

organizations established ? 

Answer. I examined a white man the other day by the name of Trotter ; he said 

Question. I do not ask you to give your conversations with these men ; state the result 

of your observations. 

Answer. He said he was solicited to join one organization for the purpose of resisting 
the collection of the revenue. He was asked to join it for the purpose of administering 
the oath to the members. 

Question. Right there, now, is it not singular that in those localities no republicans 
belong to these organizations, which are formed for that purpose, and that none of 
their victims are democrats? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; it has occurred to me as a significant fact that no republicans are 
attached to these organizations. 

Question. You can now go on with your answer if you wish. 

Answer. Mr. J. R. Holliday said that he knew of no political .significance connected 
with the attack on him. 

Question. Right there, did you not understand that they were either frightening or 
persuading his negroes to leave his plantation, and he told them to stay there and he 
would protect them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; that was the statement he made to me. 

Question. Are there any other cases you desire to give ? 

Answer. In Whitfield County James Nance, a white man, was visited by the Ku- 
Klux and threatened ; or, if not threatened, was told that he must cease to meddle 
with other people's business. I think that was the language used. Ho will probably 
be before the committee. 

Question. Was he a republican ? 

Answer. I was informed that he was a democrat ; I think he is. He was visited, 
as he thinks, because he was called upon to testify before a coroner's jury in regard to 
a negro who was killed and thrown into the river. 

Question. And these warnings were to deter him from appearing there to testify ? 

Answer. So he thought ; to deter him from undertaking to testify in such cases. My 
understanding from his neighbors was that he was a democrat. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. And that they called meddling with other people's business ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Mitchell Reed, a colored man, of Jackson County, had a difficulty 
at a corn-shucking, as our country people caHit, and he and a white man had a tussle, 
which began in good humor. The white man, however, fell out with him, got mad 
with him, and cursed him. The colored man thinks the white man raised tho crowd 
that visited him and whipped him. That grew out of a frolic. 

By Mr. Lansing : 
Question. What did you understand he was? 
Answer. I did not understand anything about his politics. 
Question. You did not learn anything about that ? 

Answer. He is one of tho men that was supposed to have been in the crowd that 
visited Mr. Holliday. 

Question. The Ku-Klux in that case interfered in a private quarrel? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Morgan Reed, the father of Mitchell Reed, was visited and struck 
twice on the head with a pistol, and also struck with a stick, for no reason that he 
could assign, only that they had called at his house and asked where his son Charles 
was. 

Question. Did you understand what his politics was ? 

Ansiuer. Well, he is a colored man 5 and I suppose he is a republican ; I guess he is. 

Question. And his son also ? 

Answer. I suppose so. 

Question. How long is your list of cases ? 

Ansiver. There are several others. Here is the case of Michael Davis ; that seems to 
be the only case that to my mind is political. Ho is in the southern district, and w T as 
whipped because he wanted an office ; that was his statement to me. He was a candi- 
date tor the office of justice of the peace, and he says they whipped him because he 
ran for justice of the peace. 
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Question. As a republican ? 

Answer. He did not say he ran as a republican, but I inferred that. I asked him as 
to his qualifications, whether he could read or write, and he said " No." I said to him, 
" Well, you are not qualified to run for office." Of course that did not justify them. 

Question. He was to run against a democrat ? 

Answer. I suppose so, but he did not say so. He only said that he ran for justice of 
the peace. 

Question. My object in putting the question to you as I did was this : I thought that, 
perhaps, you would say they were organized for the purpose of enforcing the laws and 
suppressing crimes, where they are not formed for political purposes. Do you mean to 
say that ? 

Ansiver. No, sir ; I do not mean to justify or to say there is anything lawful in their 
movement at all. I say they are entirely lawless, and should be put down. In these 
cases in only one instance have I been able to trace any political significance. My 
opinion is a different thing. 

Question. What is your opiuion? 

Ansiver. I believe that in some places they exist for political purposes. 
Question. By "some places" do you mean in most of the places? 
Ansiver. I think it is demonstrated in the .testimony taken in regard to North Car- 
olina 

Question. Do you mean in most places % 

Answer. I have no facts upon which I can base an opinion, except the testimony taken 
by the committee and what I have read in the papers. I think that in some localities 
they exist for political purposes. But that is only my inrpression, based upon what I 
have read. 

Question. From what you have read, and from like sources of information, is it your 
opinion that these organizations exist through several or most of the Southern States ? 

Answer. I think they do, yes, sir. But in Georgia they exist only in certain localities ; 
so I believe from facts that have come to my knowledge. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Have you any means of information in regard to other States except hear- 
say and reports ? 
Answer. No, sir ; that is all. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. I will ask you whether the organization has not within itself an inquisi- 
torial and a judicial function, by which it inquires into offenses against itself and 
against its ideas and notions of things ; and that it passes judgment in its secret con- 
claves and sends out these roving bands to execute that judgment upon its victims ? 

Answer. I have never known any facts within Georgia that would lead mo to that 
conclusion ; but I judge from the testimony taken by the committee in regard to North 
Carolina that such is the case. 

Question. Have you been able to get inside the organization in your investigation so 
far? 

Answer. No, sir; I have found no person that belonged to it ; I have never seen one, 
and I have never seen one of their disguises. 

Question. You have seen no person who professed to belong to it ? 

Answer. No, sir. On my way to Mr. Holliday's house I saw a company of young men, 
but they were not disguised. From the description I gave of them and the place where 
I saw them, Mr. Holliday said that he supposed they belonged to that company. If 
they were not members of the organization I do not know that I ever saw one that I 
could say I knew was a member of the organization. And I cannot say I knew they 
were members of it. 

By Mr. Voorhees : 

Question. I understood you to say that you thought there was a disposition on the 
part of the republican press of the South to attribute to political causes all, or nearly 
all, of the crimes that are committed, whatever may be their origin ? 

Answer. I think there is too much of that tendency. 

Question. Is that not also true to a great extent of the republican press of the North, 
so far as your observation has extended ? 

Answer. I think so. I think those points have been strained, both North and South, 
beyond what the truth and the facts would justify. 

Question. If the Ku-Klux is purely a political organization for hostile purposes and 
practices to the members of the republican party, is it not singular that you, as a promi- 
nent and active leader of that party, holding office and employment under both State 
and Federal administrations, have never been visited or molested by them ? 

Answer. That is so ; for there is no man in the South who has exposed himself more 
to their malignity than I have. I feel that it is due to myself and to the people of my 
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State that I should make a statement of facts in that eonnnection, if yon will allow 
me to do so. 

Question. Go on and make whatever statements you please. 

Answer. I have given you my opinions of these things as founded upon hearsay, and 
what I have read in the papers, and from the investigation of the committee ; I have 
said that in many places I believed these organizations existed for political purposes, 
but when I eome to my personal experience and my own observation of things, then I 
am astonished, for if these organizations exist here exclusively for political purposes it 
is astonishing to me that they had not availed themselves of the many opportunities 
they have had to victimize me. I do not suppose the democracy have been more 
irritated by the addresses of any man in this country than of myself. I have in all my 
public appeals to the people in my district used every argument to induce the people 
to abandon the democracy and adopt the doetrines of republicanism. . 

Question. You are at this time a straight-out, earnest supporter of General Grant's 
administration ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, and I have been all the time. 

Question. And you have been employed on this special business by the Attorney 
General of the United States? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And you have found out but one case of political outrage by these Ku- 
Klux ? 

Answer. That is all I have ascertained from my investigation. I do not believe, and 
I cannot believe, that the maltreatment of Henry Lowther was owing to his politics ; 
I am constrained to attribute it to another cause. 

Question. In that connection, let me ask you in connection with this mass of hearsay- 
evidence that we have been flooded with here, whether you have ever heard of the ease 
of the young man in Clarke County, Illinois, who, within the last year, was assaulted 
in the woods in open day by three undisguised men, and robbed, stripped, and cas- 
trated, and that the parties were never arrested or punished ? 

Answer. I do not think I ever heard of that case. 

Question. Have you ever heard of the circumstances of the rape and murder of two 
little girls in Indianapolis whose bodies were found mutilated and outraged in the canal, 
within the last two years, and for which no arrests, or convictions, or punishments 
ever took place ? 

Answer. I do not remember that case. I know that I have read in the papers ac- 
counts of a great many outrages that have taken place in the North similar to those 
that have occurred here. 

Question. Have you heard of the circumstances of the rape and murder of a Miss 
Pardonner, at Attiea, Indiana, within the last four months, and that the grand jury of 
the county in which it took place have since met and adjourned without discovering 
the criminal or criminals, and without finding any indietment for the double and hor- 
rible offense ? 

Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. Have you heard of the hanging of two men until they were dead on a 
bridge over Lost River, in Orange County, Indiana, at night, by a erowd, within the 
last ^en months, and for which no arrests were ever made or punishment inflicted ? 

Answer. I do not remember such a case. I read of a great many of these things in 
the papers that pass out of my memory. No doubt I have read of instances of that 
kind, for I read the papers, i>erhaps, as extensively as any one in this country. 

Question. Georgia has a population of about 1,200,000. Do you think she has a greater 
average of crimes at this time than other States of the Union of a similar population ? 
You are a man of reading and general information, and hence I ask for your opinion. 

Ansiver. No, sir. 

By Mr. Scofield : 
Question. Have you ever been molested yourself? 
Answer. No, sir; I have never been. 

Question. Are you not afraid you will be in consequence of the testimony you have 
given here to-day ? 
Answer. No, sir ; not in the least. 
Question. I should suppose you would be. 

Answer. I may be abused a little, but I do not apprehend that I shall be in any danger. 
I wish to state one thing in regard to that question of fear and intimidation. I want 
the committee to get at the real truth of this case, as I stated in my letter. 

Question. You do not think they will molest you on account of "the testimony you 
have given here? 

Ansiver. No, sir ; I do not fear anything of the kind. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Was it well known through the eountry here that you were the Tribune 
correspondent denouncing the Ashburn affair ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir. I think the paper came to Columbus, and I think the Columbus 
papers copied it. • 

Question. Was your name signed to it. or were your initials signed to it? 

Answer. No, sir ; I signed it as the presiding elder of the district. I received frdm 
Columbus one of those missives which they send out to republicans, addressed to me 
as presiding elder, warning me of danger. 

Question. Was that Ashburn ease not noised about all over the North and the country 
every where ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. v 

Question. Do you not know that it formed the staple of a vast number of congres- 
sional speeches on the republican side ? f 
Answer. I think the topic was frequently alluded to. 
Question. It was well known at the time ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. And that occurrence, in regard to which the chairman has examined you, 
took place three years and eight months ago ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir, something like that. I will state that I went to Columbus after I re- 
ceived this warning, to which I attached no value ; I carried it with me to the Chicago 
convention and showed it to parties there, and I left it there with the secretary of the 
convention. On my return during the canvass in the fall I was invited to speak again 
at Columbus, and I spoke there again to a large assemblage of people; I lodged there 
with the postmaster, and in the evening I went out and took tea in a friend's house at 
some distance from his residence ; and I went alone and unattended. I had a little 
flock there over which I presided, the pastor of the ehurch having become alarmed 
and having fled. During the next day, which was the Sabbath, 1 went around the 
suburbs visiting this little flock of mine. 

Question. You met with no injury whatever? 

Ansiver. I met with no injury at all ; not an insult, or an unkind word. 
Question. Was not Ashburn's ease made the subject of vigilant military inquiry by 
General Meade ? 

Answei\ Yes, sir; until he dropped it and released the prisoners. 
Question. Did he not arrest men all over the country under that charge ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; he arrested several parties in Columbus, and probably one or two 
in another county. I do not know about all over the country. 
Question. Did he not make arrests wherever any suspicion fell ? 
Jtnswer. He made a good many arrests ; I cannot answer so broadly as that. 
Question. Did not he arrest whoever he saw lit to arrest in this matter ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was a military commission organized to try those men ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. For how long a period did they pursue their investigation ? 

Answer. I cannot remember how long ; it began before we had a legislature elected 
and organized at the first eleetion under the constitution ; and as soon as the State was 
admitted under the reconstruction acts General Meade turned over the matter to the 
civil authorities, and then abandoned the investigation as* being no longer within his 
jurisdiction. 

Question. At the time that outrage was committed the State was under martial law ? 
Answer. It ^was under military rule. 

Question. Did they ever discover the murderer of Ashburn ? 
Ansiver. That I cannot say. 

Question. Did not General Meade make a report of his entire proceedings to the De- 
partment at Washington ? 
Answer. I never read his report. 
Question. Did he make one f 

Answer. I presume he did ; I never read it ; the investigation was not completed, and 
I should suppose he could eome to no conclusion until he did complete it. 

Question. A letter has been shown you which you wrote to Senator Scott; what was 
your object in writing that letter ? 

Answer. It was to get some republicans before the committee at Washington ; it was 
supposed there was an undue proportion of democrats who had been before that com- 
mittee ; it was reported to me that there were persons in that section of the community 
on the other side who should be permitted to make their statements also before the 
eommittee. 

Question. Was it intended that there should be political statements in the testimony 
before the committee ? 

Ansiver. It was intended that the true state of facts as they existed should be brought 
out, whether they had eonneetion with political matters or not ; that was my object in 
writing that letter. 

Question, Was your object in writing the letter to insist upon a fair and honest inves- 
tigation ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is not that your motive now ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and that is my instruction from the attorney general. 
Question. And you are acting upon those instructions? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And you consider that you are faithfully carrying those instructions into 
execution ? 
Ansiver. I am sworn to do so. 

Question. You have been asked in regard to these hands of disguised men. If I under- 
stood you correctly, you said that while they are local bands of lawless men, you did 
not believe there was any organization of those bands throughout the State of Geor- 
gia. 

Answer. I do not believe the organization is general — that is to say, that it stretches 
from county to eounty, or that there is a general head over it ; I see no evidence of 
that in Georgia. 

Question. I will ask you whether you have any means of knowing the political senti- 
ments of the parties who compose these bands ; I understood you to say that you did 
not know any one who belonged to it ? 

Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. Then is not your opinion of the political sentiments of those who compose 
those bands merely a matter of inference ? 

Answer. Only from what I have read in the papers and what I have heard from per- 
sons in different parts of the State, not from my own knowledge. 

Question. Have you derived any information to the- effect that these bands are. gotten 
up to protect illicit distillers of spirits ? 

Answer. I think it is very likely that in some places they are got up for that pur- 
pose. 

Question. Do you kuow whether the persons engaged in distilling spirits illicitly are 
confined to one political party ? 

Answer. I think not ; I think those of both parties participate in illicit distilling. 

Question. Do you not suppose that in proportion to their numbers in the State, as 
many of the one party as of the other are engaged in illicit distilling ? 

Answer. I cannot state. 

Question. Have you any reason to suppose that it is eonfined to one party ? 

Answer. I have not ; I have heard that in the upper part of the State both parties 
are engaged in it. The statement I made a little while ago, that I believed in some 
parties they are organized to proteet illicit distillers, is founde&upon the statement of 
Mr. Trotter, who was solicited to enter an organization of that sort for that purpose. 

Question. How many witnesses were before the United States grand jury here at this 
last term in regard to illicit distilling ? 

Answer. I do not know ; I have not had any cases of that kind before me. 

Question. Do you not know, or are you not informed, that in the State of Georgia 
there is a class of men who are anxious to procure the military interference of the 
United States with the internal affairs of this State? 

Answer. I do not think Iliave heard any one recently express a wish for that thing. 
I have heard it stated by several — and I think the remark has not been confined to one 
party, but has been made by democrats and republicans — that the State would be put 
under military rule. I have generally answered them by saying that I knew of no 
state of facts existing in any portion of Georgia to justify puttiDg the State under 
military rule until the courts had had a fair chance to deal with these cases. 

Question. Is there a class of men in your State, members of the minority here politi- 
cally, who are continually threatening the employment of military foree against their 
political opponents ? 

Ansiver. I do not remember now of any sueh threats made lately. 

Question. You have no information to that effect ? 

Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. Have the press upon the republican side never made sueh intimations ? 

Ansiver. I do not think I have ever seen any such threats in those papers. 

Question. Is it the habit of the republicans qf this State to stigmatize the democrats 
as rebels, at the present time, in speaking of them ? 

Answer. I do not think it is thp habit, but they do so occasionally. 

Question. Is it not considered a matter of reproach when it is done ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think it is offensive to a democrat to use that expression : I do 
not hear it often used. Well, I heard the demoerats themselves, when referring to the 
past, speak of themselves as rebels. 

Question. I am speaking of the present time. 

Ansiver. At the present time I do not think that word is used very much ; I do not 
hear it often. 

Question. But if used, it would be offensive ? 

Answer. It would be, if used by republicans in connection with politics ; and I think 
justly so. 
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Question. "Would you not consider it stigmatizing your opponents to speak of them in 
that way ? 

Answer. I would; and I do not use the term now. 

Question. You have spoken of an attempt to intimidate voters, and of the hanging 
of bones over a man's door, with the statement that they were the hones of confeder- 
ate dead. 

Answer. That was in the beginning of this matter. 

Question. That was the only use of bones in that way that you know of? 
Answer. I do not remember of ever hearing of their using them at any other time. 
Question. Were not those bones palpably the bones of a turtle ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; they told me so. 

Question. You say Mr. Holliday, when he came here, made his complaint before the 
grand jury ? 

Answer. I did not see him until after he had been before the grand jury. 
Question. You had examined him beforehand ? 
Answer. I had been to his county before. 

Question. Was he not in a condition of high mental excitement ? 
Answer. When I saw him the other day, or when I saw him at Jackson, do you 
mean ? 

Question. At any time, when he spoke on this subject ? 

Answer. I thought so ; he was very intensely excited, as I thought he should be. 
Question. Did he state to you the fact that he killed two men, whom he identified ? 
Answer. He spoke of having killed one man. 
Question. Did he identify that man ? 
Answer. He spoke of it as rumor. 

Question. Did he give the name of the person he killed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he gave the name of the man rex^orted to him as having been 
killed. 

Question. Was that man here in the court-house ? 
Answer. I do not know. 

Question. Do you not know that he was here in Atlanta since that time ? 
Answer. I do not. 

Question. Do you not know that Mr. Holliday was informed that he was mistaken in 
the matter ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. How many jnen were brought here under his complaint ? 

Answer. I do not know ; I did not see the names. 

Question. Do you recollect about the number ? 

Answer. I think he told me eight or ten. 

Question. Were they brought to this city in handcuffs ? 

Answer. I do not know; I think the marshals generally handcuff their prisoners 
when they bring them here ; they do when they bring men up for illicit distilling. A 
man here told me that he himself was brought here in handcuffs, but ho had nothing 
to do with it, and was detained as a witness. I have heard of their being handcuffed, 
but I never saw any. 

Question. Is it the usual practice to handcuff illicit distillers when they are 
arrested ? 

Answer. That may be the practice of the marshals in this State. Our officers, when 
„they arrest persons for offenses against the State laws, sometimes handcuff them, and 
sometimes not. 

Question. Do they do so in cases of misdemeanor ? 

Answer. Well, the negro whom I saw, that was tried and acquitted for cutting a 
white man, was chained, and tied to a wagon and carried to jail. 
Question. He was acquitted ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What was the character of the jury that acquitted him ? 
Answer. The constitution requires that jurors shall be drawn by the judge of the 
court, and shall be selected from intelligent and upright citizens of the State. 
Question. Were they all white men on that jury ? 

Answer. I think they were ; we have had no negroes in the jury-box where I have 
been. 

Question. Who defended him ? 

Answer. I think a couple of lawyers from my town. I think the district attorney 
for my court defended this man in the superior court. 

Question. Do you know what political party those gentlemen belonged to ? 

Answer. I have never heard Mr. Whittaker express himself; I do not think he is a 
republican, and yet I have never heard him say to what party he belonged. 

Question. How about the other gentleman who defended the negro ? 

Answer. I do not now remember who the other counsel was. 

Question. Were they men of eminence and ability ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir ; Mr. Whittaker is a man of very good ability ; lie is a young law- 
yer ; a promising lawyer ; and is a good district attorney. 

Question. You have been asked in regard to the public press of this State. Can you 
produce an article by a democratic paper in this State encouraging the commission of 
any of these outrages ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I have never seen any that came out in direct terms and encouraged 
them. 

Question. You say you are a general reader of the newspapers of the day t 
Answer. I read them, I reckon, as much as any person of my position. 
Question. And you keep yourself posted in regard to th<5 condition of the affairs of the 
day ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you not read in the democratic papers of this State denunciations of 
these crimes, and expressions of a desire to see them suppressed ? 

Answer. I do not now remember an instance. I will not say that there has not been 
one, or that I have not read it ; but I cannot, at present, call to mind an instance in 
point. 

Question. Can you call to mind an instance of the kind in the other papers? 

Answer. No, sir ; I can only say that the other papers have discountenanced and 
denounced them as outrages. 

Question. Do you mean to say that the democratic papers have not denounced and 
discountenanced these outrages ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I do not say that none of them have done so. I only say that lean- 
not just at this time remember an instance of the kind. I will state very confidently 
that I do not think they have denounced them as much as they ought to have done. 

Question. Can you at this time state an instance where a republican paper has point- 
edly denounced them ? 

Answer. I cannot remember a particular instance ; but I know it to be the fact gen- 
erally that they do denounce them. 

Question. Do you consider that they denounce them more than the other papers do ? 

Answer Yes, sir ; but the particular remarks they made I do not now remember ; I 
know it has been done, and that it is their habit to do so, and I do not think it is the 
habit of the democratic papers to do so. 

Question. Yon have been asked about the intimidation of voters at elections. I under- 
stood you to say that there would be general representations made that if parties voted 
the republican ticket evil results would follow from it. 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That has been the style of argument adopted to keep them from voting ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. But I added that in some instances they would be told — I am 
speaking now in reference to the presidential election more particularly — that there 
were probable threats of discharge from service ; so the voters would tell me. I never 
heard any one intimidated at all in that way. The only attempt at anything of that 
kind that I know of personally was the attack made upon me under the circumstances 
I have already narrated. 

Question. Were there any associations through your State known as Union Leagues ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were they very general among the colored people ? 
Ansiver. I think that at one time they were pretty general. 
Question. Did that organization extend throughout the entire State? 
Answer. I think so. 

Question. Were there any local county organizations ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they merge themselves into a central organization? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; a grand lodge, or a grand council, of the State. 
Question. Was that Union League an oath-bound society ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. None were admitted to its conferences but those who were republicans ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did that Union League embrace the male colored population of the State 
generally ? 

Answer. Only a portion of it ; I do not think it embraced a majority of the colored 
population. » 

Question. Did not the negro population chiefly compose that organization so far as 
numbers were concerned ? 

Answer. I think that at first it began with the whites; and then they extended it to 
the blacks, and took them in. I think the first organization was in the upper part of 
the State, almost exclusively among the whites, though I am not certain about that 
fact. 

Question. Did not the preponderance of numbers soon become in favor of the negroes ? 
Ansiver. I think so, because there were more negroes than whites that participated 
in reconstruction. 
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Question. Is there not in this State a vast preponderance of negro republicans over 
white republicans ? 

Answer. In my part of the State I believe only thirty-one whites voted for mo at the • 
time I was elected a member of the legislature. 
Question. How many blacks voted for you ? 
Answer. Some 1,600 or more. 
Question. What was your majority ? 
Ansiver. It was four hundred and something. 

Question. Have you ever been aware of any intimidation of colored people towards 
eaeh other ? 

Answer. No, sir I never knew of any interference by them. I cannot say I have 
heard of that here in Georgia, but I have read of it in North Carolina, as developed by 
the investigation of the committee. 

Question. You have heard of such intimidations by the eolorcd people as you have 
heard of these Ku-Klux outrages ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was the information to the effect that the negro political organizations 
intimidated their fellows from voting contrary to their wishes ? 

Ansiver. I inferred that from the few cases mentioued iu the book I have referred to ; 
but I have never heard of anything of the kind in Georgia. They may use their influ- 
ence; 'I do not know but what they may use words indicating wounded feeling, or 
something like that, with one another, ibr they are a very sensitive people. But I 
have no information upon that point at all. I do not say but what there have been 
sueh eases, but they have not eome within my knowledge, and I have not heard of 
them. 

By Mr. Voorhees: 

Question. Do you think a northern man would incur any risk of danger to himself 
or to his property by moving to any part of Georgia, at this time, if he became a law- 
abiding eitizen, and endeavored to make a living by honest means ? 

Ansiver. I do not believe he would incur any danger, and I believe the people would 
be very willing to aeeept him anywhere. 

Question. Is it not the general desire of the people of Georgia, so far as you know, to 
encourage the immigration of industrious and law-abiding peorde into their midst? 

Ansiver. I think it is. 

Question. Without regard to their political opinions ? 

Answer. I do not think they regard their political opinions so mueh in that respect. 
I do not think they eare so much about their political opinions when they come in for 
the purpose of merchandising or farming. I think it irritates them very much when 
they engage in polities, openly and actively, as a general thing. 

Question. What is the general feeling of the people in regard to the removal of disa- 
bilities, so far as you know ? 

Answer. I think the most of the people desire a removal of political disabilities.' 

Question. I will ask you, as mueh for information as anything else, beeause you bear 
that relation to the administration which entitles your opinions to consideration, what 
is your opinion as to the effeet of a general measure of amnesty ? 

Answer. I do not know that it would produce any effect, at this time, to change the 
state of feeling. I do not know that it would tend to make the state of feeling 
toward the Government better than it is. I do not mean to say that there is a hostile 
feeling toward the Federal Government on the part of any one, or any number of 
individuals. 

Question. Do you mean that the time has gone by when sueh a measure would have 
any great importance? 

Answer. I took the position myself in the very first address I delivered in our con- 
stitutional convention, that, while I supported the reconstruction measures, I regarded 
it as a great blunder to disqualify any man from voting. I think it has been the occa- 
sion of more bitterness in polities than anything else. I think if the ballot had been 
left within the reach of all wc would have had an easier path to reconstruction, and 
would have eseaped very many troubles which we have had. Therefore, I have been 
a eonstant friend of universal amnesty. 

Question. Do you, at this time, regard the condition of Georgia, generally speaking, 
as one of prosperity, and of hopefulness for the future ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. There is a general exhibition of industry throughout the State ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Towns are being built up, &e. t 

Answer. Yes, sir j some of them are improving more rapidly, I think, than they did 
before the war. 

Question. Has not Atlanta been of almost unexampled growth since the war ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, amazing. I have wondered at its remarkable growth. 
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Question. Is it not the general disposition of your people to engage in the pursuits of 
peace and industry, and to build up the State, and promote their own fortunes ? 

Answer. That is the great object wherever I have been and have had any intercourse 
with the people. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. I understand you to say that you think the prosperity of this State is 
greater now than it was before the war ? 

Answer. I spoke of some towns that were growing up more rapidly, I thought, than 
before the war. I did not speak of it so generally as your question would indicate. 

Question. The tendency is in that direction ? 

Answei'. Yes, sir ; and we have some villages where I think the improvement has 
been very marked and decided. ♦ 
Question. It has been so for two or three years ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; for the last two years especially. 

Question. I understood you to say that you entertained the opinion that it was un- 
wise, at least, if not wrong, for the Government to havo punished any of the leading 
and prominent rebels ? 

Ansiver. It was my conviction from the outset that it was a great blunder ; and the 
more I have looked at it and reflected upon it, the more I am convinced of it. I know 
it was the cause of the deepest hostility of feeling amongst the people. I think it w r as 
the greatest blunder Congress made in the reconstruction acts to disfranchise and dis- 
qualify from holding office any class of people. 

Question. Do you think it would have been a better policy to have placed the affairs 
of the government of this State in the hands of those men who were the leaders of 
the rebellion i 

Answer. I think it would have been better to have placed the ballot in the hands of 
all, and then to have allowed the people to elect whom they pleased. 

Question. Do you think it would have been better to* have put the government of the 
State into the hands of those leaders who took the State into the rebellion than into 
the hands of those men who professed to be friends of the Government? 

Answer. No, sir; but I do not see any connection between that thought and the idea 
which I expressed. 

Question. I am merely asking your opinion. 

Answer. No, sir ; I have always opposed that. I wanted the government to go into 
the hands of the men who were devoted to the interests of the Government. 

Question. Do you not suppose that if the course you have indicated had been taken, 
if every man had been allowed to vote, and any man to be elected who could get a 
majority or a plurality of votes, the government of the State w^ould have substan- 
tially gone back into the same hands that held it at the outbreak of the rebellion ? 

Answer. When I look at the result of our elections for the last year or two, I think 
that is very likely; but then I am convinced that there have been other causes that 
have operated to produce those results here. It is possible such might have been the 
result ; but there has been, in this State, a majority of republicans, and, in my opinion, 
had a proper course been adopted, the State would have held its own at this time as 
a republican State. 

Question. Under what was called the Johnson administration, was not the govern- 
ment of the State practically under the control of the same men who carried it into 
the rebellion in 1861 ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I think so ; it was practically under their control. 

Question. Does that not bring the matter back to my first question, whether, every- 
thing considered, it was better that the government of the State should be in their 
hands, or that it should be put into the hands of men who were the friends of the Gov- 
ernment ? 

Answer. It is better it should be put into the hands of the friends of the Government. 
I think I have not said anything that would make an opposite impression. 

Question. You have been asked with reference to the trial, before a commission or- 
ganized by General Meade, of the murderers of Mr. Ashburn. I understood you to say 
that that commission dissolved before it had completed its labors, or had come to any 
result ; that it was dissolved by the organization of civil government here ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were the men under arrest turned over to the civil government to be dealt 
with? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Has there been any trial or investigation in any solitary instance of any of 
the men who were charged with that murder ? 

Answer. If there has been, I have never heard of it. • 

Question. Why did the attorney general, Mr. Akerman, retain you to procure testi- 
mony and bring it here to the district attorney ? 

Answer. Because in his judgment, as expressed in my instructions from him, there 

29 a 
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are many weak and timid persons who either do not know how to get their own cases 
before the courts, or who are afraid to make the effort ; therefore, it was deemed proper 
to seiect some persons who would not be afraid to go into any locality and hunt them 
up and place in their hands the means of getting their cases before the courts, or of 
getting the facts from them. 

Question. Are there any laws in the State of Georgia against taking men from their 
houses and maltreating them, and mutilating them ; against whipping them ; against 
taking women out and throwing them upon the ground and compelling them to expose 
their nakedness ? 

Answer. O, yes, sir ; that is all against the laws of the State. 

Question. Is there any law against taking them out and holding them down on the 
ground, with one man standing upon their head and another upon their feet, and beat- 
ing them while in that condition ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; we have laws against all such things. 

Question. Why was it necessary to employ persons to search out those cases, and 
bring them here before the Federal grand jury ? Why not have left them to the State 
tribunals in the several localities? 

Answer. I suppose it was because the parties were afraid to bring those matters to 
the attention of the authorities in their counties. I am informed that is the case in 
some counties. 

Question. Now, I desire to ask you, and I want you to consider the responsibility o± 

your answer 

Answer. I should do that, go where I may. 

Question. Are you not satisfied that in the vast majority of these eases it would be 
utterly impossible to procure a proper administration of justice in the localities where 
these offenses are shown to have been committed ? 

Answer. You ask mo about a fact ; I do not know anything about it. 

Question. I asked you if that was your opinion. 

Answer. I could not form an * opinion only upon the representations those parties 
make to me. Taking those representations as correct I think that is the case to a 
great extent. But I do say, as I have before asserted, that so far as my knowledge is 
concerned of the facts within my section of the State, any of these parties- could go 
before the courts of the State and have their trial. 

Question. I understand you to say that in your part of the State there are none of 
these organized bands of men going about and committing outrages ? 

Answer. Well, I have stated that since I have been here I have heard, through the 
district attorney, that there have been some whippings recently in one of their coun- 
ties. Those cases come within the jurisdiction of my court ; and I believe there is not 
a case of that sort in my county but what the parties can go into my court and obtain 
justice. The democratic lawyers will take their cases and advocate them, and tho jury 
will give a verdict of guilty against the parties, if the evidence is sufficient to justify 
such a verdict. 

Question. That has not yet been done ? 

Answer. There has been no such case before me. I think my court is the very place 
for those persons to come to. If they will come into my court I am perfectly satisfied, 
from the state of feeling existing in Heard County, and the trials that have already 
taken place, that they can obtain justice from a jury of that county. 

Question. I hope that will prove to be the case. 

Answer. I judge so from the facts. 

By Mr. Voorhees : 

Question. Do you know any class of men, or any political party in the State of 
Georgia, who would, in your opinion, if they could, restore the institution of slavery ? 
Answer. I do not, and I don't believe there is any. 

Question. So far as four knowledge extends, is the general feeling of the white people 
of Georgia kind or unkind to tho negroes in their midst ? 

Answer. It is as kind now as I ever knew it in my life. They are very kind now, 
more so, I think, than they were just after the war, for then they were irritated. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Do you mean to say that is the case all over tho State? 
Answer. As far as my knowledge extends ) that is all I can say. 

By Mr. Lansesg : 

Question. Do you know any class of men who would claim from a democratic national 
administration, if one should be elected, compensation for their emancipated slaves ? 
Answer. I have* never heard any one express any expectation of such a thing. 
Question. Do you believe there is such a class of men in Georgia ? • 
Answer. As would demand it ? 

Question. Who would claim remuneration for their emancipated slaves. 
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Answer, I could not possibly express a belief about a thing I have never beard of. 
Question. You have never beard tbe subject discussed? 
Answer. No, sir, never. 

Question* What is your oj>inion on tbe subject? 

Answer. I do not think any such class exists here ; I cannot tell you, because the 
question has never been discussed before me. It is a bare possibility that there may 
be some who would look for such a thing. 

By Mr. Voorhees : 

Question. Do you know anybody in the republican party who would ask for some- 
thing that did not belong to him ? 
Answer. I do not. 



[See page 433.] 

La Grange, Georgia, October 30, 1871. 
Sir : I send yon, as requested, my article to the New York Tribune in relation to the 
Ashbnrn murder ; also the tabular analysis of election returns of the presidential elec- 
tion, 1868, prepared by me for the republican executive committee, to which I referred 
in my testimony before your committee. 
Respectfully, 

J. H. CALDWELL. 

Hon. Horace Mayxard, 

Chairman, $c. 



ASSASSINATION OF THE HON. G. W. ASHBURN IN COLUMBUS, GEORGIA. 

To the Editor of The Tribune. 

Sir : As presiding elder of the La Grange district, Georgia Mission Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, I came to this place last Friday to hold my quarterly 
meeting. 0>n Saturday, the 29th instant, 1 attended a mass republican meeting in the 
court-house square. The meeting was largely attended, addressed by several speakers, 
and conducted in an admirable spirit. Last night I was present at Temperance Hall 
and heard the Rev. H. M. Turner (a colored delegate to the late convention) speak. 
Mr. Ashburn eame in while he was speaking, sat quietly till the close, and then left. It 
was about 2 o'clock the same uight when a messenger called at the house where I was 
lodging, and announced that Mr. Ashburn had been murdered in his room. I have 
spent the whole day in trying to gather up all the particulars of tbis atrocious murder. 
The following facts were stated to me by a Union man who was on the jury of inquest: 

Between 12 and 1 o'clock last night a crowd of persons, estimated at from thirty to 
forty in number, went to the house where Mr. Ashburn lodged, surrounded the build- 
ing, broke open the rear and front doors, and murdered him in his room. He received 
three fatal shots, one in the head between tho eyes, one just below and to the 
rear of the hip, and another one in the mouth, which ranged upward. His 
clothing had from ten to fourteen bullet-holes in them. Five persons entered 
his room and did the murderous deed ; the rest were in other parts of tho 
house and yard. The crowd remained from ten to fifteen minutes, during 
which time no policeman made his appearancs. As the murderous crew were dis- 
persing, however, some policemen made their appearance on the opposite side of the 
street. They could give no account of the affair when examined. This deed was per- 
petrated on one of the principal streets, in the most public part of the city, and not 

far from the house. All the assassins wore masks, and were well-dressed, 

showing that they were of the " better class " of the citizens of Columbus. They are 
evidently members of the new secret political order called the " Ku-Klux Klan." This 
" Klan " seems to have organized here within the last week or two. It is now about a 
month since the first notice appeared in the papers of its existence in Tennessee. 
Within the last week these cabalistic letters and signs have been marked on the doors 
and walls throughout the city. Placards have been posted up at the doors of Union 
men, containing their mystic letters and signs, with skulls, coffins, skeletons, cross- 
bones, deadly weapons, and written sentences breathing out most terrible threatemngs 
against them. They were warned that their time was short ; that their days were 
numbered ; that they must prepare for sudden and awful death. They were reminded 
that the time had come when the blood of the confederate dead would be required at 
their hands : that the spirits of the slain were swarming through the atmosphere, 
and calling lor vengeance. Secret assassinations were hinted at in various ways. No 
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less than three of these mysterious placards were hung up at the door of the assessor 
of internal revenue, Mr. Joseph Webster. On one of them ho was warned to prepare 
for sudden death. One of them contained a coffin, with Asbburn's name written near 
it, and the picture of a skeleton lying in it. Among other things a bundle of bones 
was hung up at Mr. Webster's door. Several Union men had received anonymous mis- 
sives warning them that they must prepare to die. For several days before the horrible 
tragedy one of the city papers. The Columbus Sun, had contained a number of notices 
of the " K. K. K." and predicted some sudden and dreadful event. On March 24 that 
paper contained no less than three different accounts of the " Klan." The first was an 
account of its origin and design, and was copied from The Nashville Banner. It justi- 
fies the organization, and plainly shows the design to be to resist what it calls " Radi- 
calism in Tennessee," and opposed to an organized system of public law — a systematic, 
organized secret force. The second article is a leading editorial. The editor justines 
the organization and says that it is " large and powerful, and conducted upon sueh a 
system as to defy detection." In the third article he speaks of it as " startling devel- 
opments/ 7 and says " something awful has come to town." After naming several prom- 
inent Union men, he says, "The Ku-KIux Klan has arrived*, and woe to the de- 
generate." "Something terrible floats on the breeze, and in the dim silences are 
heard solemn whispers, dire imprecations against the false ones who have proved 
recreant to their faith and country. Strange mocking anomalies now fill the air. 
Look out!" On the 27th, three days before Ashburn was assassinated, The Sun 
contained another article, headed "Mysterious and Awful Portents." Again, the 
editor gives notice to "radicals" and "scallawags" of some terrible ' doom, and 
adds the warning, " Let traitors beware ! " These are only a few of the man^ hints 
and vague warnings, mingled with threats of vengeance against traitors, (as he calls 
Union men,) which the editor of The Sun put forth time and again during the week 
preceding the assassination. How can an unprejudiced reader resist the conviction 
that he knew beforehand what was going to happen ? 

The speakers on Saturday, like The Tribuue of some days before, had treated the mys- 
terious Ku-Klux as a huge joke, as a mere scheme to frighten the ignorant and super- 
stitious blacks ('and whites too) in order either to control their votes at the election, 
or keep them away from the polls. The whole thing, with all its pretended mystery, 
was ridiculed. The bones hung up at Mr. Webster's door were discovered to be turtle's 
bones, and the blacks laughed heartily when the discovery was announced to them 
by one of the speakers. The miserable wretches who thus attempted to trifle with and 
make light of the bones of their slaughtered braves (for they pretended to bring up the 
bones of the confederate dead) were made a spectacle of contempt even in the eyes of 
negroes. The blacks were also amused at the suggestion that the spirits of the con- 
federate slain were called forth by the grim Ku-Klux to revenge themselves upon the 
white Union men of the South. But in the report of the proceedings of the meeting in 
The Sun of the following morning (29th inst.) there were vague hints that it was not 
all meant to scare people. The conclusion to which The Tribune of the 24th inst. came, 
that there is a " far more serious matter in it," is now verified beyond the shadow of a 
doubt. Had nothing else occurred, the editorials of The Sun and other democratic 
papers in Georgia are enough to show that mischief of some sort was meant by this 
mysterious Klan. 

The sudden, horrible, cowardly, and brutal murder of Colonel Ashburn, by this infa- 
mous band, shows that their purpose is murder. They are bent upon midnight assas- 
sinations of the darkest, bloodiest, and most diabolical character. Union men all over 
the city now feel that their lives are every moment in danger. They do not know at 
what hour of the night they may be massacred in their beds. Think of from thirty 
to forty armed assassins breaking in after midnight to murder one helpless man ! It is 
enough to make the stoutest heart quail. Yet the papers taunt the Union men with 
fear and cowardice. The Union men could stand it better than their poor wives and 
little ones. Their very hearts are chilled with horror, and they are suffering an agony 
of dread which no words can express. 

Tuesday morning, April 1. — The above was written at the house of a devoted Union 
man, a minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church. His wife was weeping nearly all 
day, and she spent a sleepless night. The Rev. Mr. P. has been in the city since last 
October. He withdrew from the Methodist Episcopal Church South more than two 
years ago, and united with our Methodist Episcopal Church, and is stationed here as a 
missionary of that church. After his arrival ho was met by one of the pastors of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, in this city, who, for no other cause, told him to 
his face that he regarded him (the Rev. Mr. P.) as his enemy. Last night a number of 
colored men, alarmed for the safety of all loyal white men, were armed, and kept watch 
around his premises. This Christian family, in this Christian city, was guarded by 
negroes to protect their lives against midnight assassins. Are we repeating the days of 
the French revolution ? Whither are we drifting, that peaceable, quiet, God-fearing 
men cannot enjoy or express an opinion of their own without danger of persecution 
and personal violence ? Read the account (in this morning's Sun) of the assassination. 
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See how prejudiced, how partial, how full of hatred to the murdered man it is. It 
iu vents a pure, malicious fiction, an altercation between Turner and Ashburn, at Temper- 
ance Hall, on Monday night, at the close of Turner's speech. I was present during 
the whole time, heard every word that was said, and no disagreement took place; not 
a word was spoken amiss by cither Turner or Ashburn. This is just like the rumors 
that were put afloat yesterday. One was that the Federal soldiers had killed Ashburn, 
and another that his own " radical " clique had done it. Iliad spent several days in 
intimate conversation with the Union men of the city, and know that they were all 
on the kindest terms with Ashburn. Later in the day, they had it that the negroes 
had killed him. All this is to cover up and confuse the whole affair, just as they did 
in the New Orleans, Memphis, and Mobile riots. But every one in Columbus knows 
fur what purpose these vile insinuations are put out. See how The Sun abuses and 
traduces the character of poor Ashburn, even while his mangled corpse lies before the 
very eyes of the editor. Ye people of America, do ye not understand all this ? 

Do you not see. that in this same spirit the opposition of the democratic press of the 
South is continually abusing, traducing, and slandering all Union men, and endeavor- 
ing to silence, if they cannot drive out of the country, every man who is an active pro- 
moter of reconstruction ? Look at the scandalous, abusive, and scurrilous article which 
appeared in the New York World, iu its special correspondence from Atlanta, dated 
March 18, in which it deliberately slanders more than half the members of the late con- 
vention. Where is our civilization ? It is impossible to describe the miseries which 
the despise.d, slandered, persecuted, Union men of the South have to endure. I have 
sometimes heard them cry out in an agony bordering on despair, "How long, O Lord, 
how long!-'' 

As for Colonel Ashburn, he falls a martyr to liberty— a martyr to Southern loyalty. 
He was one among the very few men in Georgia who openly resisted the secession 
mania all through the w r ar. He avowed his loyalty to the Federal Union, and fought 
to maintain it. For this he was most cordially detested by all the Southern braves, (?) 
who only showed their courage by pens that were dipped in galL This was the head 
and front of his offending. After the war he returned home the ardent friend and 
supporter of reconstruction in its various phases, as they successively appeared, until 
their culmination in the calling of the late constitutional convention, of which he was 
a member from the county of Muscogee. He was distinguished more for his patriotism 
than for learning, eloquence, or intellectual greatness ; but he was known throughout 
the Union as an uncompromising republican. He had his faults, like other men ; was 
sometimes harsh, and advocated, extreme measures, and did not always temper his 
views and measures with prudence. But in the convention he seemed to soften down 
very much ; spoke of his opponents in terms of kindness, and advocated the most liberal 
and generous policy toward the enemies of reconstruction. For a time it seemed that 
his course would soften the temper of his political enemies; and while in the conven- 
tion one of them came in at a time when he was makiug a speech in favor of enfran- 
chising all the whites, and, expressing surprise at his liberal ideas, complimented him 
highly. But this very mildness seemed to react and stimulate the hatred of his foes, 
who were determined on opposing any constitution the convention might frame. They 
seemed to be enraged because there were not features in the constitution which would 
enable them to defeat it- He returned to Columbus some two weeks ago, and contin- 
ued to act in the same subdued and conciliatory spirit to the moment of his death. Ho 
had done nothing to provoke the murderous revenge of his enemies. They murdered 
him purely for his political opinions and his active support of reconstruction. They 
had no other reason to hate him. As he lived a patriot, he died like a, hero. He hail 
a pistol in his hand when assailed, but seeing that he was overpowered and would 
certainly be killed, refused to shed any blood ; but he boldly confronted his assailants, 
and received his fatal wonnd in front. Heroic man! Yet some of the papers have had 
the meanness, in the face of this dauntlessuess, to brand him with cowardice. One of 
the assassins had the indescribable baseness to slip up behind and shoot him from the 
rear. Another, after he had fallen, and was dead or dying, stooped down and, under 
a table, shot him in the foot. 

This terrible deed should convince the people of this nation that the lives of Union 
.men ure not yet secure in Georgia. There cannot be a doubt now that there is an 
extensive organization of bad men, supporters of the " lost cause," who are sworn to 
gratify their revengeful hatred by midnight assassiuations. This mysterious Klan is 
applauded by the papers ; their vague hints of terrible deeds are copied and commented 
on without a word of censure, but with evident approval and encouragement. The 
?n famous character of the Ku-Klux Klan should be known, and the American people 
should lose no time in seeking its suppression. 
Truly vours, 

X. Y. Z. 

Columbus. April 1, 1S63. 
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Rooms Executive Committee, 
Union Republican Party of Georgia, 

Atlanta, Georgia, November 19, 1368. 
Hon. W. E. Chandler, Secretary of tlie National Republican Executive Committee : 

Dear Sir : I have made out a eomplete tabular analysis of the official returns of 
the presidential election in Georgia, which I herewith forward to you. The oue hun- 
dred and thirty-two counties are divided into twelve sections, of eleven counties to 
each section. The counties are not taken promiscuously, as appears to be the case at 
the first glance at the tables, but are tabulated according to a certain order — the vote 
for General Grant being made the basis of classification, and the sections run in order, 
from the lowest to the highest vote cast for him, beginning, as you see, from the first 
table with the eleven counties that gave him nothing. These figures have been ques- 
tioned very closely in every point of view, and their uniform testimony is the same. 
Figures do not lie when properly interrogated, and these tell their own tale of the 
fraud, violence, and terrorism by which Georgia, with a clear majority of at least 
twenty thousand republican voters, has been managed in such a way as to give a dem- 
ocratic majority of more than 46,000! 

These different sections are arranged into three different groups, each comprising 
forty-four counties — just one-third of the whole number in the State. Questioned in 
this way, they still tell their story of outrage and wrong, which numerous letters from 
all parts of the State confirm. 

1. The first section of eleven counties contains 7,823 registered voters, with a white 
majority of only 705. They polled in April last, at the election for governor, 4,891 ; on 
3d November, for President, 4,116. Gordon's majority over Bullock was 919, and Sey- 
mour's over Grant 4,116 — the whole of the vote polled in November. 

Is it not strange that in these eleven counties, with 3,559 colored voters, there was 
not one man, white or colored, to cast a vote for General Grant i It does not appear 
that a single colored man voted in this whole section. The vote in November was less 
by 775 than in April. 

2. The second table contains 10,727 registered voters— the colored majority being 
853. They polled in April, 8,118, and in November, 5,584 — 2,534 less than in April. 
They gave Grant only 87 votes ! Three of the counties (Camden, Columbia, and Ran- 
dolph) gave him only one vote each; and one (Chattahoochee) gave liim only three! 
The result here is the more remarkable, as Columbia gave Bullock 1,222 votes. It does 
not appear that colored persons were allowed to vote in any of these counties. Just 
think ! Here are (in sections 1 and 2) twenty-two counties which gave Grant only 87 
votes, which gave to Bullock nearly three thousand. 

3. The whole number registered in the 3d section is 13,222. The colored have a 
majority of 694. These counties polled, in April, 9,417, and in November, 6,637. Gor- 
don's majority was 2,345, and Seymour's 6,139! Grant got only 498 votes ! 

Here, then, are thirty-three counties with a voting population of 31,772, and a eolored 
majority of 842, and yet these counties only gave Grant 575 votes. Can any one explain 
these figures so as to show that colored men were allowed freely to exercise their right 
to vote! 

4. The fourth section has a total registration of 11,343, and a eolored majority of 863. 
They polled 8,824 in April, and only 7,177 in November. Bullock's majority was 1,748, 
and Seymour's 5,029 ! Grant got 1,094. 

These four tables make up the first group of forty-four counties. Let us sean their 
aggregates. The whole registration is 43,105 — the eolored majority 1,615. They polled 
in April 30..750, and in November only 23,506. Gordon's majority was only 2,196, while 
Seymour's, with 7,244 less polled than in April, has a majority of 20,188! Grant got 
only 1,659 in the whole group of forty-four counties ! 

These figures plainly show where the terrorism prevailed to the greatest extent. 
This group embraces Columbia, where, with 1,854 eolored voters, Grant got only one 
vote. It includes Mitchell, where the Camilla riot occurred, and Stewart, where Dr. 
Blount, a staunch republican, was driven from his home. These figures teach that few 
colored men throughout this group of counties were allowed to vote. 

5. The fifth section embraces 14,344 registered voters, with a white majority of 1,926. 
They polled in April, 11,390, and in November, 9,635. Bullock's majority was 194, and 
Seymour's 5,893. Notwithstanding the poll was less by 1,655 than it was in April, there 
was a democratic gain of 5,699. Still these eleven counties did more for Grant than 
all the forty-four preceding — they gave him 1,871 votes. The large white majority in 
this section accounts for it". There were more white republicans in these counties, and 
they not only voted themselves, but they gave moral support to the blacks in their 
attempt to vote. 

6. The sixth table contains 16,070 registered voters, with a white majority of 1,760. 
They polled in April, 12,517, and in November, 10,735. Gordon's majority was only 275, 
while Seymour's amounted to 5,267, with a smaller poll by 1,782 than in April. But 
these counties added nearly fifty per cent, to Grant's vote over the preceding section. 
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This shows that the causes which began to operate in the preceding section became 
more successful in this. Grant got 2,734. 

7. The whole registration of this table is 13,570, with a white majority of 7,106. 
They polled in April, 10,157, and in November, 10,783 — a number nearly equal to the 
white vote. Gordon's majority was 1,805, and Seymour's 3,543. They gave Grant 
3,620. Why did this eleven give Grant more than half as many as he got in the pre- 
ceding sixty-six counties? Most of these counties are in the " White Belt" — only one 
of them having a colored majority. The white republicans were firmer and bolder, 
and the blacks less intimidated. 

8. The eighth section has a registered vote of 14,148, and a white majority of 4,966. 
These counties polled in April, 10,532, and in November, 11,832. Notwithstanding the 
large majority of white voters, Gordon's majority was only 266, while Seymour's was 
proportionately less than in some of the earlier divisions where there were colored ma- 
jorities. His majority was 3,062— General Grant got 4,385 votes. 

This completes the second group of forty- four counties, and the following are the 
aggregate results : Registration, 57,098 ; white majority, 15,792. Polled in April, 44,596 ; 
in November, 42,985— less than in April, by 1,611. Gordon's majority was 2,452, and 
Seymour's, 17,765. It is evident that the white republicans throughout this group 
had a desperate struggle j but they met the enemy manfully, and gave him the best 
right they could. In most of the counties the white element predominates. But in 
some of them there are large colored majorities. They were in those sections, however, 
where they were not allowed to vote, to any large extent. This accounts for the largo 
majority for Seymour in this group. Such, at any rate, is the undeniable testimony of 
the figures. How can they be explained upon any other hypothesis ? How is it that 
Seymour's majority diminishes proportionally wherever there are large white majorities 
in any of the foregoing sections ? 

The theory which these figures support is, that from some cause, or by some means, 
the colored people did not vote. The question to be answered now by any one who 
denies coercion is, wky'the colored vote is not developed in this group as it is in the 
following one. 

9. The registration for this section is 20,217; the white majority, 4,361; polled in 
April, 16,230, and in November, 17,824. Gordon's majority was only 348, and Seymour's 
4,052. Grant got 8,766 votes. 

10. The tenth table gives 23,108 voters, with a colored majority of 3,224. Polled in 
April 19,907, and in November 21,028. Bullock's majority was 3,005, and Seymour's 
2,054. Grant received 9,487 votes. This range of counties appears to have had more 
fairness in the election than any of the preceding. But there was a great falling off 
from the large republican majority in April. The various causes which operated to 
deter freedmen from voting, still operated, but with diminished force. It is manifest 
that the white republicans exerted more influence, and displayed more firmness and 
boldness than in any of the foregoing divisions. 

11. This section has 28,113 voters, with a colored majority of 10,215. They polled 
24,195 in April, and 27,348 in November. Bullock's majority was 5,657. Grant's 700 — 
the only section that gave him a majority. But how far below Bullock's! The causes 
enumerated in section 10 were at work here with increased vigor and success. Lead- 
ing white republicans were more numerous, and they strengthened and encouraged the 
colored men in their efforts to vote. 

12. This last table of the series contains several counties which were either omitted 
in their proper places or. returns from them came in after the tables were commenced. 
One of them (Towns) still remains blank. The whole number of voters 29,002. Col- 
ored majority 1,796. Polled in April 24,457 — in November 26,723. Bullock's majority 
2,489. Seymour's 2,883. Perhaps colored men who fled from the polls in Savannah 
when the disturbance occurred would have overcome this majority of Seymour had 
they remained and voted. 

This completes the third and last group of forty-four counties. The summing up is 
as follows : 

Registered voters- 100,440 ; colored majority, 10,874 ; polled in April 83,604 — in 
November 92,923 ; Bullock's majority 10,986 ; Seymour's 8,289. The eutire vote for 
General Grant in this group is 42,317 — about three-fourths of his entire vote in the 
State. All the larger cities and most of the* populous counties where there are large 
colored majorities are in this group. There are many leading white republicans who 
have exerted their influence and given moral support to the humbler class of voters. 

But notwithstanding all this, there was a democratic gain of 19,275. This resulted 
from rejected colored voters for non-payment of taxes, and other party manipulations 
of the democrats. This group embraces Chatham County, where the vote for Gordon 
was only 2,782, and that for Seymour 4,643, and yet the vote for Grant was 2,316, and it 
is said several thousand blacks left the polls without voting after the difficulty com- 
menced. How Seymour could have got so largo a majority is a mystery to all but the 
managers. 
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GRAND RESULT. 

Thererare 102,411 white, and 98,507 colored registered voters in Georgia— 200,918. 
There were polled at the April election 159,883, and in November (not counting Towns 
County) 159,414. This is less by 469 than was polled in April. 

A material element in this result cannot be definitely ascertained. I allude to the 
whites who were disfranchised at the election in April, and who* were* entitled to vote 
in November. The number is variously estimated at from 8,000 to 20,000, and they in- 
crease the white vote by so much. Bullock's majority over Gordon was 7,171, and Sey- 
mour's over Grant 46,242. 

The great bulk of the vote for Grant was in the cities and towns where there was 
military protection, and in the counties where there were leading and hard-working 
white republicans. 

Seymour's entire vote is nearly equal to the white registered vote of the State. The 
democrats were most thoroughly organized all over the State. They were as well 
drilled as an army of veterans, and moved with perfect concert and regularity. If 
they had designed to make a show of getting all the white vote of the State with a 
view of supporting their pretensions of a " white man's government," and arranged 
all their plans for that end, they succeeded most admirably. But these figures tell out 
the tale. Let them explain them. If any one denies that there were fraud, violence, 
intimidation, coercing of colored voters, stuffing of ballot-boxes, and substituting repub- 
lican ballots with democrats, let them explain these J&gures. 
Yours, truly, 

JOHN H. CALDWELL, 

Member National Hcjmhlioan Executive Committee, 



ANALYSIS. 



First Group—Table I. 



Counties. 


Registered voters. 


Yoto for governor. 


Tote for President. 


White. 


Colored. 


Bullock. 


Gordon. 


Grant. 


Seymour. 


Appling 


465 
553 
354 
469 
196 
486 
297 
272 
333 
478 
356 


94 
238 

93 
799 

37 
1,073 
590 
185 
158 
146 
156 


59 
42 
107 
355 


233 
405 
122 : 
597 




326 
425 
160 
548 
145 
423 
824 
302 
220 
452 
291 


Bullock 


















718 
406 
187 
34 

78 


559, 
356 
211 

239 
284 








Miller 








Tatnah 








Total 








4, 264 


3, 569 


1,986 


3,015 




4,116 






Table H. 


Chattahoochee 

Dado 


152 
669 
954 
463 
696 
257 
343 
178 
310 
454 
461 


590 
1,854 
1, 193 
509 
988 
114 
172 
63 
144 
33 
65 


511 

1, 222 
687 
277 
789 
3 
176 
34 
165 
65 
40 


33 
457 
1,113 

551 
C65 
281 
241 
62 
233 
234 
279 


1 
1 
1 

3 
5 
7 
10 
10 
12 
18 
19 


100 
1,120 
969 
533 
873 
237 
334 
175 
232 
310 
614 




4, 937 


5,790 


3, 909 


4, 149 


87 


5, 497 
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Table III. 





Registered voters. 


Vote for governor. 


Yote for President 


Counties. 




























White. 


Colored. 


Bullock. 


Gordon. 


Grant. 


Seyraonr. 




373 


15 


42 


61 


25 


147 




590 


257 


106 


295 


29 


460 




834 


798 


467 


740 


32 


850 




357 


1,053 


255 


840 


33 


724 




837 


885. 


221 


7G0 


34 


1,015 




822 


1, 256 


1, 057 


758 


49 


963 




307 


401 


6 


356 


53 


312 


332 


193 


84 


248 


53 


278 


Milton 


652 


71 


97 


509 


53 


459 


Schley 


380 


501 


389 


374 


69 


454 




925 


1, 533 


752 


940 


G3 


482 


Total 


6, 259 


6, 963 


3, 536 


5, 881 


498 


0, 139 



Table IV. 





427 


202 


220 


176 


75 


311 




746 


1, 545 


1,394 


525 


85 


953 




225 


134* 


108 


109 


86 


172 


Wilkes 


598 


1, 362. 


-979 


672 


86 


1 332 




464 


239 


216 


308 


91 


398 




160 


52 


96 


30 


95 


. 156 




225 


171 


99 


95 


105 


240 




804 


209 


350 


477 


107 


664 


Mitchell 


410 


639 


452 


341 


112 


677 




830 


1,15$ 


1,144 


557 


116 


849 


Effingham 


401 


342 


228 


248 


116 


346 


Total 


5, 290 


6, 053 


5, 286 


3,533 


1,074 


6, 103 


Second Geoup— Table V. 




1, 336 


1, 437 


1,075 


1, 278 


143 


1,076 


White 


525 


82 


219 


273 


143 


433 




536 


896 


683 


286 


147 


628 




727 


223 


207 


495 


147 


534 




G05 


870. 


640 


420 


158 


1,303 




743 


156 


380 


277 


172 


383 




392 


558 


627 


346 


187 


5*0 




751 


1,219 


1, 224 


541 


188 


881 




698 


121 


230 


428 


194 


447 




579 


223 


326 


349 


195 


463 


DoKalb 


1,143 


418 


281 


902 


197 


1, 092 


Total 


8, 135 


6, 209 


5, 792 


5, 598 


1, 871 


7, 764 




Table VI. 












667 


649 


353 


731 


201 


835 




294 


874 


711 


145 


207 


283 




1,093 


1,971 


1,249 


1, 355 


234 


1,245 


Pike 


981 


840 


589 


856 


249 


1, Q27 


Hart 


701 


218 


426 


193 


241 


504 




947 


1, 159 


809 


702 


213 


955 




787 


378 


400 


483 


286 


649 




793 


17 


282 


449 


280 


435 




415 


400 


202 


444 


282 


474 


Paulding 


1,093 


85 


429 


412 


277 


534 


* 


1, 138 


564 


671 


576 


264 


1, 055 




8,915 


7, 155 


6,121 


6, 396 


2, 734 


8,001 
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ANALYSIS— Continued. 
Table VH. 



Counties. 



Murray 

Polk 

Cherokee . . 

Forsyth 

Heard. 

Lumpkin . . 
Dawson . . . 

Gordon 

Hall 

Taylor 

Terrell.... 

Total 



Registered voters. 



White. Colored. 



887 
883 
1, 515 
1,056 
789 
764 
572 
1,340 
1,219 
649 
664 



10, 333 



118 

387 
216 
152 
402 
123 
62 
222 
184 
507 
869 



3, 282 



Vote for governor. 



Bullock. 



350 
337 
369 
336 
435 
270 
301 
328 
430 
536 
332 



Gordon. 



509 
601 
693 
580 
444 
385 
151 
787 
554 
575 
852 



6, 131 



Vote for President. 



Grant. 



Table Yin. 



Calhoun 


363 


701 


431 


371 


391 


548 


Clay 


471 


455 


319 


438 


351 


592 




561 


762 


514 


535 


373 


541 


Gwinnett 


1, 633 


341 


505 


83G 


388 


1,249 




921 


24 


374 


228 


406 


444 




709 


125 


344 


129 


421 


251 




1,066 


612* 


014 


780 


420 


1,005 




698 


640 


510 


386 


407 


711 




747 


15 


381 


212 


420 


200 


Walton 


1,024 


683 


632 


725 


382 


1, 082 


"Walker 


1, 364 


230 


509 


759 


426 


824 


Total 


9, 557 


4, 591 


5, 133 


5, 399 


4, 385 


7, 447 



Thied Geoup— Table IX. 





554 


660 


611 


355 


454 


733 




1,471 


215 


562 


624 


562 


1, 120 


Floyd 


1,669 


890 


804 


1,223 


591 


1, 525 




1,083 


360 


539 


477 


C01 


663 


Cobb 


1,787 


606 


536 


1, 341 


613 


1, 634 


Glynn 


173 


635 


510 


77 


628 


210 


Whitfield 


1,303 


273 


657 


775 


651 


936 




1,191 


2, 035 


1,680 


1,215 


652 


1, 601 




164 


713 


446 


135 


664 


143 


Cass 


1, 976 


682 


754 


1,464 


668 


1, 473 




918 


859 


842 


583 


684 


900 


Total 


12, 289 


7, 923 


7, 941 


8, 289 


6, 766 


10, 933 
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Table X. 



Twiggs.... 
Jefferson ... 

Upson 

Macon 

Meriwether 
Spalding . . . 

Harris 

Newton 

Putnam 

Monroe 

Coweta 

Total 



557 
689 
819 
641 
997 
857 
1,140 
1,319 
569 
1,207 
1,347 



9, 942 



1,044 
1,273 

810 
1,419 
1,269 

832 
1,274 

998 
1,174 
1,759 
1,314 



13, 166 



1,128 
1,052 

728 
1,067 
1,120 

670 
1, 035 
1, 101 
1, 082 
1,346 
1,126 



11, 455 



261 
428 
785 
683 
728 
. 801 
975 
988 
467 
1, 314 
1, 021 



8,451 
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Table XI. 





Registered voters. 


"Vote for 




Yote for President. 


Counties. 




























White. 


Colored. 


Bullock. 


Gordon. 


Grant, 


Seymour. 




C30 


1,229 


1,202 


455 


1,046 


635 




666 


1,269 


996 


713 


1,056 


719 




408 


1,550 


813 


573 


1, 070 


447 




1,015 


2, 884 


1,526 


1,866 


1, 079 


2, 085 




1,051 


1,177 






1,141 


1,351 


Clark 


955 


1, 156 


1, 068 


836 


1,186 


1. 197 




1,002 


1, 528 


1,632 


808 


1,200 


1, 001 




758 


1,440 


1,221 


337 


1,386 


1,048 




1,145 


1,955 


1,640 


1,170 


1,621 


2,153 




487 


2, 375 


1, 668 


1,151 


1,607 


1,857 




602 


2, 601 


2 122 


492 


1, 632 


931 


Total 


8, 949 


19, 164 


14, 926 


9, 085 


14, 024 


13, 424 


Table XII. 




2, 886 


5, 536 


4, 471 


2, 782 


2,316 


4, 643 




3, 0G6 


2, 028 


1,944 


2, 257 


2, 474 


2, 812 


Bibb 


1,995 


2, 596 


2, 192 


1,919 


2,918 


2, 194 




2, 491 


3, 504 


3, 078 


1,749 


3,128 


2, 753 




465 


27, 


209 


195 






486 


32 


180 


220 


55 


316 


Butts .' 


563 


450 


382 


499 


247 


606 




183 


65 


50 


155 


33 


171 




667 


649 


353 


781 


201 


-835 




552 


145 


314 


266 


246 


252 




249 


367 


300 


161 


302 


221 


Total 


13, 603 


15, 399 


13, 473 


10, 964 


11, 920 


14, 803 



* Gives Grant 229 ; Seymour, 186. 

Atlanta, Georgia, October 23, 1871. 

NANCY SUSAN AARON sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. What is your age, where were you horn, and where do you now live 1 
Answer. Iam going on thirty-two years of age; I was horn in Jaekson County, 
Georgia, and I now live there. 
Question. Are you married ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How far do you live from Mr. Holliday's ? 
Answer. Somethiug ahout two miles, I reckon. 

Question. Do you recollect the night when the attack was made upon his house ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, I recollect it. 

Question. Did you see any body of men in disguise that night ! 
Ansxccr. No, sir ; not that night. 
Question. Did you see any before or after ? 
Answer. I saw them before. 
Question. How often before ? 

Ansxver. I saw them onee a great while before, and then I saw them twice in one 
night just a week before the attack was made on him. 
Question. Did they ever come to your house ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. How many of them % 

Answer. Well, I counted thirty-six, as they rode two and two abreast, as they went 
out of the gate and went off. 

Question. What did they say or do when they were there ? 

Answer. I heard the noise as they came in before I got up. I said, "What's that ?" 
William Booth said, " It is Ku-Klux." I went to tho door, and said, "I reckon it is, if 
there is any such thing." My husband was at the door, and they said, "Are you a 
friend to the Ku-Klux?" Ho said, " In all that's right." They said, "Who else is in 
there V 1 and he said, " William Booth." They called out William Booth and threatened 
him ; they never took hold of him or did anything to him. 

Question. What was the threat ? 

Answer. They asked him if he obeyed tho notification of a few weeks before that, 
and he said that he had. They asked if he was right sure, and he said that he was, so 
far as he could carry it right. Ho said they had promised him three hundred licks, and 
if that did not take tho nearest way to his heart, they would double it, to .him and his 
wife both. 
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Question. To what did they refer? 

Answer. It was because he and his wife did not agree well, so it was said in the 
neighborhood. He was pretty bad to drink. 
Question. He was at your house that night ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. What did he say ? 

Answer. He said right smart, but I cannot now recollect particularly what he did 
say. 

Question. Did they say anything to your husband? 

Answer. Yes, sir, they said some few words to him. They did not give him any 
threats, though. 

Question. Did they say anything to Booth about his knowing who it was that sent 
that notice to him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, they did. They said they understood ho had said it was not the 
Ku-Klux company that put up those orders, that he had accused some of his devilish 
neighbor boys. They asked him whether he said that or not. He held up his right 
hand, v and said that he would suffer that to be severed from his body if he said any 
such thing. 

Question. It was reported that they were going to treat him in this manner, and had 
threatened him, because he and his wife did not get along well together ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; because he was drinking and laying off from home rather late at 
night, later than they seemed to think he ought to. 

Question. And they were going to whip his wife ? 

Answer. They said so. 

Question. Why? 

Answer. Because he and she did not get along well together ; they quarreled right 
smart, I suppose. 

Question. What sort of people were Booth and his wife ? 

Answer. I do not know. I never heard anything against them. I do not reckon they 
are the smartest kind of people. They are not very smart. That is all that can be said 
against them. They do not harm anybody, that I know of. 
1 Question. Do you know how Mr. Booth voted in the last election ? 

Answer. No, sir, I do not. 

Question. So far as you understand, the Booths are harmless and inoffensive, and not 
very smart people ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Were you before the grand jury here ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. In what cases ? 

Answer. I was asked some questions before the grand jury that I have not been asked 
here. 

By the Chairman" : 
Question. What did they ask you ? 

Answer. They wanted to know if I recognized anybody. I said I recognized only 
one, Jack Finch, and I judged about him from the position he sat on his horse. 

Question. You were brought here to testify as to this man Finch, whom you supposed 
you saw then ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I took it to be him from the way he sat on his horse ; that was the 
only reason. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Octoucr 23 : 1871. 

F. M. HOLLIDAY sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman: 

Question. How old are you ; where were you born ; where do you now live, and what 
is your occupation ? 

Answer. I am about thirty-five years of age; I was born and raised in Jackson 
County, in this State, and I live there when I am at home ; farming has been my 
occupation all my life. 

Question. State to the committee what you know about the operations of people called 
Ku-Klux, in your county. 

Answer. There has been a great deal of disturbance there among the citizens, both 
black and white ; they seem to have a particular spite against the few individuals who 
will not take an active hand, and particularly at a brother of mine and a few others. 
In the first place, they took a stand against my brother for his principles on account of 
his speaking against the Ku-Klux. Then again he was not in favor of secession, and 
has always spoken against that. He tried to prevail on them not to run off his hands, 
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and said that lie did not want to injure them, that he would rather they would let his 
hands alone without being made to do it, but if they did run them off he would panish 
them if he could. 

Question. What do you know about their having molested him in any way? 

Answer. Well, sir, I suppose they went there, from the signs I have seen, and that 
they went in on him at the hour of midnight and shot his house full of holes, and 
tried to mob him. Since then they have burned up his mill-house and property. 

Question. When was that ? 

Answer. That was on Saturday; I have not seen it myself, but his miller told me so. 
They have burned up his mill-house, and cotton-mill, and gin-house, and all the cotton 
he had in there, and a portion of my cotton. 

Question. You have that information from the miller ? 

Question. Where were you when you heard this ? 

Answer. Within about three or four miles of Athens. 

Question. How far from your house ? 

Ansicer. About eight miles. 

Question. Where were you going ? 

Answer. I was going to a relative of mine on some little business. 
Question. Why did you come here ? 

Ansicer. To report the circumstances to my brother and his friends, and to see what 
had become of him. I was told that it was reported down there that he had started 
for this place, but had been arrested at Gainesville ; and that it was stated that if he 
did come on here he never should get back. More than that, three of those men, Stewart 
McElhanuon, Thomas McElhann on, and Pendergrast, told the miller that he had better 
go away from there or he would be killed, and his property burned up. 

Question. How much property in value was-'destroyed? 

Answer. Between $8,000 and $10,000 worth, I should think. It was as good a mer- 
chant-mill as any man could get up. Then there was a cotton-gin, with a plumber one 
iron screw, some three or four bales of cotton, some wheat that belonged to a brother- 
in-law of mine, some lumber, some mechanical tools, and one thing or another. 

Question. How did these threats against your brother come to your knowledge ? 

Ansicer. I was there one day at the mill, and a couple of young men by the name of 
Jim Harvey and Green Martin came down there and attacked him about something he 
should have said about the Ku-Klux. He said, " I don't deny it ; I sent y6u word not 
to interfere with my hands, and if you did I would put the law on you ; if you run my 
hands off I will hurt you ; just let them alone and I will not interfere with you." And 
they have been at him ever since. 

Question. Have you ever seen these disguised men yourself? 

Answer. I have not seen them m disguise, but I have heard of them all the time. 

Question. Through what extent of country have you heard of them ? 

Answer. From the Mulberry River clean on out into Gwinnett, between hero and 
Jackson. 

Question. How many miles ? 

Ansicer. I can hear of them for some forty or fifty miles. 

Question. Have you any idea, or opinion, or knowledge, as to the number of men who 
belong to that organization ? 

Answer. I cannot say; but from what I can learn from citizens around me, I suppose 
there are some thirty or forty, may be more, right in that settlement. I have under- 
stood, from a friend of mine, that there are either 9,000 or 19,000 Kn-Klux in Georgia. 
This came from a friend of mine on the Saturday before I left. It was overheard at a 
Ku-Klux meeting. 

Question. Did some of your people meet togefher and pass resolutions, direetly after 
your brother's house was attacked, which were published in the newspaper at Athens ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they met and had a barbecue, from what I heard ; it was common 
talk ; and they were going to raise a petition, and get as many to sign it as they could, 
to put down Ku-Kluxing. 

Question. Have you a copy of the paper that has those proceedings in it ? 

Answer. I have not, but I can get one. I think old J. J. Flournoy has it. 

Question. State any other doings of theirs, any violations of law that they have been 
guilty of that have come to your knowledge. 

Answer. From what I have heard I suppose they have been tearing up the neighbors 
about there, threatening hands at work for certain men. They threatened the hands 
of brother and drove them off last week ; they all quit early Saturday morning. 

Question. How long have these Ku-Klux operations been going on in your county ? 

Answer. They have been going on in my settlement ever since last August was twelve 
months. 

Question. What was the first sign of them which you saw ? 

Answer. A parcel of youngsters got along on the road, these Finches, and Hewitts, 
and Harveys, and Collinses, and got into a dispute there and got into a little fight.. 
Shortly after that Ku-Kluxing commenced right in *he settlement among the hands,. 
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and the party ran off and ,went to Athens. That was the first attack. Then from that 
they took to ordering white men, civilized people, at the dead hour of midnight, and 
telling them what to do or they would take them out and hickory them. 
Question. How often have you heard of their riding at night ? 

Answer. Ten or fifteen times or more ; as a general thing, once in every two weeks. 
Also, in the last twelve or fourteen months they have been putting up notices that 
they intend to make a visit at a certain time, and they always come within a day or 
two of the time when they had notified them they would come. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. You never saw any of these people yourself? 
Answer. I have never seen them in disguise. 
Question. All you have stated hero is based upon rumor ? 
Answer. It is just what I have learned. 

Question. The destruction of your brother's property was reported to you? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; by the miller. 
Question. Where is he ? 

Answer. He is now in brother's own house, in possession of it while my brother is in 
Atlanta. 

Question. How far from your brother's house was his mill ? 
Answer. Just about a quarter. 

Question. He merely informed you of the destruction of the mill by fire ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; and he said I ought to see something about it. 
Question. Have you seen your brother since he arrived in Atlanta ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Has he said where he has been since he came here ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are you aware that ho has been miles from town here, walking about 
among the people of the country ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Your brother is safe and well ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Nobody has disturbed him ? 

Answer. No, sir ; but it was said he never should go back there any more. 
Question. He is perfectly well and safe now? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. It was reported to the man who was living at his honse, that your brother 
had been arrested and had not got here ? * 
Answer. Yes, sir ; or that if he had got here he never would be allowed to come back. 
Question. There was no truth in those reports ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You spoke about your brother's course on the subject of secession. What 
was your course during the war ? 

Answer. I voted the Union ticket, but they forced me out by the conscript law, and 
I staid in the service twelve months and a little better 1 . I bought my way out, and 
then they arrested me and put me right in again. They swept me out and left me just 
like a freedman at the end of the war. I had only a little piece of land of about twenty 
acres or so. 

Question. How have you been voting since the war ? 

Answer: Just as I did before the war, the Union ticket ; and I expect to continue to 
do so if they kill me for it. I said in camp that my father fought for the Government, 
and built up a government better than any corrupt set of people could do it afterward. 

Question. Yet you were compelled to fight- against the flag of your country ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; but I never was in favor of secession. 

Question. You know of nothing else in connection with this matter ? 

Answer. Nothing of much importance that I can recollect at this time. 



Atlanta, Georgia, October 23, 1871. 
SARAH ANN STURTEVANT (colored) sworn and examined. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. State your age, where you were born, and where you now live. 
Answer. I expect I am about twenty-five or thirty years old ; I was born in Walton 
County ; and I live in that county now. 
Question. Are you married ? 
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Answer. No, sir. 

Question. At what place are you living ? 

Answer. I am living on the place where old Mr. Reeves used to live ; the same place 
where Charley Smith lives. 

Question. Are there any people in the county called Ku-Klux ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you ever seen them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I saw nine at our house at the time they whipped me, my brother, 
and sister. 

Question. When was that ? 

Answer. It has been five weeks ago — going on six weeks now. 
Question. Were they riding or walking when they came there ? 
Answer. They walked up to our house, but they had horses hitched over on the road, 
in an old field. 

Question. Did they have on common clothes, or were they in disguise ? 
Answer. They were disguised. 
Question. How were they disguised ? 

Answer. They had just common breeches, buttoned just as little boys wear them, and 
disguises over their faces — some red and some black. 
Question. What did they do ? 

Answer. They gave me forty licks with a hickory, and kicked me once in the head, 
and hit me on the back of the head with a pistol. 
Question. What did they do when they first came ! 

Answer. When they first came into the yard they came to the door, and Charley 
S^fith ran out, and they caught him. They told him to stand, and be told them he 
would stand. They commenced beating him in the back with rocks and pistols and 
kicking him. He inquired what he had done, and they said it was no matter what he 
had done ; that they had been going for him for a long time, and had caught him now, 
and were going to pay him up. They then commenced beating him with a hickory. 

Question. Who is he ? 

Answer. Ho is my brother. 

Question. Is he older or younger than you ? 

Answer. He is older — the oldest child mother has got. 

Question. .How came they to attack you ? Just go on and tell us what they did. 

Answer. I asked them what they whipped me for, and they said they had not heard 
I had done anything, but they wanted to give me a little shillala for fear I would 
sauce white women. 

Question. Did they whip you over your clothes ? 

Answer. No, sir ; they stripped them off, and fastened them around my waist. 

Question. Did they whip you standing up ? 

Ansicer. No, sir ; they made me sit down on the ground. 

Question. What did they whip you with ? 

Answer. With hickories. One of them had a wagon-whip, and he whipped me with 
the stag ; he would not whip me with the whip part. 
Question. How many of them struck you ? 
Ansiver. There were nine of them, and all struck me. 
Question. How many licks apiece did they give you ? 
Ansiver. They gave me five licks apiece. 
Question. How many struck you with the whip ? 

Answer. Just one. They all had hickories but one. The one that hit me the first 
lick had a whip, and he hit me once and walked off, and then the others whipped mo 
with a stick all the time. 

Question. Did they hurt you much ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they break the skin ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What did they do after they got through whipping you ? 
Ansiver. They asked us if we were going to watch them. We said, 11 No." They 
said they would leave two or three wild men to see if we would watch them. 
Question. Did they whip any bthers except you and your brother ? 
Answer. They whipped my brother's wife. % 
Question. How much did they whip her ? 
Ansicer. They gave her fifty licks. 
Question. Did they whip her over her clothes ? 
Answer. No, sir ; they made her strip them off. 
Question. Did the same men whip her that whipped you ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Whom did they whip first ? 
Answer. They whipped her first. 

Question. What reason did they give for whipping any of you ? 
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Answer, They never gave any at all ; never said what they whipped us for. 

Question. What time was this, in the day-time or night ? 

Answer. In the night. 

Question. What time of night ? 

Answer. Betwixt 9 and 10 o'clock. 

Question. Had you gone to bed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How did they get in the house ? * 
Answer. They came there once before along in March, and my brother got away. 
They left word with his wife that when they came again he had better stand, for if ho 
were betwixt hell and heaven they would get him ; and if they got him they would 
make mince-meat of him; that if they got him they would haug him up on the first 
limb along the road, and no one would know who did it. And we have been expect- 
ing them ever since. 

Question. Did you open the door ? 

Answer. My brother opened the door to get away from them ; but they were all 
around the house, and fastened on him. 

Question. How many came there the first time in March ? 

Answer. There were nine or ten in the yard ; I do not know how many were out with 
the horses. 

Question. Did they do anything that time ? 

Answer. Yes, sir f they gave me three lieks, and gave my brother's wife' three licks. 
They ran me off, and I sat out in an old field about an hour. 

Question. Did they hit you as you were running, or did they hold you ? 

Answer. They made me stand, and said that if I ran they would shoot me down. * 

Question. Did they make you take off your clothes the first time ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Where is your sister-in-law now ? 

Answer. She is down in the city. They let her off hero to-day because she was sick, 
and she did not eome. 

Question. What is her name ? 
Answer. Caroline Smith. 

Question. How many came to your house the last time ? 
Answer. I saw nine. 

Question. And all of them whipped you ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; all but one. 

By Mr. Scofield : 

Question. Did they attack anybody else that night in your neighborhood ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir, Rat Stales ; and there was another gentleman, but I do not know 
what he calls his name. 

Question. What did they do to them ? 
Answer. They whipped them. 
Question. Were they colored people ? 
Answer, ies, sir. 

Question. Was that all they did that night that you know of? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By the Chairman: 
Question. Did you know any of them ? 
Answer. I knew two of them. 
Question. What are their names ? 

Answer. Mr. Samuel Rieh and Mr. William Felker. Mr. Rich hit me the first lick. 
Question. Where is your brother ? 
Answer. Ho is down stairs, I think. 

By Mr. Scofield: 

Question. Did you ever see them come by the house any other night ? 

Answer. No, sir. Mr. Felker had my daughter hired there, and he had been drinking, 
and swore that he would whip me or my daughter, one, or burn my house over my 
head. 

By Mr. Bayard: • 
Question. What had Mr. Rich against you ? 
Answer. Nothing at all that I knew of. 

Question. Had they been doing anything they were afraid you would tell of? 
Answer. I reckon they had. 
Question. What was it ? * 

Answer. They had been carrying on some distilling there. 
Question. Making whisky ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Question. They thought that you knew it ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Aud they were afraid you would inform pn them ? 
Answer. I reckon they thought I would report them. 

Question. And that was why they whipped you, to keep you from telling? 
Answer. Yes, sir, I reckon. They never said, bat I allowed that was it. 
Question. How many of them were engaged in the distilling business do you think ? 
Answer. I do not knpw but three. 

Question. Had they men eugaged to run off the whisky for them ? 
Answer. I do not know whether they had or not. 
Question. How far away from your house was that still ? 
Answer. About a mile. 
Question. Was it in the woods ? 

Answei\ It was in a field, but it was down uuder the hill. 
Question. Was it in a cave ? 

Answer. There was a cave there, so they say ; I never saw the eave. 
Question. Did you see the still ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you see them making whisky ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they know you saw it ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I had to go there to get meal away along in March. 
Question. They were using corn-meal to make whisky of? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you ever report them ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Were you brought before the grand jury here f 

Answer. Yes, sir. » 

Question. Did you give your testimony before them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you report against them for whipping, or for distilling ? 
Answer. For whipping. 

Question. Were you asked anything about distilling ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. It was not on that account you were summoned ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You were summoned at this term of the court ? 
Ansiver. Yes x sir. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Octoder 23, 1871. 
LETTY MILLS (eolored) sworn and examined. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. What is your age, where were you born, and where do you now live ? 

Answer. I am going on thirty years old. I was born in Walton County, about four- 
teen miles from Decatur. I was living in Walton County, but the Ku-Klux ran us up 
here. 

Question. The Ku-Klux ran you away from Walton ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 
Question, When was that ? 
Answer. On the 19th of March. 
Question. Tell us all about that. 

Answer. They broke in on us one night when we were abed. I heard them and wajjed 
Gus, my husband, and told him that I knew there were Ku-Klux coming. He said 
they were not, but some one going turkey-hunting ; I said they were Ku-Klux. After 
awhile they knocked at the door and told us twice to open the door. Gus made a boy 
we had hired get up and open the door and let them in. Felker came in and told the 
boy Tobe to strike a light. He struck a match and lit the light- wood, and made a 
light. He told Tobe to pull off his clothes, and he made Gus get up and pull off his 
clothes. Then he came baek and told me to. strip off. He made us get down on our 
knees and he gave us a good beating. He made Gus stretch out on the floor, and he 
gave him a good beating. He went around and struck us on the head with a pistol, 
and I never have been right iu my head again. My little girl began to cry, and he 
went to her and told her that if she did not hush he would mash her. 

Question, How old was your girl ? 

Answer. Four years old. 

30 a 
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Question. Had you any children younger than that ? x 

Answer. I have one going on two years now and a baby. 

Question Where was the baby ? 

Answer. It was lying in the bed ; it never waked. 

Question. Was it in the house that they whipped you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, they came in and shut the door, rive of them. 

Question. You say they told you to come out ? 

Answer. Well, we were in a room, and Mr. Felker stood by the door and made us 
come out one by one, and pull off our clothes : and then he stood at the door of the 
house to prevent us from going out. I never offered to do it, but I reckon they thought 
we would do so. 

Qtiestion. Did they make you strip off your clothes ? 

Answer. They made me pull off down to the waist, and *they made the men-folks 
strip off their shirts and then pull down their breeches. 
Question. What did tliey do to your husband? 

Ansiver. They made him go down on his knees, and then they made him stretch out 
on the floor. 

Question. How old was the boy you had hired ? 

Answer. He was about sixteen, a young strip of a boy we had hired to help us work. 
Question. How many blows did they give you ? 

Answer. There were four of them whipped us ; I did not know any but Mr. Felker ; 
when he gave orders they would move, and I knew he was the head one in the Ku- 
Kluxing business. 

Question. How many blows apiece did they give you ? 

Answer. They whipped us all around with hickories, I do not know how many licks, 
and then they struck us with pistols. 

Question. Did they give you five blows, or fifty blows ? 

Ansiver. I never paid any attention to the number of licks; as quick as one would 
get done beating another would fall in and beat us. 

By Mr. Scofield : 
Question. Did they have on any disguise ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; all of them had on w T hite dresses but Mr. Felker ; he had on a dis- 
guise, but his clothes w ere the same he had on all day ; for I had been to his store, and 
I knew his voice and his clothes, but I was afraid to say anything. 

By the Chairman : 
Question, Did he have a store ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; he had a store where we traded. 
Question. How far did you live from his store ? 

Ansxcer. I can hardly tell you how far ; about two hundred yards, I reckon. 
Question. What did he say he was whipping you that way for ? 
Ansiver. He never said, or, if he did, I did not hear it. 
Question. Do you know w r hat he whipped you for? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question^ Was your husband owing him anything ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. He had been over to the store that evening and carried over some 
pigs. Mr. Felker was distilling ; Gus carried him the pigs, and asked for a box to 
carry the pigs to the still-house. 

Question. Had your husband been making a crop there ? 

Answei\ He was breaking up ground there, fixing to plant cotton and corn. 

Question. Did they say anything to you about leaving and going away from there ? 

Answer. No, sir, I believe not ; they did not to me. 

Question, Did they to your husband ? 

Answer. He says they told him to stay right there on the farm, and not say anything 
about the whipping ; for if he did, swinging would be his portion next. 

Question. How could they have said it to him without your hearing it ? 

Answer. After they had got done whipping him they carried him out and made him 
let down the fence for them to go out ; and they told him to keep still. He w T as gone 
about an hour before he got back. 

Question. Where is your husband ? 

Answer. In Atlanta. 

Question. W T hat is his name ? 

Answer. Gus Mills. 

Question. Do you know of any other people they disturbed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they whipped lots there that night before they got to our house ; 
when they got through with us day was breaking, and they left us. 
Question. What others did they whip ? 

Atiswer. They whipped this woman that came in here ; they whipped Jack Benafield. 
Question. How far did you live from Sarah Ann Sturtevant ? 
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Ansiver. About two miles, I reckon. 

Question. Had there ever been any difficulty between you and Mr. Felker ? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. There has been no disturbance of any kind ? 

Answer. No, sir j we never had any such thing with the white folks ; we always had 
what we wanted at his store. 

Question. How long after they came to your house did you stay there ? 

Answer. I staid there four weeks ; Gus eame away as soon as day, right away. 

Question. Did any of them come to see you after he was gone ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I moved out of the house there. 

Question. Have you seen Felker, from that day to this? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I saw him here the other day ; they had him up here. 

Question. Did you have any talk with him ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you speak to him in Walton, before you left there ? 
Answer, No, sir ; I never said anything to him any way. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. You say you recognized William Felker ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. Was he disguised ? 
Answer, He just had his face disguised. 
Question. He keeps a store there in the neighborhood ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. Is he distilling liquor ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; he was all the time. 
Question. Was he afraid of the revenue officers ? 
Answer. I never heard him say ; he was distilling all the time. 
Question. Was he distilling without a license ? 
Answer. I do not know whether he had a license or not. 
Question. Was his still in a secret place ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was he afraid you would inform on him ? 

Answer. I suppose he came around to see if I expressed my opinion about what I 
would do. 

Question. You say you saw him here ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were you summoned before the grand jury as a witness to testify ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was it about his still that you testified ? 
Answer. I did not, but Gus did. 

Question. Were you examined as a witness about this whipping which you have 
described ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know Judge Caldwell ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Do you know Mr. Pope, the district attorney ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You do not know who examined you ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You only went before the grand jury and made a statement there ? 
Answer. That is all. 

Question. Did you tell the grand jury what you have told us ? 

Ansicer. All but the distilling. 

Question. Was Mr. Felker arrested f 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; and they brought him up here. 

Question. Did you see him brought up f 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you see him when he first came here ? • 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was he hand-cuffed? 

Answer. No, sir ; not when I saw the bailiff march him up in the court-house. 
Question. How many men did you see there ? v 
Answer. Five. 

Question. Did you ever see any disguised men except at that time ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. That was the only time you ever saw any? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And all the rest that you have told us is mere talk in your neighborhood ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
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By the Chairman : 

Question. What made you think they were Ku-Klux when you heard them coming 
up ? 

Answer. Well, there hadbeen so much talk of Ku-Klux about there that I had been 
expecting them. We had heard of their going about so much that I said they would 
come down on us next. 

Question. How long had they been going about through the country ? 

Answer. Last year and year before I heard of them. 

Question. What did you hear of their doing ? 

Answer. I heard of their shaking hands with people, and then leaving their hands 
in folks's hands; I heard of their drinking water, and of their going in and telling 
about their bursting out of tombs and rising from the dead. I kept feeling afraid all 
the time of the Ku-Klux. Every noise I would hear in the night, after they had be- 
gan to get near, I would fear they were coming in on us. 

Question. Did you ever hear of their whipping before ? 

Answei\ Yes, sir; and killing, too. 

Question. Your husband is here ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You have told us all you know about this ? . 
Answer. Yes, sir. 



Atlanta, Georgia, October 23, 1871. 
AUGUSTUS MILLS (colored) sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. How old are you, where were you born, and where do you now live? 
Answer. I was thirty- three years old on the 10th day of last March; I was bom in 
Gwinnett County ; I have been living in Walton County for five years and better. 
Question. When did you leave Walton County ? 
Answer. On the 20th of last March. 
Question. Why did you leave there ? 

Answer. The Ku-Klux ran afoul of me on the 19th, and I left on the 20th. 

Question. Tell us about their coming on you, what they did, at what time it was, and 
whether they were disguised ; and if so, how. 

Answer. They came on me, well, you may say it was on the 20th, for it was in the 
morning, about 4 o'clock. I was asleep when they came there, and my wife awakened 
rue and said, "Wake up, Gus, there is somebody around the house." I said, "No, I 
reckon not," just that way. She said, " Yes, there is." That got me waked, and I 
heard them. I said, "They are some of our settlement boys going turkey-hunting." 
She said, " No, they are Ku-Klux." I said, " No, I reekon not." As I said that they 
hollered, " Open the door." I said, "Who's there?" They said, "Never mind; open 
the door." I said to Tobe, (Tobe is a boy I had hired,) "Tobe, get up and open 
the door." He got up and opened the door, but when he opened the door they bulged 
right in — fiveof them — and ordered him to make a light. They did not have any matches 
and he went to kindle up a fire in the fire-place, and they lit on him. Then William 
Felker bulged to the door with his pistol in his hand, and ordered me to lie still until 
the light was kindled. When the light was kindled up, he said, "Now, get up." I 
told him that I had been sick, that I had been chilling. He said, "Get up ; we will 
cure yon of chills ; you never will have any more." I got up and went out into the 
room. He went back then and ordered my wife to get up. He made us all get down 
and pull off our clothes; and then he whipped us. He gave me between twenty-five 
and thirty licks, as near as I can recollect; I did not count them. He gave my wife 
pretty near that much, and he gave Tobe about the same. And he struck us over the 
head with a pistol. My little girl cried, and he drew his pistol over her, and told her 
if she did not hush he would smash her. 

Question. How many children had you ? 

Answer. Four. 

Question. Were they all there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How old were they ? 

Answer. One was six years, and one was four years old, and one was two years old; 
and then the other is a little better than a year old now ; it was not a year old then, 
though. 

Question. Was your wife suckling it at the time ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. At the time she was whipped ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. After they had whipped you, what did they do then ? 

Answer. They told me to shut the door when they started out of the house. Another 
one said, "No; corne and let us out of the plantation." I had my shirt off— only my 
drawers on — and I said, " Let me put my shirt on, if you please." They said, "Never 
mind your shirt ; come on." I had my shirt in my hand as I started, and I put it on as 
I went along. I went out where they had hitched their horses, about seventy-five 
yards from the house. I let down a gap, and let them out of the plantation. They 
told me to go back to a little lane we passed through, and when I got there to hollo. 
I did so, and then I went back to my house, and put on my clothes. It was pretty 
nearly day-light then ; it was light enough for me to see the horses, and to know oue 
of them. I then went to Jack Benafield's, and he and I went to track the horses; and 
we tracked Felker's mare right to the stable-door. 

Question. You knew his horse? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you know the others ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you know most of the horses in the neighborhood round about there ? 
Answer. I knew a great many of them around there. 
Question. Did you know all the people there ? 

Answer. I knew a great many of them ; but I only knew William Felker of those 
that came in on me. 

Question. Did you suppose that the rest of them were people from the neighborhood, 
or that they were strangers ? 

Answer. Some of them had come from some distance off. One of them, I think, was 
his clerk ; but I cannot say positively as to that. 

Question. How many were there, all told, when you got out to where the horses were ? 

Answer. There were five. 

Question. Were there only five ? 

Answer. That was all I saw ; and that was the same number I let out of the plan- 
tation. 

Question. Were there five horses ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. They asked me if I knew anything about any distilling going on ; 
they questioned me powerfully about distilling. I told them it seemed to me that Wil- 
liam Felker was running a still. 

Question. What did they say then ? 

Answer. They asked me if there was a chance for them to find it ; and I told them 
that I did not know ; that they might find it if they w y onld hunt for it. They asked 
me if Felker kept whisky about his store, and I told them that I had drank some there, 
but I did not know that ho kept it there often. 

Question. When did you leave there ? 

Answer. I left there on the 20th of March. 

Question. How long after you had let them out of the plantation ? 
Answer, I left that evening. 

Question. Were you much injured by the whipping ? 

Answer. I was whipped pretty bad ; I have got some scars on me now that I will tote 
to my grave. 

Question. How had you voted in the election ? 
Answer. I voted the radical ticket ? 
Question. Was Felker a radical, too ? 

Answer. I cannot tell you that ; I never heard him talk about whether he was or not. 
Question. Had you always voted the radical ticket ? 
Answer. That was all the sort ever I voted. 

Question. Do yon know of their molesting anybody else besides you? 
Answer. Yes, sir; there are some here that the same crowd troubled; so they 
told me. 

Question. How long had you heard of the Ku-Klux before that time ? 
Answer. We had heard some talk of them some time before that ; but, at the same 
time, I was not thinking of their running in on us. 

Question. What had they been doing before that time ? 
Answer. They had been whipping some below us there. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Did you see any of them before they came in on you ? 
Answer. No, sir ; those were the first I ever saw. 
Question. And they were the only ones you ever saw ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. Those five ? 
Answer. They were the only ones. 
Question. You say they asked you about distilling ? 
Ansioer. Yes, sir. } 
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Question. Have you been "before the grand jury as a witness ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Against William Felker ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you testify about bis distilling ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And about his whipping you ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Those are the two charges against him ; the one that he kept a still and 
made whisky, and the other that he whipped people ? 

Answer. I reported him when I first came to Atlanta. 

Question. Did you inform on him right away, as soon as you got there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 
* Question. To whom did you go ? 

Answer. To Mr. Bullock. 

Question. To the governor ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you state to him about the distilling ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, and about his whipping me. 

Question. How long had you known about this illicit distilling before they came to 
your house ? 
Answer. Some time. 

Question. How far from your house was this still ? 
Answer. About two miles v 
Question. Was it in a secret place? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Had you ever informed on him before about the distilling business ? 

Answer. I had passed by there. 

Question. Had you ever told anybody about it ? 

Answer. No, sir, not there I had not ; I told when I came to Atlanta. 

Question. You reported on him as soon as you came here ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they whip you because they feared you would report or had reported 
them? 

Answer. Well, they did not tell me what they whipped me for. 
Question. Did they ask you about distilling ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. I understood you to say they asked you. 

Answer. That was when they made me go from my house to let them out of the plan- 
tation. 

Question. That was on the. same night when they whipped you? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir ; but it was after they had whipped me. 
Question. You have not seen them since ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Have you seen Mr. Felker since ? 
Answer. I saw him here the other day. 

Question. Have they done anything with him, or have they let him go? 
Ansiver. I understood they had let him go. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Was he arrested ? 

Answer. I suppose he was ; he passed by me here a week ago, and would not look at 
me. , 

Question. Where do you live now ? 

Answer. Here, in Atlanta. 

Question. Have you been working here ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, all the time I was able; I have been sick some. 

Questkm. You know that Felker was arrested and brought up here by the marshal? 

Ansiver. I understood he was. 

Question. Do you know anything about whether he has been discharged or not? 
Answer. I cannot tell about that. 
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Atlanta, Georgia, October 23, 1871. 
CHARLES LITTLE (colored) sworn and examined. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. What is your age, where were you born, and where do you live? 
Answer. I am between sixty and seventy years old ; I was born in Jackson County, 
and I now live in Haralson County, above Buchanan, on the Tallapoosa River. 
Question. Do you know anything about the killing of John Walthall ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; I was right there. 
Question. Tell these gentlemen all about it. 

Answer. Well, when a man inquires of me for the truth I will tell it - as sure as I am 
living, because 1 have got to die, and I belong to the church at that ; I will not tell a 
lie for mortal man. They came to my house first. I could not hear, but my v?it% 
heard them, and she said, "Charley, somebody says, ' Get up and open the door.'" 
There are two doors to the house. I got up and kindled a light, or I got a splinter and 
commenced kindling up a light, when one of them said to me, with his head down to 
me, " You damued old son of a bitch," and put a double-barreled shot-gun against my 
head, and said, "Come along; I can make you hear and see, too." I said, " I am not 
going to run away ; I will go 'long with you." He said, " Where is John Walthall ?" 
I said, " I expect he is at home." He said, " Come on." Then they carried me over 
two fences, and rather hurt me, but I thought I would put up with it, if they did not 
do any more than that. They went by Carter's, and both doors were thrown down, 
and his wife was sitting up in the middle of the bed ; that astonished me. J went up 
to John's ; and they beat John's wife over the head, jerking her about. She said, " I 
don't know where my husband is." They said, " You don't f and jerked her, and said, 
"Tell where he is." She said, " I don't know where he is." At last a man said, " He 
is under the floor." There was a little garden at the corner of the house. I was stand- 
ing outside of the garden, looking through the paling. They shot him under the house 
just right down with a rille ; then they jerked him out from under the house. The men 
that held me said, " Come, let's go around: 3 ' I did not want to see any more, because 
I did not know what they would do with me. He hollered, "O, Lord! O, Lord !" 
Massa, it made me have awful feelings to see a man murdering a man that way. The 
man had a five or six-shooter, I do not know which, and I saw the wheel turn by the 
light. Then one or two more came in with a whip, or something, and they beat him. 
After a while they said something to each other. But they talked so, and had such 
things on, that no mortal man could tell who they were ; it scared me pretty nigh to 
death. 

Question. What did they have on ? 

Answer. God knows what it was ; something like a feather, and over the face there 
was something, so you could not tell who they were. They then took me by the arm 
and carried me through the garden, and stopped at a house, and said to me, " You go 
in there." I went in and they said, " You sit down there ; " they told me that twice. 
I sat there, and while I was sitting there, somebody jabbed against the side of the 
house. I did not know what they meant. After a while I went to my house ; my wife 
was crying; I said, "What have they been doing down here?" She touched me with 
her elbow, and said, " Hush," and she never told me until morning. Then she said, 
"Look at my shoulder; see how they beat me." Well, I did not know what to say; I 
said, " We have to take it ; we cannot help ourselves any way." They beat both of 
her daughters, my step-daughters, though they go by my name ; they beat both of 
them, and another one with them. We said nothing; I was even afeared to go away 
to the fields from my wife. I was in dread in the fields, and I am to this day ; that is 
only the truth. 

Question. How many were there in the crowd? 

Answer. I saw six to my certain knowledge, and there were two who ran, but I do 
not know what made them run. 
Question. Did that leave only four ? 

Answer. That left six ; there w r ere eight in the first place. 
Question. Were they riding or walking? 

Answer. They were all walking ; I suppose their horses were out somewhere. When 
they came to the house they came afoot, through the lot. I did not know who they 
were or where they were from. 

Question. Did you know any of them ? 

Answer. No, sir; I could not tell a thing about them, only just the beating and shoot- 
ing ; that is all I can say. 

Question. Did they whip your wife ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I started from, home, and she said, " If you are going to leave home 
I w^ill leave the house." She was in the family-way. 
Question. How far gone was she ? 

Answer. This was done last spring, and she had a child on the 8th day of September. 
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They did this along about when you first commence plowing over the corn, and she had 
a baby on the 8th of September x>ast. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Had you ever seen any of these disguised men before ? 

Answer. No, sir, not that I know of before that night. That is the first time I saw 
them ; I had heard talk of them. 

Question. Have you ever seen them since ? 
Answer. Have I seen other men disguised -since ? 
Question. Yes. 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. That was the only time you ever saw them disguised ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; the first and the last. 
* Question. You say there were eight altogether ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; there must have been eight ; I am certain of six. 
Question. How long had you known John Walthall ? 

Answer. I heard talk of John Walthall a long time ; I was no great ways acquainted 
with the man ; just passing and repassing. 

Question. Did you know anything about John Walthall's having run after any white 
woman in your neighborhood ? 

Anstver. No, sir ; I do not know anything more of that than the dead. 

Question. Had you been told of it ? 

Answer. I heard folks talk ; it might have been so and it might not. 

Question. You heard folks talking about it ? 

Answer. I heard such talk ; that was all. 

Question. You did not know anything about it yourself? 

Answer. No, sir; my old massa always told me that what you hear other folks say 
never put that down for granted. 

Question. But you had been informed that John Walthall had been running after some 
white woman ? 

Ansicer. Oh, yes, sir; they said that, but I cannot say he did it. 
Question. Was that the report that was about there ? 

Answer. So they say ; that was all ; I cannot say, because I do not know anything 
about it. I am that kind of man that what I hear, if it is not about me, I never pay 
any attention to it. 

Question. How long have you been deaf? 

Answer. My mother was that way before me, and all the children too. 



Atlanta, Georgia, October £3, 1871. 
JASPER CARTER (colored) sworn and examined : 
By the Chairman : 

Question. How old are you, where were you born, and where do you now live ? 

Answer. I am going on twenty-five years old ; I was born in Carroll County, and I 
now live in Haralson County, at Mr. Wyatt Williams's place, about five miles from 
Buchanan. 

Question. Do you reeolleet about John Walthall being killed? 
Anstver. Yes, sir ; I do. 

Question. Tell us what you know about that, and who did it. 

Answer. It was done on a Monday night, along in corn-planting time. I do not know 
exactly what night or what day of the mouth it was. 
Question. Was it last corn-planting time ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they all came to my house first, and knocked the doors down, and 
came in, and hollered to me to kindle up a light. I got up to kindle up a light, but, 
before I could get to the fire-place, they knocked both doors down, and came in with 
pistols and guns, and drawed them on each side of me. One had one right at my head. 
They struck me above the eye with a pistol ; the scar is here yet. They asked me if I 
was John Walthall. I said, "No, sir." They said, " Where is he ?" I said, "Up to 
the other honse," which was about fifty yards otf. They said I had to go Avith them up 
there. One had hold of my arm, one had hold of my clothes, and another had hold of 
my shirt. We went up there. John Walthall, when he heard them knocking the 
doors down at my house, raised up a plank, went under the house, aiming to get out at 
the back end of the house. But he got under the house, and got fastened there. They 
ran around the house and knocked his doors down, went in there, jerked his wife out 
of bed, and beat, and knocked, and stamped her abont on the floor, and beat her over 
the head with guns and pistols. There is a great scar on the back of her head half as 
big as the palm of my hand. She was scared ; she did not know he had got out of 
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bed until they came there ; she did not know where he was. They had a great big 
light, and were looking about in the house ; they jerked up a plank, and happened to 
get a glimpse of his shirt, or something white. They ran out into the garden, and 
jerked up a plank there, and one of them had a little rifle, and ran it down close to 
him, and shot him through the small part of the back. After they shot him they pulled 
him out and hit him three hundred lieks, and made her hug him ; and then they beat 
them both ; they beat their heads together. They beat them with a great big stick, 
and with their fists. 

Question. Did they beat them while he was standing up or lying down ? 

Answer. He was just sitting up. They shot him, and then they dragged him out from 
under the house. They would stand on each side of him, and one of them would 
knock him nearly over, and the man on the other side would knock him back. 

Question. What did they knock him with ? 

Answer. With their fists and with sticks. 

Question. That was out of doors ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; right at the hind end of the house. 

Question. How had his wife got out there ? 

Answer. They made her take a light and carry it out there ; and then some of them 
held the light, and made her hug him, and then they beat them both. They had a 
great big light out there ; you could see to pick up a pin out there. 

Question. Did they leave them bofch there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they beat them both there, knocked, and kicked, and stamped them 
about just as long as they wanted to, and then went off and left them there. 
Question. Was anybody else in the house but John Walthall and his wife ? 
Answer. No, sir; they were just newly married, and lived off by themselves. 
Question. How long had they been married ? 
Answer. Not more than three months, I reckon. 
'Question. Had they been married the Christmas before ? 
Answer. They were married Christmas, and that was corn-planting time. 
Question. W T hat did they do with you ? 

Answer. After tjiey beat him and shot him, and beat her and him as much as they 
wanted to, they took me, I reckon, about a quarter from the house, and whipped me. 
They made so much fuss at the house that I heard them say, as they went on, that they 
were afraid to whip me at the house, and made me go on about a quarter from the 
house. One stood on my head, and the others beat me. After they had all done beating 
me as much as they wanted to, one of them made some of the rest go and stand on my 
head, and let him beat me. 

Question. How did they stand on your head ? 

Answer. They had me laying right plumb down on my face. 

Question. Along on the ground i 

Answer. Yes, sir; just stretched out flat on the ground. 
Question. And the man stood on your head? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they- whip you over your clothes? 

Answer. They just took and pulled my shirt out from under my pants, and then 
pulled my pants down and beat me. There are welts on my back now, if I make no 
mistake, as big as your finger, and as black as a man's hat. 

Question. How many blows did they strike you ? 

Answer. Tliey hit me one hundred and fifty. 

Question. Did you know any of them? 

Answer. I knowed some of them. 

Question. Who stood on your head? 

Answer. William Finch. 

Question. How many blows did he strike you ? 
Answer. He struck me twenty-five licks. 
Question. Why did they stand on your head ? 

Answer. I do not know ; just for meanness ; that is all I could find out. 
Question. Were you trying to break away ? 

Ansicer. No, sir ; I was perfectly still, and never tried to get away, because I knowed • 
I was overpowered, and had no chance to get away. 
Question. How many were there, all told ? 
Answer. There were about twenty-six of them. 
Question. Were they on foot or on horseback ? 
Answer. They were all mounted. 
Question. How many did you know ? 

Answer. I never knowed but six ; they never earried me to their horses ; they carried 
me within just about one hundred yards of their horses. 
Question. Who were the six that you knew ? 

Answer. William Finch, Jack Lester, Mr. Booker, Mr. Kiddle, Mr. Murphy, and Mr. 
Monroe. 

Question. Did they live in the neighborhood ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How was it about the others that yon did not know ? 

Answer. I do not know where they lived at. There were some who came there, and 
when this man was shot they said, H What did you let them shoot for ? " I do not 
think they knew they were going to shoot him, for some of them said, " I didn't know 
they were going to shoot until the gun was fired. 7 ' Then some of them broke and 
went off, and did not come back any more. When they carried me away from the 
house to whip me,I saw them standing in the road this side of where the horses were. 

Question. Do you suppose they all lived in the neighborhood there ? 

Answer. I think they all lived around there in the neighborhood. 

Question. Did they leave you where they whipped you? 

Answer. Yes, sir; right there. 

Question. So far as you know, what did they whip yon for ? 

Answer. I do not know anything, only just this: this man that I lived with a year 
and a half told me that he would give me money enough to buy me a horse when he 
went to Rome. He would not pay me anything at all ; I never got anything from him. 
I lived with him a year and six months, and then I just got mad and quit. After I 
quit there, I kept hearing that the first thing I knowed the Ku-Klux would be after 
me. I said, "What for?" They said, " Because you wouldn't work on there like you 
set in to." I said, " I worked on and didn't get auv pay from him, and I quit." That 
was all I could find out. 

Question. Have you ever been paid anything? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Have you asked him for it ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What did he say? 

Answer. He said that he did not owe me anything, because I would not work on.. 
Last year I never hired to him but for six months, and he wanted me to work for a 
year. * 

Question. And because you did not work for a year he claimed that there was nothing 
due you ? • 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know what they beat Walthall's wife for? 

Answer. No, sir ; I could not find out what they beat her for. I talked to old master 
about it. He said he raised her from a litHe bit of a girl, and he never knew anything 
against her in his life, and nobody could fetch up anything against her of harm. 

Question. Do you know what they attacked John Walthall for? 

Answer. No, sir ; well, only this that I heard them say that night. They said that 
night that he was always running after women, and asked him when he thought he 
would sleep with another white woman. He told them that night that he never slept 
with any. They said, "God damn you, you are a liar,*" and then they just knocked 
him plumb over nearly, and then the man on the other side would knock him back 
again. His head was beat all to pieces nearly. 

Question. How long did he live ? 

Answer. That was 10 or 11 o'clock on Monday night, and he lived until Tuesday 
night about sundown. 

Question. Was any attempt ever made to find out who»had done this, or to punish 
them in any way ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Nobody was ever taken up or tried for it ? 

Answer. No, sir ; his wife's master said that he would have it done, but he never had 
it done. 

Question. Were the men you saw there and knew men of property ? 
Answer. Some are, and some are not ; some of them are well off. 
Question. How had you and John voted in the election ? 
Answer. Wo voted the Union ticket. 

Question. What ticket had these men voted that you saw there ? 

Answer. They all voted another ticket altogether ; they voted right the other way. 

Question. How long was this after the election of last fall ? 

Answer. Well, I do not know for certain ; I like to tell the truth about it, but I do 
not know for certain how long it was after the election. I know it was not a great 
while after the election. 

Question. Had you and John both voted at the elections ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And had old Uncle Charley who was examined here ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; all had voted. 

Question. What did you do when they left you, after they had whipped you ? 
Answer. I staid there until they all got off, and then I got back to the house and got 
some camphor and salt and water, or my wife did, and washed my back in it. 
Question. How long before you got well, so as to bo about again ? 
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Answer. It was over a week before I did a bit of work for Mr. Williams. 
Question. How long before Walthall's wife got well f 
Answer. It was two months before she got well. 
Question. Where does she live now ? 

Answer. She lives at Mr. Williams's mill, right there, as far as from here to the 
bridge, [referring to a bridge over the railroad, close to the building in which the com- 
mittee were sitting,] or a little farther, from where it was done. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Tilda Walthall was the wife of John Walthall ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know Rena' Little ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. And Letty Little ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Mary Carter is your wife ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know one they call old Uncle Charley ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know Hester Goggin ? 
Answei\ Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know that they have all been examined here before this committee 
about these things ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

• Question. Have you been before the grand jury here? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You were summoned to testify before them ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you testify there to all that you have testified to here? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You saw old Uncle Charley Little the same night that they beat you ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; he and I were standing right together. 

Question. How many men did you say were there disguised and engaged in this busi- 
ness? 

Answer. I think there were twenty-five anyhow, if not more. 
Question. Did you count them ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I just saw them in big droves ; when this shooting was done some 
ran off. 

Question. Had you ever seen any of these disguised men before ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; I saw some at the mill that very evening. 
Question. How long before this was done? 

Answer. On Monday evening, and this shooting and whipping was done on the same 
night. 

Question. You saw them that same day ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; I saw them at the mill. 
Question. How many did you see at the mill ? 

Answer. There were three at the mill ; and those three I saw that day at the mill 
were with t^ie crowd that night. 

Question. When did you hire out — at Christmas time, or about the first of tha 
year ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; just directly after Christmas. 

Question. What is the custom — to hire hands for the year or the season ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is it to hire them from one New Year to another ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. With whom did you hire for the last year ? You say you quit in the mid- 
dle of the crop. 
Answer. I quit when the crop was laid by. 
Question. What was the condition of the crop then ? 
Answer. They were all laid by. 
Question. What were the crops ? 
Answer. Just corn ; I never idanted any cotton. 
Question. Was the corn gathered in July ? 

Answer. No, sir f I did not stay there to gather the crop. The first year I worked 
all the year. 

Question. You went away about the 1st of July ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And your employer wanted you to stay until the 1st of January follow- 
ing? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I only set in until the crop was laid by, and then I was to quit, 
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for I wanted to go to school some ; there was a school going on close by. But they 
said that if I went to school they were going to hang me. 

Question. Who told you that ? 

Answer. Mr. Monroe. 

Question. How long had you known John Walthall ? 

Answer. I do not know for certain how many years. I have been knowing him a 
great many years. I knew him a right smart while before I was grown. 

Question. Had you heard about John running after some white women in the neigh- 
borhood ? 

Answer. I had not heard anything about it until then. 
Question. Had you not heard him accused of that ? 

Answer. I had heard him accused of it ; but the reason I thought they accused him 
was this : He worked with Monroe's son-in-law. One day when he was working 
with him he said he did not put in full time. I never heard anybody say anything 
about running after women only Monroe and his son-in-law ; I never heard anybody 
accuse him of any such thing. Mr. Williams said he worked with him, and he never 
found anything amiss in him. I was telling him about what I heard them say that 
night when they came there. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. I understand from your testimony that last year you worked with Monroe 
until July ? 

Ansxvcr. Yes, sir, the last year I worked with him ; I worked with him a year and 
a half. 

Question. And he paid you nothing ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. And you then left him to go to school ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What did he say about your going to school? 

Answer. He said that if I went off to school with the other negroes, the first thing I 
knew the Ku-Klux would have me. I never went. 
Question. You did not go to school ? 
Answer. No, sir ; I was afeared. 

Question. Did the Ku-Klux disturb those who did go to school ? 
Answer. Some of them they have. 
Question. How ? 

Answer. They got after my brother ; I know that. They took him off and told him 
to stay at home, and not go any more, and to serve the master and mistress, and to do 
everything that white people told him to do ; that he was not free yet, and should not 
vote for such and such a man. He had been working some for Mr. Wyatt Williams ; 
they talked about that. 

Question. How many colored people went to school ? 

Answer. I do not know ; there was a great many. There were only two families that 
did go that they bothered ; they were two brothers, and another man named Joe Ray j 
they beat him, and whipped his wife and daughter. 

Question. You never have heard anybody make any complaint against Walthall, ex- 
cept this Monroe and his son-in-law ? 

Answer. No, sir. * 

Question. And they fell out with him something about his working there ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you. ever hear anybody make any complaint against Walthall's wife ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I never did hear anybody say anything at all against her. I talked 
with her old master who raised her, and he said he never heard anything amiss of her 
at all ; that he raised her himself, and knew her, and nobody could fetch up a thing 
against her. 

Question. Did they molest your family ? 

Answer. They struck my wife on thehead with a pistol or gun, and they kicked her 
and tried to make her tell whether I had a pistol or not the night they came there. 
• Question. Was any one of these men you speak of being there a justice of the peace ? 
Answer. No, sir ; I do not think ho was. 

Question. You say some of them are men of a great deal of property ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And some of them are very trifling characters ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Some of them are tolerably well off ; one has got a mill and right 
smart of property ; some of them are not much better off than I am, and I call myself 
powerful low down. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Are you sure you recognized these men through their disguises ? 
Answe)\ Yes, sir. 
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Question. How did you recognize them ? 

Answer. I will tell you. When this man was shot there was a great big light out 
there, and they raised up their veils from their faces to see where this man was shot . 

By the Chairman : 
Question. So that you could see their faces ? 
Answer. That gave me a good chance to see their faces. 
Question. Were they people you have always known ? 

Answer. I have known them a long time. And my brother-in-law followed four of 
them home there not long ago. They said they would come after me again if I did not 
leave Mr. Wyatt Williams's. 

Question. Who is your brother-in-law ? 

Answer. James Battle. They went after my brother, and he broke and ran off into 
the woods. They told my sister to call him back, and she said she hollered; and he 
said that if they had more business with him than he had with them, they could come 
out there. He ran along into a little patch of woods, and then stopped. 

Question. How long have you heard of Ku-Klux in that part of the country ? 

Answei'. They commenced along last year. 

Question. What have they been doing? 

Answer. Whipping and slashing people there. I never heard of their killing any- 
body, until they came along and killed this man. They have just got the people about 
there so that half of them are afraid to stay in their houses. I have not staid in my 
house one night, as I ought to, since corn-planting, more than I am there now. 

Question. Where do you stay ? 

Answer. I stay out in the woods. 

Question. Do you go about in the day-time ? 

Answer. I go on and do my work in the day-time, and on Sunday I knock about. If 
I get a chance to get home and get something to eat before dark, I do it ; if not, I go 
into the woods without it and go to sleep. As for my wife and children, I do not know 
how they are getting on ; I cannot tell anything about it. 

Question. How mauy colored people are in that condition ? 

Answer. A great many of them ; my brother, for one, George Carter ; my brother-in- 
law ; and another colored man there, Joe Kay; they are just afraid to stay in their 
houses when night comes. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Octooer 23, 1871. 
TODDY KINNEY (colored) sworn and examined. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. State your age, residence, and where you were born. 

Answer. I will soon be twenty-five years old ; twenty-five on the 12th of March next. 
I was born in Jackson County, and I live there now. 
Question. When did you come from there ? 

Answer. I started away from there yesterday morning was a week ago. 
Question. What do you know about any people in the county that are called Ku- 
Klux ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I do not know much about them ; I have seen some that they call 
Ku-Klux ; I do not know whether they were Ku-Klux or not. 
Question. Tell us what you saw and heard about them. 

Answer. What I saw was this : The evening they went to Mr. Holli day's I saw Jim 
Finch go down to Mr. Martin's plantation and get his boys and go off with them at 
night. I was up there the next morning again, and Mr. Martin told me not to tell 
anybody that Jim Finch came and got his boys to go off with him. 

Question. Did you see them go off 2 

Ansivcr. Yes, sir ; I was right there when they went off. 
Question. Were they riding or walking? 
Answer. They were on horseback when they went off. 
Question. Were they disguised ? 

Answer. No, sir ; they were not disguised when I saw them. 
Question. What time was it they went off? 
Answer. Well, just about dark. 

Question. Did you hear them say where they were going ? 
Answer, No, sir ; I never heard them say where they were going. 
Question. Why did Mr. Martin want you to say nothing about it? 
Answer. He never said what was the reason that he did not wane me to tell it, and I 
never asked the reason. 

Question. When did you see the Martin boys again ? 
Answe)\ The next day, about 9 or 10 o'clock. 
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Question. How far do you live from Holliday's? 
Ansicer. About a quarter of a mile. 

Question. Have you ever seen any of these people called Ku-Klux riding about over 
the country? 

Answer. No, sir; I never saw any disguised men riding about over the country. 
Question. Did you ever see the places where it is said they meet ? 
Answer. No, sir ; I never saw any. 

Question. Is there anything else you know about this matter ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Were you before the grand jury as a witness in Mr. Holliday's case ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were you examined before the grand jury ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You testified against these men who attacked his house ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. What coat is that you have got on ? 
Answer. It is Mr. Holliday's — one I got from him. 
Question. Which Holliday? 
Ansicer. Bob Holliday. 

Question. Is that a coat which he had when he was in the confederate army? 
Answer. I reckon it is; I never saw him wear it, and I do not know when he got it. 



Atlanta, Georgia, October 23, 1871. 
JOHN C. CALHOUN (colored) sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. What is your age, where were you born, and where do you now live ? 
Answer. I am twenty years old about now ; I was born in Virginia ; and I now live 
in Jackson County. 

Question. When did you come from Virginia ? 

Answer. A year before the war broke out. 

Question. When did you come here from Jackson County ? 

Answer. Yesterday was a week ago I started from there. 

Question. What do you know, if anything, about people there that are called Ku- 
Klux? 

Anstver. I know some of them. They came around where I was living last winter, 
sixteen of them did, and I knowed three of them. 
Question. Who were they? 

Ansicer. Jim Finch, and Jack Haney, and Jack Finch. 
Question. Were they walking or riding ? 

Answer. They came to my house walking ; they hitched their horses off a piece from 
the house, maybe a quarter of a mile, and maybe not that far. 
Question. Were they disguised ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How were they disguised ? 

Answer. They had on white aprons, or sheets, or something with sleeves to it, and 
belts around them. 

Question. Did they have anything over their faces? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they have any arms ? 
Answer. They had pistols. 
Question. Go on and tell us all that they did. 
Answer. They took me out and whipped me. 
Question. How did they get into your house ? 

Answer. They just came running and knocked the door open; they up with a chunk 
just as they got to the door and knocked it open. 
Question. Were you living there by yourself? 
Answer. I was living in the house with another man and his wife. 
Question. What was his name ? 
Answer. Harrison Flannigan. 
Question. Tell us all about what they said and did. 
Answer. That was Tuesday night. 
Question. Did they whip anybody else but you ? 
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Answer. Not that night ; they took him off, too, hut he got away. 
Question. Did they take you off ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. How far? 

Answer. Maybe one hundred yards, mayhe not quite that far. 
Question. How many blows did they strike you ? 

Answer. Every one of them whipped me but one ; I could not tell how many licks 
they gave me. 

Question. What did they whip you with? 

Answer. With pine tops and pine switches ; it looked like they took pine tops and 
trimmed them up, and some of them did not trim them up. 
Question. Did they make you strip off your clothes ? 
Answer. They made me strip. 

Question. Did they whip you standing up or lying down ? 
Answer. Standing up. 

Question. After they got through whipping you, what then ? 
Ansiver. They told me to go on back to the house and behave myself. 
Question. W r hat did they say they whipped you for ? 

Answer. They asked me if I and a boy did not fall out on the road, and I said " Yes." 
I commenced telling them what it was about, and they said they knew all about it. 

Question. Was it a black boy or a white boy that you had a falling out with? 

Ansicer. It was a white boy ; one of the same ones that were along when they 
whipped me. 

Question. What was it about ? 

Answer. There was a woman, last August was a year ago, going down the road with 
some peaches, and I went on fooling with her. When I came baek he eursed me, and 
said I had better be at my work. There was another black fellow there, and I said 
to him, " Do you allow that ?" I said it was none of his business, and then this Jack 
Haney struck at me with a hoe. 

Question. What did you do ? 

Answer. I was just sitting on a hoe when he struek at me, and I threw up my hoe and 
turned it off. 

Question. What else was done ? 

Answer. That was all that was done. Another said, " Don't you do that any more." 
He said, " Do you take it up ?" He said, " No." They just dropped it then. 
Question. How old is Mr. Haney t 
Answer. I do not know ; he was a married man. 
Question. Was that what they whipped you for ? 

Answer. They did not say that was what it was for, but they asked me if I had a fall- 
ing out with a boy. 
Question, Was Haney the boy ? 

Answer. No, sir ; he was not the boy. Jaek Haney took it up ; he is a young man 
now. 

Question. What did they take Flannigan off for ? 

Ansiver. He was the one that told them not to hit me any more. Next evening after 
that they raised a fuss on the road again. Mr. Haney asked Flannigan was he the same 
man he was yesterday evening. And then they eommeneedon him again, andknoeked 
him dead. 

Question. Did they kill him? 

Ansiver. They killed him for a while. Then he put it in a court of justiee in Jeffer- 
son, and then they came on him. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Tell us about this fuss on the road last August ; who was the woman you 
had the fuss about ? 
Answer. Her name was Ars Hinter. 
Question. Was she a white woman or a black woman ? 
Ansiver. She was a black woman. 
Question. You say you were fooling with her ? 

Answer. She just came along, and I walked up the road with her. This young fel- 
low just cursed me, and said I had better be baek there at my work. 
Question. Who was he ? 
Answer. Jaek Fineh. 
Question. Is he a white boy ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is he as old as you are ? 

Answer. I do not know ; he is a young man now. 

Question. Is he as old as you are ? 

Answer. He may be older or younger. 

Question. Did you come to blows? 
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Answer. I never offered to hit him. 

Question. There were only some words between yon ? 

Answer. Just what I have told you. 

Question. He ordered you not to fool, but to work ? 

Aiiswe): We were working in the road. 

Question. "Were you working for him ? 

Atmcer. No, sir ; he never had anything more to do with me than I had with him. 
He was on the road as I was. 

Question. Was he a laboring man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; just as I was. 

Question. After that you had a fuss in the field ? 

Answer. No, sir ; they were working on the road. 

Question. And this other man took it up? 

Answer. Jack Hauey took it up for Jack Finch, and then this other man told him not 
to hit me any more. 

Question. Were these men all working, as you were, for wages? 

Answer. They were not getting anything ; they were ouly working on the State road. 

Question. Each man did so much to keep up the public road ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, Do you understand the nature of an oath : what is meant when you are 
sworn on that Bible ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; I reckon I do. 
Question. What do you understand by it ? 
Answer. I swore to tell the truth and nothing else. 
Question. Suppose you do not tell the truth ? 
Answer. Well, I am going to tell the truth and nothing else. 

Question. You think the whipping these men gave you was on account of the fuss 
you had with this young fellow on the road? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; I could not take it to be for anything else but that; they asked me 
if I had had a falling out with the boy. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Did they ask you that before or after they had whipped you ? 
Answer. That was while they were whipping me. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. You say this young fellow was there when you were whipped, the one you 
had the fuss with ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. \ 
Question. He was one of the disguised men ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 



Atlanta, Georgia, October 23, 1871. 
HARRISON FLANNIGAN (colored) sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. What is your age, where were you born, and where do you now live ? 
Ansiver. I am about twenty-five years old ; I was born in Jackson County, and now 
live there. 

Question. When did you come here from Jackson County ? 
Answer. I started yesterday was a week ago. 

Question. Do you know any thiug about any people in that county they call Ku-Klux ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; I know two or three of them. 
Question. How many of them did you ever see? 
Answer. About eighteen came to my house one night. 
Question. When was that ? 

Answer. It was the next month after Christmas ; about the last of the month after 
Christmas. 

Question. What did they do ? 

Answer. They came there and carried me out ; but I got loose from them. They car- 
ried me off from the house I reckon about one hundred and fifty yards. I got loose 
from them, and they shot at me eight or ten times. They left word that I had to 
go away from there. I moved off to Athens and staid a -while, and then came back 
again. 

Question. How did they get hold of you ; where were you ? 

Ansiver. I was in the house ; they just knocked the door down and came in. 

Question. W T ho were with you in the house ? 
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Answer* My wife was with me, and a fellow that lived with ine, who set m to make 
a crop with me. 

Question. Who was that? 

Answer. John Calhoun they call him; the* same fellow that was in here a little bit 
ago. 

Question. Did you have any children? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; four. 

Question. How old were they? 

Answer. The oldest is about five years old now. 

Question. What is the age of the youngest ? 

Answer. The youngest is not more than eight months old. 

Question. It was very young at that time? 

Answer. It was not born at that time. 

Question. Did they interfere with your wife in any way ? 

Answer. No, sir ; except she took on right smart when they carried me out ; and one 
of them went back and shot a pistol over her head, and said that if she did not hush 
he would kill her. 

Question. Did they tell you what they took you out for ? 

Answer. No, sir. They asked me if I ca'ct danced any, and I said, " I used to dance." 
They said, " By God, you will dance to-night, and there will be no tune played." One 
of them said, " You ought to have a shovel to bury him ;" and I thought it was death 
anyhow. Two of them were leading me, and one let me loose after I crossed the fence, 
and I slung away from the other one, and they shot at me. I fell, and one of thenl 
said, " By God, we have killed him but they did not touch me. 

Question. Did they interfere with you after that ? 

Answer. No, sir ; not since. 

Question. How long were you at Athens ? 

Answer. About a month, and then I came back and set into farming again. 
Question. Was anything done w~ith these men for disturbing you ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Why did you not go before the court about it? 
^ Answer. I just thought it would make the thing worse if I staid in the settlement, 
and I wanted to stay there and make a crop. I thought if they did not bother me 
again I would not bother them. 

Question, Do you know what they had against you that they were disturbing you 
for? 

Answer. There was a little fuss took place on the road last August was a year ago. 
They rather knocked some black fellows about, and some of us took it up and told 
them they should not do that. From that they said they allowed to whip us all for it. 
One of them and I had a few words on the road like this evening, and next evening he 
walked up to me — that is, Jack Han ey — and asked if I was the same man I was yester- 
day evening. I said, " Yes, of course.' 7 He struck at me with his hoe, and as I caught 
it a man by the name of Jim Collins knocked me down. I questioned some people 
around there as to what they thought best, and they said " Put it in law." I went to 
Jefferson, and they said they would Ku-Klnx me ; that I should not go into court. The 
trial was to come off in February. I came on to court, and they never bothered me. 
When I got to court they came to me and wanted to make it up, and said that each 
man would just pay his costs and just drop it. But they worked it around some way 
or other and swindled me, so that I had all the costs to pay. I understood afterward 
that they stated that it did them as much good to have me pay all the costs as if they 
had whipped me. 

Question. Were those men who camo to your house disguised? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 
« Question. How were they disguised ? 

Answer. Some of them had dough-faces on their faces, and white sheets on ; and 
some had blankets around them ; and some had paper faces on their faces. 

Question. Did you know any of them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; three of them. 

Question. Who were they ? 

Ansicer. Jim Collins, Jack Haney, and Jim Finch. 

Question. Were the rest strangers to you, or were they so disguised that you could 
not tell who they were? 

1 Answer. I could not see them all good ; those were the oiaes that had hold of me. Col- 
lins had a paper face on his face, and it dropped off when he had hold of me, and he 
struck me over the head with a pistol to keep me from looking at him. When I got 
loose from him I cut across through the field and saw Jack Haney and Jim Finch 
when they came home. 

Question. How long since you first heard of the Ku-Klux in that county? 

Answer. Well, I heard of them about there for three or four-years, but I never saw 
any until this time, but after last Christmas I heard a great deal of talk about them 

Question. What were they said to be doing ? 

31 a 
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Ansiver. They said they allowed to whip black and white, and make them stay in 
their places ; that if a black man voted contrary to the man he was working for, they 
would whip him or run him off ; they were opposed to his voting any kind of a ticket 
but the democratic ticket, and they said that if we did not just do so and so we should 
not work their land, or something of the kind. 

Question. How did you want to vote? 

Answer. We wanted to vote the radical ticket. 

Question. This fuss, as I understand you to say, occurred along in August, but they 
did not come to you till after Christmas. Why did thej not come to you before ? 

Answer. I lived with a man by the same of John Seay; there were about fifteen or 
t wenty of us on the plantation. The way he told me of it was this : he got a deaf and 

dumb letter 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Got what ? 

Answer. He got a deaf and dumb letter — one with no man's name signed to it — order- 
ing him to turn a parcel of us off the plantation, or they would punish him for it. 
He turned off several of us ; our time was not up until Christmas, any how. As quick 
as he turned us off and we scattered about they ran in upon us; they were rather 
afraid to come in on us when we were on the plantation together, twenty-five of us. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. What do you mean by running in on you ? 
Answer. Whipi>ed us. 

Question. How many did they whip besides you ? 

Answer. They never whipped me ; I got away ; they whipped Calhoun. 
Question. Was there a Dr. Watson there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; he rented a part of the land, and I lived with him this year. 
Question. Have they disturbed you since that time ? 

Answer. No, sir; not since I went back there. ' , 

Question. What did Dr. Watson tell you that he thought would be safe ? 

Answer. When I came from Athens to Jefferson I did not have the money to pay the 
lawyer's fee, and I asked Dr. Watson to pay it. Ho said he would pay it if I would, 
come there and live with him. I asked him if I would be troubled, and he said that he 
did not know; that he would feel around and see. I went back to town, and in a week 
or so he came and said that he did rot think they would trouble me until I got in my 
crop, but perhaps they would then. 

Question. Have you gathered your crop yet ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I was not done pulling fodder when I came here. 
Question. Are you not afraid to go back ? 
Answer. I am sort of afraid of it. 
Question. What are you going to do ? 

Answer. I am going to start baek if they kill roe before I get there. 
Question. How much did that law matter cost you, in lawyers fees and all ? 
Answer. Forty-one dollars, about as near as I can remember. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Have you been before the grand jury here ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you make your complaint there just as you have made it here ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Vooriiees : 
Question. How long has it been since you had this trouble with these men ? 
Answer. It was last August was a year ago. 

Question. Have you continued to live in the neighborhood ever since? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; until they ran in on me and threatened me, and then I moved out. 

Question. You never have had but oue trouble with them ? 

Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. That was last August a year ago f 

Ansiver. That was when I had the difficulty in the road. 

Question. When did they run in on yon? 

Answer. It was the next month after Christmas. , 
Question. Along in January ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question Did you stay there in the neighborhood after that ? 
Answer. No, sir ; I moved into Athens. 
Question. How far off was that ? 

Answer. It was fifteen miles. s 
Question. Are you living in Athens now ? 
Ansiver. No, sir; I came baek on the plantation. 
Question. To the place where you had been troubled? 
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Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, When did you go back there ? 
Answer. The last of February. 

Question. And you have been living at the old place since last February ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you seen the men that whipped you since that time? ' 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. They have not molested you since ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Have they threatened you any ? 
Answer., I have heard that they threatened me. 
Question. They have not said anything to your face? 
Ansicer. No, sir. 

Question. Do they know that you know them as the men that whipped you ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, I reckon they do. 

Question. Have they ever said anything to yon about it ? 

Answer. Mr. Collins did. He said to mo that he was not along that night; that I 
need not think hard of him, because he was not along. 
Question. He wanted to clear himself in your mind ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You have made a crop there this summer ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are you a married man ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you had your family there with you? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; they are there now. 
Question. You have got along peaceably until now ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And you are gokig back there to live this winter? 

Answer. I am going back there to gather my crop, and then I allow to leave there. 
Question. Where are you going then ? 
Answer. I think I shall come up to Atlanta. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. You said Dr. Watson lent you money to employ a lawyer ? 
Answer. No, sir ; we did not employ any lawyer. They said that each man would 
pay his costs, and just stop it and not let it go to trial. 

Question. Is Mr. Watson a good friend to you, and kind to you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you trust him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Does he attend your family when sick ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And he is kind to you? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Vooriiees : 
Question. What ticket does he vote ? 

Answer. He votes the democratic ticket, I think ; he said to me when I went to Jef- 
ferson to vote that we could vote for whoever we damned pleased; just that way; ho 
did not persuade anybody to vote his way, and they could all vote for whoever they 
please ; that was what he said. 

Question. Those meu who worked on the road when you had the fuss, were they men 
who worked for a living as you did?- ' 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. They were common men in that community ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And that was the class of men who came to your house that night to rtaolest 
you? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 



Atlanta, Georgia, October 24, 1871. 

JOHN M. CHURCH sworn and examined. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. How old are you, where were born, and where do you now live ? 
Answei\ I am forty-nine years old ; I was born in Habersham County, and now live 
there. 
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Question. When did you come from Habersham County ? 
Answer. I left their a week ago yesterday evening. 

Question. Will you state whether, in your opinion, there is an organization in that 
county known as the Ku-Klux, and what reason have you for thinking so ? 

Answer. In my opinion there is in that county an organization known as the Ku- 
Klux. My reason for believing it is that I have been credibly informed of their riding 
in disguise in various parts of that county. 

Question. For how long a time ? 

Answer. The only raid I have heard of in that county was a short time ago. 
Question. How long since you first heard of the operations of this klan? 
Answer. In that county, do you mean? 
Question. Yes. 

Ansicer. I heard of it immediately after it took place ; it was within a few miles of 
where I live; it has probably been two months since the thing took place. 
Question. Did you ever hear of any Ku-Klux in the county before that time? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. What was done on that occasion ? 
Ansicer. There Avas a yard fence torn down. 
Question. Was there anything else done ? 

Answer. I do not know whether there was any person threatened. The gentleman 
that was injured left the place and went off down on the railroad. 
Question. Who is he ? 
Answer. His name is Popham. 
Question. What had they against him? 
Ansicer. I do not knoAv. 

Question. What is the feeling in that county towards Union men and negroes? 
Answer. The feeling in that county against Union men and negroes is about the 
same, and it is pretty bad against either and both, bad enough. 
Question. What congressional district is that in ? 
Ansicer. It is in the sixth congressional district. 
Question. Who represents that district in Congress ? 
Answer. Mr. Price. 

Question. Are there many republicans in that county ? 

Answer. There haA r e been as many republicans — at least, the county gaA r e a majority 
in favor of the ratification of the present constitution ; but they have been falling off 
e\'er since. They haA'o been intimidated until they will not come out at elections, and 
they make a very poor sIioav now. I hardly know Avhat to call the number. 

Question. How have they been intimidated ? 

Ansicer. By abuse and threats. 
, Question. Who have made those threats ? 

Answer. They have been made by the leaders of the democratic party. 

Question. What sort of threats Avere made ? 

Answer. Generally threats h&Ye been made for them to leave. My life has been 
threatened on more than one occasion. And then the abuse is thrown in their faces of 
" nigger equality," and all such stuff as that. In my estimation it does not amount to 
much. • 

Question. Has there been any republican speech made in your county lately? 

Answer. None since Colonel Farrow, of this place, made a speech in the presidential 
'contest. 

Question. Why not ? 

Answer. Mr. Wimpy came there while he Avas a candidate for Congress, and they 
hissed at him ; and I advised him not to attempt to speak, as I was well acquainted 
with the feelings of the people. He declined to»sneak ; and I am sure there Avould have 
been difficulty if he had attempted it, 

Question. Do you know any cases of violence in the county, such as killing or whip- 
ping ? 

Answer, les, sir. 

Question. Hoav many ? 

Answer. There have been fi\-e or six cases of violence by shooting, and some other 
shooting that did not take effect. DaA*e Starrett Avas publicly shot and killed in the 
streets of Clarkesville. 

Question. When was that ? 

Answer. It was soon after the surrender; I do not remember how long it has been 
since then ; it Avas maybe a year after the surrender. Lcav McMillan Avas shot in 
the streets of Clarkesville ; he is the next man I remember being shot. And last year 
a man came there Avho called himself Mr. Barney, from some county below here. He 
shot Isaac Payne in town, right before eA^erybody ; and he shot Jeff. Starrett boldly, 
before everybody. And there was another boy shot there last summer, on a Sunday 
morning in broad daylight. 

Question. Were those persons white or black atIio were shot ? 
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Answer. They were all black men and boys who were shot. 
Question. Has an j body been punished for these shootings ? 

Answer. No, sir ; nobody has been punished, and nobody has been attempted to bo 
prosecuted, except this man Barney. The court was in session a week after he shot 
these negroes, and the grand jury got a bill against him. A warrant was put in the 
hands of the sheriff. Barney and the sheriff were both in town, and Barney went 
among the citizens of the town getting money to defend himself and to help get away. 

Question. Could the sheriff have arrested him without danger ? 

Answer. I think he was afraid there would be a shooting affair if he attempted to 
arrest him, and I think there might have been. 
Question. He was not arrested ? 
Answer. He was not arrested; he went off. 

Question. Do you think the sheriff was in sympathy with him, or was he afraid to 
discharge his duty ? 
Anstver. Well, sir, I think the sheriff was in sympathy with him. 

By Mr. Scofield : 
Question. And was afraid of him also? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; afraid also. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. No one has been brought to trial or punished for any of these killings? 

Anstver. No, sir. At the time of this last shooting affair on Sunday morning, the 
young man was walking out to church. As it appears, there were some boys waiting 
for him, and one of them stepping off the fence, says, " I'll shoot you," and shot him in 
the breast, the ball entering near the heart, and it is there yet. 

Question. Did he shoot him dead ? 

Answer. No, sir; he is living. One of the parties died. Young Mr. "White himself 
has been shot there. 

Question. How long ago has it been ? 
Answer. Last June a year ago, I think. 

Question. Do you know the reason for shooting him or any of the rest of them? 

Ansivei\ Well, I do not. In regard to the first one I spoke of, I think the3 r said he 
was drinking and cutting up some there, or had been during the day. 

Question. Have you known of any persons in your county having been whipped ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; a white man was taken out of his bed by some ruffians about the 
village there. They stripped him, tied him, and whipped him nearly to death. I 
believe they carried him baek to the village, about four miles from his residence, and 
whipped him once or twice on the way. There was no prosecution for that. 

Question. What was his name ? 

Answer. I did not know him. He staid there but a short time, and then went off. 
They told him that if he ever appeared in court against them they would kill him, and 
he took it for granted that he had better go. 

Question. Was he a citizen there ? 

Answer. I do not think he had been raised there; he had not been there long ; I 
never got acquainted with him. 
Question, Was he a northern man ? 

Answer. I do not know where he was from ; I never had any aequaintanee with him. 
Question. Do you know of any others having been whipped ? 

Answer. There is an old negro in the village there 4>y the name of Charles Dease, a 
respectable man. I knew of one incident of which the old man spoke to me. He is a 
man of truth and veracity, and has as good a character as any man. He said 
these fellows went into his store one night and demanded goods. He asked them to 
pay for them, and they knocked him down and kicked him, and then told him that if 
he went to law they would kill him. He asked me what he should do, and I told him 
he could do his pleasure. He thought he would be killed' if he did anything ; and did 
not do anything. There was another outrage on an old negro, who slept in the store, 
and was a trusty negro, and had some friends about the village. Two ruffians went 
into his house at night and kicked him out of doors because he would not give them 
something to eat. He attempted to punish them in court, but he made a complete 
failure, although his evidence was direct. The negroes have quit asking for their legal 
rights in the courts in our section ; you could not get one to do it. 

Question. Would they get their rights if they did ask for them ? 

Anstver. Well, sir, I doubt it very much. I do not think they would. I do not think 
the civil law could be enforced there in their favor. 

Question. How would it be with a white republican, say a common poor man ? 

Answer. It would be about the same thing.. The republicans keep their mouths shut, 
or when they speak they whisper in a little squad. They keep at home, and refuse to 
vote on account of this very thing. Our county at the beginning was Union by a 
majority; but things have been managed in such a way that the people have become 
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intimidated, until tliey will not come out and take part in the elections. There are 
only a few there that let the people* know, anywhere and everywhere, what they are 
politically. 

Question. Those men who were injured were Union men and republicans? 
Answer. Those negroes? 

Question. Yes ; those that were shot, and whipped, and beaten |? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they were all republicans, I suppose. I know that Dease and Star- 
rett are. This last I mentioned is a boy who is not old enough to vote. 

Question. What was tho politics of the parties who were understood to have inflicted 
those injuries upon them ? 

Ansiver. Democrats, every one of them. - 

Question. Had any of tjiem been in the rebel army ? 

Ansiver. Well, the one m this last shooting affair was a boy, who is not old enough 
to vote or to be in the army. All tho rest, I suppose, had been in the rebel army ; no, 
I think it was generally understood that the boy who killed Starrett was too youug 
to have been in the army. 
By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Do you hold any office in the county ? 

Ansiver. I am acting there now as notary public in the town district. 
Question. Have you ever held any office there before ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 
Question. What office ? 

Answer. I was chairman of the board of registration in that senatorial district : that is, 
for that county and two other counties. And I took the census there last summer for 
that county ; and I have been sheriff of that county and deputy sheriff. 

Question. What was the term of office ? 

Answer. The term is two years. 

Question. When w r ere you sheriff ? 

Answer. It was about from 1847 to 1851. 

Question. You have not held that office lately ? 

Answer. No, sir. When the registration was going on I registered the votes in that 
senatorial district ; and I took the United States census in that county last year. 

Question. You have always been acting with the republican party in that district ? 

Ansiver. Since the surrender I have favored reconstruction, without any variation, 
from the beginning. I have acceded to all the propositions for reconstruction. I was 
for the Union before the war as long as I dared to speak, and I was in favor of the 
Union during the war ; and as soon as I dared to speak in favor of the Union after 
the war I did so. 

Question. Have you been before the grand jury hero in this city ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Were you summoned to appear before them ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. With whom have you prepared this memorandum to which you have been 
referring since you have been* here in Atlanta ? 

Answer. I prepared this right here to refresh my memory. I do not know what the 
court had me summoned here for ; my subpoena Avas United States against 

Question. Did you ever yourself see any band of men in disguise ? 

Answer. I have never seen any man in disguise. 

Question. Have you any knowledge, except by rumor, of the existence of any such 
band? 

Answer. I have none, except from information from those who have conversed with 
them, or who say they have. 

Question. Have you ever been personally disturbed by any of those men ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You have never been disturbed in your person or property by them ? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. Have you ever been assailed in your person or property by lawless men ih 
your own county since the passage of the reconstruction measures ? 
Answer. I have. 
Question. State the case. 

Answer. I was personally assailed on almost every occasion when I appeared in public 
during the time of reconstruction. 

Question. State the method of assault — what was actually done to you. 

Answer. I was not actually assaulted, but I saved myself by keeping out of the way, 
and by calling the sheriff to my aid. On one occasion a man prepared himself, as a 
friend who saw the thing take place afterward informed me, with a rock as big as a 
man's head, and waylaid me in the street that night. 

Question. Who was that man ? 

Answer. I Avould prefer not to tell his name. 

Question. Does he live in that town ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was it on account of a personal grudge against you ? 

Answer. No, sir ; it was political. 

Question, Was be acting for himself or with others ? 

Answer. He was put forward as a tool. 

Question. He was acting by himself at that time ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You spoke of persons who were shot after the surrender ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That was in 1865? 

Answe)\ Yes, sir. 

Question. By whom was Starrett killed ? 
A nswer. I do not know. 

Question. You do not know by whom he was killed? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you know the man who was killed ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. But you did not know who killed kim ? 
* Answer. No, sir. 
Question. Who was the next man killed ? 
Answer. There was no other man killed. 
Question. Only one man killed since the surrender ? 

Answer. But one that I can think of now ; I have mentioned no one else. 

Question. You have been living there since the surrender, have been acting as notary 
public, and you took the census there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I think there have been other murders in that county, but I cannot 
specify the circumstances. 

Question. Can you state the case ? 

Answer. I know there was a murder, and it was before the grand jury. 

Question. Was the person tried ? 

Answer. I think so. 

Question. Do you recollect the result ? 

Answer. I think the murder was justified. 

Question. On the ground of self-defense? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I do not think that was an outrage; it was an affray between two 
negroes, and it raised no excitement. 
Question. The killing was justified? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. Who is Mr. Barney ? 
Answer. I do not know him. 
Question. What did you say he had done ? 
Answer. That he said he had killed some negroes. 
Question. Did he say that to you ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. How do you know it ? 
Answer. From hearsay. 

Question. Then you state upon hearsay that Barney killed some negroes ? 
Answer. I did not say he killed any negroes. 

Question. You have stated all you have said about that man upon rumor? 
Answer. Yes, sir, upon rumor. 

Question. State the date when you heard those rumors ? 
Answer. Some of my family saw this Payue shot. 
Question. By Barney? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. Who is he ? 

Answer. He was a stranger there; he came from another county, 
t Question. And he went off after shooting those people ? 
Anstcer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And he was indicted by the grand jury? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And the sheriff failed to arrest him ? 

Answer. Yes, siri 

Question. Who is the sheriff? 

Answer. Mr. A. J. Nix. 

Question How do you know the sheriff failed to arrest him because he wished to 
fail ? 

Answer. I did not say I knew that. 

Question. Did you not say to the chairman that you believed ho favored his escape ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, I said I believed that. 
Question. Do you know that fact? 
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Answer. I do not know it ; I did not say so. 
Question. Do you more than suspect it? 

Answer. I "believe it, from the fact that he belonged to the party ordinarily railing 
out against the negroes and the republicans. 

Question. That is the only reason you have for believing this man failed in his duty ? 

Answer. There is another reason ; he did not arrest him when he could have done it; 
I should have done it. 

Question. Was that the sheriff who protected you? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. What is the date of this failure to arrest that ruau ? 
Answer. Probably eighteen months ago. 

Question. I understood you that all these acts of violence that you have now stated 
were committed openly, by single men ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; there was no masking, and no necessity for masking to shoot a 
negro in that county. 

Question. That is your opinion ? 

Ansicer. I know it from what I have seen. 

Question. Who is the judge of that district ? 

Answer. Judge Davis. 

Question. What is his full name? 

Answer. I do not remember. 

Question. Do you live in that county? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You are chairman of the board of education ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you not say you were ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You were a notary public % 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. But yon do not know the name of the judge of that district ? 
Ansvfer. I do not at this time recollect his given name. 

Question. Where does he live ? / 
Anstver. I believe ho lives in Walton. ^ 
Question. Is he not an appointee of Governor Bnllock? 

Answei\ Yes, sir. He did his whole duty, and the grand jury also did theirs ; they 
got a bill right away. 

Question. Who was the prosecuting officer ? 

Ansicer. I hardly know whether it was brought before the grand jury by the prose- 
cuting officer ; the case went before the grand jury, and it might have gono there in 
the shape of an indictment or a presentment. 

Question. Have you attended the courts where any trials have taken place for law- 
lessness or disorder ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Give the dates. 

Answer. Well, year before last -I was acting, as I am now, as notary public, and I 
constituted one member of a county criminal court that was organized by the first 
legislature under reconstruction. There were two negroes brought before me during 
that year — that is, the year before last — charged with stealing, and they were both 
Convicted, and I sentenced them both to the chain-gang. 

Question. Can you .give auy other cases ? 

Answer. That is all. 

Question. Then, in the caso of which you are speaking, the negroes were convicted ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you been present in court when any parties charged with whipping 
or other lawlessness have been brought before the court ? 
Answei\ They never have been brought before the court there. 

Question. They have never been brought before the court ? f 
Ansicer. Never, except the one I told you of. 
Question. Which one ? 

Answer. I do not know that I gave that negro's name. His name was Adam some- 
thing. Two men went at night and requested him to give them supper. I think I 
did not tell all the circumstances of that case. 

By the Chairman : > 
Question. Go on and give them now. 

Answer. These men went there and ordered the old man to give them something to 
eat. He said he had nothing fit for them to eat. They then kicked him out of doors, 
threw his furniture out, and abused him pretty considerably. His friends iu town 
carried the case before the grand jury of what then existed as a district court in our 
State. 
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By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Was it before Judge Davis? 

Answer. It was not that kind of a court ; it was a county court. 
Question. What was the date of that ? 

Answer. In 18G8. He failed to get a hill then, and he tried the second time and got 
a bill. When the case came before the court for trial it was all thrown out of court, 
and nothing done. 

Question. How thrown out of court ? 

Answer. It was noil prossed, or dismissed from some defect. 
Question. From some defect in the indictment? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. The indictment was quashed as a defective indictment ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; *or it was noil grossed. 

Question. Do you know the fact of which you speak ? 

Answer. I asked one of the members of the grand jury. 

Question. You say a bill was found by the grand jury ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And that bill was subsequently quashed or it in some way failed before the 
court ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know whether that indictment failed for some defect or imper- 
fection in it ? 

Answer. That was my understanding ; the records of the court will show that. 

Question. Is that one of those cases which you characterize as outrages in your 
county, which led you to think there is no justice there ? 

Ansiccr. Well, it is one of the cases I mentioned ; it surely was an outrage. 

Question. You believe that the quashing of an indictment for an imperfection in it 
was an outrage. Were those two men disguised at all who assaulted the old man and 
subsequently were indicted in the case you mentioned ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. They were just two ruffians, I think you termed them, who entered his 
cabin ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, and I term them ruffians yet. 

Question. Do you know of a case in your county in which an attack has been made, 
and the parties have been brought before the court, in which there has been a failure 
of justice? I mean now any case of physical injury ; if so, state the case. 

Answer. That is the only case that has been brought into our court. 

Question. Then there has been no failure, because no case has yet been brought into 
court j is that the truth ? 

Answer. Well, the cases have not been brought. 

Question. Therefore there has been no failure, because there were no cases brought ; 
is that the truth ? 

Answer. I do not know the cause of it ; that may be the cause, or it may not. 
Question. Is, then, what you have stated a mere opinion upon this subject ? 
Ansiccr. It is my opinion from the circumstances of the case, being well acquainted 
with the circumstances. 

Question. Have you stated all the facts upon which your opinion is based ? 
Answer. I do not remember any other particular facts. 

Question, What is the other tribunal with criminal jurisdiction in your county ? 
Answer. There is no other tribunal with criminal jurisdiction but the superior court. 
Question. Is Judge Davis the judge of that court ? 

Answer. Not at this time. There has been 

Question. What has there been ? 

Answer. I told you that there was a county criminal court. 
Question. Who composo that court ? 

Answer. Judge Sutton was the judge at the time of this outrage against the old negro 
man, when they got a bill before the grand jury. 
Question. The grand jury found a bill? 
Answer. Yes, sir, at the second trial. 
Question. And then the indictment was quashed ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How are you elected to your office of notary public ? 
Answer. I was appointed by Governor Bullock. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. You have been asked repeatedly, in connection with these cases of outrage 
upon Adam, how the case went out of court. Do you wish to be understood as saying 
that the indictment was quashed, or was it noil prossed 7 or was there some other mode 
in which the case never came to trial? 

Answer. I never examined the record j I do not know what was the alleged defect in 
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the indictment. I think there was some kind of defect. It was either noil grossed or 
quashed in some way, or got out of court for some cause; I never inquired particularly 
into it. 

Question. During all the time since the war has there been a single instance in your 
county in which a white man has been tried and punished for an injury done a colored 
man ? 

Answer. Not one. And, in fact, since that case of Adam there has not been a negro 
who has attempted to seek redress in a court. 
Question. Why? 

Answer. Because he knows he cannot get it. There were all those cases of shooting 
by Barney. Isaac Payne was shot down and rendered unable to attend to business. 
His friend Starrett went to a justice of the peace in the district and asked for a war- 
rant. After the warrant had been drawn up by an attorney there, I think by Judge 
Sutton, he asked the justice of the peace to sign it. The justice of the peace cursed 
him, and drove him away without doing it ; so I was informed. And then Barney shot 
Jeff Starrett for asking for that warrant. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Barney was a stranger in the county ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; and he shot at two or three others. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. You spoke of stating these things upon information. Do you regard that 
information as reliable, and as true ? 
Answer. I believe it to be true. 

Question. Did I understand that you were an old sheriff in that county ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; from 1847 to 1851, 1 think. 

Question. You spoke of a party attempting an injury upon you, and said that you did 
not wish to give his name ; why not f 

Answer. I do not want to get up these old broils. I have been trying to act as 
consistently as I could. I have not had any political jowers with any person during 
that time. 

Question. Do you know of any criminal offense, the perpetrators of which you would 
be unwilling to name even here to us ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I know of a murder. I do not know positively who did it ; but I 
would not like to say who I think did it. 

Question. Why not ? 

Answer. Because I think it would endanger my life there if I should do so. From 
my knowledge of public sentiment there I know that it could not be prosecuted to a 
final result. 

Question. Do you believe it would be possible to bring the supposed offender to trial 
in your county, and have a fair and impartial trial ? 

Answer. I have no idea of it ; I have no idea that he would be held in jail there at all 
or punished by any means. 

Question. Was that murder one of the cases you have mentioned ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. You say that you do not know that the person committed the act ? 
Answer. No, sir ; I do not know it. 

Question, Do you consider that you have a right to charge a man with murder upon 
mere suspicion ? 

Answer. 1 have not done it, and I do not intend to do it. That is just what I am 
talking about. I have refused to do it. 

Question. I ask yon if you conscientiously believe that you have a right to charge a 
fellow-man with murder upon mere suspicion, and without knowledge of the facts ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I have a right 

Question. Answer my question, if you can ? 

Answer. I do not think it is a fair question, or put in a fair way. 

Question. You have been asked by the chairman whether yon know any criminal 
offense, the perpetrators of which you would be unwilling to name even here to us, and 
you answered that you did. 

Answer. The facts in the case are these : Everybody knew that that negro was shot 
dead ; he was seen after he was shot, and they took his body and buried it. I had no 
doubt that many of the citizens of the village know who did it ; .they have talked about 
it. I have heard rumors, not a few, about it. The person who is suspected of com- 
mitting that murder ran away and staid away. The circumstances of the case justify 
me in coming to the conclusion that he was the man who committed that murder. 

Question. Have you any knowledge yourself of the facts ? 

Answer. I have said from the beginning that I have not. 

Question. Then I ask you if you conscientiously believe that you have a right to 
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charge a fellow-man with murder upon mere suspicion, and without knowledge of the 
facts ? 

Answer. I conscientiously believe that I am justified in coming to the cou elusion 
that I have arrived at from the circumstances with regard to the guilt of that person. 
Question. And you do it without auy personal knowledge of the facts? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Scofieu) : 

Question. You have made no charges, and you have named no person ? 
Answer. No, sir, I have made no charges, and named no person. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Do you think you would" he safe in making statements here that would 
tend to implicate that party ? 

Answer. I do not know whether you intend to publish this testimony or not. I could 
not make any more perfect charge before a court than just what I have stated here, 
that, from the circumstances, I have a right to arrive at the conclusion that a certain 
person is guilty of that offense. 

Question. Do you know whether the witnesses who have come or who are to come 
before this committee are watched, and whether there have been any threats made 
against any of them, and whether any persons have been afraid to testify before this 
committee from fear that they would be punished for telling what they knew ? 

Ansicer. No, sir. I was abused as I was coming down here myself, for appearing be- 
fore this committee. I was questioned pretty considerably, and I was asked for my 
subpoena, that it might be looked at, and I showed it. 

Question. By whom was that f 

Answer. I do not know the men's names ; they were strangers to me in the cars as I 
came along. They were very abusive of the Government of the United States, of the 
revenue laws, and of the prosecutions of these Ku-Klux, and of illicit distillers. 

Question. I will ask you whether these disguised bands went to this man's house and 
caused him to leave your county ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; that is in the neighborhood above me. I do not know, as I stated 
at the start, whether they made any threats or not. At any rate, he left immediately 
afterwards, and went up the railroad with his family. 

Question. And he has not been back there since ? 

Answer. Not that. I know of. 

Question. How long ago was that ? 

Ansicer. Probably a month. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Are there illicit stills in that neighborhood of country? 
Answer. There have been. 

Question. Was this man driven away on account of his connectiou with them? 
Answer. I do not think he was charged with that ; I do not know that he was. 
Question. Do you know anything about the number of persons engaged in that 
business? 

Answer. I do not know, of my own knowledge ; a dozen, probably. 
Question. It was all rumor ? 

Answer. It was all rumor, reliable rumor; it was close to me, in an adjoining 
district. • 

Question. You spoke of threats and abuse directed to you while on your way here ? 
Answer. Not personally towards me. 

Question, They expressed a general dissatisfaction with this examination, and with 
regard to the prosecutions of Ku-Klux and distiilers ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. A man questioned me in what I call rather an unfriendly way, and 
seemed to be indignant. He questioned me as to whether I was going to attend a 
military court or a civil court ; what I was going to do, and what I knew about these 
things. 

Question. And he asked to look at your subpeetfa ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That was the character of the acts they did towards you ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. They were^strangers to you? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and I did not inquire their names. 

Question. This was on a railway train % 

Answer. Yes, sir. * 

Question. This is what you spoke of as abuse ? 

Answer. It was abuse of the Government that I spoke of there. One of the men »aid 
that he would bushwhack as long as he had breath in his body ; and that if the Ku- 
Klux would kill a few of these damned Yankees, he thought they would quit trying to 
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enforce the revenue law in regard to distilling. He said that if they were to imprison 
him or to handcuff him, he would fight them until he died, and so on, rather in a gas- 
ing way. 

Question. This was a stranger to you, on the railroad train ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. A man whom you never saw "before, and have not seen since ? 
Answer. I never saw him before or since. . 

By the Chairman : j 

Question. How did he find out that you were coming here as a witness ? 

Answer. One came from Gainsville with me. The first question was, whether there 
were any prisoners with me. There were some soldiers along, and I reckon they sup- 
posed that there were some prisoners, and that maybe I was one. I said there was no 
prisoner on the train that I knew of. That is the way the conversation came up. 

Question. Do you know whether the men who during the war were engaged in rebel- 
lion against the Government, and were trying to overthrow it and break it down, have 
the same feeling of hostility to it now that they had then ? 

Answer. Do you mean those I am acquainted with ? 

Question. Yes. 

Answer. I know that the spirit of rebellion in our county is just as high as it ever 
was ) I have no doubt of it.. My opportunity has been good to enable me to know the 
sentiment of the people in that section, and I know it as well as any man in Northern 
Georgia. I heard them express this sentiment several times, in regard to the fire in 
Chicago, that they were glad of it. 

Question. Do you suppose you could recruit any soldiers in your county to go into war 
against the Government ? 

Answer. Well, I think there are many there that might be recruited if they thought 
there was a prospect of success, or any hope of it. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Have you known of any such attempt ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Will you please give the names of the individuals who expiessed joy over 
the disaster at Chicago ? 

Answer, Well, it has been done sometimes by strangers in this place. 

Question. We want the names, for it is a fearful charge. I think, when you speak of 
the people, you ought to exclude those who did not say such a thing from those who 
did. I want to get at the bad men of your community, and I do not want the innocent 
to suffer with the guilty. I want the names of the men who made that fiendish re- 
mark, and I want you to state where it was done. 

Answer. I do not want to do it. 

Question. I think you should do it, in order that those who made that remark should 
be held up to the public detestation. Were those men known to you personally ? 
Answer. I know some of their names. Can you punish them ? 

Question. That is not the question ; you can only punish them by the public scorn 
and detestation. 

Answer. I think if that is so they would punish themselves, if there was any man 
who detests them, for they spoke it publicly. 

Question. I think when you have made that charge you ought to specify the people, 
certainly their numbers, who, among your fellow-oitizens, made such a remark. 

Answer. I have no objection to giving the numbers ; I do not think I ought to give 
the names, and I do not think yon ought to require me to do it. You know that I live 
here, and what is the use of requiring me to do that? 

Question. How many men do you know personally who said sueh a thing ? 

Answer. I know two in this town who said that since I came here. 

Question. Any in your neighborhood ? 

Answer. I have never heard any other. 

Question. You say that two of them are men that you know ? 

Answer. Two that I remember now; 

Question. Are they all that you know who said this ? 

Answer. I think I have heard another, but I do not remember his name ; I will not 
be positive about that, and if I did hear him, I do not think I am acquainted with him. 
I remember at this time of two persons whom I do know. 

Question. Then your eharge of that kind comes down to the fact that two men in 
Atlanta, since you have been here, have made such a statement in your presence ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. * 

Question. That is all you meant by the charge you made ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And those names you prefer not to give ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; I prefer not to give them. 
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Question. You do not think it would be safe for you to charge a man with anything 
of that kind? 

Answer. I am not afraid of one man, not generally, but I dislike trouble, I love peace. 
These men would not deny it to me ; I am sure of that. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Were those declarations made publicly ? 

Answer. One was made in a dwelling-house, when thero was no other gentleman 
present, but there were some ladies present. The other was made in a store, when, I 
believe, there was no other person present at all but myself. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Oetooer 24, 1871. 

HENRY C. TROTTER sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. How old are you, where were you born, and where do you now live ? 
Answer. I was twenty-five years old on the 6th of last June ; I was born in Haber- 
sham County, and I now live there. 
Question. What is your political association at the present time ? 
Answer. I am a democat. 

Question. Do you hold any office in that county ? 
Answer, Now"? 
Question. Yes. 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Have you ever held any at any time ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I was notary public at one time of the 1021st militia district, in 
Habersham County. 

Question. I wish you would state to the committee whether any propositions have 
been made to you to get up a secret organization in your county ; if so, state by whom, 
when it was,- and all about it. 

Answer. I cannot state the exact time, but some three persons came to me for the 
purpose of getting me to administer an oath in a secret organization for the purpose of 
putting down the revenue law. 

Question. Did they bring you the form of oath ? 

Answer. No, sir, they did not. 

Question. Did they show it to you, or tell you what the oath was? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. To whom did they want you to administer the oath ? 

Answer. Mr. Albert Henderson, Mr. Henry Henderson, and Mr. Thomas Oakes wanted 
me to admiuister the oath to them > and to "Mr. Hill and Mr. W. Bailey Smith. 

Question. Did they tell you the form of oath they wanted you to administer ? 

Answer. No, sir; they wanted me to administer such an oath as would form a so- 
ciety ; they were to have signs and secrets, and to have an oath that would make them 
stick to each other. 

Question. A society to prevent the execution of the revenue laws ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How long ago was that? 

Answer. I think it was in 1865; no, I am mistaken in that ; I think it was in 1867. 
Question. Have there been any disguised parties riding about in your county ? 
Answer. I suppose so, but I have never seen them. 
Question. How long since you first heard of them? 
Answer. I think it has been about three months. 
Question. What did they do ? 

Answer. They have been shooting about, and whipping some negroes; they shot at 
Mr. Holcombe. 

Question. How many negroes have you heard of their whipping ? 
Answer. Only three in that county, I believe. 
Question. In what portion of the county was that ? 
Answer. This was in White, in the Blue Creek district. 
Question. How far from where you live ? 
Answer. About two miles and a quarter. 

Question. How many persons were understood to be riding about together ? 

Answer. I suppose about seventy -five. 

Question. Did you understand how they were disguised? 

Answer. I understood that they just had a plain dress on, and something over their 
faces. 

Question. False faces ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir ; and I understood that most of the horses were covered. 
Question. Were they going about in the day-time or in the night ? 
Answer. In the night. 

Question. Do you know the reason why they were shooting and whipping in that 
way? 

Answer. No, sir, not particularly. 
By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. You say that some young men, whose names you have given, came to you 
to administer some oath ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You are a notary public ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. The form of that oath you do not recollect ? 
Answer. No, sir ; they wanted me to draw up the form. 
Question. And you declined to do it ? 

Ansiver. I first agreed to do it under certain circumstances, and then I reconsidered 
the thing and did not do it. 

Question. Were those men engaged, or did they propose to engage, in illicit distill- 
ing? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. This was a kind of combination on their part to evade the law? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
( Question. That was what you spoke of? 

• Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. That was in 1867? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you known anything of it, of your own knowledge, since that time? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you yourself ever see any of these bands of disguised men ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. And what information you have regarding them is merely country rumor, 
nothing stronger than that? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. And do you have the same information, based upon the same kind of 
knowledge, that these bands are still engaged in the distilling business? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You have spoken of negroes being whipped in the adjoining county of 
White? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you any knowledge of the fact that they were accused of reporting 
these men to the revenue officers ? 
Ansiver. I have not. 

Question. You do not know that that was the reason for their being whipped? 
Ansiver. I do not. 

Question. In regard to the three men being whipped ; is not that mere matter of 
minor, so far as your knowledge is concerned ? 

Answer. What I understood they whipped those negroes about was that they had 
told that they knew something about who killed Mr. Cason, who had been United 
States marshal up there ; I suppose they told out that they knew one or two persons ; 
that they had met them returning in disguise, and I suppose that is what those men 
whipped them for. 

Question. Those negroes were charging certain parties there with having been con- 
nected with a murder, and it was supposed the whippings were on account of their 
having made that charge ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question.- Do you know of any such case in your county? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. How long have you lived in Habersham County ? 
\ Answer. All my life until last year. 

• Question. You were brought up and raised there, and you know all the pcojile ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are you generally acquainted through the county ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is there generally a peaceful and friendly condition of feeling among the 
people in the county ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is there peace and good order there ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are men safe in their homes and in their houses and propfirty ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; in Habersham they are. 
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Question. Do you believe, and would you here state upou your oath, that protection 
is given to people, both white and black, by the laws there, generally ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Suppose a black man, or a man of any politics, had a wrong done him, an 
outrage inflicted upon him, or his property taken from him, would he have a good 
chance to obtain justice before the juries of that county? 
Answer. Well, sir, I do not believe he would. 
Question, State the reason why. 
^Answer. There was a parcel of men down there about Clarkesville, and I have under- 



stood at certain times that they could not get justice down there. I have known one 
or two cases tried before the superior court there when the prosecutors could not get 
justice. 

Question. What was the case ? 

Answer. The case of Ham p Cason and Mr. Lossing. 

Question. How long ago was that? 

Answer. That was in 1865. 

Question. Six years ago, just after the surrender? . ( 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Well, now, within the last year, in regard to the present time, I will ask 
you whether, if a mau is injured in his person and property and comes into court for 
justice, he can reasonably hope to obtain it there ? 

Answer. I do not think he could, from what I can hear the people say there ; I only 
hear them talk. It just occurs to my mind that they could not get justice under cer- 
tain circumstances. 

Question. Have you known any cases in court of failure to get jnstice other than 
those you have mentioned? 
Answer. Not that I recollect of now. 

Question. Have you known a case where a man has been injured in person and prop- 
erty within the last two years, and the case was brought before the conrts, and there 
was an absolute, plain failure to obtain justice in that case ? 

Answer. I do not know any. 

Question. Who is the judge of your district ? 

Answer. Judge Davis. 

Question. What is his full name ? 

Answer. I do not kuow. 

Question. Is he an appointee of Governor Bullock ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who is your sheriff there? 

Answer. I do not think there is any sheriff there. There have been some two or three 
elected who have failed to give security, and I think the corouer is acting sheriff now. 
Question. What is the political complexion of the county ? 
Ansiuer. I believe it is mostly democratic. 

Question, Were those sheriffs who.failed to give security democratic ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who is corouer and acts as sheriff? 
Answer. Mr. Jack Nix. 

Question. Is he a fair man and a good citizen ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Does he do his duty and execute all process ? 

Answer. I think he failed in the case of Mr. Barney. There was one Mr. Barney, who 
came up there and killed several negroes around there. 
Question, Haw long ago ? 

Answer. I do not know exactly how long ago that was. At that time I had not been 
about Clarkesville, and I did not understand those things. I only suppose they did 
not take him up, as they ought to. They got a warraut out against him, but the 
sheriff let him slip, by some menus or other. 

Question, How long ago was that ? 

Answer. To the best of my recollection, I think it was about 18G9. 

Question. Who was Barney ? 

Answer. I did not know him. 

Question. Was he a stranger in the county ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was he a violent, lawless man who shot these black people ? 
Answei'. Yes, sir. 

Question. And when they got out writs you think the sheriff let him slip off in some 
way, and he got away? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Has ho ever returned since ? 
Ansiccr. No, sir. 
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Question. Does the law authorize the governor of your State to offer rewards for 
murderers ? 
Answer. I have not seen it. 
Question. You have not seen any reward ? 
Answer. I have not. 

Question. Do you know whether Barney 3eft the State ? 
Answer. I do not know. 

Question. Did he commit these acts by himself ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, I suppose he did. 
Question. Where does Judge Davis live ? 
Answer. I do not know. 

Question. Would he have jurisdiction in that county? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Of such offenses as maltreating/people, whipping them, or injuring them? 
Answer. Yes, sir; I think he has. 

Question. Who is the prosecuting officer, the district attorney, or solicitor? 

Answer. He is a man by the name of Marler. 

Question. Where does he live ? 

Answer. I did know, but I have forgotten now. 

Question. Does he live in your county ? 

Answer. He does not. 

Question. Who is his deputy in your county? 
Answer. I do not know. 

Question. Do you know the population of your county ? 
Answer. No, sir. * 

Question. You do not know how many people there are in it ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Do you know the proportion of black people and white people? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Do you know anything about the number of votes polled at the election ? 
Answer. No, sir. I am a farmer by profession, and do not know anything about those 
things. 

Question. Do you, of your own knowledge, know of any combination of any kind, at 
this time, to resist the laws of the United States ? 
Answer. No, sir, not of my own knowledge. 

Question. Do you know of anything like an organization which is hostile to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in your district ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. I understand you to say, in reply to questions which have been asked you, 
that you do not think a negro man, qr a rex>ubliean, would be likely to get justice in 
the courts of your county ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. With reference to this man Barney, this stranger who came there, do you 
know whether the people round about Clarkesville made up a purse of money to help 
him get oif ? 

Answer. I suppose they did ; it is not within my own knowledge. 
Question. Have you heard it so reported ? 
Amswer. Yes, sir. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Octohcr 24, 1871. 

G. B. HOLCOMBE sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. What is your age, where were you born, and where do you now live ? 
Answer. I was forty-six years old last May; I was born in that portion of Habersham 
County now White County, and I now live in White County. 
Question. When did you come here ? 

Answer. I went home on Saturday, and then came back here yesterday morning. 
r Question. Will you state if you know anything about an organization of people gen- 
erally called Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I saw some I took to be they ; they were disguised men ; they came 
to my house one night last spring, and left notice for me that if I wanted to live long 
and to die happy not to attend the United States court ; that they had understood I 
was going to attend the United States court, and that if I wanted to live long and die 
happy, not to go. 
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Question. They left that notice for yon ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you see them when they came ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How many were there ? 

J?*swer. There were sixteen. 

Question. Were they riding or walking ? 

Answer. They were riding. 

Question. Did you know any of them ? 

Anmver. I thought I knew a portion of them. 

Question. Will you state the names of those you thought you knew, if you have no 
objection ? 

Answer. I think I knew two of the Alleys, Henry and James, and Mr. Isaac Oakes 
by his voice ; those are all I could identify. 

Question. Did they give you this notice in writing ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you have any conversation with them ? 

A nswer. No, sir ; I did not speak to them. My mother is a midwife ; and when 
somebody hollered I paid no particular attention to it, as they used to call her up at all 
times of night. She went out and talked to them. My wife, hearing them talking so 
long, got up, looked out of the window and saw them. She told me and my brother, 
and I got up and looked out of the window and saw them. 

Question. Is that the only time you ever saw them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; the only time I ever saw them ; I have heard of them frequently. 
Question. Have you ever been molested iu any way by them V 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I attended the court, and they waylaid me and shot mo ; they 
killed a good horse from under me, and shot me through the leg as I returned from 
court. 

Question. When was that ? 
Anmver. I think it was last May. 
Question. Where was the shooting done ? 

Answer. It was done in White County, near where I live, about a mile and a half or 
two miles from where I live. 
Question. In a public road f 

Answer. It was in a settlement road, when I left the public road and turned off to 
go home - L it was not more than two or three hundred yards from where I quit the 
X>ublic road that I was shot. 

Question. Did you see the party who shot you ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Was it in the day-time or in the night-time ? 

Answer. It was in the fall of evening, just before night ; probably an hour or three- 
quarters of an hour before sundown. 

Question. What sort of weapon were you shot with ? 

Ansiver. I think from the bullet that it was an army gun. The bullet went through 
my leg and through my horse to the skin on the other side. They cut it out ; it was 
an ounce bullet. 

Question. How long since you have heard of these disguised bands of men in your 
part of the country ? 

Answer. I heard of them in our neighborhood along the latter part of last winter ; 
that was the first I heard of them ; along in March, may be, I heard of them in other 
places ; I do not know whether it was so or not. 

Question. Have they been going about through the settlement and over the country 
since that time ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; "they made some raids, I suppose ; I never saw them. I have just 
heard of their whipping negroes in our own county and abusing white i>enple. They 
whipped some white men in our county ; they whipped a fellow of the name of Silas 
Hutchens, so the report is; he got a true bill against them ; I was in the court at the 
time ; they ran him off from my county, and I have understood he is in Clay County, 
North Carolina. 

Question. Have any of these parties been brought to trial and punished for this mis 
conduct ? 

Answer. We have tried them in our county, had them returned by the grand -jury, 
but our courts, I do not think, will do anything with them. 
Question. Nothing has been done yet ? 

Answer. No, sir; from what I can learn it is not worthwhile to try ; the leading mer 
there say that we cannot prosecute a suit if any one of us was murdered who was op- 
posed to them; that they are linked from shore to shore ; lawyer Palmer^ of Cleveland 
told my brother-inrlaw so ; that they intended to cany out anything they undertook. 

Question. Who is your brother-in-law? 

Answer. Daniel H. McCullom. 

32 a 
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Question. Is lawyer Palmer understood to belong to it t 

Answer. Yes, sir; that is the general understanding in our county. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. What is his full name ? 

Answer. We call him Duke Palmer ; he signs himself M. K. Palmer. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. How came he to have this talk with him ? 

Answer. They ran in on my brother-in-law because he helped to arrest some par- 
ties who had been engaged in illicit distilling. He said it was no use to contend 
against them ; that they would carry out everything they undertook ; that we were 
too few men opposed to them, and that tbey were linked from shore to shore, and there 
was no use contending against them ; that he had prophesied their shooting me, their 
killing of Mr. Cason, the deputy marshal, and that he and his son, McCullom, would be 
killed shortly; that they need not contend against them, or try to. 

Question. What are your political affiliations ? 

Answer. I have always been a democrat ; I was a secessionist and a rebel soldier, but 
I renounced democracy when they tried to run it by the Ku-Kluk organization, and I 
%m no more a democrat when it comes to that. 

Question. Is that the- same way with your brother-in-law ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I know him to be one of the strongest kind of democrats. 

Question. And you disapprove this lawlessness and violence ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I do. 

Question. And you have tried to do what you could to put it down ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You said something about the killing of Mr. Cason ; tell us what you know 
about that. 

Answer. They kttled him on the 9th day of last November ; I did not see the parties 
who did it, but I understood they were men in disguise; and a negro who has been 
abused very badly, Mary Brown, says she saw them in disguise on the road to kill him. 
And the threats made before satisfied me that they did kill him; one of the band has 
run away and gone to Texas, who said he would have to leave, but he would make 
Cason leave before he did. 

Question. You are satisfied that Cason was killed ? 

Answer. I know he was killed ; he was a close neighbor, and they shot him through 
the head. 

Question. Have there been any arrests made, or any body tried or punished for killing 
Cason ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did the coroner hold an inquest? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What did the jury find ? 

Answer. That it was.a murder by they did not know whom. 
Question. What was Cason doing ; who was he 1 

Answer. He was a neighbor of mine and a farmer ; he was appointed deputy marshal 
by the marshal here to arrest some parties ; he undertook to arrest them at Cleveland, 
and they would not obey his orders; he summoned men to help him arrest this man 
Smith, who ran away and went to Texas, and who is supposed to be the man who killed 
him. 

Question. He was not killed when he tried to make the arrest ? 

Answer. No, sir; he was bushwhacked some short time afterwards ; he tried to make 
the arrest on Saturday before he was killed on Wednesday ; I believe it was Wednes- 
day, but I will not be positive. 

Question. What is the feeling in your county toward black people, and toward white 
people who are called radicals ? 

Answer. Well, I do not believe that the democratic party has good feeling toward 
them ; I do not know that they prohibit them from voting. 

Question. Do you think they could get justice in your courts ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I do not think they could. 

Question. Has any attempt been made to arrest and punish anybody for the killing of 
Cason, or for any of the whippings of which you have heard ? 
Answer. No, sir ; no attempt I have ever heard of. 

Question. Have you any knowledge, or any reason to believe who were the parties 
that shot him ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir; I am pretty well satisfied it was the Ku-Klux band. They left 
another notice with a tenant I had on my sister's farm, that I had been shot once, and 
that if I did not leave they would shoot my damned heart out ; tbat they had given 
mo notice before, and they intended to carry it out. I thiuk it was a man of the name 
of Brock who shot me ; he was a stranger who came in there and got into the Ku-Klux 
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party ; from his actions afterwards, I am satisfied it was his doing. He came to where 
I and Palmer were talking ; came up and asked if we were talking secrets ; he put a 
hand on each of our shoulders, and sort of tried to get the run of our conversation. 
Question. Where was he from ? 

Answer. I think he was from North Carolina ; I understood so. I understood that a 
man named Kenimer, who went into the Klan one night, said that Brock understood 
that I had said that I knew who shot me ; and that he had called upon the hand and 
was told that it would not do to attack me, as I was well fitted up with shooting-irons, 
and had neighhors there, and it might cost the lives of a dozen men. 

Question. Where is Brock now ? 

Answer. I do not know; the last I heard of him he was up in Rabun dodging me; 
afraid I would arrest him, I suppose. 

Question. With whom did they leave this notice ? 
Answer. With a tenant on my sister's place. 
Question. Was it left hy disguised men ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I suppose so; I did not see them, hut that is my understanding. 
Question. Where is this man Kenimer ? 

Answer. I suppose he has testified before this committee ; he was here last Saturday. 

Question. Have you had any talk with this man Kenimer ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What did he say ? 

Answer. He said it was a matter of confidence with him ; I helieve that was his lan- 
guage ; that he was in it, hut did not want to he called ou ; that whenever there was 
no other chance he would tell. He said he was afraid to testify to what he let on to 
me, and did not want to have to. He told his step-brother that Brock went to the 
baud, or called upon them after they met, disguised, for assistance to go and take, me 
out and kill me ; he said I knew who shot me, and would kill him as soon as I got 
well. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. What is the name of the judge of your county who has jurisdiction of such 
criminal offenses as were inflicted upon you ? 
Answer. I believe it is Charles Davis. 

Question. What is the population of your county, White County ? • 
Answer. I do not know exactly ; I never charged my memory with it. It votes some 
four or five hundred strong, perhaps six hundred ; it is a small county. 

Question. Is there or not a great deal of illicit distilling going on in that neighbor- 
hood ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, there was, but I think it is stopped now. 

Question. W T hen you were waylaid and your horse shot under you last spring, was it 
complained that you had reported against illicit distillers t 
Answer. No, sir ; I reckon not. 
Question. Had you been summoned as a witness ? 

Answer. I was a witness against a party who was charged with trying to prohibit 
witnesses from attending the United States court and testifying against distillers. 
Question. The person was charged with intimidating witnesses against distillers ? 
Answer. Yes, sir 

Question. And you were called to prove that ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And it grew out of that feeling ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And you were waylaid in daylight, your horse killed uudcr you, and you 
shot through the leg ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You have stated that yon had reason to believe that that was done by a 
stranger named Brock ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. From where did he come ? 

Ansicer. The report was that he came from North Carolina. He came there and took 
up with the men I was witness against. I was notified by my neighbors that ho was 
there for no good, that they expected he was brought in there to do some of us a 
private injury, they did not know what. 

Question. That he was a stranger, brought where he would not be known, to do an 
injury, and then go off ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did he go away after you were hurt ? 

Answer. I have heard of him up in the edge of Rabun, up in the mountains. % 
Question. He went right away after you were shot ? 

Ansicer. He rem&ined some time afterward with Alley and Oakes, who were under- 
stood to be leaders of the Ku-KIux hand. 

Question. Is that band organized to protect distillers? 
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Ansiver. I suppose that is partly their object ; and then to run off men whose prop- 
erty they want, for that is said to be part of their business. Whenever they want a 
man's property they just give him notice to leave ; that is the case many times. 

Question. Have you any neighbors who would arm in your defense ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And assist you in putting down those men ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is there not under the laws of your State the right of removing causes to 
other counties ? 

Answer. No, sir, I think not. We went to a lawyer to see if we could not remove a 
case. They got after McCullom's son ; they ran a mob on him at Cleveland. He knew 
he could not law with them there, for they were all considered of the Ku-Klux band. 
He went to Lawyer Sutton, of Clarkesville, to know if he could not remove the case to 
Habersham, where he could get justice, and the lawyer said he doubted whether he 
could. 

Question, Is there not a law of this State that permits a change of venue ? 

Answer. Not that I know of. Where a grand jury could not be made up the case can 
be removed ; but if a jury will qualify, if they will swear that they had no bias or preju- 
dice for or against, it cannot be done ; it is obliged to be tried in the county where it is 
committed. 

Question. That is your understanding of the law ? 

Answer. That is the advice we got from Lawyer Sutton, who is considered a good judge 
of the law. 
Question. A man of repute and ability? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You spoke of the murder of Mr. Cason, deputy marshal. Was he employed 
in ferreting out these illicit distillers ? 
Answer. Not that I know of. 
Question. Why was he killed ? 

Answer. He was a deputy marshal, appointed, I suppose, by the marshal of the United 
States to arrest some parties there. He undertook to arrest them, and they threatened 
his life ; and I know they killed him. 

Question,' Who is understood to have killed him ? 

Answer. A fellow by the name of Bailey Smith, who ran away, aud is in Smith County, 
Texas. 

Question. Was he from White County ? 

Ansiver. He was from Habersham, just over the river. 

Question. Did he shoot him at night ? 

Answer. In the evening. Mary Brown says she saw Bailey Smith and a man by the 
name of Hancock ; so she described him ; she says she did not know Hancock. She says 
she saw them in disguise on the trail toward Cason's. 

Question. And after the murder of Cason this man Smith ran away to Texas f 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I understood that he did, and that he is in Smith County, Texas. I 
have a neighbor girl there who married a man who went to Texas. Her husband died, 
and she came back ; and she says that she saw Smith there. 

Question. I understood you to say that you were a staunch democrat, as was also your 
brother-in-law? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir; I was a democrat until I understood they undertook to run the ma- 
chine by the Ku-Klux band. If that be true, I am no more a democrat. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Is it understood that the Ku-Klux belong to the democratic party ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you understand that any republicans belong to it? 
Answer. No, sir. 

By Mr. Lansing : 

Question. You say that the Ku-Klux are orgauized partly to protect distillers ; what 
else are they organized for ? 

Ansiver. I understand that they aim to run the democratic party by it, to carry their 
elections by it. My brother-in-law told me that his brother told him that they tried to 
recruit him into the Ku-Klux band, and told him that in that way they could overthrow 
Bullock's administration whenever they could get strong enough. It is the understand- 
ing that that is their intention. 
By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Have you yourself any knowledge of who are members of this band in your 
county ? 

Answer. Sixteen are all I ever saw. I understand that some estimate them at sev- 
enty- frve, and some at forty, and along there. I do not know how many there are; I 
never saw but sixteen of them. 
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Atlanta, Georgia, October 24, 1871. 

JOE BROWN (colored) sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. What is your age, where were you born, and where do you now live ? 

Answer. I was born in the year 1830, in Old Virginia. I do not know what day I was 
born, but old mistress always told me to say that I was born in the year '30 ; I live now 
in White County. 

Question. In what part of Virginia were you born ? 

Answer. I do not know what part I was born in. I was a year and six months old 
when my old mistress bought me and my mother. 
Question. When did you leave White County ? 
Answer. I started from White County on Monday a week ago. 
Question. Did you come here to attend court as a witness ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What do you know about any people in your country that are called Ku- 
Klux? 

Answer. Well, I know this Oakes's son ; Big William they call him. We would have 
sworn to more, but then I thought they would cross-question me so that I had better 
swear to only the two of them, William Oakes and George Canton ; he was in dis- 
guise. 

Question. Have you seen any Ku-Klux that you did not know who they were ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. How many? 

Answer. Well, sir, I saw four I knew ; two of them were in disguise. 
Question. Were any along that you did not know ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; a great many. 
Question. How many ? 

Answer. I do not know i I heard after that that they said there were some fifty-odd 
of them ; but then those four were all I knew. 
Question. When did you see them ? 
Answer. Do you mean the folks that abused me ? 
Question. Yes. 

Answer. It was on Saturday night, betwixt midnight and day. 
Question. How long ago was it ? 

Answer. It was done about the time that we went to work over the corn the first 
time ; I do not know what month it was. 
Question. Where was it that you saw them ? 

Answer. I saw them in my yard; they had a big fire built up in my yard, and had 
me and my wife stripped. 
Question. Tell us all about it. 

Answer. This George Canton was in disguise, and Mr. Alley was in disguise. 
Question. How was it with the rest of them? 
Answer. The rest of them were disguised. 
Question. What sort of disguise did they have on ? 

Answer. They looked like false-faces, with little red dots on them ; and some of them 
had on white oil-cloth coats, and some looked like they had on calico. 
Question. Were they riding or walking! 

Answer. A good many of them were riding, and a heap were walking ? 
Question. Were their horses disguised ? 

Answer. They had the horses covered over, and they had faces on themselves. 
Question. You say they came to your house ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Tell us all they did there. 

Answer. I was in my bed asleep, and when I came to myself, as I struck the floor, 
they said, " Boys, surround the house." They surrounded the house, and knocked both 
doors down, and jabbed the cracks out, and presented pistols, and made us make up a 
light. They said, " Are there any going away F We said, " No." They then com- 
menced calling for Mary Brown, and went searching for her. I could not have told 
where she was to save my life, for when I went to bed they were sitting up, all of 
them. They were scared to death, almost, anyhow, for they had been looking for them. 
They tried to make me tell where she was, but I could not have tr M them, for I left 
them all sittiug up. They said, " You were all here at dark, and we'll kill you if } ou 
don't tell." This George Canton seemed to beg them not to kill me, as I was begging 
for my life. They kept searching about; Mr. Alley and Mr. Oakes went in and pulled 
my wife out of bed, and pulled little Mary out. They had got into bed, around behind 
the old man ; he was sitting up in bed. They ordered us to take a fire into the yard, 
and make up a big light ; that was the way I come to know them. I would not have 
known oue of them if they had not made up a big light. 

Question. What did they do ? 
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Anawei\ They just, stripped me stark naked, and fell to beating us. They got a great 
big trace-chain, and swung me up from the ground, and swung her up until she fainted ; 
and they beat us all over the yard with great big sticks. 

Question. They stripped you stark naked and whipped you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. With w hat ? 

Answer. With sticks. They had a hickory fishing-pole that had been trimmed, very 
long and large. The river is pretty wide there, and the old man had got a parcel of 
fishing-poles to fish with, and they gathered them and beat us with them. 

Question. Did they whip you standing, or did they throw you down ? 

Answer. They tried to throw me down, and tried to keep my head down, so that I 
should, not know any of them ; but I did know some of them ; I did not know them all. 

Question. How many blows did they strike you ? 

Answer. Well, they wore out three fishing-poles on me. 

Question. Did they w r hip your wife ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who were they inquiring for ? 

Answer. They tried to make me and her tell where George McCullom was, and said 
if they could just come across him he was certain gone up, that they allowed to kill 
him. 

Question. What did they do with the chain ? 

Answer. They took the chain and fetched it around our necks, and swung us up from 
the ground. They first called for a rope, and said they were going to hang us. 
Question. What kind of a chain was it ? 
Answer. It was a trace-chain. 
Question. How did they swing her up ? 

Answer. Two of them caught hold of it aud brought it over, and then lifted her off 
the ground, and let her down again. 

Question. Did they lift you oil' the ground in that way ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 9 
Question. Was your wife stripped ! 

Answer. Yes, sir. They made all the women show their nakedness ; they made them 
lie down, and they jabbed them with sticks, and made them show their nakedness ; 
and they made the little children show their nakedness. 

Question. How many children had you ? 

Answer. Two boys and one little girl. There were two little boys, but they did not 
get up — the littlest ones. They made my mother-in-law, and my sister-in-law, and my 
wife, and two little girls lie down and show their nakedness. 

Question. Did they do any mischief to the children ? 

Answer. They jabbed them with a stick, and went to playing with their backsides 
with a piece of fishing-pole. 

Question. How old are those children ? 

Answer. I do not exactly know ; I cannot exactly tell, point-blank how old these 
were, but I should say that Augustus would be going on eight or nine or ten years 
old; Alfred is a good big plow-boy; has been plowing now for two summers. 

Question. Were those children in the house ? 

Answer. They were in bed. 

Question. Were they pnlled out of bed? , 

Ansiver. No, sir ; they were made to get up out of bed ; they pulled my wife out of 
bed. 

Question. How long had you been looking for the Ku-Klux to come there ? 
Answer. Well, they came on the children when they were by themselves. They 
thought they would catch mo aud my wife there, but w T e were not there. 
Question. How long before was that ? ^ 

Answer. I cannot exactly tell, point-blank, the time, but, I allow it was pretty well 
on to three weeks, or almost a month, as near as I can remember it, before they came 
on us any more. 

Question. Have they done anything to you, or molested you in any way, since ? 

Answer. No, sir; I was afeared to go back; I staid ten miles from home until the 
troops came for me and fetched me home. And they had been away from home all 
summer, afeared to go home. 

Question. Who? 

Answer. My wife and little Mary ; but they sent for them to come home. I was 
afeared to goliome. 

Question. Have you heard that they have beeu going about this summer ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they went to George McCullom's and Mr. Freeman's, but they did 
not catch them. 

Question. What reasou did they give for treating yon in this way ? 
Answei'. My wife saw two men disguised as they came across below our Jiouse aud 
ap by the house. They made out they were black men, and spoke to my wife to see if 
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she knew them. She kuew this Bailey Smith, hut I forget whether she knew the 
other one or not. They went on up toward Mr. Cason's with their guus.* 

Question. Did they tell you that was what they were beating you for ? 

Answer. No, sir; they told it since. 

Question. What did they say that night about it ? 

Answer. They said to my wife, "What is that you are going to swear ?" She declared 
she never had said anything about what she was going to swear. They said they had 
heard we had talked about it, and they wanted to run us out of the State, to keep us 
from being witnesses about it. They asked me what I knew about it, and I said I knew 
only what my wife told me; that I was away when Mr. Cason was killed. Tke^ said I 
was a liar, and I said I was not. That is what they beat and abused my wife about, 
on account of this Bailey Smith. They thought if they ran us off or killed us, there 
would be no witnesses against them about killing Mr. Gason. 

Question. How many persons were there altogether that night ? 

Answer. I heard after that that they said there were sixty and some odd of them, 
but I did not know more than four of them, and I swore to two of them. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Have you been before the grand jury in this city ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is this the same case in which Mary Brown, Mary Neal, Caroline Benson, 
and Rachel Arnold were called ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. They were all witnesses with you on this matter ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have they all been examined before this committee in regard to this same 
case of whipping? 
Answei'. Yes, sir. 

Question. You say this man Bailey Smith was supposed to have shot Mr. Cason ? 

Ansiver. On the same day he was disguised Mr. Cason was killed. 

Question. And they thought your wife would testify against him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. He came up to fool her and pass himself off as a black man, and 
she said, " Bailey Smith, I know you." That is the way he knew my wife knew him, 
and he told his klan to come back on us and run me and her out of there. 

Question. Bailey Smith is supposed to have killed Mr. Cason? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know where Bailey Smith went ? 

Answer. They said he went — I do not know wkether,I can think of the name of 
the place or not. 

Question. Did he run off to Texas ? 

Ansiver. I believe that is the name of the place. He was in Texas, and he wrote 
back to his friends that my wife would be the strongest evidence against him, and 
that he wanted his friends to run me and my wife out of the State, and then he could 
come home. 

Question. That was the cause of this outrage upon you T 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Had Bailey Smith and his baud of men been concerned there in distilling? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; all of them were in the distilling. That is what they killed Mr. 
Cason for, because he was trying to take them up for it. 



Atlanta, Georgia, October 24, 1871. 
Lieutenant F. B. TAYLOR sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. What is your age, where were you born, and what is your present position* 
Ansiver. Iain twenty-six years old; I was born in the State of New York, and I act 
now a lieutenant in the United States Army. 
Question. Where are you stationed? 

Answer. At present I am stationed in White County, Georgia. 

Question. How long have you been in White County ? 

Answer. About seventy days. 

Question. How long have you been in Georgia? 

Ansiver. Since April, 1869. 

Question. In what part of the State ? 

Answer. In the middle, northern, and southwestern parts of Georgia. 

Question.^ Our object is to ascertain how far life and property are protected or not 
protected in this State ; how far the laws for their protection are or are not enforced, 
and any causes that may operate to prevent a citizen from enjoying his civil and polit- 
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ical rights, including his personal safety and the security of his property. With this 
general statement of our object, I wish you would go on and tell us what you know, 
from your residence in this State, bearing upon that subject. 

Answer. I have never been brought into any connection with the civil authorities 
until this present fall. I was ordered up into White County to protect some witnesses 
for the United States district court. They had been threatened up there by different 
parties, and some of them had been fired upon. My instructions were to take camp 
near the houses of certain witnesses and protect them. On arriving there I saw men 
who had been shot, and I saw the blinds where the assassins had concealed themselves. 
I saw certain documents served upon witnesses, telling them that they must leave the 
county or suffer death. The husband of the widow on whose plantation I am now 
camped was killed in his own door-yard last October. He was deputy marshal in 
Northern Georgia. The perpetrators of that murder have never been brought to jus- 
tice ; no effort by the civil authorities up there has ever been made to bring them to 
justice. For a long time they could gain no clew to who did kill this deputy 
marshal, until accidentally they learned that a negro woman had seen two men going 
in disguise, blackened to look like negroes, in the direction of this deputy marshal's 
house. When she heard that the marshal, Mr. Cason, was killed, she spoke of the circum- 
stance, and expressed wonder why white men should be disguised that way, with guns on 
their shoulders. She mentioned it first to her mother, and afterward to one or two white 
citizens. Not long afterward she received a notiee that she must stop talking about 
the circumstance of Cason's death ; that if not, she would have to leave the country. 
She continued to speak about it whenever spoken to, until in May she was raided upon 
and whipped. It was just the same with several other witnesses who had some idea 
who were the parties that killed Cason. They were notified that they must stop talk- 
ing about the matter or they would have to leave the country. Two or three of those 
witnesses I brought down here, to appear before the district court. In regard to how 
civil affairs are administered up there, you ean have some idea of it from a little cir- 
cumstance, that happened just before I went up there. Two men got into a quarrel; 
one called the other a damned radical, and they got into some sort of a fisticuff fight. 
The man that had been ealled a radical was put in jail. Fortunately, his uncle, one of 
the wealthy men up there, was able to give bond in five hundred dollars, and have him 
released. He went home with his father, and that night a baud of Ku-Klux raided on 
his father and demanded that his son should come out. Fortunately, he had not 
stopped there over night. Feeling that his life would not be securo in that country, 
he left, and went down into Hall County to work on the Air-Line Railroad. His name 
was West, and while down there he was arrested on some trumped-up charge, as being 
the man for whom the governor of the State had offered a reward for killing some man 
in Franklin County. It was proved that he was not the man, and he was released, or 
rather ordered to be released, but they still held him on a charge of assault with intent 
to kill this man who had called him a radical. They have held him over since in Hall 
County jail, for three months, refusing bail for him. A week or so before I came down 
to Atlanta, his father came to mo and asked m 9 o if I eould not furnish some assistance 
in the matter ; he said that he could not get his son bailed or brought before the court, 
and he feared they would Ku-Klux him when they brought him up for trial in White 
County. I told him my instructions from the department commander were to protect 
life and property whenever I beeame cognizant that any felony was intended ; if he 
could show me that his son's life was in danger, I would protect him ; that if he was 
afraid his son eould not eome up to the county court in safety, I would send a guard 
along, or go myself and see that he was not injured, although I could not take him out 
of the hands of the civil authorities. The court will sit /next Monday, and I am very 
anxious to get back, for the young man's life has been threatened. 

Question. What has he done that should provoke this hostility to him ? 

Answer. His father is notary public ; he received the appointment from Governor 
Bullock. He ran on the opposition ticket, or the republican ticket, there last fall, for 
justice of the peace, and was beaten. Governor Bullock appointed him notary public, 
ex-offieio justice of the peace. They are down on the old man, and the son has to bear 
the brunt of their hostility. 

Question. What do you understand was the particular transaction out of which this 
charge against him grew ? 

Answer, It was his trouble with a man over a political discussion. The man called 
nim a damned radical and struck him, and he struck back. There was no testimony 
brought out to show that any deadly weapons had been used. Anyhow, ho was conv 
fined on a eharge for a misdemeanor and bailed on a five hundred dollar bond. When 
the grand jury sat they failed to indict him, and he was released. In Hall County 
they trumped up a charge of assault with intent to kill, and he is now held ou that 
charge. 

Question. The offense was not committed in Hall County ? 

Answer. No, sir ; but he was arrested there and confined there. His father has made 
several attempts to have him brought back to White County. The sheriff has declined 
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to do anything in the matter, and the ordinary of White County has declined to issue 
an order to have him hrought back to that county. 

Question. How did they get a precept for his commitment to jail in Hall County ? 

Ansicer. I do not know. I advised his father to go to the ordinary of White County 
and demand that his son be brought back to that county ; that the ordinary should 
issue some legal paper, and serve it upon the sheriff, commanding him to go to Hall 
County and bring his son back ; but he has been unable to effect it. I also told him I 
believed he could get him released by a writ of habeas corpus. But that was refused by 
the ordinary of Hall County ; so Mr. West told me. 

Question. He was examined before a committing magistrate, and held under a bond 
of $n00 to answer to a misdemeanor, and when the grand jury met they failed to find a 
bill against him ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. He then went to Hall County under the advice that his life was 
not safe in White County, and there he was taken up on a charge of assault with intent 
to kill. It was all for the same offense in White County. 

Question. So far as you have observed up there, do you think that the colored people 
and those who are called radicals would stand an equal chance in the courts to obtain 
justice ? 

Answer. No, sir, I do not. 

Question . What is the feeling toward them on the part of a large portion of the com- 
munity ? 

Answer. It is very bitter. I am led to believe it is from the fact that the only lead- 
ing lawyer in White County has made some remarks upholding the Ku-Klux. His 
brother is ordinary of the county, and whenever any case is brought before him, like 
this case of Mr. West and another case of Mr. McCullom, they have used the law against 
them as strongly as they could, demanding the greatest amount of bail and making 
the offense appear as flagrant as possible. Mr. Holcombe, a witness who was here, says 
he overheard Mr. Palmer, the leading lawyer I speak of, speaking of the Ku-Klux there 
and saying they were linked from shore to shore, and the Government might drive 
them from one place and they would rise up in another. I never heard him make any 
such remark. 

Question. Speaking of the Ku-Klux, what is your knowledge and reliable information 
about the organization up there ? 

Answer. I have never seen any of them in that county, althongh one of my men cap- 
tured what he supposed was the gown of one. We could not positively tell that it was 
one ; it was a black garment, which was hid away in the garret of a house where we 
were searching for one who was supposed to belong to the Ku-Klux. We finally cap- 
tured him in the garret, with two revolvers by his side, which is pretty good evidence 
that he is a lawless man. The garment was a long black cambric dress ; it may have 
been a woman's riding-habit and may have been a Ku-Klux gown ; we could not tell. 
There are plenty of witnesses there who have seen the Ku-Klux at night. They have 
made no raid since I have been up there. I can produce two reliable witnesses who 
were called out and who saw them, thirty or forty strong, in the road ; they were dis- 
guised and their horses were disguised. They continued to ride there until the Union 
people organized themselves into night companies, as they called them ; and when 
they heard that the Ku-Klux Avere going to make a raid, they would post themselves 
along the roads in different places, with the object of firing upon the gang as they 
passed by. The gang heard of that, and were afraid to go out, and have stopped it. 

Question. How long ago was that done? 

Answer. The first Ku-Klux raid that I have heard of was in March last ; and in March, 
April, and May, those three months, there were some twelve or thirteen different raids 
made by them. 

Question. How long since the Union men have combined to guard the roads ? 

Answer. I think it was along in July that they organized the company, and since that 
time they have not raided at all. 

Question. Have there beeii any collisions between the Union people and the Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, one slight affair. They raidcfl>on Mr. McCullom one night, and his 
son and himself heard them coming, and they went out to meet them. They were 
both armed with old-fashioned muskets, heavily charged with buck-shot. . They secreted 
themselves behind trees, and when the party came within range of them they fired. 
But it was dark, and the range was too long, and no one was killed; although the 
effect of the fire is evident in the marks upon the fences. The raiders took riifugc under 
the fence and fired upon McCullom and his son, who had to flee. They ran away down 
here and sought protection, and that was the occasion of my going up there to protect 
them. They were members of that night company ; and they told me that they organ- 
ized it on the strength of the passage of the enforcement act of Congress, which gave 
anybody the right to fire into armed bodies parading in disguise. 

Question. Have you information of the existence of this organization in other parts 
of the State I 

Answer. Yes, sir, I have seen them myself in the night ; been right amepg them. 
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Question. Where? 

Answer. In Decatur, Alabama, in July, 1863. At the time I was seeing a friend off on 
the train; and a company of them came down to the depot in black masks and black 
gowns. They marched about the depot and back and forth into town, and rode right 
around me two or three times. I was in undress uniform, as I am now ; but they made 
no demonstration against me. They marched as soldiers do, and seemed to have some 
kind of drill and organization. 

Question. They were systematic in their movements ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. « 

By Mr. Scofield : 
Question. How many of them were there ? 
Answer. There were some twenty, I think. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. From your professional experience you could tell whether they had drilled 
or not ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they could not have marched so well without drill and organiza- 
tion. That was the only time I ever saw them in disguise. But in 1863 they made 
no attempt at secrecy. 

Question. Have you had reliable information of their existence in other parts ot this 
State since you have been in the State ? 

Ansiu&r. I have the very best evidence of their oxistenco in southwestern Georgia ; 
that is, the testimony of black men who have dragged themselves into our camp and 
showed three or four bullet-holes in their backs, and the scars where they had been 
beaten. They must have been shot and beaten by somebody, and they said it was by 
the Ku-Klux. 

Question. AVhen was that ? 

Answer. I was stationed there during the months of July and August, 1870. 

Question. How many instances of violence of that sort came under your observation ? 

Answer. I could not tell the exact number now, although I knew of some six oi seven 
different men who came into the camp and claimed that they had been maltreated. One 
man, particularly, dragged himself into camp with four bullet-holes in his body, 
another with one, another badly cut, and another badly whipped. In those cases the 
commander of the post made a report, which was forwarded to the headquarters of 
the department at Atlanta ; nothing was heard of thern any more. We left there the 
first of September. 

Question. Do you know whether the civil authorities down there ever took any notice 
of those transactions ? 

Answer. No, sir; they did not. Major Kellogg had occasion to go and see the ordi- 
nary and sheriff of the county, to investigate eases where men had been confined and 
kept in filthy dungeons without anything to eat for four or five days at a time ; the 
sheriff would go off and leave them there. He, endeavored to get the ordinary and 
the sheriff to take some action in the premises, and they would not take hold of the 
case at all. I was sent to investigate one case of outrage upon a freedman named 
Brown, who came into camp one morning, and said that he had been attacked by a 
man for whom he was cropping on shares. He said that the man had attacked him 
with a knife, had cut him, and had threatened his life ; that the man wanted to drive him 
off the plantation ; that he had been cropping for the man on shares, and had got in 
about fifty or eighty aeres of corn and cotton. This was about July, when the crop 
was ready to lay by, as they call it — that is, when they got through hoeing it. The 
man wanted to drive him off then, so that he might not have his share of the crop. I 
went to see the man for whom he was cropping, a Mr. Stubbs. I went to the house, 
and dismounted at the door. It was a large, wealthy residence. An elderly lady came 
to the door, and I asked her if Mr. Stubbs was at home. She did not reply, and I re- 
peated my inquiries, when she said, 11 No," very sharply. I had dismounted, in the 
meantime, and was in the act of hitching my horse at the hitching-post in front of the 
door. She ordered me not to hitch my horse in the yard. I said, u This is a hitching- 
post ; I want to wait until Mr. Stubbs returns, and 1 will hitch my horse, if you have 
no objection." She said she did not want mc or my animal in sight. I said, " Madam, 
perhaps you don't know who I am ; I am sent here to investigate some trouble between 
Brown and Mr. Stubbs." She said she knew very well who I was ; that I was a mis- 
erable seeker for nigger votes. She opened on nie jnetty sharply. I retreated, and 
sat down near the fence. Mr. Stubbs then came from a field near by, and I went up 
and introduced myself to him. His manner led me to believe that I could not expect 
any very satisfactory interview with him ; he was very short and ugly in his manner. 
Anyhow, he invited me to the house, and said that he would show me the contract 
between himself and the freedman, Brown. I sat on the porch, and he brought out 
the contract and showed it to me. Stubbs had drawn it up himself, as the party of 
the first part. By the provisions of the contract Brown was made to do whatever 
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Stnbbs ordered him to do, under penalty of forfeiting his share of the crop ; and Stubbs 
was to be the sole arbiter in all disagreements arising under the contract. I reproached 
him with his injustice in drawing up a contract so unjust to the freedman and so par- 
tial to himself. He laughed, and seemed to think it was a good thing. I told him 
that if he had any cause of complaint against Brown he should submit it to the civil 
authorities of the county, and the court would appoint an arbiter to decide between 
them. He said he would do as he was a mind to about it, and did not wish for, and 
would not take, any advice from the military. I called up my horse and went 
away, and my parting words were, that if he valued his liberty he must let Brown 
alone, and allow him to finish the cultivation of the crop. He said he would be damned 
if he would take any of my advice; that the military had nothing to do with his af- 
fairs, and I might go back and tell Major Kellogg so. I told Major Kellogg, and he 
ordered me to take a squad of men and bring him down to camp, which I did that 
night. He was very humble then, and said, he did not intend any insult to me or to 
the major, and was sorry that I had misconstrued what he said. The major then gave 
him the privilege of appointing one arbitrator, the darkey the privilege of appointing 
another, and those two were to appoint a third, to decide upon what share of the crop 
Stnbbs should pay to Brown. That was done, and the crop was parceled out between 
them. But just a day or two before we left we received notice from the wife of Brown 
that he had been arrested and incarcerated in jail for theft, on a charge made by this 
man Stubbs, and he lay there in jail when we left. I would like to mention a circum- 
stance in connection with my visit to Stubbs. While sitting on the piazza of the house 
and talking with him, his manner was very insulting, indeed. I had as much as I 
could do to control my tennoer, and pass over in silence his innuendoes about the Yan- 
kees and damned bluc-coats. There were two j T onng men on the porch with him who 
had come out when he came up on the porch. I could see from the appearance of their 
clothes that they had revolvers on their hips. Suddenly glancing tow ards a side door 
I saw the form of a man peering around there, and from his manner I believed 
he was watching me. Once or twice afterwards, as I looked cautiously, I saw that a 
man was concealed there, and I perceived some polished metallic substance in his 
hands, which I recognized to be a gun-barrel. I then became aware that he was posted 
there and covered me, so as to riddle me with shot upon the slightest warning. I was 
confirmed in my opinion by seeing that he changed his position so as to still cover me 
when I descended from the porch to the ground. Majbr Kellogg questioned Brown about 
this circumstance, and he said there was a third man in the house. Stubbs denied tho 
whole thing, and said that no one had arms at all. 

Question. Where w r ere you stationed at that time ? 

Answer. At Fort Valley. 

Question. How long were you stationed there ? 

Answer. For two months ; during July and August, 1870. 

Question. In what county is that f 

Answer. In Houston County. 

Question. Where did you go from there ? 

Answer. I came back to Atlanta. 

Question. How many troops had you down in Houston County? 

Answer. One small company of about forty men. 

Question. W T hat w T as the feeling of the iDeople towards them ? 

Answer. The people we went there to protect, or the people who made application 
for the troops, could not do too much for us. Those who had no use for us, as the saying 
is, let us severely alone. The cause of our going down there was the application of 
Mr. Griffin, a member of the legislature from that county, whose life, as he said, had 
been threatened ; and the lives of several freedmcn who worked for him had been 
threatened because they voted the radical ticket. That was Mr. Griffin's story; I do 
not know anything about it further than that. He treated us very kindly, and so did 
one or two others. We had no intercourse with the citizens outside of those few indi- 
viduals. A few days before we left there, Major Kellogg was served with a Ku-Klux 
notice, threatening the lives of all of us if we did not leave. That notice, of eourse, 
might have been left by anybody ; I do not know whether it was an authentic docu- 
ment or not. 

Question. Did you have any other transactions with the citizens, excepting this one 
with Stubbs, and the transaction when you -went to see the ordinary and sheriff about 
people being confined in the jail? 

Answer. Major Kellogg had one or two that he investigated himself; cases of darkies 
w ho had been shot and came into camp and reported it. 

Question. How were you soldiers received in White County, where you are now ? 

Answer. The same as in Houston County ; the people we go there to protect cannot 
do too much for us, and the others have nothing to do with us at all. They are very 
civil to my face, but we hear*of their cursing us; I do not know T whether that is true 
or not. 

Question. From what you have seen, and from your intercourse with the people, are 
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you satisfied that their wish for protection was sincere and well founded ; that they 
were really apprehensive that, as things were, they would be in danger ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and I think they are in danger now ; I think their lives would not 
be worth a cent if the troops were not there. There have been three men killed or 
shot in the county in less than a year ; and as they all belonged to the Union party, it 
shows that the murders are being committed from some motive other than that of j>er- 
sonal difficulty. I am very cautious in going about up there, and I am cautious in 
regard to my men, not to expose them singly to any unnecessary danger. I feel confi- 
dent that no one would attack us in any force, but it is possible that some reckless 
men might bushwhack, or shoot one of the men if he was out alone. I sent one man 
on duty one afternoon to serve a subpama. He got lost in the woods, and did not get 
back in camp by night-fall. I sent two men out to hunt him up, and as they did not 
return, I mounted a horse and went to look for them, and was out all night long. The 
man was found in the morning, having lost his way. 

Question. Suppose the authority of the United States in all its forms, military and 
civil, was withdrawn from the State, and the people here were left to work out their 
own purposes and plans, do you suppose the colored men, and those white men called 
radicals, would be secure in their persons and property all over the State ? 

Answer. Shall I give you my opinion f 

Question. Yes. 

Answer. My opinion is that they would not be. 

Question. In how large a portion of the State do you suppose they would bo secure ? 

Answer. Simply in the larger cities. Wherever I have been in the rural districts, it 
has been about an even thing between the old rebel clement and the ex- Union element. 
It is my opinion that if the troops were withdrawn, the rebel element would drive out 
the whole Union element, and force them to leave the country. It is not the politics 
of to-day where I am, in White Connty ; that is not at the bottom of it. They still 
keep up the old feeling between the secession and the Union element. All those parties 
who are in danger now were Union men during the war; several of them crossed the 
lines, and some were in the Union Army. The other party consists of the strong rebel 
element that predominated there during the war. They do not aim to get in politics 
up there at all. This one case of Mr. West, where he was called a radical, is the only 
case where I have heard of politics being brought into the matter at all. It is the old 
war feud still kept up. 

Question. The hatred of the rebel element towards the Union element? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; there are a few exceptions to it ; while some of the ex-rebels have 
gone over to the Union side, they are brought under the ban just the same as the 
old Union men. 

Question. So far as your observation has extended, which is the most aggressive and 
violent in temper and conduct, the rebel element or the Union element ? 

Answei\ The rebel element ; they have every advantage on their side as a rule ; they 
are the wealthier class, they control the lands, and property, and arms ; they have 
every advantage in their favor. 

Question. Are they generally well armed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they have no lack of weapons. 

Question. What style of weapons do you find that they have ? 

Answer. Colt's revolvers and rifles are the most favored fire-arms with them. But 
both sides are well armed. 

Question. Are the rifles of the modern style, or are they of the old-fashioned stand- 
ard ? 

Answer. Mostly the old sporting rifle. Many of them have those cap and ball mus- 
kets that they have bought in the cities. 

Question. So far as the execution of process from the Federal courts is concerned, is 
there any difficulty about it ? 

Ansicer. Do you mean serving warrants ? 

Question. Yes, and making arrests. 

Answer. Yes, sir, there is. There is this difficulty about it : we have to hunt the men 
at night, and catch them in their beds, or else they run from us like deer. We cannot 
often serve a subpoena in the day time.- 

Question. Do you think that, anywhere up in that country, any one man, for instance 
a marshal, or any of his deputies, would be safe with a capias, as it is called — a process 
for arrest — and in attempting to execute it upon anybody excepting a radical? 

Answer. No, sir. I do not think he would be allowed to arrest any one and take him 
out of the county. I do not think I myself would be allowed to do so with oue or two 
men. Speaking of processes of the United States court, we have been quite unfortu- 
nate up there in making several arrests and bringing persons down here. The court 
failing- to find true bills against them, those same parties have gone back, and are 
making their brags that the Yankees arrested them and coirld not do anything with them. 
Of course they talk still worse, and act still worse, on that account. I do not know 
the reason why they did not find true bills against them. I brought down two per- 
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sons here as witnesses against them, who were not called, and whose testimony would 
have convicted them. My evidence would have been point blank against them. 

By Mr. Lansing : 

Question. You say that these failures to indict have made matters worse in White 
County? 

Answer. Yes, sir, a great deal worse. It is very desirable when we arrest men, 
and bring forward sufficient evidence against them, that they should be indicted. I 
brought two persons at this time, and I had myself put down on the presentment 
against them ; but I was not called, and they have gone back scot free. 

Question. And now you hear, a matter of boast and exultation up there, that you 
were unable to do anything against them in Atlanta ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Your name was on the list of witnesses ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I saw it put on myself; I was particular to have it done. 
Question. And you were not called ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question, How many were on that list ? 
Answer. Three — myself and two others. 
Question. Were both of the others called? 

Answer. One of them was ; but that one knew the least of any of us. 
Question. And those men have not been rearrested ? 

Answer. No, sir ; they have gone back, and now brag that the Yankees have failed to 
indict them. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. With what were they charged ? 

Answer. Those two that I have spoken of were charged with illicit distilling. I brought 
down a witness against the Ku-Klux, a negro woman who was whipped, Mary Brown. 
She was a very important witness. She recognized one man positively, when they 
were both here. She was presented to the grand jury, but was not called, for the rea- 
son that she had her face bound up for the tooth-ache. I asked her why she was not 
called, and she said she did not know. Her mother said she was asked what was the 
matter with her, and she told the man that she had the tooth-ache ; and the man said 
that she could not go before the jury. But she could talk as well as I can now. 

By Mr. Lansing : 

* Question. The hostility of the Ku-Klux was against those who gave evidence against 
the distillers ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; or against those who are witnesses in the United States court. 
Question. Against anybody who gives any evidence in regard to offenses against the 
law? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you known of any Unionists, as you designate the loyal men there, 
being suspected of belonging to the Ku-Klux ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. What class is it that are supposed, and generally believed there, to consti- 
tute and make up the Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. The illicit distillers are believed to be at the bottom of it ; I believe so my- 
self. And with them is the old rebel element. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Speaking of this matter of distilling, is it pretty largely carried on there 
illictly? 
Ansiver. Very largely. 

Question. Do you mean that the persons who are engaged in it are all of one political 
party ? 

Ansiver. No, sir; I would not make that assertion, because we brought down here, 
not long ago, two men who had been in the Union Army, who were chargecl with run- 
ning illicit stills. They protested against being arrested, said they had been good 
Union men, had fought for the Union, and did not see why they should not be allowed 
to make a little whisky. 

Question. For the Union ? 

Answer. I suppose so. 

Question. That is a matter in which all parties are engaged ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. I understand you to say that, in great part, this Ku-Klux organization was 
intended to protect 'these people from arrest for illicit distilling ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. It being for that purpose, to afford a protection which is to be extended to 
persons of all parties, would you say that there was any politics in this organization ? 
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Answer. I will explain why I think illicit distilling is at the bottom of the Kn-Klux 
organization in White County. About two years ago, when they first began to make 
whisky illicitly up there in any quantity, a man came down here and informed on two 
parties. Major Smyth made out warrants against those parties and placed them in 
the hands of Mr. Cason, his deputy ; he held the warrants against them. Well, four 
or five illicit distillers up there made threats that he had better not attempt to make 
the arrests, (I am myself holding warrants against the same part ies,) or, if he did, he 
would be killed. It seems that he did not dare to make the arrests, and Major Sxyth 
•had to send a special marshal from here, who arrested them ; but they got away from 
him, and are still at large. Those warrants were again placed in the hands of Mr. 
Cason to execute, but while holding them he was killed. The only plfense alleged 
against him is that he held the warrants against these men. 

Question. It is a combination to protect these distillers in great part ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; one of the most influential men in that county, Mr. Satterfield, ran 
a distillery quite openly, and said that he could run it and make all the whisky he 
wanted. He had also been elected a justice of the peace. He continued to make his 
whisky until I went up there, when ho went away. Although I have a warrant for 
him, I could not catch him ; he has run off to Alabama ; his office is vacant, and his 
plantation unoccupied. We captured his two sons and broke up his still-house. 

Question. Your knowledge of these bauds of Ku-Klux, I understand, is from hearsay. 
Have you any personal knowledge of them, except as you have stated; I mean of the 
people who compose the bands? 

Answer. No, sir; I could not lay my hand on any particular man up there aud say 
he belonged to the Klan. I wish that I could, for I would arrest him if I could. But 
I know there are lawless men there, for I have seen a woman who has been whipped, 
and I have seen men who have been shot. I have seen where Cason was shot, and I 
saw the blind that those men got in when they shot him. 

Question. I believe you were asked a question as to whether the members of these 
bands were men who took sides in politics at this day, and I understood you to say in 
reply that you thought they were not? 

Answer. I do think so. 

Question. I will ask you if the distillation of spirits there is one of the radical causes 
for the formation of these bands, and whether that distillation is conducted by Union 
soldiers, who say that from their past services they have a right to engage in distilling ? 

Answer. We have found only two of them. 

Question. There is no politics in distilling ; and these bands you say are organized to 
protect those engaged in distilling ; then, upon what ground do you say that one party 
or another embraces the greater proportion of those belonging to these bands ? 

Answer. Well, this man Satterfield, a justice of the peace there, owned a still, and, 
as I heard, he frequently made threats that they had organized the Ku-Klux there in 
White County on purpose to prevent the breaking up of the still. And one part of 
tlje oath or obligation was to drive out and wage war against the United States reve- 
nue officers who should come up there to break up the distilling. 

Question. That was a common purpose of the parties engaged in distilling ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; with the exception of those two men who belonged to the Union 
Army, and nobody asserts that they ever did belong to the Ku-Klux. 

Question. What number of troops had Major Kellogg in Houston County? 

Answer. About forty ; a small company. 
« Question. How many have you in White County under your charge ? 

Answe)\ I think I have fifteen there. 

Question. You have been up there, you say, for seventy days ? 

Answer. About that length of time. 

Question. You have been in Georgia since 1869 ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. During that time has there ever been an assault made upon one of your 
men when in uniform ? 

Ansiver. I cannot now think of any personal violence ever having been offered them, 
bui they have frequently been cursed and insulted. 

Question. By low, drunken men ? 

Answer. I do not know whether they were drunken men or not. My men have fre- 
quently come to me and made complaint that certain citizens in White County had 
threatened their lives. When one of the men was sent for the mail, he was pitched 
into by one or two, and cursed as a damned Yankee. After that I sent the men out 
armed. 

Question. No direct attack was made upon them? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. And none upon yourself, except the tirade of the old woman at the time 
you visited the man Stubbs ; at no other time have you had any personal disrespect 
shown you ? > 

Answe)'. No, sir. 
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Question. You have beard of disrespectful remarks made in your absence? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Wben was tbis case of Stubbs investigated by you ? 
Answer. Some time in August, 1870. 

Question. I understood you to saytbat ablaek man made complaint to Major Kellogg 
of some wrong done him in dividing the crops, and that Major Kellogg sent you to in- 
vestigate it, and you did so, in the manner you have stated i 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Questioti. And upon the failure of Stubbs to respond properly, and to satisfy you that 
justice would be done this black man, you reported hnn to Major Kellogg, and he sent 
you with a file of men to arrest Stubbs and take him to camp 1 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You had no civil process at that time ? 

Anstce?i\ Georgia was under a sort of martial law at that time. 

Question. In lb70 ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. In what month? 

Answer. I think it was in the month of August ; possibly it was the last of July. 
Georgia was then a military district. 

Question. Georgia was still under martial law? 

Answer. Not exactly under martial law, but General Terry had the control of affairs 
to a great extent. 

Question. He had supreme control of the State? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And he deputed to you officers what authority he desired you to exercise? 
Answer, Yes, sir. The orders of Major Kellogg gave me the right to arrest any 
parties. 

Question. Was it your custom, aud was it the intention of the authority given you 
that you were to interfere in cases of private confract between farmers and their hands 
if you believed injustice had been done ? 

Answer. That is the way I understood the orders. 

Question. And you disposed of the cases as you thought consistent with justice and 
equity ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. As I stated, Mr. Griffin, a member of the legislature from that 
county, came to General Terry and told him that the civil authorities had declined to 
do their duty any longer, and that colored men could not get justice done them. It 
was on that representation that we were sent down there. • 

Question. This was an instance of your interference in cases of that kind under the 
orders of your superior officer ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; this was the second arrest that we made; the first was of the 
sheriff or ordinary of the county, I have now forgotten which, who was arrested and. 
sent up to General Terry. 

Question. Was that on account of the same matter of private difference ? 

Answer. No, sir; it was because he had refused to carry out the proper laws in some 
cases between blacks and whites. General Terry had the right to suspend a man from 
office and to appoint another in his place. 

Question. Or to depute to his officers throughout the State — to yourself and others — 
the right and power to investigate and determine differences between farmers and their 
hands ? • 

Ansicer. Yes, sir ; and everything we did down there had to be reported to him in 
writing. 

Question. Entirely without reference to the civil authorities in that section ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How long did those orders continue? 

Answer. We were there only two months. When we left, there were no troops at all 
there. 

Question. You are now up in White County ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You spoke of some person that you arrested there, and of some garb that 
you found in the garret of a house ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. Who was that person? 

Answer. A person that the marshal had a warrant for, for firing upon a United States 
witness with a revolver. 
Question. You were acting in aid of the civil authorities in making that arrest ? 
Answer. Of the United States authorities; yes, sir. 
Question. Were they in pursuit of him with a -warrant? 
Anstver. Yes, sir. 
Question. And you fouud him ? 

4 
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Answer. Yes, sir : in an upper room of a house, with the door locked, and with two 
revolvers on his person. 
Question. Whose house ? 
Answer. In his own house. 

Question, And you found in that house the garb you have spoken of? 

Answer. No, sir ; we found that in his father's house. 

Question. You supposed that garb to be the uniform of a Ku-Klux? 

Answer. No, sir; I did not pay much attention to it. I thought it could have been 
something else as well as that. There was a possibility that it was used for that pur- 
pose, yet I would not assert that it was a Ku-Klux garb. 

Question, Have you seen any Ku-Klux in Georgia I 

Anstver. No, sir ; only in Alabama. 

Question. And that was in 1863 ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was the garb they wore there the same that you saw here ? 
Answer, Well, the garb we found was a sort of black cambric gown. 
Question. You have spoken of the difficulty of making arrests, and of the necessity of 
making the arrests at night f 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. I need not ask you whether an arrest at night is not more dangerous to the 
person who makes it than an arrest in the day-time ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; if the party to be arrested intends to resist. 

Question, Do you not mean by difficulty in making arrests that it was an evasion of 
the arrest, and not any forcible resistance I 
Answer. Yes, sir. 1 
Question. The parties got out of your way ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; lay out, as they call it. 
Question. That constitutes the difficulty in making arrests t 

Ansivei*. Yes, sir; I have never had* any opposition' to arrest made to me personally. 
One or two officers of my regiment have been resisted. 
Question. They are in this State ? 

Answer. No, sir ; they are not. One is in South Carolina. He was sent up into one 
of the northern counties in this State aud arrested a man, and about three hundred of 
the citizens forced him to give him up. 

Question. What was the alleged offense ? 

Answer. Murder. It was in 1870, during the time that General Terry was adminis- 
tering affairs here. 

Question. That was during the period of military law ? 

Answer. No, sir ; the writ of habeas corpus was not suspended. I do not know exactly 
what the condition of affairs was, but General Terry was above Governor Bullock. 

Question. It was during that time that the murder was committed, and resistance to 
the arrest was made ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. The officer told me of the circumstances of the case ; he said that 
he had twenty men given him to proceed up in Chattooga County and arrest this man 
and bring him to Atlanta. He arrested him, and came into the town of Summerville, 
where he had to stop over night. He was twenty miles from the railroad, and had to 
march to the railroad the next morning. During that night some three hundred Ku- 
Klux, as he claims, gathered together, and their leader came to him in disguise and 
demanded that he should release this person. All his command will testify that those 
disguised men were circulating around among them. One man in particular will 
tell you that one of the disguised men came up to him and asked if he knew who he 

was. The man said " No and then the disguised man said, " I am giving some 

name, " from the battle-field ol Shiloh." The lieutenant was forced to give the man 
up. He was court-martialed for it, and came very near being put out of the service. 

Question. That ease was reported to General Terry ? 

Anstver. Yes, sir; and General Terry believed he should have held the man at all 
hazards. I know of another case, where an officer was attacked by a band of men 
who attempted to release his prisoners. He fought them, however, and repulsed them, 
losing two of his horses, and brought away his prisoners. He was Lieutenant Sum- 
merhayes, of the Eighth Infantry. 

Question. What was the name of the other officer who you say was resisted ? 

Answer. His name was Lieutenant Hyer. 

Question. W r as Lieutenant Summerhayes attacked by an inferior body to that which 
attacked Lieutenant Hyer? 

Answer. He had an inferior force to that of Lieutenant Hyer. 

Question. You spoke of a man being confined in prison in Hall County, and gave it 
as an instance of the ill-feeling and injustice existing in White County" It was the 
case where a difficulty arose between two men, and one called the other a damned 
radical, and blows followed. I understood you also to say that it was the only case to 
your knowledge in which politics of the present day seemed to have any part at all ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You say tliat man was arrested under a warrant in Hall County, charged 
with an assault with intent to kill ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. That is a felony ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. And yon say that he was imprisoned in default of bail ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you any knowledge of any attempt to release him upon bail, except 
what his father told you? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You were not present in Hall County, and did not examine the record, and 
yon know nothing of the affidavit that preceded the warrant for his arrest ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. All you know of the ease is what his father told you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I think I stated that his father came to my camp and asked me to 
protect his son from the Ku-Klux. 

Question. Does not the writ of habeas corpus now run in Georgia f 
Ansiver. 1 think it is in force. 

Question. Do you know, therefore, any cause why a man may not now procure a writ 
of habeas corpus if he chooses to apply for it properly, and to the proper person ? 

Answer. Yes, sir j I do. Up in the country where lawyers deal with men of very 
limited education they can come sharp tricks upon them, and deprive them of many 
rights to which they are entitled. Mr. West told me that after his son was bailed on 
this lirst charge of assault and battery he swore out a warrant against his antagonist, 
and had him arrested on a similar charge, and they tried the case . before two of the 
justices, one of them this man Satterfield, who has since run away for illicit distilling, 
and another by the name of Roberts. The man last arrested, whose name is Jackson, 
employed a Mr. Palmer to defend him. West was called on the stand to give his testi- 
mony. He stated all the circumstances of the case, the time, and all that. He had 
scarcely given his testimony when the defendant's lawyer jumped up and moved that 
the case be thrown out of court, tis the witness had not given any locality. 

Question. Had not proved where the assault was committed ? 

Answei\ Yes, sir ; and the case was thrown right out of court at once, without allow- 
ing him any chance to make the statement, as he could have done. 
Question. You came from New York? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you attended the trial of cases in the court of quarter sessions where 
(similar cases were tried ? 
Answer. I have been engaged in cases before juries. 
Question. Are you a member of the bar ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You were concerned as a party or as a witness ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. I am speaking of cases tried before courts duly organized. 
Answer. I understand you. 

Question. Have you not constantly known of men guilty of offenses escaping because 
of some defect in the proof; is it not a common thing for that to be done ? 
Ansicer. Not to my knowledge. 

Question, Then your experience as a criminal lawyer is very limited ? 
Anstver. It is very limited ; I am not a lawyer at all. 

By Mr. Scofield : 

Question, Suppose that West had been the defendant ; would there have been any 
such sharp trick played? 
Answer. His father claims not. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. It was the act of a lawyer endeavoring to get his client clear ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. By this sharp trick, as you call it, he claimed that his opponent had hot 
proved the case, because he had not proved the locum in quo, where the assault and bat- 
tery had been committed? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. Are there not gentlemen of the bar here in Atlanta and in the adjoining 
portion of the State who are eminent men, and who do their duty by any persons who 
employ them ? 

Answer, I think tnere are, although I have no intercourse with them. 

Question. As it is not necessary to employ a lawyer in any particular county, why is 

33 a 
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it that a writ of habeas corpus could not have been obtained ; is there any obstacle in 
tie way? 

Answer. There is no legal obstacle that I know of. 
Question. Was there any attempt made to obtain it ? 
Answer. His father told me so. 
Question. What was the attempt ? 

Answer. His father said that he employed a lawyer, and feed him, to get out a writ 
of habeas corpus, and the ordinary declined to issue it because Mr. West was a resident 
of another county ; that was the only reason in the world which he gave. I told Mr. 
West that I did not believe it was a valid reason. 

Question. Was this ordinary the only person in the State to whom the application 
for a writ of habeas corpus could be made? Could not any justice of the supreme court 
have issued that writ in this city, or in any part of the State ? 

Ansiuer. I think so. 

Question. And no attempt was made to get anybody else to issue a writ of habeas 
corpus f 

Answer. No, sir ; not up to the time I left there. I advised Mr. West to do so, and 
told him there was no valid reason at all why it should not be issued. 

Question. And you want to go back there and escort that young man to the place of 
trial? 

Answer. I would like to be there to save his life. 

Question. Is it the practice of the military in this State to maintain that supervision 
over the public peace ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; I have the order of General Terry to that effect. 
Question. Not limited to any particular case ? 

Answer. No, sir. It says that by the common law every citizen is to use his utmost 
endeavors to prevent the commission of felonious assaults or felonious destruction of 
life and property; and it goes on to say that the word " citizen" must mean any one 
of the people ; and if a citizen becomes a soldier he is not thereby relieved from his 
obligations as a citizen ; and, therefore, a soldier is as much under that obligation of 
the citizen as if he did not wear a uniform. And he further enjoins upon all officers 
to use their utmost endeavors to prevent any felonitous destruction of life and prop- 
erty. 

Question. Under that order is it the practice of the military in this State to become 
the conservators of the peace in the various counties; and do they, upon application 
of individuals, undertake to guard and protect them ? 

Answer. That has been my experience. 

Question. Then yon would detail troops to protect any one who signified to you that 
he needed protection ? 

Answer. If he made it apparent to me that he was in danger ; it is left to my discre- 
tion, and I would be very cautious about it. 

Question. You would detail troops to go to any part of the county to escort any man 
to and fro ? 

Answer. I have already had to do it in White County, in the case of two of the wit- 
nesses before the United States court. They were arrested on warrants, sworn out in 
White County, for assault. They made it apparent to the marshal that their lives 
would be in danger if they went up there without protection , and the marshal asked 
me to furnish a guard for them, which I did. The marshal wanted ten men, as he feared 
there would be a great deal of trouble. With that number of men I thought I had 
better go along myself, and I did so ; but nothing transpired. 

Question. Against whom had these men been testifying ? 

Answer. Against parties who fired upon them in Cleveland a few months before. 
They were originally witnesses against distillers up there, and their lives had been 
threatened. They were told that if they came to Atlanta they would be killed, and at 
one term of the court they did not dare come down here. 

Question. Was the case of Mr. Holcombe one of those cases ? 

Answer. He was not one of those parties. 

Question. In how many parts of Georgia are there troops now ? 

Answer. There are posts at Atlanta and at Savannah ; I do not know whether there 
are any more; there are a great many detachments scattered about through the 
State. 

Question. Are troops detached and detailed to go to any part of the State, wherever 
they are required, from the barracks at Atlanta and Savannah ? 
Answer. That has been the custom. 

Question. In any of those cases where they have gone out have you found that there 
has been any forcible resistance to them, since General Terry has abated his rule t 
Answer. The only case I have heard of was that of Lieutenant Hyer. 
Question. That was while General Terry was commander of the State ? 
Anstvcr. Yes, sir. 

Question. And commanded the State of his own will ? 
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Answer. You must mean, then, since last January ? 
Question. Yes. 

Answer. I have no recollection now of any case. 
Question. They go to different parts of the State? 

Answer . I am ordered to White County at the request of the marshal ; I do not know 
upon what grounds General Terry orders the military to other parts of the State. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. There has been no open resistance? 
Answer. None that I have heard of. 

Question. Suppose the marshal or a single deputy were to go by himself to make 
arrests, would there be any danger ? 

Answer. He says he would not risk his life. The deputy marshal. intends to go up in 
White County next week, and he requests me to send a guard to him at Gainesville. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. You spoke of the formation of night companies to picket the roads when 
they thought this Ku-Klux band were about to make raids? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How long have those companies been in existence ? 

Answer. Those parties said they organized them some time in June or July last. 

Question. Are they widely spread? 

Answer. I have heard of them in only that one county. 
Question. Do you know the extent of the organization there ? 

Answer. I have seen some twelve or fifteen men who said they were members of it, 
and that they broke up, by their organization, the raiding of the Ku-Klux. 

QuestioTi. Have they pretty effectually broken it up by means of this counter organiza- 
tion? 

A nswer. I think they have effectually stopped their going about at night. 
Question. You do not know how many compose that organization ? 
A nswer. I have heard only twelve or fifteen say they belonged to it ; I think that is 
about the extent of it. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. You spoke of the people in that county being divided into the -old Union 
and old rebel element ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. As a general rule, how do the old Union people act now, with which politi- 
cal party ) the republican or democratic ? 

Answer I hardly know ; I have not troubled myself even to inquire of them about it. 
1 have heard politics meutioned there so little that I do not know how the people do 
stand. 

Question. You do not hear the words " republican " and " democrat n up there ? 

Answer. Not a bit of it. 

Question. It is " rebel" and " Union ?" 

Answer. It seems so. 

By Mr. Lansing : 

Question. Where was the murder committed for which Lieutenant Hyer made the 

arrest ? 

Answer. Some fifteen or twenty miles from Summerville, in Chattooga County. 
Question. Do you know the circumstances of it ? 
Answer* I do not. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. That was in 1870? 
Answer. In March, 1870. 

Question. During the existence of martial law in this State under General Terry? 
Answer. I do not think there was martial law. 
Question. Was it while General Terry was the military ruler here ? 
Answer. It was while Georgia was a military district. 



Atlanta, Georgia, October 24, 1871. 
CHARLES HENDRICKS (colored) sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. What is your age, where were you born, and where do you now live ? 
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Answer. I am about forty-two years old ; I was "born in Butts County, this State ; and 
I now live in the city of Atlanta. 

Question. How long have you been living in Atlanta ? 

Answer. I was living here all during the war and until year before last, when I 
went up into Gwinnett County, and bought a piece of laud near Pinckneyville dis- 
trict. 

Question. How long did you live in Gwinnett County ? 
Answer. I lived there three years. 

Question. When did you leave there and come back to Atlanta ? 

Answer. I left there last year, during the time of the State election ; in November, I 
think. 

Question. Had you anything to do with that election ? 

Answer. I had. 

Question. In what capacity? 

Answer. I was one of the committee of election, to superintend it. I have my com- 
mission in my pocket, and here it is. [Handing the chairman a paper, as follows : 

" Executive Department, State of Georgia, 

" Atlanta, Georgia, December 8, 1870. 

" Chas. Kendrix, [Hendricks,] Esq., 

" Nor cross, Gwinnett Count i/. 
" Sir : I am instructed by his excellency the governor to inform you that, in pursu- 
ance of your appointment by him, you were, on the 1st day of December, 1870, con- 
firmed, by the honorable the Senate, as a manager, to hold the election at the precinct 
established at Norcross, in the county of Gwinnett. 
"Respectfully yours, 
[seal.] "II. C. CORSON, 

" Secretary Executive Department."'] 

Question. I notice that this paper is dated the 8th of December; I suppose the elec- 
tion was held in December ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; that is right. 

Question. Did you find any people up there in Gwinnett County that thev called 
Ku-Klux? 

Answer. I did. 

Question. Tell us what you know about them. 

Answer. They came to my house ; they first called me out 

Question. Before you go on, state when that was; whether it was before the election 
or after. 

Answer. It was two weeks before the election. 

Question. After this commission was given you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; just exactly two weeks before the election. 

Question. Did they know you had the commission ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; it was published, and they knew it. 

Question. How many of them came? 

Answer. I never saw but two of them I knew, Wilson and Edmunds. 
Question. How many were there in the crowd f 

Answer. I could not tell exactly ; several of them ; I had such a hard scuffle with 
them ; my wife ran out and hollered, and they ran oil'. 
Question. Was it in the day time or at night ? 
Answer. At night. 
Question. Were they disguised ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were they riding or walking ? 

Answer. They were walking. 

Question. Go on" and tell us all about it. 

Answer. They called mo out, and I started to the door. I knew Wilson's voice, 
because I was well acquainted with him. My wife told me not to open the door until 
I made up a light. I was living in what we call a log-cabin in our part of the country ; 
I looked through a crack and saw him. I made up a light, and then went and got 
into bed and lay right down. I did not think they Would break open the door. They 
found I had laid down, and they broke open the door and came in. Edmunds said that he 
was going to shoot me right down. My wife just got up and ran out of doors and hol- 
lered. I begged them not to shoot me. I said: " Now, Mr. # Wilson, don't you shoot 
me ; I have done nothing in the world to you ; don't you do it ; I know you and Mr. 
Edmunds both." He came to the conclusion that he would carry me into the wood3 
and hang me. He said to Edmunds, " Let's carry him out and hang him, and then 
shoot him." I put on my pants, that lay there, and he came to the conclusion that I 
was going out willingly. They had their pistols in their hands, and I gathered both 
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their hands ami tried to get their pistols away. I tusseled with them until I got to tho 
door, and then I broke and ran, and they shot me. 
Question. Where were yon hit ? 

Answer. In the thick part of my thigh ; the ball went into my bowels ; Doctor Prolit, 
of this city, took it out. The gentleman I was working for at the time happened to bo 
up on Monday morning ; it was done on Sunday night. I was there framing a railroad 
bridge; I am a carpenter. He came up Monday morning and had me sent right to 
town, and I have been here ever since. I had a little difficulty once before that with 
Wilson, at the time of the governor's election. I went up to vote, and he just walked 
up right behind mo and knocked me down with a stick. I got up, and the 'squire of 
the district told him that ho had better behave himself. I started on home ; I did not 
live far from the court-house— about half a mile. The 'squire called me back and told 
me that I should have a chance. I started back, and \Vilson came up to me and cut 
my coat with his knife. I believe, though, it was made up amongst a party of them 
there because I took a part in the election ; I am satisfied it was. 

Question. Who is Wilson ? 

Answer. His name is Hiram Wilson. 

Question. Where does he live ' 

Answer. He lives right there in the same district of Pinekneyville ; you may say at 
Xorcross. 

Question. What is his standing in the community ? 

Answer. He has not a very good recommendation; he is what we call a drunkard; 
he has got pretty low down principles. 
Question. Has he much x>ropertf, T ? 

Answer. I think he has but very little property ; he had a right smart piece of land, 
a very good property ; a piece that Xorcross is now built on. He owned that, and sold 
it to Mr. Thrasher. I do not know what he has in money, but I think he has now 
about four or five acres of land. 

Question. How old a man is he ? 

Ansivcr. Not very old ; I reckon about thirty-five, to the best of my judgment. 

Question. Did he' own slaves before the war? 

Answer. He did not. 

Question. Did his family own slaves ? 

Answer. Not that I know of. 

Question. Was he in the rebel army ? 

Answer. J think probably he was. I never knew anything about him until I went 
up there. Dr. Parks was a member of the legislature/and I was building a house 'for 
him. I took an active part in trying to teach the colored people of that district what 
to do, and they just concluded that I should not live there. 

Question. Had you had any personal difficulty with Wilson except on election day ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Had anything ever passed between you and him before he knocked you 
down at the polls? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. This paper which you have handed me, your commission, seems to be 
stained, is it with blood ? 

Answer. No, sir, it is not a blood-stain ; I think it came off my purse. 

Question. How long were yon in recovering from the effecfc of the shooting ? 

Answer. The whole of last summer. I was pretty badly shot ; I was not able to do 
anything the whole of last summer. 

Question. Are you as well now as before you were shot ? 

Answer. I am not entirely well ; I have spasms from it sometimes; I had one to-day 
up here in the room. 

Question. How seriously does it interfere with your labor as a carpenter ? 

Answer. Sometimes I have them up on top of a house where I am at work. Finally, 
1 have got so that I cannot go on top of a house much, because I am afraid to risk it. If 
i am on the ground I can, probably, make out very well. The parties I work with 
know that I have them. 

Question. Has any attempt been made to bring these men to trial and punishment in 
the courts there f 

ArmrcT. Yes, sir; I came here and had a warrant taken out for them, and had them 
before the court at Lawrenceville. He claimed that ho was not ready for trial, and 
they put oft' his trial ; I went up there this last term of the court and they burned up 
the court-house and all the documents. John Thrasher, George Jones, Abel Greer, and 
old man Tom Jones, went his bond for $1,000 ; three of them went Edmunds's security 
for a thousand dollars ; and Edmunds ran away and left his security. 

Question. Where is the other man i 

Answer. He is up there. 

Question, Is he under bond now ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; but they have burned up all the documents and everything of that 
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sort, and it scorns to me that I would have a great deal of trouble up there to get at 
the right of it ; and I thqught I would try before this committee and see what they 
could ^do with it. 

Question. Did you go before the grand jury ? 

Answer. I did. 

Question. What did they do ? 

Answer. They found a true bill against him. 

Question. How long ago did you first hear of the Ku-Klux uj> there ? 

Answer. Well, sir, they have been up there for three years ; I have not been in the 
county for more than three years ; I married my wife here, but her father lives up 
there ; she wanted to live close by her father, and I went up there. I thought I would 
buy me a pieCo of land and settle myself in the country, and not have so much renting 
to do ; but I could not stay there ; it is no use to mo now. 

Question. Have you sold your land ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. When you went up there did you find that the Ku-Klux were in the county ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What have they been doing ? 

Answer. They have been disturbing both white and black ; whipping some, robbing 
them, taking what little money and other things they had, and so on. 

Question. You say they shot you ; did they do anything more to you, or did they then 
go off I 

Answer. They went off ; it was not very far to my father-in-law's; my wife made 
such a fuss that they ran off; there were some other parties there, but I could not get 
a chance to see them, and cannot swear to them ; I could not tell exactly how many 
there were ; I suppose they were afraid to stay any longer ; my father-in-law knows 
every man in the settlement. 

Question. So far as you know, state whether those who are Ku-Klux belong to one 
political party ; and, if so, which party it is. 

Answer, I think they belong to one political party ; I think it is a collusion amongst 
them ; I think they belong to the democratic party ; that is my opinion about it. 

Question. To what political party do the men that they whip and abuse belong ? 

Answer. They are all republicans that I ever knew anything about ; all I ever heard 
about in our part of the State that they abused were of republican principles. I never 
knew a man interfered with yet but what was a republican ; I do not think you will 
fincl in your examination here that any man has been interfered with but what is a 
republican. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Was this outrage upon you committed after the election was held ? 

Answer. I was shot before the election. 

Question. What is the population of that county ? 

Answer, I could not tell exactly what it is now, but it is pretty strong. 

Question. How many people are there in the county, I mean? 

Answer. I know what you mean ; I could not tell exactly how many people or how 
many voters there were there ; but then they are right strong ; I have no idea how 
many. 

Question. How many votes were polled on both sides at that election ? 
Answer. I cannot tell you ; after I was shot I came down here. 
Question. Were you not the superintendent of that election in 1870? 
Answer. I was not able to be there ; I do not know how many voters there were. 
Question. You did not superintend the election on account of the injuries inflicted 
upon you ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You do not know the population of Gwinnett County ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You do not know how many colored people there are in it ? 
Ansicer. No, sir. 

Question. Or how r many white people there are in it ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You do not know how many votes were polled by each class ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. How many superintendents of election were there in the county ; one for 
each district ? 

Answer. There are three for each district. This says, " You.are confirmed as a mana- 
ger to hold the election at the precinct established at Noreross." 
Question. Were there any other managers at that precinct ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. How many? 
Answer. Two. 
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Question. Who were they ? 

Answer. One was Mr. Boyee, and I do not recollect now who the other one was. 

Question. Were either of those others colored men ? 

Answer. I was the only colored man among them. 

Question. Were the other men of the same politics as yourself? 

Answer. Meshach Boyce was. 

Question. You say that this man Hiram Wilson was a pretty low fellow, and given to 
drinking ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, lie had assailed you in 1868 at the governor's election ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Ouestion. How many came to your house and attacked you at the time you were 

shot ? 

Answer. I could not tell exactly how many came there. 
Question. How many did you see? 

Answer. I saw two, and then there were some out of doors ; I had a scuffle inside of 
the house, and my wife ran out of the house screaming -and hollering. 
Question. You did not see those who were outside ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You merely supposed there were some there ? 
Answer. I was satisfied there were some there. 
Question. You did not see them ? ■ 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Were Wilson and Edmunds disguised ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. How ? 

Answer. Wilson had on his wife's dress. My wife is well acquainted with them, and 
she knew that he had on his wife's dress, and an oil-cloth patch over his face, and his 
face blacked up. Edmunds had on a kind of shawl and something over his face ; I could 
not tell exactly what it was. 

Question. How did you recognize Wilson ? 

Answer. By his height and voice and by his teeth ; they are all knocked out in front. 
Question. You had no difficulty in recognizing him ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You are certain it was he ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was there an indictment found by the grand jury of Gwinnett County f 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. W T as that indictment burned up in the court-house? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. The first time the case came up for trial there was a continuance ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. Whyt 

Answer. He 'said he had not his witnesses there. 

Question. The second time the case was to come up the court-house was destroyed? 
Answer. Y r es, sir. 

Question. Was there any other indictment ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. That is still pending ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When will it be tried ? 

Anstver. I do not know ; as soon as ever they get a court-house, I suppose. 
Question. You mean some place to hold court in ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who is the gentleman who prosecutes cases iu that county ? 
Answer. Mr. Marler. 
Question. Who is the judge ? 

Answer. I know his name, but I cannot call it to recollection now. 
Question. Are both the solicitor and the judge appointed by Governor Bullock ? 
Answer. 1 think they are elected. 
Question. Do you think the judge is elected ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, by the civil authorities, and the solicitor, too. 
Question. Do you speak from inquiry and knowledge upon this subject? 
Answer. No, sir; but I think they are not appointed by the governor. I do not 
exactly know whether they are or not, but I am of the opinion they are not. 
Question. Your case is still pending in that eounty ? 
Answei\ Yes, sir. 

Question. What was the charge against this man ; shooting with intent to commit 
murder ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Question. That was tho offense lie was indicted for ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By tbo Chairman : 

Question. I understood you to say that you had been before the grand jury of the 
Federal court here; I was mistaken in that, was I ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 



Atlanta, Georgia, October 24, 1871. 
MARTHA HENDRICKS (colored) sworn and examined. 
By tho Ciiairmax : 

Question. What is your age, where were you born, and where do you now live ? 
Anmcer. I will bo twenty-eight years old next March.; I was bom in Gwinnett 
County, but I now live in Atlanta, 
Question. When wero you married ? 

Answer. I have been married going on four years since I married my present husband. 
I disremcmber what time in tho year it was, but I was married iu Milledgeville. 

Question. Did you go to live in Gwinnett County after you wero married ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Wo staid in Milledgovillo three mouths, and then we went to 
Gwinnett County, and my husband bought somo land 'there. We were living there 
until about this time last year, when ho was shot. 

Question. Tell us what you know about his being shot. 

Ansieer. They camo thero on Sunday night. We wero in bed. They called him 
three times; Mr. Wilson said, "Hendricks," threo times. I did not know whether he 
was awake or not. I was awake, for my baby was fretting, and I was attending to 
my baby. I said, "Mr. Hendricks, somebody is calling you." Ho said, " Who is that?'' 
I said, "I don't know who it is." They called him again, and he said, " Who is that P 
They said, "A friend ; get up and come out; it isn't any one who has come to hurt 
you." I said, "Mr. Hendricks, you mako up a light before you go to the door to any- 
body; make up a good light." v IIo made up a light, and as' soon as he made a light 
Sam Edmunds bursted the door down, and came right in. He walked rig"ht across 
tho floor, and then camo back. At that time I had got out of bed, with my baby in 
my arms. Mr. Edmunds took me by tho right arm, and. held me, and told my husband 
that if he moved he would shoot his damned head off. Mr. Wilson came in and took 
an ax thero was there and threw it out of doors, and then came back and said, "Hen- 
dricks, whero is tho money you have drawn?" Ho said, "I haven't drawn any 
money." Mr. W T ilson said, "You are a damned liar." My husband said, "I haven't 
any money; I spent all I had in provisions Saturday night.'' IIo said, " I am going to 
hang you ; my business to-night is to break your damned neck." Mr. Wilson had me 
by the neck, and Edmunds by the arm. Ho let mo loose. As I went around one 
shoved tho door to. My little girl jumped out of bed and said, " Ma, who is it ?" Mr. 
Wilson turned around, and as ho did so liis bonnet fell off his head. Mr. Wilson had 
on his wife's dress. I know him, and called him by his name. 1 said to my husband. 
"Charley, Wilson has thrown your ax out of doors, and you have nothing to defend 
yourself % with." I knew Wilson and Edmunds both. Wilson first tried to change his 
voice, and then camo right out. I ran out of doors to go to my lather's, who lived a 
half a mile from there. When my litttlo girl came out behind mo she said, "Ma, I see 
another man como out there." When I got down to my father's I said to Mrs. Grogan, 
"Where is Mr. Grogan?" She said, " I don't know whero ho is; what do you want 
with him f " I said, " I want him to go back with inc ; I want to seo if Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Edmunds have killed Charley." She said, "I don't know whero he is." My father 
said, "You stay here, and I will 'go and get Mr. Fields and Mr. Kemp to go up there 
and seo whether they have kilkd him or not." At that time I heard four pistols tired, 
and ho said, "I expect ho is killed." I said, "I am afraid to stay in the house, and I 
will go up to Mrs. Grogau's and stay." I went up thero and sat down by" the fire. 
Mrs. Grogan said, "Yon have come down here and seared us nearly all to death; go 
down to your father's.*' 1 said, u Ho has locked the door, and I know I cannot get in." 
JShe said, "Go on aud see."' I went on, but I could not get in. I camo back and said, 
"Mrs. Grogan, it is cold ; please let me come in and sit down by the tiro until father gets 
back." She said to a little boy, "Get up, Charley, and let her in." Sho said to me, 
*' Who do you think it was that shot Hendricks?" I said, "I have no right to think 
anything about it ; it was Mr. Wilson aud Mr. Edmunds." She said, "You think it is 
Ednnmds?" I said, "I will swear to it." At that time her little grandson said, "Aunt 
Martha, uncle Hiram (that is Mr. Wilson's name) and Mr. Edmunds wero up hero 
to-night, an hour and a half ago, and called papa out, and he went off with them." 
The child did not more than get through telling when Mr. Grogan came up on the 
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piazza, Mrs. Grogan ran out there and whispered something to him, and ho then camo 
in. JMrs. Grogan says, "Martha has scared us to death to-night." He said, u How!" 
She said, "She came in hero and said that sonio men had gone up there and killed 
Hendricks." He said, "Hendricks is not killed; lie got away from them." Now, how 
should he know that if ho was not there ? Mrs. Grogan tried to mako the child hush, 
hut he said three times that his pa went off with them. Wo all went back there, hut 
( ould not find my husband. J came back down to my father's and staid that night. 
The next morning wo tried to find him, but could not find him. There was a traveler 
who staid all night with Mrs. Grogan. He paid to me, "Aunty, have you found your 
husband? 1 * I said, "No; we cannot find him." lie said, "I could have been in tho 
fuss last night, if I would; but 1 don't interfere with anybody that docs not trouble 
me."' In about a half an hour Mr. Grogan sent mo word that Charley was at Norcross, 
badly wounded. I went right on there; it was 12 o'clock when I got down there. 
His boss told mo that ho was going to send Charley. to Atlanta, where ho could have 
} protection. Ho got him on the t rain, and sent him to Atlanta Monday evening. Mr. 
Profit attended him about two months before he was able to walk about or do any- 
t hing, 

Question. How far did yoit live from Norcross ? 
Jnswcr. About two miles and a half. 
Question. How far from Mrs. Grogan's? 

Jnswcr. 8ho lived about a half a mile from where my husband had bought him somo 
land. 

Question. Hid your husband's land join the land owned by Mr. Grogan? 
^Lnsiver. Yes, sir; it ran right down there. 

Question. Had there been any difficulty in any way between your husband and Mr. 
Grogan ? 

Answer. None at all. Year beforo last, I think, when thero was an election, my hus- 
band went up to vote, and this same Mr. Wilson tried to kill him ; ho stopped up to 
him and cut through his coat and shirt. 

Question. Had Mr. Grogan ever had any difficulty with your husband ?< 

Answer. No, sir ; ho never had any fuss that I know of with Mr. Grogan. 

Question. Was Mr. Grogan of tho same kind of politics with your husband? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. When you went to Mrs. Grogan's why did sho not want yon to go into tho 
house? 
Answer. I do not know. 
Question. What reason did sho give? 

Answer. Sho said sho was sleepy and wanted to go to sleep ; that was all. 
Question. Whero was your little baby all t his while ? 
Answer. I had it in my arms. 
Question. How old was it? 

Answer. Jt was going on two years old at that time : my little girl was eleven years 
old. 

Question. Had you any other children ? 

Anszver. I had one more, a little boy eight years old; but he did not live with me. 
Question. You had nono younger than tho ono you theu had in your arms? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. How many persons did you see thero that night? 

Answer. I did not sco any ono but Mr. Wilson and Mr. Edmunds ; my little girl said 
that she saw a man, as sho camo out of tho door, dart behind tho houso : I was so ex- 
cited that I did not do anything when I got out of doors but to run and scream until I 
got to my father's ; I met Mr. Wilson tho next morning and told him that he had done 
it, and ho did not deny it ; ho says now that if my husbaud ever comes back into that 
settlement again ho will kill him. 

Question. What has he, or any of them, against your husband ? 

Answer. I do not know. My husband was appointed by Governor Bullock as one of 
tho managers of election ; my father has told mo since this occurred that ho heard sov- 
eral of thorn say that no negro should bo a manager of election up thero; that they 
would kill him first ; that is all I know they had against him, and I did not know that 
until after ho was shot. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Who said that ? 

Answer, Mr. Wilson for one. t 
Question. T ho ono who hurt your husband ? 
Answer. Y"es, sir. 

Question. Ho is now under indictment for this offense ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By tho Chairman : 
Question. Hid any others say it besi'drs Mr. Wilson ? 
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Answer. When my husband was so siek in the summer they had it reported up there 
that he was dead ; Mr. Grogan said it was a fine thing he was dead ; that if he was to 
go up there he could not live long. 

Question. Did you hear him say that ? 

Answer. No, sir; my brother-iu-law heard him say it; I never have spoken to him 
since he had that affray. 



Atlanta, Georgia, dciober24, 1871. 

JAMES ATKINS sworn and examined. 

The CnAiRMAN : This witness having been called at your instance, Mr. Bayard, yon 
will please begin his examination. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. I have asked that you should be summoned here, understanding that you 
are a United States officer. 

Answer. I am collector of internal revenue for the fourth district in this State, and 
have been since September, 1865. 

Question. Are you a native of Georgia ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I was born about forty miles from this place, in Henry Couuty. 

Question. Our object is to ascertain the condition of your people here so far as relates 
to their peace and good order. I therefore will ask you what is the condition of the 
society of Georgia, so far as the same is known to you, for good order and security for 
person and property under the laws. 

Answer. Well, that is a pretty broad sort of a question. 

Question. I do not know how to introduce the subject differently. 

Answer. Generally, our community here is pretty peaceable, but there are a great 
many outrages in different parts of the State, as reported to me. I have never wit- 
nessed any outrage, except here in the eity ; I have witnessed fights, sueh as will occur 
in any place. I was myself an eye-witness to one or two homicides that took place 
where the parties were afterwards tried and acquitted. 

Question. Have the offenses to which you have referred as having been committed 
here differed in their character from ordinary offenses of that kind in eities, from 
ordinary breaches of the peace ? 

Answer. I presume not. I suppose you have reference to whether there was any 
combination of men ; there was nothing of that sort. 

Question. There were personal collisions between individuals? 

Answer. Entirely so ; growing out of quarrels that I knew nothing about. 

Question. You lived in Georgia before the war ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are there now, in your opinion, any more breaches of the peace than there 
were before the war ? 

Answer. I think there are considerable more, from public report, and from information 
that is brought to me, that I have no reason to doubt. We were a very peaceable com- 
munity before the war ; we hardly ever had any difficulty except at publie gatherings, 
when men would occasionally get into a fight. But there is now a general state of 
lawlessness here that is considerably in advance of anything we knew before the war. 

Question. Is not that natural to the condition of a people coming out of such a war ? 

Answer. I think it is very likely. 

Question. Do you believe that, in the community where you reside, there is equality 
of justice iu your conrts of law ? 

Answer. Well, that is a pretty hard question for me to answer. I think our judges 
administer the law as justly as it is possible to be done. I think our juries are proba- 
bly influenced more by the feelings that have grown out of tl\e war than they used to 
be. I think those feelings enter into almost everything that is done and said in our 
community. I think they look at everything very much in the light of their preju- 
dices and the feelings growing out of the war. Their feelings towards the negro are 
unquestionably changed from what they were in former times. The feeling of the old 
master towards his slave was very different from that which he now has toward the 
freedman. 

Question. There is an absence of that sense of protection that existed under the old 
system ? i 

Answer. I think so, to a very great extent. I would express my idea about in this 
way : neither knows exactly how to do, or to act towards the other ; they have not 
adjusted themselves to their new relations. The white man feels a little unkind towards 
the negro, and inclined to think that the negro is a little ready to steal and rob ; at the 
same time the negro has something of a corresponding feeling towards the white man. 
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That, I think, is natural between the two, and its influence operates very largely upou 
our juries in the cases of trials between the whites and the blacks. It operates* in our 
church relations, our social relations, in fact, in all the relations of life. 

Question. Are you not aware that in the northern States of this country the difference 
of opinion in respect to the war has broken up society a great deal there? 

Answer. I have spent some time in the North and have seen that to some extent. I 
take it for granted that a war, especially a war between sections and peoples like ours, 
calls forth the deepest feelings of the human heart ; and wherever men differ upon that 
subject they are apt to get along badly and feel unkindly towards each other. In fact, 
I do not know of a single instance of a feeling of warm friendship existing between those 
of different politics. I see that some of the best friends I used to have now differ with 
me, and we do not associate much with each other ; we live more upon our past friend- 
ship. I do not think it is possible to disguise the fact that there is a feeling here akin 
to the feeling men entertain when they are in hostility one to another. They feel that 
1 he cause is not yet forgotten, and every one arrayed on the one side feels a correspond- 
ing hostility to those on the other side. 

Question. Do you think that the feeling is mutual ? 

Answer. To a large extent, I think, it is. Probably, I might add, that there is a feel- 
ing of distrust on both sides to a very large extent, so far as my observation goes, and 
I have had a pretty considerable opportunity for observation, in this community at 
least. 

Question. You said that the new relations of these parties have not yet adjusted 
themselves. Do you believe that a basis of adjustment is gradually being arrived at 
and that matters are improving? 

Answer. I think so, and I hope so ; but it is slowly, very slowly. Since 1865 I have 
watched with painful interest, but the progress is exceedingly slow, though progress 
lias been made unquestionably. You can see that from the newspapers that we have 
here, and from the remarks of our public men. And the talk which I hear from time 
to time between private individuals, indicates to my mind that men are progressing 
m this matter. 

Question. They are moving in the direction of an amicable adjustment of their differ- 
ences ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. To illustrate what I mean I will give this example : In 1865, when 
our legislature met, called here the "Johnson legislature," there was a constitutional 
amendment before it, and I urged my friends to take that amendment as the best 
means of settling the difficulty, and that was the general republican view of the ques- 
tion. It is probably not more than right that I should state that my polities are those 
of the republican party. The course I advised was not adopted, but since then the 
men who then argued against it have said that they ought to have adopted it. 

By the Chairman : 
Question* To which amendment do you refer ? 

Answer. To the one submitted to the first legislature after the war. 
By Mr. B ayaed : , 

Question. To what is known as the thirteenth amendment ? 
Ansieer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they not adopt that amendment? 

Answer. They did, but under duress, so to speak. If they did not refuse at first to 
adopt it, all the indications were strong that they would refuse to do so ; in fact there 
was no doubt that they would refuse to pass the thirteenth amendment. But causes 
transpired that required them to adopt it, or they did adopt it, but they did so under pro- 
test, and were opposed to it all the time. As I remember, the thirteenth amendment 
gives freedom to the negroes. They thought then and argued that if the Government 
of the United States were of the mind to deprive them of their property in slaves, well 
and good, they could do so, but it did not become them to meet them half-way unless 
they were compelled to ; that was the argument they then made. But now some of 
them say that the amendment ought to have been adopted willingly. Then there is 
another advance in the progress of things. Tor instance, the negroes ride on the street- 
ears here without attracting any particular attention ; I do not think that would have 
been tolerated at all in 1865 or 1866; I do not think it would have been in 1868, even. 
Now, intercourse with t hem generally is more -upon the common level of man with 
man than it was formerly. 

Question. You think that the passions which were generated by the war are gradu- 
ally subsiding ? 

Answer. I think so ; but I confess they are not doing so as rapidly as I would like to 
see them. But I think it would be impossible to keep the passions of men up to that 
pitch where they were at the close of the war ; I do not think hnman nature is capable 
of it, notwithstanding all the contests of party and politics through which the coun- 
try has passed. 
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Question. Has not the material prosperity of your State been very w onderfully de- 
veloped within the last few years ; take this town for instance? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; take this town, and I would say that it has, hut in the country 
generally I do not think it has. I think that in I860 the prices of land were higher 
than ever since, hut the x>roductions of the country are gradually increasing ; growing- 
better every year. I think farms are better cultivated now than they were immedi- 
ately after the war. You must remember that everything was in a very sad state of 
derangement immediately after the war. It was then a rare thing to see a wagon com** 
into this town drawn by a horse or a mule, unless by a very inferior specimen of thosr 
animals ; they used calves, and bullocks, and heifers ; that was the condition of things 
around here for forty miles. In place of that, we now import a large number of mules, 
and wo make good crops of .corn and cotton. I cannot say that there has been a de- 
velopment; we have attained somewhat of our former standard in our grain and cotton 
crops. 

Question. Do you mean that you have recovered somewhat from the effects of tin? 
war, but have not come np to your condition before the war ? 

Answer. Not altogether; we do not raise as much, I think. Our cotton crop is 
smaller, but that might be accounted for in a great many ways besides the derange- 
ment of our industrial interests. For instance, before the war, a negro woman counted 
about as good as a man as a hoe hand in the cultivation of cotton, and as two-thirds 
of a man after the hoeing was over. That may account for the falling olf of the cotton 
crop, as the negro women do not now engage so much in its cultivation as they did 
before the war. But the grain crop is short, and the farms arc not in as good condition 
as they were formerly. The great difficulty is to hnd hands that arc willing to do any- 
thing more than to cultivate the soil; they are not willing to keep up the fences and 
to keep the farms in order. The white men do not do it themselves, and they complain 
that there are no laborers who will now work as they did before the war. 

Question. They will not work as efficiently now J ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Is there not a general disposition on the x>art of the white people of your 
State to bend their energies to the improvement of their State ? 

Answer. I think so, as a general thing. ' There is a large class of worthless men here, 
as I suppose there are in every community. There is this defect : men cling too much 
to the old idea of large farms, and to the employment of a large number of laborers, 
instead of encouraging the laboring class to become themselves land-owners. I think 
they stand in their own light, and that the development of the country is thereby 
retarded. I think that feeling grows very much out of opposition to the negroes. 
They want them to be and remain laborers to a very largo extent. My father was a 
slave-owner before the war, and owned a large tract of land after the war. As soon 
as the war closed, or in 1865 or 1866, he built a school-house, and employed a colored 
man to teach. His neighbors, as respectable men as I know, burned the school-house, 
so that he had to abandon the project of having colored schools. The proof was very 
conclusive, to my mind, as to who burned it. They were men whom I had been taught 
from my. infancy to have as high respect for as any men I knew : some of them were 
old men. I advised my father to make no difficulty about it, though I was satisfied it 
was done by our neighbors, whom I had always esteemed and respected. 

Question. Vv hen was that ? 

Answer. It was in 1865 or 1866 ; I know it was not later than 1S66, because my father 
died in the latter part of that year. My impression is that, it was in the fill of 1865, 
or the winter of 1865-66. I have known a great many cases of that sort ; w-herever 
men were disposed to encourage negroes to educate themselves, or anything of that 
sort, why, it was not thought to be quite prudent. In fact, I have carried on the farm 
myself to a considerable disadvantage. I apprehended that it was not a good thing to 
establish negro schools there under present circumstances, and my first plan was to 
put the negroes upon the farm, and to advise with them, and to run the farm in that 
way. Upon conversing with men of experience and observation in whom I had con- 
fidence, I thought that plan was not well, so I employed a white man to take charge of 
them. I do not think that feeling is now as rife as it was, though. I cannot say that 
the negroes are quite so keen for education as they were. The discouragements they 
have met with have caused them, to some extent, to abandon the idea of getting an 
education. In justice I would say, that in that very neighborhood where this school- 
house was burnt, a negro has since been engaged in teaching school there. 

Question. That is an evidence of the better feeling you speak about ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I hear a great many reports such as you and I and other gentlemen 
can find in the newspapers, and some of them I believe to bo true. I have a memo- 
randum here of a report from one of my deputies. I have forty-six counties in my 
• district, in tho northern part of this State ; there may bo ouo or two more counties 
which were made by the last legislature ; the original district comprised forty-six 
counties. One of my deputies reported to me that this state of facts was reported to 
him while he was on the ground in the county of Chattooga, live miles from Tryon 
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Factory, and six miles from Summerville, tho, county seat : A baud of inen, supposed 
to number about fifty, from the appearance of them, visited the house of one Amos S. 
Alexander, of Chattooga County, and took some liquors he had on hand, and drank 
freely of them j they abused nobody there ; he was absent from home, but his brother, 
Jackson Alexander, was there. Jackson Alexander states that two weeks before that 
time, (that is, two weeks before the 29th of September last,) they visited his house 
and shot through his door. Both of the Alexanders, and a man of the name of Foster, 
t-.ay that in the latter part of September, a man in that county, by the name of Eobb, 
was visitetl and severely whipped, and was then told that if he undertook to prosecute 
them he would never live to carry the prosecution through. This report was made to 
me as such reports are frequently made. I made a note of it as being a matter that 
might be of consequence. 

Question. In collecting the United States internal revenue, was your chief difficulty, 
if you had any, in collecting the tax upon dist illed spirits ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; well, I do not know that there was a great, deal of difficulty in col- 
lecting the tax so far as that is concerned. There are a great many illicit distilleries 
which I cannot find, and the difficulty is in finding the spirits, not so much in collect- 
ing the tax. 

Question. The difficulty arises from the number of those distilling without a license? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; they dristill upon the sly, and hide out. 

Question. Were those cases in Chattooga County, of which you have made mention, 
in a region where that sort of thiug goes on? 

Answer. No, sir, not much so. That is in a better part of the community. Those 
parties alleged that they were visited because they had furnished some evidence to 
some men I had sent out there, showing where there were illicit distilleries. I sent 
out two men for the purpose of hunting up distilleries. They w#re called inspectors 
then, but they were really detectives. Passing through there, these men gave valuable 
information of the whereabouts of distillers, and who they were. The parties who 
visited these men stated that that was their reason for doing so. 

Question. They retaliated upon them in that way ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Then I understand you to say, that so far as the collection of the United 
States revenue is concerned, you have no more trouble than there is in other districts? 

Answer. When the tax is assessed, poverty constitutes the principal difficulty I meet 
with in collecting it. I have really had no difficulty with any of my officers, except 
in one instance, and that was in regard to an illicit distillery. One of my deputies got 
into a difficulty with a man in the upper part of the county, and killed him. He at- 
tempted to arrest him, and the man resisted, and it resulted in his killing the man. 

Question. Where was that, and when ? 

Answer. I cannot give the date precisely, but I 'think it was about two years ago. 
The name of the deputy was W. B. Whit more, who was afterward tried in the State 
court and acquitted. There was nothing remarkable in that. It was one of those 
things that might happen at any time, where an officer attempted to discharge his 
duty, and thereby got into a difficulty. 

Question. I understand you to say that that one case is the only one in which resist- 
ance has been offered to your officers 4 ? 

Answer. The only case of direct resistance. I will also state that in Cherokee County 
a man who gave valuable information to one of my deputies had his house burned. 

Question. Was that connected with the matter of "illicit distilling ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; it was in a community where a great many were engaged in distilling. 
I think the burning was done by distillers whose distilleries had been broken up 
through the information given by the man. 

Question. Are you aware of any opposition in this State to the laws of the United 
States ? I do not mean of individuals, but an organized opposition to the laws of the 
United States. 

Answer. No, sir ; not to my knowledge. 

Question. Do you believe the processes of the courts can be efficiently and safely exo 
cuted throughout this State ? 

Answer. I think that in most cases they can. I have very strong convictions on the 
subject of an organization that would on some grounds resist the law. I think the 
evidence is conclusive to my mind of the existence of an organization for some pur- 
pose here, as conclusive as it is that the city of Chicago was burned some time ago. 

Question. State your knowledge upon that subject. 

Answer. I have no personal knowledge of it. I live in this city, and do business 
here, and of course have not been out a great deal, but I hear frequent reports of law- 
less acts committed in different parts of the State. For instance, one was brought to 
me to-day, and is a fair example, 1 the case of Bobbins, in Jackson County. Quite a 
number of cases of that sort have been brought to my knowledge from different parts 
of tho State. They agree so much in their general character as to satisfy me that 
there must bo a combination for political purposes. It may be a combination barely 
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for wantonness and lawlessness, but my opinion is that there is a Ku-Klux organiza- 
tion in this State, as it is popularly known. I am led to that conclusion from the char- 
acter of the victims attacked, probably, more than from any other circumstance. For 

instance, the case of old man Ashburn, in Columbus 

Question. That was in 1865 ? 

Answer. No, sir, it was in 1868. Then there was the case of a man by the name of 
Ayer ; then the case of a man by the name of Adkins, in Warren County, who was a 
senator in the State legislature ; then there was a negro killed in Southwestern Georgia, 
I cannot call his name now, but he was a. well-known negro here. I might mention a 
number of cases, all of a particular class so far as politics is concerned, of men who 
were killed. I think it originates in the feeling which a certain class of white men 
have, that if negroes are permitted to enjoy uninterruptedly their right of voting — of 
citizenship — it must finally result in degrading that class of white men. I think it is 
done mostly by a class of men who feel that the elevation of the negro must be the 
degradation of themselves. I do not think it obtains among the better class of citi- 
zens, for a man of good' sense must know that the elevation of any one cannot degrade 
him if he does nothing to effect his own degradation. 

Question. Has not that feeling been very much aggravated by a set of low political 
adventurers, who have come here to profit by this enfranchisement of the negro ? 

Answer. It is very likely that may have had something to do with it, but I am satis- 
fied it grows out of a combination of causes. It strikes me there is more importance 
attached to this matter of " political adventurers^" as they are termed, than is really 
due to them, from the fact that the carpet-baggers, as they are commonly called, are 
not so numerous as one might suppose. They are very active, but are not so numerous. 
I think we have in our legislature only about seven pure, unadulterated carpet-baggers. 

Question. Seven wjio answer the description I have given ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. It has become very much in vogue to call any man a carpet-bag- 
ger who camehere from the North. Judge Polk, who has lived here for forty years, is 
called a carpet-bagger for that reason. 1 could name a dozen men who have lived here 
and have raised families here, men who were never known as carpet-baggers until 
this feeling got up, and their past history was examined into. In that way a great 
deal of this reputation concerning carpet-baggers has grown in importance. 

Question. So far as you know the feeling of the people of this State, I will ask, if a 
citizen of a northern State came down here, and identified himself with tha interests 
of the State, incorporated himself with the citizens of the State, would his chances for 
success and happiness be equally good with those of others ? 

Answer. Not unless he ignored politics. I think they might be if he ignored politics. 

Question. What do you mean by that ? 

Ansivw. I mean if he took no part in politics, or if he was on the side of the demo- 
cratic party. 

Question. What would be the effect if he held his own views independently ? 

Ansiver. You are aware that in excited political times it is very hard for a man simply 
to hold his own views and nothing more. He is pressed for a statement of his views, 
to be outspoken, and whenever ho does that they ban him, leave him alone ; there is 
no question about that ; I do not think I can be deceived upon that point. I have 
known men who came here, and for a while ke^t themselves quiet, and afterward de- 
clared their political sentiments, and at once the feeliug toward them was different. It 
is not so bitter now as before, but there is a great deal of it now. 

Question. You believe that feeling is ameliorating as the causes of excitement disap- 
pear? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I should be ashamed to own our people as fellow-countrymen if I 
could believe otherwise. I am a southern man born, but my wife is a lady of northern 
birth, and I have had some opportunity of observing the effect of these things. During 
the campaign I requested her to visit the houses of none but those who visited her. I 
found that during the high political excitement she had no visitors. Since then people 
visit her, and seem, in a great measure, to have forgotten the asperities that grew out 
of the contest. It is due to me to say that I was a candidate for office, and I was, per- 
haps, in a position that might have repelled others who would have visited me under 
different circumstances. 

Question. Did you canvass your district ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you express your sentiments with the same openness that you express 
them now ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. « 
Question. Did you, as candidates generally do, assail the measures of your opponents ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. I do not claim any particular virtues on that account j I gave them 
the best I could. 

Question. Were you assailed in any way ; I do not mean by papers or in argument, 
but did you meet with any personal injury or interference ? 
Answer. None whatever, except in a single instance, and that I attributed to the 
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drunkenness of the crowd who disturbed me when speaking on one occasion. On that 
occasion force was met by force. 

Question. It was a political row ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you not consider that a man here, either a candidate or not a candidate 
for office, can canvass the State freely during an election and expressiiis opinions openly 
without 'CAiy personal danger ? 

Answer. I think a man with a certain amount of prominence and a certain amount of 
dignity can do it. But I am satisfied that a negro, or a white man who is very active 
and talks with negroes on the subject of politics, would not be entirely safe. A negro, 
(I remember his name now,) a Mr. Walker, a man of fair intelligence, and of fair prin- 
ciples, a zealous politician, went to southwestern Georgia to talk with the negroes 
there. Ho went to see them on their plantations, as men will do when they are can- 
vassing, for the purpose of instructing them and talking with them. The result was 
that he was killed. 

Question. When you say "he visited them on their plantations," you mean on the 
plantations where they were employed? 

Answer. Certainly. I think that a man of character and prominence, who had a great- 
many determined friends, friends who would hunt down those who did him violence or 
injury, I think they would hesitate long before they would kill such a man. 

Question. Would you yourself hesitate at any time to embark in a political canvass 
and express your opinions freely ? 

Answer. I have been almost all over the State. 

Question. And you have met with no injury to yourself? 

Answer. No, sir ; but I have been told of other men whp have met with difliculty. 1 
canvassed in the southern part of the State, and I canvassed every county in the seventh 
congressional district, which extends from here to the Tennessee line. 

Question. Have you .any knowledge, in regard to the prosecution of offenses in your 
courts of law, as to whether men can obtain justice ordinarily in your courts ? 

Answer. I do not think that our officials are delinquent in their duties at all ; I have 
no evidence that they are. I think, however, that the feelings which pervade the com- 
munity will influence a jury. When any great movement agitates the public mind 
the jurors partake of it, as' other men do, aud are influenced by it, more or less. I 
think the public mind is somewhat diseased on the subject of negro equality. I think, 
if you could be here and observe it calmly and deliberately, you, or any other Senator, 
must come to that conclusion. That feeling, I think, extends to our juries. 

Question. There is a feeling of antagonism to some extent; the white race do not 
consider the negroes their equals, and do not like the proposition to make them so ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You will not find that feeling confined to Georgia. 
Answer. I think very likely that may be the case. 

Question. I will ask you whether, in view of the general condition of affairs here, as 
you have stated it, you consider that the State of Georgia and her people will work 
themselves out of their present difficulties and embarrassments ? 

Answer. I do not know that I fully understand even the tendency of things in regard 
to the progress of a people out of difficulties of this kind. My notion is that any race 
of people that is not entirely worn out, and has not become effeminate, will work 
itself out of all difficulties. I think our people will do the same thing, but it will cer- 
tainly take, at the rate we are now progressing, a considerable time for us to work 
ourselves out, whether we ever do it or not. As I have considered, from reading of 
similar contests in other countries, we have a difficulty here which other countries 
never have had. No other country has had a contest of races marked by color. What our 
experience will be in working out of that difficulty I cannot tell. 

Question. That is an element of great difficulty ? 

Anstver. Yes, sir, of exceeding great difficulty. We meet it everywhere. I confess I 
meet it in our own community, and in our own party. 
Question. You mean the republican party ? 

Anstver. Yes, sir ; there is more or less oi that feeling there. Men do not feel entirely 
in favor of the equality of the negro, though they may profess to do so ; they do not 
feel with the negro exactly as they do with the white man. I know I have that same 
feeling myself, and I witness it on the part of others. How far that will prevent us 
from getting out of our difficulties I cannot tell. 

Question. It is an element of great difficulty ? 

Answer. It is; and I have thought of it a great deal, because it is a practical difficulty 
which meets you on every hand. 

Question. Is the solution of this problem to be benefited in any way by coercive legis- 
lation on the part of the Federal Government to cure the evils that now exist in your 
midst? 

Answer. I will state to yon the process through which my mind went upon the sub- 
ject of the Freedmen's Bureau. At first I was very much averse to the Freedmen's 
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Bureau. I thought it was a bad piece of machinery, and calculated to do a great deal 
of wrong. My feelings and political convictions were the same then as now." But now. 
from close observation, I am satisfied that the Freedmen's Bureau did a great deal of 
good j that is to say, it brought men face to face with the difficulties that surrounded 
them, and made them solve them in a manner they never would otherwise have 
adopted. I have witnessed that in the improvement of the feeling of the whole com- 
munity/ which has been revolutionized on the subject of the employment of laborers 
and the treatment of laborers, and mainly through the instrumentality of the Freed- 
men's Bureau. At first I thought it was a great evil — an unmitigated evil. I am sat- 
isfied now that it did a great deal of good, whether it did harm or not. Perhaps it jdid 
harm also, because there is always some evil in everything. But whether it is wisest 
aud best for the Government, with the strong hand, to reach down into these States 
and correct these evils, or leave them to correct themselves, I confess is a problem 
about which my mind hesitates. When I witness the state of things that exists in 
vsome portions of this State, I sometimes think it would j)robably be better that it 
should be corrected by the strong hand. The truth about it is, as I understand the 
situation in some counties, the better class of men are overawed, and are really power- 
less ; they are made really to foster the very things they despise and would put down. 
, Question. Is that without reference to party politics ? 

Answer. I spoke of the white people. They are superior to the negroes in intelligence 
and wealth, and possibly in everything that gives tone to public opinion. The public 
opinion of white men is just .as distinct and separate from negro public opinion as if 
they were entirely distinct communities. White public opinion docs not affect negro 
public opinion, and negro public opinion does not affect the whites, except perhaps to 
exasperate them. 

Question. And of the two, of course the whites will rule ? 

Answer. Of course; intelligence always rules in any community, I suppose. 

Question. Your hopes of the future in'this State are based upon the gradual amelior- 
ation of the relations between the two races ? 

Answer. And the good sense of my fellow-citizens. 

Question. The good sense of the race to which you belong ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Now, must there not bo an improvement of kindly feeling, an improve- 
ment of the relations between the two races f 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is that kindly feeling more apt to grow spontaneously than from com- 
pulsion ¥ 

Answer. Spontaneously, I suppose. I will tell you what my convictions are, and 
they are very decided. Unquestionably, the first thing to be done is to educate 
the ignorant of both classes. We have as ignorant white men as negroes, and 
they are just as unreasonable as negroes; in fact, more so, because they arrogate to 
themselves an importance to which they are not entitled, because of the race to which 
they belong. With the negro that is not the case. I think the best thing for the 
country is to educate all classes as thoroughly as possible. 

Question. Is not that to be a matter of your own internal evolution ? 

Answer. I think so. 

Question. Do you not depend entirely for that upon the action of the people of your 
own State ? 
Answer. Unquestionably we do. 

Question. Must you not so depend, from the nature of things? 

Answer. I think so ; but I would welcome a helping hand from any quarter, no mat- 
ter what, for that is our great want. 

Question. As to the ruling sentiment in your State, is there not, among all the re- 
spectable men in the State, the same horror in regard to cruelty toward the black 
race, and to outrages upon them, that there would be in any other community ? 

Answer. I think not, altogether. If you will pardon me, 1 think the question betrays 
a want of understanding on that subject. I do not think the white men here look 
upon the negro as he is looked upon in some of the other States. When he was a slave 
they looked upon him as a chattel ; they did not pretend to disguise that fact. Now 
they look upon him as something worse than a chattel — more like a bad animal, that 
they must fear. The feeling crops out in a great many ways, showing that they look 
upon him as something different from what they before considered him. Before, they 
considered him as a gentle animal that they would take care of for his services : at 
least that was my feeling, and my father had that feeling, and I think it was the feel- 
ing generally among the people where I was raised. Now, in place of that kindly 
feeling of the master, there is a feeling of bitterness — a feeling that the negro is a sort 
of instinctive enemy of ours. And I do not think that feeling leaves the mind in a con- 
dition to treat him as kindly as a white man would be treated under similar circum- 
stances. For instance, a gentleman in this city with whom I was talking a couple of 
weeks ago on the subject of our country generally, and particularly of our servants, 
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said that wo never could get along in the condition we were in until we could have 
our servants kept in .subordination and made to feel a proper humility before us. I 
replied to him that I had none of that feeling; that I did not want any man to feel 
humble before me; all I wanted of a man was that he should do his duty and treat 
me respectfully, and I would treat him so. I do not think that in my heart I feel that 
I could reasonably ask of a fellow being to be humble before me. 
Question. You do not ask for servility ? 

Answer* No, sir; all I ask of a man is to recognize onr relations and to perform his 
part well. My friend said that he felt differently ; that he desired a servant should be 
humble, just as tho negroes were in times of slavery. That was his language. I was 
little astonished to hear him say so. That very same week I entered into conversa- 
tion with one of onr jurors. He was telling me of his practice in South Carolina, how 
lie had threatened negroes, had bull^-ragged them, to use his own expression. He did 
not seem to think he was betraying anything extraordinary ; but I do not think ho 
would talk to a white man so. I think many of our people are inclined to ill-treat a 
negro more than they would a white man. I do not think there is any question about 
that. 

Question. Then, after all. you believe that the perturbations in society here are caused 
"by a want of adjustment between the races ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That is the foundation of your troubles. 
Answer. 1 do not think there is auy doubt about it. 

Question. The question of the proposed equality of the negroes is a sore one? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and then they take the question of equality in its broadest sense. 
If yon talk about equality, they at once conclude that you must take the negro into 
your parlor or into your bed — everywhere that you would take your wife. They seem 
to be diseased upon that subject. They do not seem to consider that he is merely to be 
equal before the law, but take it, I suppose designedly, to meau equality in the broad- 
est sense ; and hence they stir themselves up and lash themselves into a fury about it. 

Question. Yon think there is a misapprehension about the matter ? 

Answer. I think so, in reference to that thing. It has taken the direction of party 
politics. It is a very unfortunate thing to have mixed up in politics ; but it is there, 
and I do not see exactly how it must be worked out. I think wo must meet it the best 
way we can, according to tho light before us; that we must tight it out among our- 
selves. 

Question. Yon say " fight it out ;" you meau in a controvertial sense ? 
Answer. Certainly; I mean a conflict of ideas. 

Question. The negroes are witnesses in court, the same as white men ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. In regard to voting generally through the State, do they exercise the right 
of suffrage as white men do ? 

Answer. I think they exercise it very much as white men do. The same thing pre- 
vails here that I suppose prevails elsewhere; those who are active in politics manage 
to influence all they can to the best of their ability. It is unfortunately true that the 
negroes .are very ignorant, and are easily influenced, and there is a great deal of influence 
exercised over them. There are a great many negroes who do not really vote the w r ay 
they desire to ; some are bought up, some are over persuaded, some are forced and bul- 
lied into voting differently from what they desire ; I have no question about that at 
all, for I havo seen some instances of it. There are not a great many negroes who are 
actually forced to vote as they otherwise would not, but I have known instances ot 
that kind. I live here, in Atlanta; I have witnessed elections here; we have a police 
here; we have an enlightened public sentiment here, and it is not to be presumed that 
we would sit down and permit any great outrages of that sort. I have not seen elec- 
tions elsewhere than here. • 

Question. Are you not aware that the negroes as a race in this State vote with one 
political party ? 

Answer. Well, they did so in 18G8, but in 1870 they did not do so to the same extent. 
From some cause or other, in fact, a large portion of the negroes did not vote at all; 
some voted the democratic ticket, whereas they formerly voted the republican ticket. 
As to those who did not vote at all, we supposed they were influenced by a great many 
circumstances. The complexion of tho vote would indicate that they did not vote. 

Question. Is there a feeling of soreness on the part of a portion of the white people of 
Georgia, growing out of the disfranchisement of a number of their citizens? 

Answei'. I think so. 

Question. Does that feeling tend to increase this animosity of which you have 
spoken ? 

Answei: I think it does, to some extent. 

Question. Do you believe that a measure of general amnesty, of tho removal of disa- 
bilities by Congress, would tend to lessen that unkind feeling of which you have 
spoken ? 

84 G 
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Answer. I think it would, to some extent ; probably not entirely, but I think it would 
have a tendency in that direction. 

Question, Would such a measure be a wise and salutary measnre for Georgia? 

Answer, I think so. Of course, I cannot tell certainly. I reason from within, and 
partly from observation of facts. 

Question, Since the war have you acted consistently in aid of the republican party ? 

Answer, I have. 

Question, You are now an office-holder under a republicau administration ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question, With a number of deputies under you? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. You have spoken of the feeling of antagonism, distrust, and dissatisfaction 
between the colored and white people. Does cither political party attempt to avail 
itself of that feeling to accomplish its party purposes; and if so, which party? 

Answer. I am inclined to think that both do to some extent ; I apprehend so. From 
my observation in politics I think that men are not particular about the means they 
use, especially when the race isclosa; and I think both parties use that feeling to 
some extent. 

Question. In what way do they use it ? 

Answer. Well, if I understand the purport and drift of your question, I will answer 
you in this way: For instance, the democrats, who represent the body of the white peo- 
ple, will endeavor to rally all the white men to the support of their interests by crying 
out "negro equality," and by using all the current epithets of the day in order to make 
the white men feel that there is an intention to make the negroes in every respect 
equal with them. They are told that the man who will talk with the negroes upou 
politics, and who will vote with the negroes, does not feel himself any better than a 
negro. Probably that illustrates the matter. On the other hand, the republicans will 
call up everything that is calculated to amuse tho opposition of the negroes to their 
old masters; they will intimate pretty strongly that their old masters would make 
slaves of them again if they had the chance; or, if they could not do that, they will 
come as near to it as they can. I think those tricks are resorted to by both parties, 
and that the feelings that are known to exist in tho breasts of the two races are ap- 
pealed to in that w T ay. 

Question. The democrats, as a whole, appeal to tho prejudice against tho colored 
race ? 

Answer. I think so, unquestionably. 

Question. The republicans appeal to the apprehensions of the colored race in regard 
to that portion of tho white people who are represented as being their enemies ? 
Answer. Such is my observation. 

Question, You have expressed somo opinion with regard to a class of political adven- 
turers; I believe that was the expression used in the question put to you; perhaps 
you called them carpet-baggers. I find in a Nashville, Tennessee, paper, an article pur- 
porting to have been copied from a Savannah, Georgia, correspondent. Perhaps I had 
betterVead tho article to you, as I wish to call your attention to it particularly. It is 
as follows: 

" As to the carpet-bag members of tho convention which framed the reconstruction 
constitution of Georgia, they were thirteen in number, while the whole membership of 
that body was one hundred and seventy-live, of whom thirty were colored men. Of 
these thirteen carpet-baggers, eleven were and are consistent members of Christian 
churches, and only two of the thirteen were given to profanity, intemperance, or the 
keeping of low company ; tho oilier eleven were recognized as good citizens, of unex- 
ceptional habits, and abilities in every case fair, and in several brilliant. These thir- 
teen carpet-baggers numbered among them more total abstainers from the use of intox- 
icating drinksYhau did the entire remainder of the convention. 

"The legislature of Georgia elected in I808 has been sharply criticised as grossly 
corrupt. Of its two hundred and fourteen members but seven have become residents 
of the State since the war, and six of those seven ' carpet-baggers' are moral and 
religious men. Yet we have often heard it charged that this (as is alleged) corrupt 
legislature is controlled by 4 carpet-baggers.' Aud the lobby by which the legislature 
is infested contains but one prominent carpet-bagger, and that one, sufficiently noto- 
rious, has never, so far as is known to the writer, voted the republican ticket, or in 
any way contributed to its" success. Not one of the State officers (unless, indeed, we 
except the State superintendent of education, who is an appointee of the governor) is 
a carpet-bagger. Of the members of tho Fortieth Congress elected in Georgia, two 
were carpet-baggers; both Christian men and doing honor to the churches with which 
they were connected by an upright life aud a steadfast regard for the rights of others. 
In tho Forty-first and Forty-second Congresses no carpet-bagger from Georgia held a 
fieat. As for county offices, not ten of them in the whole State are or have been filled 
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by the class in question ; and from tho judiciary they arc expressly excluded by the 
terms of the State constitution, which requires a residence of five years as a qualifi- 
cation for judges and State's attorneys or solicitors. I might add that carpet-baggers 
and negroes together have never numbered one-sixth of the legislature of Georgia." 

That purports to be a statement of facts founded upon statistics. 

Answer. I will just remark, before you ask me any question in regard to this extract, 
that awhile since, I stated that there were but seven pure unadnlteraied carpet-bag- 
gers in the legislature of this State. 1 made that statement entirely from memory ; I 
do not think 1 have looked at the matter since the campaign of 18(58. Probably this 
correspondent spoke with the record before him. 

Qiustion. I have submitted this statement to yon, as I intend to do to other intel- 
ligent gentlemen. 

Answer. I have made this explanation, because otherwise my testimony might seem 
to conflict with the statements of other gentlemen. 

Question. I will ask yon if you have any correction to make in reference to this 
statement ? 

Answer. I think this statement is generally correct; without referring to items, my 
general impression is t hat it is about correct. 

Question. In the administration of justice in this State, do the negroes have any share 
under the system which is established here ? 

Answer. Mo, sir, I think none whatever. However, I will state this, that there was 
a colored judge appointed at Savannah, but I do not think he has ever satin that 
capacity. I know of no colored jurors since the adoption of our present constitution, 
though there may have been such. I think the rule is that- negroes are not accustomed 
to sit on our juries. The constitution requires that jurors shall be intelligent men, 
and by the construction placed upou that requirement, negroes are generally excluded 
from juries. 

Question. You have been asked substantially whether in your opinion the restoration 
of a desirable state of society here would be fostered by interference on the part of the 
Federal Government. Please state whether you think such interference is necessary 
in any part of your State in the present condition of things, for the protection of any 
port ion of your people in their lives and their property^. 

Answer. 1 should not advise it at the present time. The time lias been when I 
thought it would have been entirely advisable ; but at the present time, so far as my 
knowledge extends, 1 cannot see any absolute necessity for it. 

Qmstiou. Then you would not recommend any provision by which such offenses 
might be examined into or prosecuted, in the Federal courts ? 

Answer. Yes. sir; I would recommend that. In my answer to your question I was 
thinking of a proclamation of martial law, such as has just taken place in South Caro- 
lina. I do think it would have a very happy effect if these offenses could be punished 
by the Federal courts or by any court. And as it is almost impossible to have that 
done in the local courts, I cannot see any practical means for punishing them except in 
the Federal courts. 

Question. So far as declaring martial law is concerned, that can be done by State 
authority? 
Answer. That is what I had in my mind. 

By Mr. Bayard: 

Qvestion. Dol understand you to say that since 1865 there have been times when the 
direct interference of the Federal Government would have been advisable? 

Answer. Yes, sir; in the counties of Warren and Columbia, at the time that Adkins 
and Ayer were killed, and when other outrages were committed. At that time I should 
have thought it was wise and proper to have adopted such a course. 

Question. But you would not consider it wise or proper at this time, with tho present 
amelioration or feeling? 

Answer. 1 do not want a proclamation of martial )a\V; I think that should be resort- 
ed to only in the last extremity. 

Question. Was not your State under martial law when the first outrages were com- 
mitted? 

Answer. Do yon mean under the reconstructipn law? 

Question. Was it not under the control of General Terry until 1871? 

Auswtr. I do not understand that to be martial law ; we were then governed by civil 
law just as we are now. 

Question. Was not General Terry authorized to interfere as ho pleased with con- 
tracts between man and man ? 

Ansiver. Perhaps he was ; but T do not think he exercised any such authority. 

Question. Did not his subordinate officers exercise it? 

Answer. In a few instances, perhaps; but the instances were rare. 

Question. Had he not authority of his own will to interfere in cases of private* con- 
tract, and make arrests whenever he desired ? 
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Ansiver. Do you mean under the law of Congress placing him hero, under which he 
was appointed ? 

Question. 1 ask you as to the fact; I ask you whether the will of General Terry in 
that respect was not exercised in the question of the settlement of private contracts 
whenever he desired, and also whether he did make arrests whenever lie pleased. 

Answer. Our understanding was that all the authority he had was derived from the 
laws passed by Congress. While I was never called upon to construe those laws criti- 
cally, I do know that it is a fact that he rarely interfered in the construction of con- 
tracts. I had frequent occasion to eorivcrse with him in regard to those things, and I 
do not think he ever interfered with matters of that sort. He did sometimes remove 
officers; he removed the predecessor of our present governor. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Do yon recognize a distinction between martial law and the administration 
of civil law by martial authority? 
Answer. I certainly do. 

By Mr. Bayard: 

Question. Do you call it civil law when the commanding general can s % end an officer 
to investigate a case, and upon that investigation can order the arrest of a citizen and 
his transportation to bis^eamp, and can direct Ins compulsory submission to any decree 
that officer may make in regard to a private contract? 

Answer. It is probable 

Question. Do you call that civil law? 

Answer. No, sir*. 

Question. What do you call it? 

Answer. The exercise of military authority under the authority of law. 
Question. What law is it that gives a man authority to be judge and jury in a case of 
that kind? 

Answer. I think he had the right under the reconstruction law. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Oetober 24, 1871. 
HANNAH FLOURNOY (colored) sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. What is your age, where were you born, and where do you now live? 
Answer. I am thirty-one years old ; I was born in Eatouton, Georgia, and I now live 
in this city, since they run me from Columbus. 
Question. When we're you run from Columbus ? 
Answer. At the time Mr. George Ashbum was killed, j 
Question. Were yon iirOolumbns when ho was killed? 
Answer. I was right there, in the house. 
Question. Were you present at the time ho was killed ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. State what you know in regard to that. 

Answer. When they came to the door, they knocked, and (failed for Amanda Patterson. 
I let them knock t wo or three times before I answered them ; I knew it was something 
strange for anybody to come to my door at that time of the night. I asked who was 
there, and they said, "Mary Dillenhast." I said, "I know nothing about you." She 
said, " 1 must see Amanda." I said, " You cannot see her ; she is in bed." They knocked 
again, and I said, " You had better go away from that door ; the police will be around 
directly and put you in the guard-house; it is no time of night for anybody to be out 
in this way." They said, "Damn tho guard/' and knocked again, and said, " If you 
don't open the door, Ave will knock it down." I said, " Knock it down ; I will not open 
it." Tney broke in the panel of the door, and then reached in and unlocked the door, 
and came in. I looked rtirough a little glass there, and saw them in the room lighting 
candles and lingering their pistols. I went into Mr. Ashburn's room, and said, " Lord, 
Mr. Ashburn, the room is full of men ; they are disguised, and showing their pistols." 
He said, " Let them come." I said, " What shall lilo?" He said, " You go out and 
take care of yourself, and the Lord will take cure of mo." A white girl got up, and 
said, " Don't shoot in here; there is nobody here but mo and Hannah." Something 
struck me, and I said, " What does that mean ?" I then went into Mr. Ashburn's room, 
and he got up and put on his coat, and lighted his candle and walked up and down tho 
floor three times, with his pistol in his hand. He said, "Go out, and takecaro of your- 
self; tho Lord will take care of me." I turned into the room, and just as I was coming 
out»aMr. George Betts and Mr. Sergeaut Marshall bolted right in and commenced 
shooting. I went into tho room and looked at the men. They were disguised, but I 
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knew a great many of them by their appearance. I was very ranch excited. The boys 
said, u Hoist the window and go out, or they will murder yon." I got into the middle 
of the room where they were shooting Mr. Ashburn. One of the boys said, " Let. ns in ; 
where is Hannah?" Another said, 4< Don't shoot Hannah; she could not help herself." 
That is all that saved me. I went down stairs and knocked at the door, and then they 
hollered, "They have killed Mr. Ashburn ; don't leave him." I went down to the court- 
house, and if Captain Mills had put out his men when I first went down there, l:e 
would have caught everyone of them. An officer there said, *• What do you wart 
them to go out to-night for? they might be shot down." I said, "I am liable to he 
shot down." For eight weeks I ha/l to work there, and I was afraid to. stay in the 
house at night. I staid there one night in the piazza of Mr. William Smith, with a 
double-barrel shot-gun in my lap. I staid there in that place eight weeks, until I was 
brought up here. They had them all up here in court, but they did nothing with them. 

Question. How many of them did they have here ? 

Answer. About thirty. 

Question. How many of them did you know? 

Answer. I knew Mr.* Chipley, Doctor Kirksey, Sergeant Marshall, James Barber, (be 
is in Columbus now,) and they sent George Betts off somewhere. He and Mr. Sergeant 
Marshall turned State's evidence. The reason Mr. Ashburn was boarding at my house 
was this : He left here on Wednesday, from tin 4 , convention, for Columbus. They found 
out what time the convention was going to adjourn here, and they went around to all 
the boarding-houses and got them to promise not to take him. He went to the hotel 
there, and he was told by the man tfiere that he could not stay there unless he took 
his meals iu his room. He said that he would do so that night, as it was late. The 
next morning he went out to look up a boarding-house, and he walked all day, and 
came to my house about 3 or 4 o'clock. He said, u Hannah, can yon feed met" I said, 
" I can cook, but I cannot give you a place to sleep." He said ha had been to every 
boarding-house in the place, and could get no chance to stay. I said, " You are a re- 
publican, and I am willing to die for you. I am a republican, tooth and toe-nail." I 
took Mr. Ashburn through the house, which contained five rooms. Colored people 
rented three of them, and a white girl had one. I said, " I will buy a stove, and put 
you iu here." He said, *' No, I do not want to be so close to the street, for there will 
be too much noise." I then said, " Amai.da and I will sleep here in this room, and you 
can have her room." I furnished the she ets and pillow-slips for Mr. Ashburn, and 
she furnished the ether bedding. It was as nice a bed as anybody had. They came 
that night and killed him, as 1 have told yon. He was to go the next day, he and Mr. 
Caldwell, to Hamilton, and make a speech. When they came in, they had fixed with 
this girl to come in and murder him. After he came there, I had the gate locked every 
night, and made the boy bring me the key. The white people next to my house had a 
very severe dog, and nobody could go up and down the alley after night but what the 
dog would bark ; but that night it seemed that they put the dog up* I said to Amanda, 
" Lizzie and the others must have a great deal of company to-night, for they are pass- 
ing through the gate." I asked the boy if he locked the gate, and he said that he would 
sit here till 1 o'clock. At that time these men came around. Mr. Ashburn could not 
get outot the house, for it was surrounded. There must have been a great many of 
them. There were two large rooi*s, and they got up on my bed and played with the 
Hag that we had marching with on Saturday. Elder Turner made a speech at t he hall 
that night, and Mr. Ashburn went to it. I know these white people were saying that 
if he ever came back they would kill him, or run him out of the place. Generally, I 
would go to bed directly' after supper, and then, when all the rest had gone to bed, I 
would get up and sit up all night, and take a nap during the day. I always left Mr. Ash- 
burn to come in, and left the door open. Now, this white girl had been paid and fixed up 
to do this thing. One evening she said she had money enough to buy me. I said, 
<; Not now. I used ro be for sale, but I am not now ; if you have so much money you 
had better pay your board." 

Question. Were the* people that had the dog republicans? 

Answer. No, sir; the strongest kind of democrats. Every word they would hear me' 
say after Mr. Ashburn was killed, they would go and tell it, and when I would start off 
of an evening to some friend's house to see them, they would report it. 

Question. You say that Mr. Ashburn was going the next day to Hamilton to make a 
speech ? 

A»8icei: Yes, sir. 

Question. W T as that known ? 

Ansictr. Yes, sir. There were about fifteen gentlemen from this place came down on 
the train. I said to Mr. Ashburn, " Israel saw General Forrest in town ; there must be 
a big spree among the democrats." 

Question. Was General Forrest there the night Mr. Ashburn was killed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; there were a great many big men down there. 

Question. When was that ? 

Answer. That was done three years ago last April, I think. He was murdered the 
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last night in March, or the first clay of April ; tho second day of April ho was carried 
to Macon to be buried. 

Question. Whero was his homo at that tirao ? 

Answer. Ho was making it then in Columbus, but his homo was in Macon princi- 
pally. 

Question. Ho was engaged in a canvass at that time? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he wont from tho convention here. 

Question. What time did yon leave Columbus and corao up hero ? 

Answer. I left there in June. 

Question. Have you been back there since to live ? 

Answer. No, sir; they say 1 shall not go back. I have lost everything I had there. I 
cannot get a letter or anything of the kind. 
Question. Aro you afraid to go back there? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you leave your property down there ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; all my property and my bedding. 
Question. What business wore you engaged in there? 

Answer. Washing and cooking for anybody that wanted me to do it. I was working 
honorably for my living. I took Mr. Ashburn in, for I thought it right to take him in. 
They turned him out of doors everywhere else. He was a republican, and I thought 
if 1 turned him out as well as file balanco of them, I would bo as mean as everybody 
else. 

Question. You say ho walked around all day to find a boarding-house? 
Answei\ Yes, sir. 

Question. And yon say that people had gono around boforo ho caino there, to prevent 
his being received as a boarder at any place? 
Answer. Yes, sir. , 

Question. What did tho proprietor of the hotel sny to him? 

Ansxcer. He said he might stay there if he would take his meals in his room. Then, 
after that, he wrote to him and said that twenty-live of his boarders had told him that 
if that '* nigger-protecting rascal ate his meals there they would leave," and that he 
would rather lose Mr. Ashbnrn's board than theirs. Ho was owing me thirty dollars 
beforo he went to the convention. He said to me, "I suppose yon want some money." 
I said, " You go on to Hamilton. If yon como back you can pay m< j if you don't, lean 
collect money for my washing and pay my house-rent. You had better keep your 
money, for if you go there without money you may get into trouble, as yon did before." 
It was said in Columbus that I had more republicans on my place than any other negro 
in Columbus. Mr. Brown told me so. I went' to him to assist me, and ho said, " No, 
Hannah, you were respected until yon took that infamous rascal into your house." I 
said, "Mr. Brown, if I find yon in a mud-hole I will help yon out, democrat as you 
are." He said, *' We have no use for republicans." I said, " You never heard of a 
republicau killing a democrat j they would not be so low." 

By Mr. Bayard : • 
Question.- You say this was in April, 1868 ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. * 
Question. Three years and eight months ago ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. General Meade was in command hero at that time? 
Answer.-Yes, sir. 

Question. He examined into this matter? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He arrested various people ? 

Answei'. Yes, sir. » 
Question. Did you go before General Meade? 

Answei'. I was here, but they said I should not go before him, for I would hang them 
all. 

Question. Did you go before him ? 

Answer. No, sir; I wanted to go, but they would not let me. 

Question. Did General Meade know that you had testimony that would bo important 
in the case ? 

Answer. I do not kuow whether ho knew it or not. I gave my testimony to Major 
Smyth and Mr. Whiteley. 

Question. Is Major Smyth United States marshal now? 

Answei'. I do not know. 

Question. Do you know his first name? 

Answer. I do not. 

Question. He was a United States officer? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You told him all you have told us now? 
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Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. And ho knew what you could testify to ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. This was the case that General Meade had a great many people arrested 
for? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And they tried it three years and six months ago? 

Answer. Yes, sir. They put them under bonds, but they never did anything about it. 
Question. You do not know anything about what report General Meade made of this 

case ? 

Answer, No, sir; no more than I know that alt were under arrest; and last year I 
think Major Hughes carried the papers down to Anderson ville to court, and General 
Grant said they should be turned back to him again. 

Question. Do you mean the President of the United States ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he said to turn tbe papers back to him. I had a letter which was 
sent to ftjr. Ashburn by the Ku-Klux, with his eollin all drawed on it, and I gave it to 
Major Hughes. 

Question. Was that sent to him while ho was at your house? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Yon say that General Forrest was at Columbus on the very night that Mr. 
Ashburn was killed ? 

Answer! That is what I heard, and I went and told Mr. Ashburn. 
Question. Do you know General Forrest ? 
Answer. 1 never saw him in my life. 

Quvstten. You saw a great many strange people there, and told Mr. Ashburn that 
General Forrest was there, though yon do not know him ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You do not know whether he was there or not ? 

Answer. No more than what I heard, But I heard people speaking about him a great 
deal on the mountains, last year and this year while I was up there working, and thoy 
said that he was tho head of the Ku-Klux. 



Atlanta, Georgia, October 24, 1871. 
BETTY KINNEY (colored) sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. What is your age, whero were you born, and where do you now live? 
Answer. I was twenty-iivo years old last March ; I was born in Jackson County, and 
I live in Jackson County now. 

Question. Are you tho wife of Toddy Kinney ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you recollect the time an attack was made by the. Ku-Klux on Mr. John 
HoJliday's house ? 
Answer. It was Bob He.lliday; I work on his place. 
Question. How far did you live from his house ? 
Answer. I reckon about half a mile. 

Question. Did yon see any of the people that are called Ku-Kltfs? 
Answer. I do not know whether they were called Ku-Klux or not, but they were talk- 
jug about what they had done to Mr. Hollidity. 
^Question. What did they say ? 

Answer. Ono of them said if he could get his hand on him that night ho would never 
go to the mill again. Another said, they would get him again. I went down through 
the old field, and they were setting in the fence corner on some old broom-straw. I did 
not see them Until I got almost onto them, within ten steps of them. 1 squatted down 
and looked to see win they were. I did not stop long, for I knew if they went to the 
house and tried to kill him, they would kill me for eaves-dropping. I walked olf, and I 
expect they do not know till this day that I was there. 

Question'. State all you heard them say. 

Answer. I hardly know what they did say. Jack Hauey was telling about that night 
when Mr. Holliday run. George Haney said that ho knew no reason why Bob Holliday 
should come to the fence and see him. He said, '* How did they come to think it was* 
him ?" He said, '* Because he was bare-footed." That was what Jack Haney was tell- 
ing Richard Lee. I did not stand there much to listen to them. 

Qvcsiwn. Jack Haney said that George Haney had this talk? 

Answer. Yes, sir : that George told him so. 

Question. Ho saicl that George was there that night watching him? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that Holliday came within shooting distance and then run, 
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Question. Did Jack Haney say he bad been tbero ? 

Answer. He did not say ho bad been there for right certain, but that if bo had put 
his hands on him that night be would never have gone to tho mill any more, for ho 
"would have killed him. 

Question. Did you understand that Richnrd Leo had been there? 

Answer. He said that he allowed to get his hands on him, and if he did bo would kill 
him. I allowed from that that he had neon there. 
Question. Did you know thoso two men If 

Ansicer. Yes, sir; and always did know them; I was raised in the settlement with 
them. 

Question. About what time of tho day did you see them ? 
'Answer. About 2 o'clock. 
Question. On what day? 

Answer. They got alter him on Monday, and that was the next Sunday following. 
Question. Did you ever see any of them going about disguised? 

Answer- No, sir. Richard Lee was talking over what Pendergrast said. He said that 
if ho should shoot Bob Ilolliday he reckoned he could hit him and that ho believed Alf. 
did hit him. % 

Question. Have you heard of any mischief being done there since by the Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. No, sir, I have not. It was beforo that that they got after Uncle Sampson. 

Question. How long before? 

Answer. About two weeks, I reckon. 

Question. What did they do to him? 

Answer. They knocked him over tho head, and kicked his son in tho side. 

Question. Where was that? 

Answer. That was in tho Chandler district. 

Question. Was it at his house? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you understand who did that? 

Answer. I did not hear them say who it was, only that Milton Whitehead was in it. 
Question. Did they say how many were along ? 

Answer. No, sir ; 1 did not question them anything about it. I was afraid to talk 
about such people. 

Question. Did you hear about anything else that they did ? 

Answer. They went to Uncle Simon's house and whipped him. 

Question. When was that? 

Answer. That was along in the fall. 

Question. Who did they whip first, the father or son? 

Answer. They whipped his son ; they never got .after his father until after they laid 
by tho crop. His son was lixiug to plant when they got after him ; they whipped him 
and ran him oil up hero in the mountain. 

By Mr Bayaiid : 
Question. Did you see anything of these things yourself? 
Answer. What they did to these folks? 
Question. Yes. 

Answer: It is only what I heard people say. 

Question. How far were you standing from thoso men when you hoard them talking? 
Answer. About ten steps. 
Question. Did you stay there long? 

Answer. I stopped about ten or twelve steps from them, and then stepped back be- 
hind a pine bush. 

Question. How long wer« you thero behind tho bush ? 
Answer. I did not stay there any time beforo I left. 
Question. Yon went right olf? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I went through Bob Lane's cabin and sat on the fence, and after 
awhile they got up and went olf. 

Question. When you saw these men they were about ten steps off from you ? 
Answa: Yes, sir. 

Question. And you stepped back from them and got behind a pine bush ? 
Answer. Yes sir. 

Question. Did you then move right off? 
Answer. No, sir; I stood there about a minute. 
Question. That was all tho time you had to listeu ? 

Ansxeer. Yes, sir ; I saw Mr. Holiiday and told him of it, and he asked who it was, 
and I told him who it was. 
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Atlanta, Georgia, October 25, 1871. 

JOHN O. PERRY sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. How old are yon, -where were yon horn, and where do you now live? 
Answer. I was forty-six years old the 31st of last March. My family live in Gwin- 
nett County, and I was born aud raised in that county. 
Question. "What is the county seat of Gwinnett County ? 
Answer. Lawrenceville. 

Question. Has the court-house been burned there recently ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. About what time ? 

Answer. It was done on Sunday night before court; I think the court was on the 
second Monday in September last. 

Question. Do you know anything about the parties who were concerned in burning 
it? 

Answer. I do not. 

Question. Is there such an organization of people in your county as are commonly 
called Ku-Klux ? 

Answei: I do not know that there is. 
Qmstion. Have you ever seen any of them ? 

Answer. I saw,somo men, but whether they were organized or not I do not know. 

Question. When did you see them ? 

Answer. About the 27th of July, if I am not mistaken. 

Question. Where did you see them ? 

Ansiver. At my house. 

Question. Was it in the day-time or in the night ? 

Answer. It was in the uight. 

Question. How many of them came there ? 

Answer. I could not tell you how many there were. I do not think I saw more than 
about four men. There were more iu the house, but I did not see them. 
Question. Tell all they did when they came there? 

Answer. I can just tell you how it was. Iu the night, I suppose about midnight, tho 
first thing I knew some one laid hold of my arm.. I was asleep, but any man knows 
that he can recollect some things before ho is right wide awake. 1 thought I heard 
horses' feet, but I thought it was my horse. I said, 4k Who is that." A colored man 
said, " It is me, Rufe." I said, " What are you doing here?" He said, " The Ku-Klux 
are after me." At that time I was barely awake. I rose up, and I heard people in 
the other part of the house. It was a double house. Ho said, " What shall I do ?" I 
had heard of these things, and I said to him, 14 Slip under the bed, and I will protect 
you." I rose up and turned to the door, and I discovered some one. I halted them, 
and said, "If you do not stand I will shoot you." Some of the crowd spoke and said, 
•'Fall back." At that time some of the party struck a match and I saw them. They 
looked like negroes, or persons who had something black on them. The match went 
out, or they threw it down, and then they seized me. Two or three of them took hold 
of me and took me out of the door. As 1 went out of the door the negro ran out and 
they broke after him, all but one man. One man had hold of my arm. I took hold of 
him, and sent him away. There was a bee-gum in the yard and I threw him over 
that, loose from me. When I did that I left him, for I saw that the negro was gone. 
There were two negroes there, one that was under the bed and one who went out 
after I did. I saw him as he came out. There were four men I saw, and three of them 
took after him. One had hold of me and I threw him loose from mo, and then I dodged 
around the smoke-house. He took after me after ho got up, but he did not catch me. 
I heard more in t he house. I do not know many. 
^Question. Where did you go? 

'Answer. I went about a half a mile to a neighbor's house, living on my land, to get a 
nn and go back. I had no weapon in my house at all, not oven a pocket knife. He 
ad no gun ; he had let his father have it. I wanted him to go back with me, but he 

would not do it. I staid there a while, and heard the noise of horses going off, and in 

about an hour I went back to my house and there was no one there. I then went 

over to where my son lived and got a pistol that he had. 

Question. Was there anybody else about the house besides yourself and those two 

colored men? 

Answer. Yes, sir; my wife, children; and mv father. They said they left as soon as 
I left. 

Question. That is, that the Ku-Klux left? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; my family said so. 

Question. Did they toll yon* how many of them they saw? 

Answe)\ They could not toll ; it was a tolerably dark night, the moon did not shine. 
Question. Did they seem to have any idea how many there were of them ? 
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Answer. They said they thought there were 6orao ten or fifteen of them ; they said 
nothing to any of the family. 

Question. How did they get into the house ? 

Answer. They just openetl the door; the kitchen door was not fastened, only pushed 
to; it was a double-log house, and they pushed the door open and justeamo right 
through. 

Question. Did the colored man come back that the three took after ? 
Answer* He came back after a little, after I did the next morning ; ho and the other 
one got together by some means, and went down into the swamp. 
Question. Did the Ku-Klux catch them ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Do you know, or do you have any reason to believe, who any of them 
were ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I do not ; if I had, I should have tried to have done something with 
them; I could form no reason why they should come; Idid not think I had enemies 
enough to do it. 

Question. Did you see enough of them to know whether they were disguised or not ? 

Answer. I saw enough to know that they looked like negroes ; when they struck a 
match I saw that their faces either had something black on them, or something black 
over their faces; it was a quick thing, for the match soon went out. 

Question. You say their faces were either black or covered ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they were blacked, or had something over them ; the four I saw 
were pretty much alike ; if there was any difference I could not tell it. 

Question. Hav*> you any reason to know, or suspect, what their object was in coming 
there ? . 

Answer. No, sir ; I do not; it was said they came there to get some pistols from the 
negroes. 

Question. Did your negroes have pistols I 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When they took hold of you did they give any intimation what they were 
going to do with you ? 
Answer. All they said as they went out of the door was, one of them said, " I reckon 
you will not abuse an orphan child again." I had had an orphan boy hired ; he was a 
bad boy and would not work, and his mother told me that if he did not work to whip 
him and make him do it; the neighbors there will tell you that I was too easy with 
him ; he quit work, and I then whipped him one day ; I gave him two or three licks. 

Question. How old was the boy? 

Answer. Ho was about thirteen years old. 

By Mr. Scofield : 
Question. Was he a white boy ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; a plow-boy. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Did yon whip him any more than a parent would whip a child ? 
Ansiver. Not so much as I would whip my own child ; his father had lived with me 
before he died ; I had a feeling for him because h'e had no father. 
Question. Did the men who came there talk like negroes ? 
Ansiver. They did not speak in a right manner or language. 
Question. They spoke with a false voice? 

Answer. Yes, sir; there was very little said ; it wa3 all done in a quick time, and I 
was away from them in a minute or two; if I had staid with them, probably I might 
have found out more than I did ; I have wished siuco that I had staid with them 
but maybe it was better as it was. 

Question. Was this orphan boy still living with you ? 

Ansjcer. No, sir; he had gone. 

Question. Where had his father died? 

Answer. In the army. 

Question. In which army ? 

Answer. In the rebel army. 

Question. Is it understood that the Ku-Klux are pretty strong in your county, or is it 
supposed there are only a few of them ? 

Answer. I have not heard much about them in in £ settlement ; I have heard right 
smart of them off at a distance. * 

Question. Iu other parts of the county? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you kuow whether people are afraid to say much about them, to give 
testimony against them ? 
Answer. Well, it is rather my opinion they are. 
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Question. Do they think it would be unsafe for them to do so, that they woUd be 
injured if they did so ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; that is my opinion. 

Question. How long have you heard of them about in that county ; how long since 
you first heard of them ? 
Answer. In the county ? 
Question. Yes. 

Answer. Well, I do not exactly recollect how long it has been since I paid any atten- 
tiou to them. I do not know when U was I first heard of their doing anythiag. As 
nigh as I can recollect, I reckon it is better than a year since I heard of them ; but I 
do not now recollect where the first was that I heard there had been anything done- by 
them. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. This was the only occasion that you ever saw these people at all ? 
Answer. That was the first and the last time. 
Question. When was it? * 
Answer. I think it was about the 27th of July. 

Question. I understood you to say that yon believed their object was to get pistols 
from the two negroes who were in your house? 
Answer. I rather think it was. 

Question. The only remark made to you that would indicate anything else was some- 
thing about you abusing an orphan boy ? 
Answer. I have said what the words were ; it was something about that. 



Atxanta, Georgia, October 25, 1871. 

C. C. HUGHES sworn and examiued. 
By tho Chairman: 

Question. State what is your age, where you were born, and where you now live. 
Answer. I am twenty-seven years of age ; I was born in Cherokee County, Georgia, 
and I live at this time in Haralson County when I am at home. 
Question. When did you come here from Haralson County ? 
Answer. I came last Monday night was a week ago. 

Question. Are there auy people in your county that are known as Ku-Klux ? 
Anmvtr. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are there many of them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think there are a considerable number of them, to the best of my 
knowledge. 

Question. Have you ever seen them ; and, if so, how often ? 
Answer. I have seen them once; they were at my house. 
Question. How many of them ? 

Answer. I think there were about twelve of them. They came into my house last 
May, the 7th day of May ; early in the morning of the 7th, before day. They took me 
from my house and abused me. 

Question. How did they come into your house f 

Ansivcr. They broke into the house; two or three came to the door and pushed the 
door open and came into the house. They took me Irom the house and carried me off 
about fifty yards, and made me lie down llat on the ground, and whipped me. I have 
here the hickories to show what they abused mo with. While they were engaged in 
abusing me, my wife ran to mo and got over me like, but they jerked her away, and 
one of thern said, "Give her a little if she don't get out of the way." They hit her 
upon the hands, and then afterward held her away until they got through beat- 
ing me. 

Question. Did they strip you? 

Answer. I had only my night-clothes on. 

Question. How many blows do you suppose they struck you ? 

Answer. 1 have no idea how many; I cannot tell you how many. 

Question, You could tell whether it was ten or a hundred? 

Answer. I expect it was a hundred, if not more. They made me lie flat on the earth, 
a.nd there were two whipping me erossways like, and ono lengthways. I was hurt 
the worst upon tho shoulders. I have here the hickories that they, used, if ydfc wish 
to see them. 

Question. Let us see them. 

Answir. [The witness took from a carpet-bag some hickory sticks.] This breaking 
of the sticks was done by me, so that I might get them into this satchel. All three of 
these were used at the same time. 
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Question. I notice the ends of these sticks are broken ; did you find them broken in 
that way ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; all frazzeled like that, just as they are here. 
Question. The fresh breaks were made by yon ? 

Answer. Yes sir. [The. sticks were from eight to ten foet long, and at the larger end 
about as thick as a man's thumb.] 
Question. Were they disguised ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. In what way ? 

Answer. They had something over their bodies similar to gowns. I have a cap hero 
with me that was found there. This is it, [showing a covering for the head, made of 
caiico.] There was a stick placed in the hind part of this cap in order to make it 
stand up straight. And there are holes here, as you can see, for the eyes, mouth, and 
nose, marked with some red stuff. 

Question. Where did you find that? 

Answer. On the spot where tney abused me. 

Question. How far did they take you from the house ? 

Answer. About fifty yards I think ; maybe not quite so far. 

Question. Were you in bed when they came to the house ? 

Answei: Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you get up out of bed voluntarily, or did they pull you out of bed? 
Answer. They told me in tho first place to get up and make a light. I did not mis- 
trust they were going to beat me. When I got up they took me from the house. 
Question. You did not open the door and let them in ? 

Answer. No, sir; two of them broke the door open and came into the house. 
Question. Then you got up to make a light ? 

Answer. I think I was about on tho lloor when they broke tho door open. 
Question. Have you children ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. How many ? 

Answer. Two; I have but one now ; one has died. 
Question. Where were your children ? 

Answer. My first child was dead when they came. There was but one there at the 
, time, and it was in bed. 

Question. Did they strike your wife, except the one blow on the hand ? 
Answer. That was all. 

Question. You say that she attempted to cover you from the blows ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you know any of those men ? 

Answer. I am satisfied in my own mind about some of them, but as to swearing point- . 
blank to them, I cannot, for their faces were all covered up. 
Question. Were they all disguised in that way ? 

Answer. Some of them had sticks in their head covering so that it would stand up, 
and some had not, and tho eovering would hang down behind. They all had their 
faces covered up with the exception of the holes. 

Question. Did they give any reason for treating yon in this way ? 

Answer. Just after they left my house they asked if I had not been stealing — just in 
that way. I very plainly told them that I did not do the like, and I cay bring my 
character from my neighborhood how I live, &c. 

Question. Do you know, or are you satisfied what the reason was that they mistreated 
you in that way ? 

Answer. I have understood since that it was on account of my politics. 
Question. What are your politics ? 
Answer. I have always been a republican. 

Question. What is tho feeling in that part of the country toward republicans ? 
Answer. Well, it is pretty bad. 

Question. Are they treated with common respect and civility in passing and repass- 
ing ? 

Answer. Well, tolerably ; but they don't like tho idea of them, and a great many are 
treated with contempt on that account* 

Question. What did you say was tho understanding in regard to the number of Ku- 
Klux in your county ? 

Answer. I stated that I thought there was a considerable number in that county. 

Question. Are thoy understood to bo organized and to havo oaths and signs and grips 
and pa|p-words ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think that is the understanding with those who do not belong to 
them ; I think it is the understanding with all that there is such a thing as an organi- 
zation in that county. 

Question. To which political party is it supposed the members of that organization 
belong ? 
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Answer. To the democratic party. 

Question. Have yon ever heard of any republicans belonging to the Ku-Klux? 
Answer, Yes, sir; I have beard of them turning over, but I do not know it to be so. 
Question. Why did those republicans join them ? 

Answer. I do not know that is a question I cannot answer ; I do not know it to be so, 
but such things are talked about. 

Question. You have heard that rumored ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. To which party do those belong who are opposed to the Ku-Klux? 
Answer. They generally belong to the republican party. 

Question. Have you seen tho Ku-Klux at any other time except when they whipped 
you ? 

Answer, No. sir; none in disguise. 

Question. Had you heard of them previously? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How long before ? 

Answer. About three months, I reckon. 

Question. What did you hear they had been doing? 

Answer. Well, it was supposed that there was suck a thing as Ku-Kluxism that had 
come into the settlement; and it was said that they held their meetings not far from 
where I lived. I do not know that ; it was just a settlement report. I did not make 
any inquiry into it', for I did not think much of it until they came to my house. I have 
since tiied to find out all about it 1 could, but I have not found out a great detl. 

Question. Have; they been around the country there since? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. What have they been doing? • 

Answer. Abusing people, and taking their guns away from them. 
Question. Abusing them in what way? 
Answer. Mauling them with hickories, and sticks, &c. 
Question. Have they abused any women? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; 1 have not heard of any whife women being abused by them. 
Question. Have they abused any white men? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. When you say that all the people who have been abused by them in this 
way are republicans, do you mean by that that you know personally the politics of all 
those who have been so abused ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do yon know them all ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I am satistied what they are in my county ; that they are all of 
republican principles. 

Question. Are there any such things as illicit stills in your county? 

Answ(r. I think so; that is one thing I do not pay much attention to; I do not have 
anything to do with it. 

Question. You know there are such things? 

Ansicer, Yes, sir; there are such things about in that country. 

Question. Do yon know whether these Ku-Klux bands are gotten up to prevent people 
from reporting upon those illicit stills? ^ 

Answer. No, sir; I am not knowing to that; but I can tell one thing : tins klan that 
came to my house that night went to a still-house in that settlement the fore part of 
the night. Persons told me this, that that crowd went to a still-house and got whisky 
before they came to my house. 

Question. That still was running unlawfully, without paying a tax? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And they went there and got whisky before they came to your house ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they came right on toward my house from there. 

Question. You said t hat nothing was said to you at the time of this outrage upon you, 
except that they asked you something about your stealing? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir; they just, asked me tho question ; they did not accuse me. 

Question. After they had abused you so, they holloaed back that question to you as 
they left, or was it before? 

Answer. It was before. I told them I did not, of course. 

Question. You were asked by the Chairman whether you had learned since the reason 
why they abused you so ? ^ 
Answer. Yes, sir ; he asked mo that question. 

Question. And you said tliat you had learned their reason for abusing you ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; for my political principles. 
Question. From whom did you learn that? 

Answer. Well, my own brother got hold of it somehow or another at Buchanan, the 
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county seat ; lie beard that that was the cause of their abusing me, because I did not 
vote the democratic ticket. 

Question. How did lie get hold of that ? 

Answer. I do not know : I did not ask him. He got hold of it some way. 
Question. Your reason for saying that is a rumor that you cannot trace to any par- 
ticular person ? 
Ansicer. I suppose I could if I was a mind to try. 
Question. Have you done it ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Are yon able to state it upon any stronger grounds than you have stated 
already ? 

Atmver. No, sir. 1 

Question. In regard to similar eases of outrages upon other people in your settlement, 
have you any personal knowledge of them, or do you state what you have stated hero 
merely upon information and rumor? 

Answer. I have no personal knowledge outside of my own case. 

Question. And that single case is the only time yon ever saw them ? 

Answir. Yes, sir. 

Question. That is the only case of which you have any personal knowledge ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And all the other cases you speak of are known to you by rumor only ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Bf Mr. Voorhees : 
Question. Have you been before the grand jury here about this tronble ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you given the names of those men so far as you know them? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; I gave some names of the crowd. 
Question. All that you kuew ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When was it that you wer$ before the grand jury ? 
Answer. I forget what day it was — one day last week. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Before tho United States grand jury here? 
Answer* Yes, sir. 

Question. Were any arrests made by the marshal ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Yon say yon are unable to identify any of those men, they were so dis- 
gnised, but that you had suspicions who they were? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; I am unable to identify any of them. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Yon have been asked as to y.onr knowledge of these things of which you 
have spoken. Did you ever see a man called General Grant ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Do you know of your personal knowledge that any such man as he is 
the President of the United States? 
Answer. Certainly I have knowledge of his being Presfdent of tho United States. 
Question. Have you ever seen him personally ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Yon know it from rumor ? 
Answer. Well, I ought to. 

Question. You know it from information that you believe to be reliable? 
Atmver. Yes, sir. 

Question. In regard to what you have told us concerning Ku-Klux operations out- 
side of your own particular case, and the reason why they mistreated you in that way, 
do you know that from information that you believe, as you believe other things of 
which yon have information ? 

Answer. Certainly, I do. 

Question. You have been asked in regard to distilling. Had you interfered in any 
way with those distilleries, or made any threats about them in any way, or done any- 
thing in regard to them? 

Atmoer. I have had nothing to do with them. 

By Mr. Voorhees : 
Question. Do you know where this man General Graut lives ? 
Answer. Jnst from rumor. 
Question. Where does rumor say he lives? 
Answer. When he is at .home ho is in Illinois. 
Question. Where does he live while he is President ? 
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Answer, In Washington. 

Question. Does rumor say that he stays there or in other places most ? 
Answer. I do not know that I have ever made any diligent inquiry ahout the like of 
that. 

Question. Do you know whether he has been in Washington this summer? 
Answer. I reckon he has ; I do not know ; I have never made any inquiries about it. 
Question. Have you ever heard any rumors upon that subject? 
Answer. No, sir; I live in a backwoods country. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. This property you have brought here you will leave with our clerk, who 
will take charge of it. We want to take it to Washington and let them see what 
things have beeu used out here. 

Answer. These hickories and this disguise ? 

Question. Yes. 

Answer. Well, you are perfectly welcome to them. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Octohcr 25, 1871. 

SOLOMON WOOD sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman: 

Question. State your age, where yon were born, where you now live, and what ia 
your occupation. 

Answer. If I live to see the 11th day of next May, I will be fifty-nine years old ; I 
was born in South Carolina; I now live in Haralson County, Georgia ; I am a farmer. 

Question. Are there any such people in your county as are commonly called Ku-Klux? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I would suppose there were ; they have passed my house several 
times. 

Question. How many times? 

Answei\ I cannot reeollect. I can hear them riding by there very often just before 
day, a great many of them ; we suppose them to be the Ku-Klux. Those that came to 
my house I knew ; they were not disguised. 

Question. When did they come there ? 

Answer. On the 30th day of July, betweeen 10 and 11 o'clock at night. There were 
but two of them that I saw. 
Question. Tell us what they did. 

Answer. They came there and hollered. They altered their voices, as Ku-Klux gener- 
ally do, or as people say they do. They kept hollering, but my wife did not want me 
to get up. I have got a house full of children ; I have nine little children ; I have been 
married the second time. My wife was scared nearly to death ; she kept at me not to 
get up. They swore they would raise me anyhow. They came at the door. I opened 
the door, and a man stood there within six feet of me with a pistol. I wanted to put 
on my clothes, but he said, " Come out here, or I will put a bullet through you." I had 
no weapons and I was obliged to go. He commenced shooting at the house ; he iired 
four bullets at the house; three went into the walls of the house, and one went into 
the house where my wife and children were. Those four bullets were all that he had 
in his pistol. I went up to him and took him by the shoulder and shook him and said, 
" I know you." Ho hushed up cursing then. They commenced to curse me for a radi- 
cal, and then said, " Why don't Joe tear the house down ?" They then went olf. I do 
not live far from the man; I rent land from him. 1 heard them the next morning close 
to my house and 1 saV them; they did not have their horses with them. I thought 
they were men of the same brand. I put on my shoes as quick as I could and went 
after them. Just as I got there they had caught their horses and were saddling them. 
I said, I found out one of you last night, and I come here now to find out the other." 
They made out that they supposed I knew both of them the night before. 

Question. Was it true that you were a radical ? 

Answer. Certainly, I always supported radical principles. 

Question. Were those men radicals? 

Answer. No, sir ; they were not. 

Question. What were they? 

Answer. They were democrats. 

Question. Had they been in either army durfhg the war ? 
Answer. They said they had. 
Question. In which army ? 
Armva\ In the Southern army. 
Question. How old were they ? 
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An siva: One of them is a young man ; neither of them is more than thirty-live or 
forty years old, I reckon. * 

Qtuistion. Had you heard of the Ku-Klux riding ahont there hefore that time? 

Answer. Yes, sir. frequently ; the public road is not more than twenty stei>s from my 
door. . 

Question. Have you heard them since? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they passed there since, and went on to one of my neighbors and 
abused him a great deal ; they run him off, and he is hero now. 
Question. What is his name? 

Answer. Mr. Addition. He lives a near neighbor to me. They took him out in the 
day-time and shot at him and run him off from his own home. 

Question. How long have you heard of these people called* the Ku-Klux in your 
neighboi hood ? 

Answer. I have been hearing of them a good long time, but I never knew of their 
being in my settlement until last spring. I heard of their killing men in other places ; 
and one was killed not far from where 1 lived. 

Question. Who was he? 

Answer. John Walthall. 

Question. How far from where yon lived? 

Answer. About live or six miles. And they beat some, not more than three miles 
from where I lived, almost to death. The black people are settled along on the 
top of the mountain ; they make raids in there, and beat them up mightily. They tell 
me that they come there at nights in gangs of twenty or thirty. J should suppose 
there were that many who come by my house at times, by the way they make a noise. 
I am deaf on one side of my head, in consequence of a limb of a tree falling on my 
bead. 

Question. What is it understood they are beating and abusing people for ? 

Answer. Well, one thing is they do not want them to vote. When the election was 
held there for a member of the legislature there was a tie, aud they had to run the 
election over again. They did not want a member of the radical party elected, and 
they beat aud abused these people to keep them from going to the election. They 
threatened to kill some of the black people if they voted; and in fact some white men 
were afraid to vote, for fear these people would kill them. 

Question. When was that election held? 

Answer. It has just passed ; it was held on the fourth day of this month. 

Question. Is it understood that they have been riding about this summer and abusing 
republicans to prevent them from voting ? 
. Answer. That is about what they did it for. 

Question. You say the election before resulted in a tio? 

Aimvtr. Yes, sir. 

Question. How did this last election go; which party succeeded ? 

Answer. The democratic party succeeded, I think, by forty-five votes. There is a man 
here that can tell yon more about that than I can; he is a smarter man on this busi- 
ness, and lives in Buchanan. His name is Mr. Gentry, and he will be in here directly, 
I expect, when you get ready lor him. He is here, I know, for ho is the one who 
brought me here. We are now all afraid to go home. 

Question. What are you afraid of? 

Answer. Wo are afraid that they will kill us. 

Question. Why? 

Anawer. Because they know that we have come here. I was summoned and brought 
here. I know that tho whole crowd who are with mo are afraid they will be killed. 
They threatened that if auybody ever reported on them they would kill him. 

By Mr. Bayaud: 

Question. You say yon have heard bands of men ridiug by your house? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you ever look out and see them? 

Answer: No, sir, I never did; to tell you the truth, I was afraid of them; I did not 
want to see them. # 

Question You say you have heard the sound of horses' feet going by in the morning ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You never saw any disguised men ? 
Answer. No, sir. ' 

Question. Two men came to your house without disguises ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who were they? 

Answer. Lewis Pope and Newton McClung. 

Question. Did you go before the grand jury here? • 

Answer. Yes, sir. I have been here all the time ; they will not allow me to go home. 

Question. You were here to testify against these men for this outrage on you? 
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Answer. That is just; what they brought me here for, they said. 

Question. You testified to all this before the grand jury in the court-house here? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That was last week ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Lansing: 
Question. Do you know whether McClung and Pope were indicted? 
Answer. No, sir ; they were not. 
Question. They have been discharged ? 
Ansicei\ They were not indicted there. 
Question. Have they been indicted here ? 
Answei\ I do not know. 
Question. Are they under arrest ? 
Ansicer. Not that I know of. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Do you know whether indictments were found against them on your testi 
mony ? 

Ansicer. No, sir, I do not know ; I never knew what they did here at all. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Octooer 25, 1871. 

JOSEPH ADDISON sworn and examinee!. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. What is your age, where were you born, where do you live, aud what is 
your present occupation ? 

Answer. Iam about twenty-four years old ; I was born in Muscogee County, and 
now live in Haralson County ; I have been living there ever since I was a little bit of 
a boy ; I am a farmer. 

Question, During the war whicb side were you on? 

Ansicer. I never fought a day in the rebel army ; I was not in it at all. 

Question. Which side were your feelings on ? 

Ansicer. My feelings were on the side of what you call the radical party How. 

Question. What did they call it then ? 

Ansicer. I was what you call a Union man then. 

Question. Were your opinions well known ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir ; I reckon I am well known. 

Question. Have you seen any people, or do you know of any, in your county, called 
Ku-Klux? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Tell us what you know about them. 

Ansicer. Do you want mo to state just about all how they did ? 

Question. Yes. 

Ansicer. I will tell you how they did me. They came on a neighbor of mine, a broth- 
er-in-law, who lived right close to me. They took both him and his son out, and 
whipped them. They sent me word to leave where I was living. I said I should not 
do it. They said that if I did not leave they allowed to shoot me. I laid out then 
about three weeks. I then went into the house and laid there, I believe, two nights. 
The third night they came on to me, and took me out and hit me some ten or twelve 
licks with a hickory. They then told me they would give me ten days to get away in. 
I begged them to let me stay until I had made my crop ; they said I should not do it. 
Three or four of them kept saying, u He is not going." I said, " If I am obliged to go, 
I will go." They said, You would rather go than to die, wouldn't you V I said, 
" Yes, I would rather do anything than to die." They just went off and left me there. 
That was in the last of March, the first time they came on me. I laid out then, and 
the next time they came on me was the last day in May, on a dark rainy evening, 
about a half an hour by sun. I had been to the store to sell some wheat and corn, so 
as to get some little things I wanted. I did not sell it, but brought it back home. I 
got back, I reckon, about 2 or 3 o'clock in the evening. My wife had been hoeing cot- 
ton, and asked me if I wanted dinner ; she said there was cold victuals enough for 
dinner. I ate a cold snack ; we then went on and hoed until it came up to rain. I 
hoed out the row wo were on, and she went to milk the cow. I then took the wheat 
into the house, and backed the wagon up under the eaves of the crib. My wife then 
got supper, and I went in and sat down to supper. I got about; half done eating when 
one of the dogs broke out barking powerfully. I said, " What is that dog barking at ?" 
My wife looked out and said, " Lord have mercy ! Joe, it js the Ku-Klux." I jumped out 

35 a 
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of the door and ran. One of them was right in the backyard, and he jabbed the top 
of his six-shooter almost against my head, and said, " Halt) God damn you." I said, 
" I will give up." I asked them what they were doing that for ; they said that I had 
been stealing. I said, " Yon men here know I have not." They said, " We gave you 
time onee to get away, and, God damn you, you have not gone ; now, God damn you, 
you shall not go", for we allow to kill you." I said, "If you do not abuse me or whip 
me, I will go the next morning." They said they would not abuse me or whip me, but 
they would kill me. I said, "Let me go and see my wife and children." They said, 
" No, God damn you." I turned away from the man ; he jammed his pistol in my face, 
and said, "God damn you, go on, or I will kill you." They took me about eighty or 
ninety yards from there into a little thicket. The man on my right was a high/ tall 
man ; the one on my left was a low, chunky fellow. The man on my right stepped 
baek, and said to the little fellow on my left, " Old man, we have got him here now ; 
do as you please with him." There were some little hickories near him ; he looked 
at them, but did not take them. They were all standing right around me with their 
guns pointing at me. Just as he turned around, I wheeled and run ; but before I had run 
ten yards I heard a half a dozen caps bursted at me. Just as I made a turn to go behind 
some buildings and little bushes, I heard two guns fired. I must have gone seventy 
or. eighty yards, and then I heard what I thought was a pistol fired. I heard a bullet 
hit a tree. I run on eight or ten steps further, and then I heard a bullet hit a tree just 
before me. Every one of them took after me, and run me for a hundred and fifty yards. 
I ran down a little bluff and ran across a branch. When I got across there, I could not 
ruft any further, for my shoes were all muddy. I cut the strings of my old shoes, and 
left them there. I stopped to listen, but I never saw anything more of them. I then 
went around and climbed up on the fence, and sat there and watched until dark. I 
then went to the house and got some dry clothes, and then went back where I had 
fixed a place in the woods to sleep in, and went to bed. That was the last I heard of 
them that night. They came back Sunday night before court commenced on Monday, 
in Haralson County. My wife would not stay there by herself, but went to her sister- 
in-law's, Milton Powell's wife. They came in on them on Sunday night, or about two 
hours and a half before day Monday morning. They abused her and cursed her pow- 
erfully, and tried to make her tell where I was. They said that if she did not tell 
them they would shoot her God-damned brains out. I was laying out close by there, 
and I stood there and heard them. They shot five or six shots in the yard ; some of 
them said they shot into the house. They scared my wife and sister-in-law so bad that 
they took the children and went into the" woods and staid there all night. That was 
the last time they were there. 

Question. In what month was that ? 

Answsr. It was last month, I believe. It was Monday morning about two hours and 
a half before day. They then told my wife that if they ever caught her or Milton 
Powell's wife back there again they would kill the last God-damn one of them. That 
is about all I can tell, I believe. 

Question. Have they ever molested you since then? 

Answer. No, sir ; they have never been on me any more since then. 

Question. Do you still stay there ? 

Amiver. No, sir ; I have done moved now. I moved off, and left my hogs and my 
crop and everything there, what little I made. I did not make much crop this year, 
for I was afraid to work, and now I am afraid to go baek there to save anything. 

Question. Where do you stop now ? 

Ansiver. I live about ten or twelve miles from there, down on the Tallapoosa River. 

Question. Where is your brother-in-law now ? 

Ansiver. He has done left and goue away over into the valley. . 

Question. How many men came there the first time in March ? 

Ansiver. Seven. 

Question. How many came there in May ? 
Ansicer. Six. • 
Question. How many came there this last time? 
Answer. I do not know, for I never saw them. 
Question. Do you know any of them that came either time ? 
Ansicer. I know two of them. 
Question. Who were they ? 

Answer. One was Joe Roe, and the other was John Gilpin. 
Question. Who was the one they called " old man ?" 
Answer. I do not know who he was. 

Question. How many shots do you suppose they fired, and how many caps were 
bursted ? 

Answer. There were four shots fired at me. I do not know how many caps were 
bursted ; I expect that they bursted over a half dozen caps ; I am very sure they did. 

Question. The first time they came there, you say they charged you with having been 
stealing ? 
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Answer. That was the seeond time. The first time they said I had been talking 
about the Ku-Klux, and had threatened to cut them with my knife. The next time 
they came back they said I had been stealing. I said I did not steal, and that the peo- 
ple around there, who knew me all the time, know that I had done nothing wrong. 

Question. Did they say what you had been stealing, or from whom you had been 
stealing ? 

Answer. No, sir, and I never asked. 

Question. What family have you ? 

Answer. I have a wife and three children. 

Question. What, in your opinion, was the reason that they persecuted you in this way ? 
Ansicer. I just think it was on account of politics — that it was because I was a radical; 
I just believe that was what it was done for. 

Question. To what party do you suppose these men belong? 

Ansicer. Some of them are strong democrats ; the one I know, that is Joe Roe, is a 
strong democrat. 

Question. How long had you heard of the Ku-Klux in Haralson County before they 
came on you ? 

Answer. I do not remember how long it has been ; I reckon it has been over a year. 
Question. State whether it is understood that they have been riding about there a 
great deal this summer. 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What have they been doing ? 

Answer. They have been doing right smart of whipping ; they have beat up lots of 
people powerfully, and they killed a black man there not long ago. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. What is his name ? 
Answer. John Walthall. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Do you know any reason why they should make war upon the radicals at 
this particular time ? Was there any election on hand ? 

Answer. It was just before the election for a member of the legislature, a short time 
back ; it was just before the election that they made all their raids. 

Question, Did you hear of anybody being raided on, or molested or disturbed in any 
way, blaek or white, except those that are called radicals ? 

Answer. Never one. 

By Sir. Bayard : 
Question. Have you been before the grand jury here ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When did you appear before them? 
Answer. It was one day last week. 

Question. Did you state there the same you have stated here ? 

Answer. Part of it I did not ; I did not state to the grand jury this part aborst their 
threatening to kill my wife and children if they caught them back there, and there 
might have been some other little words I did not tell them. 

Question. You made the same statement, in substance, that you have made here ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were those men in disguise ? 
, Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. Were they completely disguised ? 

Answer. They were disguised over the face except the eye-holes and mouth. I could 
see the whiskers through the mouth-holes that is the way I knew one man, and I 
could see the white on their necks. 

Question. Did they have anything over their bodies? 

Answer. Yes, sir j it looked like a shirt made of some sort of calico. 

Question. You say you recognized two of them? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were they neighbors of yours ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir ; one of them I was raised up with from a boy. 

Question. I understood you to say that when these men got you out, at the time you 
broke away and eseaped, one of them said to another, " Old man, we have him here 
now, and you can do what you please with him." 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, Who was he ? 

Answer. I do not know ; he was a low, chunky fellow. 
Question. Have you any idea who that man was ? 
Answer. I have a little idea. 

Question, Was it any man who had anything against you ? 
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Answer. No, sir ; I could not say that one man in my settlement bad anything against 
me. 

Question. Do you know why you should be brought out for that old man ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. There was nothing between you and any such man 1 

Answer. No, sir; there was no difficulty between me and any man except Henry 
Wimpy ; we had some little difficulty about a gun. 

Question. Do you believe this affair had nothing to do with that ? 

Answer. I think he had a hand in it. The night they came on to me, I and some 
others tracked his mules right up to his gate. We measured the mule-tracks and they 
fitted his mule point-blank. 

Question. You say he was concerned in it ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and my wife said she knew him, and that she knew another boy of 
the name of Jebb Hicks. She said she was crying and taking on about me, when thoy 
were carrying me off, and he got his gun and said if she did not hush up he would 
shoot her God-damn brains out. 

Question. Did you make that statement before the grand jury ? 

Ansiver. That is another thing I did not tell the grand jury, for I never thought 
of it. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Was the person they called " old man " the same person you had a dispute 
with about a gun ? 

Answer. No, sir. The man I had the difficulty with was a big, heavy, chunky man, 
and this fellow on my left, that they called " old man," was a little, low, chunky 
fellow. 

Question. What did he do ? 

Answer. He just stepped back with his gun. There were some little hickories and 
chestnut switches there, and he looked at them as if he was going to them, but he did 
not make any move toward them. They were all standing with their guns; he 
turned around and stepped back with his gun, and got it between me and him, and I 
broke and run. Before I had run as far as across this room, a half a dozen caps were 
bursted at me. 

Question. When he brought his gun down, did he present it as a man would who was 
going to shoot ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he had it cocked, and had his finger on the trigger. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. This was in the day-time ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; maybe a half an hour or an hour by sun. 

By the Chairman : . 
Question. Did you have any neighbors near you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; my brother-in-law lived about half a mile from me ; a widow wo- 
man by the name of Mrs. Durr, and Jim Henderson, who married one of Mrs. Dun's 
daughters, lived about half a mile from me ; Joe Brown lived about a mile from me, 
and Sam Wood about the same distance. 

Question. Had you any neighbors within less than half a mile ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Tell us all you know about your brother-in-law being whipped. 
Ansiver. I have just his word for it. He said that they never said anything at all to 
him why they whipped him. * 
Question. When did they whip him ? 

Answer. I cannot tell exactly. * 
Question. Did they whip him at that time when they came to your house ? 
Answer. They whipped him that time when they sent me word to leave j it was four 
or five weeks, maybe longer than that, before they came on me. 

Question. Did you understand whether they gave him a severe whipping ? 
Answer. They hit him three or four licks ; and they hit his son three or four. 
Question. They gave him no reason why they whipped him ? 
Answer. No, sir ; he said they never gave him any reason why. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Oetober 25, 1871. 

A. B. MARTIN sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. How old are yon, where were you born, where do you now live, and what 
your present occupation ? 
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Answer. I will be seventy-one years old on the 17th day of next January; I was born 
in Carolina, and now live in Haralson County ; I keep a shop there, and farm it, too. 
Question. What kind of a shop do you keep ? 

Answer. A work-shop, wagon-making, or anything of the kind ; sometimes chairs, 
and sometimes bedsteads. I keep a turning-shop and a wagon-making shop. 
Question. You are a mechanic f 

Ansiver. Yes, sir, that is my trade. I can make nearly anything out of wood. If 
anything is misplaced in any way, they just call on me, and I tit it up. 
Question. How long have you been living in Haralson County ? 

Answer. I crossed the Chattahooehee from Carolina the very day of Polk's election. 
Question. You had lived in South Carolina before that time? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I was born and raised there, and my youngest baby was born there. 
Question. Where were you during the war ? 

Answerr Part of the time I was in Cass County. Major Cooper sent for m6 to oversee 
a company of hands for him. I went up there, leaving part of my things at home; 
when I finished my job, they found out I was a wagon-maker, and I bossed his shop for 
four years. 

Question. Who was that ? 

Answer. Major Cooper. 

Question. Mark A. Cooper ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. On which side were you during the war ? 

Answer. I have been a Union man from my boyhood; I was not taught anything else 
by my parents. 

Question. Are there any such people in your county as are commonly called Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. There are a set of men there that are disguised people. They disguise them- 
selves with calico, or anything, I do not know what all. I have seen some of them 
in the night that were disguised. 

Question. How many times have you ever seen them ? 

Answer. I got to know them only one night. 

Question. Where was that ? 

Answer. At my house. 

Question. When was it ? 

Ansiver. On the 7th of last May. 

Question. What clicl they do ? 

Ansiver. I will tell you plainly how the circumstance took place. I lay in one room 
and my sister-in-law in another. I had just got to sleeping soundly, so I had to be 
shaken two or three times to wake me up. The first I knew she was shaking me, and 
said, "Mr. Martin, get up ; there are a hundred men coming here, I think." I jumped 
right up, with my drawers on, and ran out and opened the front door. I peeped out, 
and it looked to me like a heap of women. My mind struck me that it was another 
runaway set wanting to get married. The Alabama line is right close by, and they 
run over on our side to be married. Such things had happened before, and I thought 
it w r as all right. I opened the door wide open, and said, " Come in." I set the chairs 
as well as I could feel them, and said that I would put on my clothes and be out in a 
minute. I put on my pants over my drawers. As I went in, I told my sister-in-law to 
light the candle. She smelled a rat a little worse $han I did. I got through, and when 
I went out they presented their guns at me. They took me and my step-son out and 
■whipped us a plenty. They whipped me so that I had to tote my drawers and pants 
in my hands to the house, and they whipped my step-son pretty considerably. I do 
not know what sort of j>eople they are, whether Ku-Klux or not, but I am sensible that 
some of them are pretty close neighbors to me. They are mighty rigid democrats, 
an(T*I was as much the other way. Gentlemen, I will tell you just as it is. I am a 
Union man, certain. 

Question. Did they strip you when they whipped you f 

Answer. No, sir ; I had my under-shirt and over-shirt on, and my drawers and pants 
on. My suspenders were held with horn buttons, and they whipped me until they cut 
the buttons all to pieces, and I had to carry my clothes in my hands. 

Question. How many blows do you suppose they struck you ? 

Ansivei*. I cannot tell you. They struck me until I had no feeling ; if they had whip- 
ped on until yet it would not have made much odds. 
Question. Your sense of feeling was entirely gone ? 
Ansiver. I had no feeling. 
Question. How far was that from the house ? 
Ansiver. About two hundred yards. 
Question. Did they whip you standing up 1 
Ansiver. They made me lie down on my belly. 
Question. Did they hold you down in any way ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I tell you my principles are" pretty strong, and I just thought I could 
bear anything. 
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Question. What did they whip you with ? 

Answer. I cannot tell you. It was something that flew off in the time of it. There 
came another man walking along, and spoke to him, and they went off, and, I think, 
fixed it again ; and then he came back and fixed it another spell. They got up and 
put a rope around my neck, and tried to draw me up to a post-oak sapling. And theu 
they whipped me about the legs. If you have ever been bit by a horse-fly yon know 
that they bite pretty sharp ; that is about all I could feel. My neck is swelled yet, 
and it was black for two months. 

Question. You say they whipped your step-son ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; at the same time. 

Question. Is he here ? 

Answer. He was fetched here on this same case ; wo both went before the grand jury. 

Question. I understand you to say that in your opinion those were democrats who 
were whipping you, because you were a radical and a Union man. 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and I was an officer. I had been a notary public for some time, 
and I think they begrudged me the office. I will tell you what makes me know it was 
my x>olitics. After they crossed the fence and got down into the. big road, (I omitted 
telling that to you before,) the first word any one of them said to me was, "What is 
your politics V 7 I told them I was a Union "man from my cradle, and did not know 
anything else but to be a Union man. Another man said tome, " Can you pray ?" 
I had begun to see into the thing pretty plainly, and to know that something was 
going to take place. I said, " I am not a praying man ; but if I was, the prayers of 
the wicked avail nothing." One took me with a gun across my head, and sort of 
staggered me. I am confident it was on account of my politics ; I know it. 

Question. How many were there in the crowd? 

Ansiver. They had some negroes along with them, prisoners ; the negroes say there 
were sixty of them, but some of them would not come to my house at all ; they said 
that more than half of them would not go there. I think there were fifteen or twenty 
who came to my house. 

Question. Do you know the names of any of the negroes ? 

Answer. Joseph Ray was one, George Carter was another, and George Walthall was 
the third one. 

Question. Are they here, any of them ? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. What did they do with those negroes ? 
Answer. I know what they told me. 
Question. What was that ? 

Ansiver. They said they whipped them powerfully, and kept whipping them; and 
they are afraid to come here. A great many of them are afraid actually to tell what 
they know; I know that. There was a tie vote at the last election, and I had to take 
one" of the party to help me to manage the election. 

Question. Were they men you supposed to be connected with the Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. I do not suppose they ever went with them ; but I believe their good wishes 
were with them, and that their sentiments are with them. 

Question, In regard to this election, did your people all vote the last time ? 

Answer, I know of four of them who would not go in my precinct, and they advised 
me not to go ; two of them were my sons-in-law. They advised me not to open the 
election, but I went up myself and opened the election. I am not afraid when I think 
I am in a good cause. I could not get managers without taking two democrats to 
manage, Jesse Goggins and Jesse Newland. Goggins marked the tickets. I took n 
ticket myself, and said to Mr. Goggins, " That is the one I am going to vote." Newlaud 
wanted to take the returns of the election, and I said, " No man shall tote it there but 
mo ; I will take it certain." I took it, and returned it. 

Question. Did you hold the election the last time at the same place where there had 
been a tie vote ? 

Ansicer. No, sir. At the time of the tie vote they would only let us hold the election 
at Buchanan. At this election we were authorized by the governor to hold it at our 
precinct. I was the only notary public in the district, aud i was obliged to act, though 
I was persuaded not to do it. I told them I would do it. 

Question. You stated when you saw this crowd coming, you thought it was a run- 
away couple coming to you, as a justice of the peace, to be married ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Lansing : 
Question. What was the character of their disguises? 

Answer. All I can say is this: the next day my wife and somebody else went up to 
where they whipped me, and they found a calico jjiece, and fetched it back to me; it 
was made of calico. 

Question. What was that ? 
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Answer. It was something like a ribbon — something they had hung on top of their 
masks. 

Question. Had they on anything like gowns ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; at first they looked like a parcel of women. 

Question. That is why you supposed it was a runaway couple coming to be married ? 
Atmver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Coming to your place as a sort of Gretna Green? 

Answer. I thought it was a runaway match. There had been the like before, but I 
never got whipped for it before. In Alabama they have to give a bond t)f security for 
good performance before they can get a license to marry, and I had blank licenses from 
the ordinary. 

Question. You can marry them at sight ? 

Answer. I can fill them out, for the ordinary authorizes me to do so. 

Question. What do you think is the state of feeling down there to-day toward your 
people who have come up here to testify ? 

Answer. I think the Ku-Klux have a majority in our county. And, further than 
that, I can say that I and my wife have not slept in my house three nights since then. 

Question. How do you feel about going back f 

Answer. I am not going back. 

Question. Why not? 

Answer. Because I am afraid to go among them now. There is not a thing in my 
house now ; I rented out my place before I left. My son-in-law is taking care of my 
corn-fodder and things. 

Question. You say you know of some democrats whom you do not believe belong to 
the Ku-Klux, but who encourage them ? 

Answer. I am certain of that. Duncan Monroe is one ; I am as certain of it as I can 
be of anything I do not positively know. 

By the Chairman: 
Question. What makes you think so ? 

Answer. I heard him tell a man there, about a man in the neighborhood, "If he don't 
leave in three days, I will have him Ku-Kluxed ; M and they went and did it. His name 
was Thomas Powell ) they went and whipped him and his wife, and scared her nearly 
to death. 

Question. Is he a prominent man in the settlement ? 

Answer. He is a good man as to property ; but I do not like a man of such principles. 
Question. Does he live well ? 

Answer. He lives in a brick house, within a mile of me. 
Question. Did he own slaves before the war ? 

Answer. He owned two. I bought a negro to wait on me, and gave two thousand 
dollars for him. He hung on to his. I said, " I am glad mine is free and I said to 
him, " Dick, behave yourself." 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Hav»e you been before the grand jury here ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you make the same statement to them that you have made here ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; about as near as I can recollect. 

Question. Did you know any of those j)arties who made this assault on you ? 
Answw. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you give their names ? 
Answer. I did to the grand jury. 
Question. How many did you know ? 
Answer. Six. 

Question. What are their names ? 

Answer. James Casey, Thomas Casey, Jack Thomas, David Lowry, James Cox, and 
James Garner. I am confident I know them. 

Question. You identified those men as being of the party who committed this outrage 
on you ? 

Ansioer. James Casey is one that I named as one man who beat me. 
Question. You know these parties you have named ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. After they got through with me, they told me to go and stand 
against a post-oak and rest myself. This Casey had not moved a foot from where he 
whipped me. He raised up his mask, which he had hung over his face, and the moon 
shone right plumb into his face, and he was not a yard from me. He was a man I had 
known ever since 1844. That is why I identified him, because I saw him. 

Question. What was Casey's business there ? 

Answer. He is a farmer j he lives in Polk County, just over the line; these men all 
lived in Polk County. 

Question. How far from your house ? 
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Answer. The furthest about four miles off ; one lives a little over a mile ; and another 
about a mile and a half. To Casey's house you might think was two miles, but I 
could go a nearer way. If you take a wagon, you must go two miles. 

Question. Did you give these names to the officers here before the grand jury? 

Answer. I gave them to the grand jury. 

Question. When did you do that ? 

Answer. On Thursday, I reckon. 

Question. Thursday of last week ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That was the first complaint you made against them ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know whether they were indicted? 
Answer. I cannot say. 

Question. You do not know now what the result of the complaint was before the 
grand jury ? 

Answer. No, sir, only they have given me a subpoena to be here in March. 

Question. Then yon expect these men will be tried for that offense ? 

Answer. Well, I think they ought to be. If a man was to shoot another there, and I 
should issue a warrant, I could not get a man to arrest him. I have a list of all the 
abuses there, in my haversack. I have seen the sheriff arrest one, myself, and he and 
his father came with his pistol and shot him. 

Question. Who was that sheriff? 

Answer. The sheriff of Haralson County. 

Question.- What offense had that man committed ? 

Ansiver. He had shot at another man, a man by the name of Hancock ; that was 
given in before the grand jury*- 

Question. Have witnesses been summoned for the trial of that case ? 

Answer. I know Hancock himself was here, the one they shot at. 

Question. That complaint is now before the grand jury of the United States? 

Answer. Yes, sir; ho told me he put it before the grand jury. He got the deputy 
sheriff so scared that he Hung up his commission. 

Question. You are a notary x>ublic and justice of the peace of that county? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What is the population of that county? 
Answer. Now you are too fast for me. 

Question. Do you recollect what was the number pf votes cast at your election ? 
Answer. We used to run 160 and 170 votes there altogether ; but this time thero 
were only 40 on the democratic side, and 15 on the other. 
Question. That was in your precinct ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know how many there were in the whole county ? 

Ansiver. I disremember the whole count. 

Question. You say there were 15 votes for the republicans ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; and 40 for the other side, when it used to be two-thirds republican 
before these Ku-Klux came up. 

Question. How many of the republican votes were given by whites, and how many 
by blacks? 

Answer. There were only three black ones voted in our precinct ; they were afraid 
to go up and vote. 

Question. How many at the other election ? 

Answer. I disremember now. They have run it over us certainly. They may be 
right, but they never shall change mo any. And I know a heap would have voted on 
our side only they were afraid to go up and vote. I know four men that I am confi- 
dent turned over, but they ran away from our precinct to do it ; they went to Bu- 
chanan. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. How long after you had been whipped before you got over it so as to go 
about and attend to your business ? 

Answer. I had to walk pretty steady, of course. I was bruised up powerfully. I 
think it was two months before the black was all gone. 



Atlanta, Georgia, October 25, 1871. 
WILLIAM WILLINGHAM sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. What is your age, where were you born, where do you now live, and what 
is your occupation ? 
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Answer. I am going on nineteen years old ; I will be nineteen the 22d day of next 
April ; I was born in Randolph £ounty, Alabama, I believe, and I now live in Haral- 
son County ; I am farming there. 

Question. Are you a step-son of Mr. Martin, the last witness examined by this com- 
mittee ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He married your mother when she was a widow ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How long have you lived with Mr. Martin ? 
Answer. I do not know exactly ; between six and seven years, I guess. 
Question. Were you at home the night that disguised men came there and whipped 
your step-father ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Tell us all that you know about it ; all that you saw, and all that you have 
heard. 

Answer. One of my aunts lived there with us. When they were coming up she got 
up and waked me and the old man up. They came up and called to the old man, and 
he went out and opened the front door. They told him to come out, and I think he 
went out. They came on in the house, and after a while, in a few minutes, they took 
me out. They took the old man off from the house, and made me follow him. The 
way I saw them was this : They hunted about over the house for a man that we had 
hired there. They said they were hunting him, all about over the house, in the loft, 
and so on. That was all that they did there at the house, except that they eursed ma 
a little. 

Question. What did they do away from the house ? 

Answer. They whipped us. • 

Question. Did you see them whip your step-father ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Where were you ? 

Answei\ I was standing right there. 

Question. How many blows did they give him ? 

Answer. I cannot tell how many. 

Question. How many would you suppose ? 

Answer. George Carter, a negro there, said he counted them, and that they hit him 
seventy-five licks. I do not know more than what he said. I should think they gave 
him between fifty and a hundred licks. 

Question. They whipped you also ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How many blows did they give you ? 
Answea\ They gave me about thirty. 

Question. Did they whip you over your clothes, or did they strip you ? 

Answer. They pulled up my shirt. 

Question. They gave their blows on your bare back? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. With what ? 

Answer. With a hickory. 

Question. Were you standing? 

Answer. I was standing up. 

Question. How was it with the old man, as you call him ? 

Answer. They made him lie down first, and they hit .him I reckon fifteen or twenty 
licks with a stick while he was lying down, and then they took him and tied him, and 
drew him up to a tree and whipped him tl#3re ; I could not tell how many licks. 

Question. They whipped you standing up ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they tied me and drew me up to a tree and whipped me standing up. 
Question. Did they draw you up to the same tree that they tied the old man to? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you know any of the men who whipped you ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. Who were they? 

Answer. Jim Casey, David Lowry, Jack Thomas, and Jim Garner. 
Question. How many of them whipped you ? 
Ansieer. There were three that hit me. 

Question. With the same hickory, or with a different one from that they used on the 
old man? 

Answer. They wore out that hickory, and had to get a new one. 

Question. How many hickories did they use on you? 

Answer. They hit me with four at a time. 

Question. How many blows ? 

Answer. Three men struck me ten blows apiece. 

Question. What was the size of the hickory ? 
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Answer. It was more than a common hickory to whip a man with ; it was nearly an 
ox-hickory. They whipped the old man with a larger hickory. 
Question. Did they injure your person, break the skm ? 

Answer. They broke the skin a little on me in two places ; hut they bruised the old 
man powerfully. I do not think the hickory was keen enough to cut the skin ; but 
his back was right black for two weeks. 

Question. How was it with your back ? 

Answer. It was all in welts, except that my left arm was black and swelled up. 
Question. How many were there in the crowd ? 
Answer. I should think there were twenty or thirty. 
Question. Did they give any reason for whipping you? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you know of any reason ? 

Answer. No, sir ; only that I lived with the old man ; and it was because he was a 
radical; that is what they whipped him for, and I thought that was what they whipped 
me for. They asked me what made me live with the old man, and I said because he 
had my mother. I am going to live with him as long as I live, and if they are going 
to kill me, they will have to kill me. 

Question. Did they whip any of the rest of your family ? 

Answet\ No, sir ; none of the family ; they had three negroes with them ; they hit 
one of them, Joe Ray, five licks. 

Question. Do you know whether they whipped those negroes any more ? 

Answer. I do not know that they did ; but they said they did. Their backs were cut 
very bad ; blood and water was running out of their backs two days after that. 

Question. You saw that yourself? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I saw that myself. 

Question. How many women were there at your house ? 

Answer. Just my mother and aunt. 

Question. Were there any children ? 

Answer. Her children. 

Question. How many ? 

Answer. Three small ones. 

Question. Did these people disturb the women and children ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir ; they disturbed the women. 
Question. How? 

Answer. By taking off the men folks and whipping them. 
Question. They did not offer any violence to the women ? 

Answer. They did not do anything, only with mother ; they hit mother with one 
gun. 

Question. Where did they hit her ? 

Answer. Over the head ; she told them she was going to follow me and Mr. Martin, 
and they cursed her, and hit her over the head, and said that if she did they would 
shoot her. 

Question. How did they make you go along ? 

Answer. They just got around me, and said that if I did not go they would kill me. 

Question. Were they all armed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; with guns or pistols, one of them. 

Question. Did they have their pistols drawn ? 

Answer. Every man had his arms ready cocked for firing. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Have you been before the grand jury here ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you made the same statement to them that you have made here ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. You say you are nineteen years old ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You have not voted ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Was any reason given to you at that time for whipping you ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Was there anything said in your presence about whipping old man Martin ? 
Answer. They asked me what made me live with that old man, and I told them be- 
oause he had my mother. 

Question. He had married your mother ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That was all that was said to you ? 

Answer. They said I must leave there ; I said I would leave there whenever my 
mother did, and not before ; they said if I did not they would kill me. 
Question. Was any charge of any kind made against you ? 
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A nsicer. No, sir ; I Lave laid in iny bouse but just two nights since then. 
Question. You bave stated all tbat occurred at that time iu regard to what they said, 
and in regard to what was done ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. What was it you said about not lying in your house since then ? i 
Answer. I said I have laid in my bouse but two nights since the 7th of May last. 
Question. Where have you been ? 
Answer. I lay around watching for them. 
Question. Where did you sleep ? 

Answer. In the bushes, when I did sleep ; they said they would kill me, and I was 
afraid to stay in the house. 

Question. Have they been going about in the neighborhood since they whipped you ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; they killed a negro since that. 

By Mr. Bayard : „ 
Question. What negro ? 
A nsicer. John Walthall. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Were the men that were there men that accounted themselves respectable 
men ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I think they do. 

Question. Did they claim to be men of standing ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they live in fine houses ? 

Answer. They lived in common weather-boarded houses; there are no fine houses 
there ; some of them live in log-houses. 



Atlanta, Georgia, October, 25, 1871. 
GEORGE W. GENTRY sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. How old are you, where were you born, where do you now live, and what 
is your present occupation ? 

Answer. I will be thirty-five years old in April next, the 6th day of April. I was born 
in Fayette County, tiine miles from this place, and at this time I live in Buchanan, Har- 
alson County ; I am a farmer. 

Question. What opportunity have you had of becoming acquainted with the people 
or your county ? 

Answer. I have a very good opportunity, as far as that is concerned. I have been 
acting-sheriff there in that county. I have been bailiff there for several years, and I am 
acquainted with most of the people that live in that county. 

Question. What is the voting population of your county ? 

Answer. They generally vote from between five to six hundred, I think ; that is my 
recollection — hardly ever to exceed six hundred. 

Question. What portion of the voters there are colored, and what portion are white ? 
Ansicer. A large majority are white ; there* are but few colored voters in the county. 
Question. What proportion are republicans, and what demecrats? 
Answer. The true sentiment of the people in the county is republican. 
Question. By what majority, do you think ? 

Answer. It has been from fifty to seventy -five majority up to the last election, 
when it went forty-eight democratic. 
Question. What election was that ? 
Ansicer. The election for a representative. 
Question. When was that? 
Answer. On the 4th day of this month. 

By Mr." Voorhees : 
QuestioiP. Was that a special election ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; it was a tie at the election before that. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. State if you know any facts occurring before the election, or at the time o 
the election, to account for such a result as you have stated; that is, that in a county 
that has from fifty to seventy-five republican majority, there should be a majority of 
forty-eight for the democratic ticket. 

Answer. I only know this much, what I have heard others say; and I have the state- 
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ment of democrats. One told me that he knew the trick that was going on, and had 
known it for three months, to defeat the republican party. 
Question. What did yon understand that trick to be ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I do not know that I could answer positively what I did under- 
stand it to mean. 

Question. Do you know whether there were any acts of violence committed in that 
county upon republicans before the election ? 
Answer. I saw the marks upon some of them who were whipped. 
Question. How many ? 
Answer. Three. 

Question. How long before the election ? 
Answer. The night before the election. 
Question. Were they white or colored ? 
Answer. They were colored. 
Question. Do you know of any others ? 

Answer. I, do not know of any others who were whipped at that time; I know 
of others who were whipped previous to that time. 
Question. How many others do you suppose? 

Answer. There were a great many of them ; there was something between twenty 
and thirty whipped previous to that time, white and colored. 
Question. By whom were they said to have been whipped ? 

Ansu-er. They were whipped by disguised men ; so they said. They told me that 
they could swear to some of the parties. 

Question. Were the parties they mentioned as being concerned in whipping them 
republicans or democrats ? 

Answer. I never heard of a republican being accused of being in such a crowd. 

Question. Were those disguised men you speak of in your county called Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know whether at the election any republicans were kept away 
from the polls through fear ? 

Answer. Several of them told me they would not vote the republican ticket, because 
they wanted to stay at home and not be molested by the Ku-Klux, as they called 
them. 

Question. Do you know whether they voted at all or not ? 
^Ansicer. They did not vote; and others told me that they voted the democratic 
ticket in order that they might be allowed to stay at home and not be molested. 

Question. Has there been anybody in your county arrested and brought to trial for 
these acts of violence ? 

Answer. There has never been a person's name presented before the grand jury for 
that thing at all. 

Question. Do you believe it would be possible, in the present state of things in your 
county, for a republican, white or black, to procure an administration of justice against 
these Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. I think not. 

Question. What makes you think so? 

Answer. Well, there are grand jurymen there who were knowing to the circumstance 
of there having been a colored man killed there, and they never made any. inquiry at 
all in regard to who it was did it. No inquest was ever held oyer the colored man 
killed there, nor any coroner sent for at all. 
By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Who was killed ? 

Answer. John Walthall. There were but two persons found guilty of any crime who 
were tried in the last civil court there, and they were both republicans. One of them 
was charged with the same offense that another person was charged with, and in .the 
same bill of indictment. The republican was found guilty at the last court, and the 
court before the man who was charged with the same offense, who was a democrat, 
went clear. But one witness swore against them, and his evidence convicted one and 
cleared the other at two different terms of the court. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. Do you think there is any considerable number of men in your county who 
are determined to prevent, by violence, intimidation, &c, the republicans from exer- 
cising their political rights ? 

Answer. There is a party there that wants to rule ; that is, they want the majority 
to be for the democratic party, and that is what they are striving for ; I am satisfied 
of that fact. 

Question. How many men are supposed to belong to this Ku-Klux organization 
there ? 

Answer. Well, I could not tell you. It is not every democrat in that county that 
belongs to it ; there are democrats there as much opposed to it as any republican, but 
then they are in the minority. 
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Question. Do those democrats who are opposed to it speak openly and above-hoard 
against it ? 
Answer. Sometimes they do. f 

Question. Do the Ku-Klux take any notice of what they say ? 

Answer. Well, I have never known a democrat ever abused by the Ku-Klux party in 
that county. 

Question. Have you heard people who claim to be men of standing and character and 
influence in the county approve this Ku-Klux organization ? 

Answer. There is a gentleman by the name of Monroe there, who has about as much 
influence as any man in that county ; ho seems to speak in favor of it ; he thinks they 
whip nobody but those they ought to whip. He said on the night that old man Martin 
was whipped, the night that this very negro was killed — he said the Ku-Klux said the 
night they whipped Sir. Martin, that they would -have him killed if he staid on the top 
side of the ground. Monroe is a mighty clever man, a man I think a heap of, for he 
has been a good friend to the people of Haralson County. 

Question. Who is he ? 

Answer. Duncan Monroe. 

Question. Do you understand him as saying that it was right for those men to go 
about whipping whoever they would ? 

Answer. He said this : He said he did not think they had whipped anybody unless 
those that ought to be whipped. 

Question. Is he a leading democrat in that county ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; he is a democrat and was nominated for representative, and was 
afterwards defeated on the democratic ticket ; ho is a very popular man. 

By Mr. Bayard: 
Question. He was defeated ? 

Answer. He was first nominated, but afterwards they held another meeting and nomi- 
nated Captain Heard. 

Question. He was defeated in his own party ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He was the man who expressed himself 

Answer. He said they had not whipped any but those they ought to whip. 
Question. Did he make that statement to you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; he made it to me. He is as good a friend as I have in Haralson 
County. 

Question. You were sheriff there? 
Answer. I have acted as sheriff. 
Question. Were you elected ? 

Answer. I was appointed sheriff; I was elected bailiff. 
Question. By whom were you appointed ? 
Answer. By the ordinary. 

Question. With what political party have been your affiliations ? 
Answer. Until 1860 I voted the democratic ticket, and I claim to be a true democrat 
now. But I now generally vote with the republican party. 
Question. You act with them in the elections ? 

Answer. So far as their candidates suit me I vote for them ; where they do not, I drop 
them off. 

Question. Have you been before the grand jury in this city ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. And given there the same testimony you have given here ? 
Ansiver. They never asked me as many questions there as you have here. 
Question. You went there as a witness upon an indictment f 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. And they asked you in regard to that particular case ? 

Answer. They asked me if I knew anything about who were Ku-Klux in Haralson 
County. I told them I knew of no man who was a Ku-Klux, but I had heard one man 
say he" was a Ku-Klux and belonged to the organization ; that was all I knew about 
them. 

Question. Of your own personal knowledge, you do not know a single man who is a 
member of the Ku-Klux organization ? 

Answer. No, sir ; only that one I have just spoken of; he said he was a Ku-Klux, and 
belonged to the order. 

Question. Was there a gentleman before the grand jury to examine you, Judge Cald- 
well, or Mr. Pope, the district attorney ? 

Ansiver. Mr. Pope, I think, was the one who asked me the most questions. 

Question. In the presence of the grand jury ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I think so. 
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Question. And you gave your knowledge upon the subject ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; about the Ku-Klux. ^ 

By the Chairman : 

Question. You say yon never knew personally of any man belonging to the Ku-Klux? 
Ansiver. Only one, and I have only his say-so for it. 
Question. Who was he ? 

Answer. J. D. S. Foote. He said he was a Ku-Klux, and belonged to the order; I do 
np# know whether it was so or not. 
Question. Where does he live ? 
Ansiver. In Buchanan, where I do. 
Question. How old a man is he ? 

Ansiver. He is forty years old, I reckon, probably upwards. 
Question. What sort of a character does he bear ? 
Answer. Very Jbad ; hardly any one believes what he says. 
Question. What side of politics does he go on ? 

Answer. He is a democrat ; but his own party do not believe him when ho tells any- 
thing, unless they know it is so. 

Question. Did he give you any facts or circumstances by which you could judge 
whether he was telling the truth or not ? 

Ansiver. None at all. 

Question. Did he tell you of any time when he was out with the Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. I never heard that man charged with being out. There was a notice left at 
Buchanan that they were going to visit me ; it was left at Mr. Williams's house. It 
was a notice that they would visit my house at a certain time, and it was signed 
" K. K. K." But if they ever came I never saw them. 

Question. You have never been molested x>ersonally by them ? 

Ansiver. I never have. 

By Mr. Voorhees : 

Question. Mr. Maynard has asked you about men who considered themselves respecta- 
ble men, good citizens, &c. Did you ever see a man who admitted that he did not 
consider himself a good man ? 

Answer. I do not know that I ever did. I think generally the sorriest of them claim 
to be as good as any. 

Question. The meaner they get the more airs they put on ? 

Answer. I think so. Captain Heard told me had seen men in disguise; I never 
have. He said he visited a friend's house one night, and a squad of twelve or fifteen 
came to the house that night ; but he did not know any of the party at all. 

Question. Who is this fellow you say nobody believes ? 

Ansiver. J. D. S. Foote. 

Question. To hear him tal k he is as good as anybody ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Do you not find some people who claim to be as good as anybody, and some 
others who claim to be a great deal better than a great many others ; is not that about 
the difference ? 

Answer. The general language used by a man is, " I am as good as anybody ; " that 
is what I hear men say. 

Question. Are you not satisfied by some men's bearing and conduct that they consider 
themselves better than others ? 

Ansiver. What I consider a good man is a man looked upon as a man of truth and 
veracity, whose word would be depended upon and not be disputed, that what they 
promise can be relied upon. Now, Mr. Monroe is that kind of a man ; what he would 
tell me I would believe, for I never knew anything to the contrary. He is a truthful 
man, and stands as fair as any man in Haralson County. 

Question. He made those remarks about the Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. He is a member of the Missionary Baptist Church. 

By Mr. Lansing : 
Question. He justified these whippings ? 

Answer, He said he did not think anybody was whipped only those who ought to be 
whipped. 

Question. Did he give any reason why they ought to be whipped ? 
Answer. He did not to me. 

Question. Is he a fair specimen of members of the different churches ? 
A nswer. I believe he is of the members of the church there. They generally speak 
their sentiments as they please, without being molested at all by any other members. 
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By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Either way, and on any side ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Vooriiees : 
Question. The gospel is free to all ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Lansing : 
Question. What kind of a Baptist is that man— Hard-shell ? 
Answer. Missionary Baptist. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. You say that people there can speak their political sentiments as they 
please ? 

Ansiver. I say their religious sentiments. 

By Mr. Lansing : 
Question. You do uot mean their political sentiments ? 

Answer. No, sir. They do not speak their political sentiments as they please, with- 
out heing molested ; I do not consider that they do ; they are very careful how they 
talk sometimes, at any rate. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Who is the judge of the criminal court of your county ? 

Answer. E. D. Harvey, of Eome. I carried a letter to him just hefore he held court 
there, stating that he was threatened if he came there and undertook to enforce the 
laws against the Ku-Klux in Haralson County, that he would he shot upon his seat. 
I have learned since that there could he evidence to that effect ; that two men were 
heard to say that if he undertook to enforce the law against the Ku-Klux there they 
would shoot him on his seat. 

Question. Who wrote that letter ? * 

Answer. The ordinary of the county. 

Question. What is his name ? 

Answer. A. D. Woods. 

Question. Did you take that letter to Judge Harvey ? 
Answer. I carried it there, hut I could not find him at Eome. 
Question. Did he go down there to hold court? 

Answer. He went there, and I informed him, and he said, " I reckon there is more 
smoke than fire ahout it." 

Question. Was he interfered with ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

By Mr. Scofield : 
Question. Did he try any Ku-Klux ? 
Answer. There was not one tried. 
Question. That was what they threatened him about ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. You say there has been no bill presented to the grand jury on this subject? 
Ansiver. None at all. 

Question. There was no complaint alleged that they could act upon ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. What is the name of the solicitor ? 

Answer. C. D. Forsyth is the regular solicitor, but he was not there at this term, of 
the court on account of the condition of his family. 

Question. Is Mr. Forsyth a prominent member of the republican party ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know the fact that he went to Washington and testified hefore the 
committee there ? 
Answer. I do not know it. 

Question. He is the prosecuting officer for that county ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. I was not there at this term of the court. 
Question. Who appointed J udge Harvey ? 

Answer. I think he was appointed by the senate and the governor. 

Question. He was nominated by Governor Bullock, and confirmed by the senate ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You say no bill has been sent before the grand jury at all in that county ? 
Answer. No, sir. 
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By Mr. Lansing : 

Question. What do you think is the reason why no complaint has been made before 
the grand jnry for these outrages ? 

Answer. I think they are afraid to do it. The parties say that they were informed 
when they were whipped that if they told about them they would be killed ; that is 
the statement they make to me. 

By the Chairman: 

Question. Is it a part of the duty of your grand jury to make presentments of such 
cases as they have personal knowledge of, whether anybody goes before them to 
prosecute or not ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, that is the charge given to the grand jury. 

Question. They are the grand inquest of the county? 

Anstvcr. That is the way the judge charges them. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Octooer 25, 1871. 
COLUMBUS JETER (colored) sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. How old are you, where were you born, and where do you now live ? 
Answer. I am in my forty-first year j I was born in Greene County, Georgia, and I 
am now living in this city, but I have been living in Douglas County. 
Question. How long did you live in Douglas County ? 
Answer. I went there last February was a year ago. 
Question. When did you leave there ? 

Answer. I was shot on the fourth night in April, and I staid there the next day, and 
the day after that I left; I think I left on the 6th. 
Question. By whom were you shot ? 
Answer. By Paul McWhorter. 
Question. Tell us all about it. 

Answer. I and my wife generally taught night-school at home until 9 o'clock at night. 
The neighbors would come into the school and I would give them lessons as far as I 
knew how. I did not charge them for it. On the night of the 4th of April, after school 
was over, I and my wife went to bed. She had laid down before me, and I had just laid 
my head on the pillow, when I heard a terrible howling around there. I thought it was 
clogs. They kept howling to such an extent that I said, " Wife, what does that mean ?" 
She said, " I do not know, husband." I said, " It is the most curious howling of dogs I 
ever heard." I said to Mr Key, a man I had hired there, " Go to the door and see what 
is the matter." He went to the door and said, "Mr. Jeter, I do not see anybody." My 
gun was lying there on the bed, and I said, " Take the gun and put it up on the rack." 
Just then my dog broke out, and I heard them say " Shoot him ; kill him." I knew then 
it was the Ku-Klux, and I broke right to tbe chimney in my drawers and shirt, and went 
right up the chimney. They hollered " Open the door." They broke the door open and 
in they came. My child in the bed, twelve years old, was jerked out of bed, and she 
knew the young man and called his name. He said, " Hush, Emily, I will not hurt you." 
They wanted to make them tell where I was, but they said I was not at home. I was 
up in the chimney. My wife hollered so that I was excited, and I looked out of the chim- 
ney. The moon was shining very bright, and they were all around the house. One hol- 
lered, "God damn him, here he is in the chimney. Fire up the chimney." I hollered 
to them not to fire, and I would come down. I thought that would be better than to 
allow them to kill my wife and children. The first man who took hold of me that I swear 
to was Mr. McWhorter. He had a piece of cloth on his face. They jerked mc down on 
the floor. At that time Dr. McClarty, as I took him to be, struck me with a stick. They 
jerked me out of doors. Mr. McWhorter still held me by the hair of my head. While 
they were hunting for my gun and the ammunition I patted him on the leg as I was 
lyiug on the ground, and said, " Master, don't let them kill me." I kept getting up 
by degrees until I had my hands on his shoulders. At that time they hollered 
for another man, who said he would kill me, or run me olf ; Herbert Morris was 
the man, and he came up and said, "Look, Look." They tied an apron over my 
face, so that I could see nothing. Mr. McWhorter was still holding me. In the 
bright moon-light I could see through the apron, for it was made of some thin 
stulf; I could see through the cloth. I kept falling down as they carried me along, in 
order that they might get further from me, so that I could get a chance to run. They 
carried me to a tree. Mr. Morris wanted to sell me a horse and charge me 20 per cent, 
on the money. Mr. Farmer sold me one and charged me no percentage, and they were 
mad at me for that. Morris said, " Can I get Farmer ? " I said, " He is at home." One 
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of them said, " Now, Columbus, do you think a colored man is as good as a white man ? '* 
I don't know what I said. He said, ''This is for saying that a nigger is as good as a 
white man, and for drawing a stick on a white man." Mr. Morris tried to kill me once, 
and I drew a stick on him and said, that if he came up to me I would hit him. They car- 
ried me to a tree and made me hold my head down to the tree. I raised up my head 
and as I raised it, he said, " God damn you, if you raise again I will burst your head 
open." I said, " Lord save me," and jumped and run, and as I got eight or ten steps off 
they fired a gun and the load struck me. I have forty-four shot in my left shoulder now. 
They fired twice more, and they hollered, "Rim around, and wo will get him." The 
moon was shining very bright. I could see through the apron for about twenty yards 
behind me. I hollered and coughed so as to make them think nothing was the matter 
with me. They then considered and stopped, and I run on about twenty yards further 
and fell. I could see them on the hill, and hear the dogs bark when those men got 
home. My wife run out and followed them to see which way they carried me. When 
the gun fired she made there and went to Mr. Winn's house, and when he came along 
and went into the house she saw him. 

Question. Was he with the crowd that took you out ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was he disguised ? * 

Ansiver. Yes, sir; he had a piece of cloth over his face. I have the apron here that 
was tied over my face, and I have my shirt here to show where they shot me. 
Question. How many men were there in that crowd ? 
Ansiver. I cannot tell. I counted twelve. 
Question. Yon suppose there were more ? 

Answer. I am not able to tell. When they stopped in the road they seemed to keep 
gathering there. 

Question. Were they riding or walking? 

Ansiver. They were walking, so far as I knew. I saw none riding. 
Question. Did you have your school that same night ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Some young man saw the men passing close to Mr. Hewey's, but 
did not know who they were. Mr. Morris drove me off,, and told me he intended to 
kill me before Christmas. 
* Question. W r hat is the difficulty between you and him ? 

Ansiver. I am a Baptist. I went from here to his father's plantation with him. After 
we moved to the place I joined the church there, and said to him, " Mr. Morris, I want 
to go to the church once a month." He said, "That is all right, Columbus; may be 
when you go you may bring something to ride." I came to my church on a Saturday. 
He got down sick and I nursed him as I would a child. I could not love a white man 
better than him — like my own brother. He came out Monday morning and said, 
"Where were you yesterday?" I said, " I went to church." He said, "By God that 
don't suit me." I said "Mr. Morris didn't you agree to it ?" He said, " I did agree to 
it, but I break it." I said, "Your father and brother agreed to it." He said, "No 
difference about that ; we are all different men, and I break the agreement." He said, 
" Your wife, the damned bitch, is teaching a colored school." I said, " I work for her 
and maintain her ; why should she not teach school ? The laws of the country permit 
her to do it." He said, " The damned nigger." I said, " Don't curse any ; we have 
fallen out ; let us decide it." He drew his knife, and I said, " If you cut me with that 
knife I will hit you with this stick." At that time I looked back, and I saw a man 
coming, the bailiff of the county, and I laid the stick down. He came up and stepped 
between me and Mr. Morris. He said, "Columbus." I said, " Sir." He said, "Leave 
here." I said, "It don't concern you." He said, "I will take Mr. Morris's part." I 
said, " He drew a knife on me." He said, " No nigger shall draw a stick on a white 
man." I left, and went on about a mile. Morris followed me, and when I saw him 
coming I jumped over the fence. He came up and said, " What are you going to do ?" 
I said, " I had best leave." He raised up in his stirrup and said, " God Almighty knows 
that I intend to kill you before Christmas if you were the last nigger in the world." 
I said, " I will pray for you." He said, '* God damn you, I don't want you to pray for 
me." He then said, "Are you coming back f I said, "No." He said, " By God you 
owe me some corn." I said, "I took care of your stock for seventy days, and will you 
allow me anything for that ?" He said, " What is right." I said, " I put in ten acres 
of wheat and seven acres of oats ; what do you allow me for it V ' He said, " Nothing." 
I said, " All right." He said, "You owe Billy something." I said, " Yes." Then I said, 
" Now let us make friends." He said he would not. He went on to the house, and I 
asked him to come in, but he said, " No." He said, " This is all right." I said, " Except 
the wheat." I went to Mr. Hewey to work. He said, "Morris, what is it you have 
against Columbus ?" He says, " Nothing, except that he is a preacher, and goes to 
meeting Sunday." 

Question. They attacked you while you were at Hewey's? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I had worked there for a week, perhaps. When they came into 
my house they said, "We have got the preacher now." 

30 G 
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Question. Who said that ? 

Answer Mr. MeWhorter and Mr. McClarty said it between them. 

Question. Did you make any attempt to bring these parties to justice for this ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I got my horse that night, the one I had bought from Brother 
Farmer. When I got to my house my daughter and little boy were in the loft, and my 
wife was gone. I went to the house of Mr. Hewey, and told her. Dr. McClarty's 
wife was there ; she is a sister to Mrs. Hewey. I kuoeked at the door, and both of 
them jumped and said, " Lord, don't eome here ! " " I said, " Mistress, don't get scared. 
I am hurt, but nobody will hurt you." She said, " Columbus, don't come here." I 
said, " What shall I do ; the blood is running off my back, and my wife and children 
are gone?" She said, "Go right through the woods to Mr. Norton's, and tell him 
that I say go for the doctor." I went there and hailed three times without his 
answering. The fourth time that I hollered he came to the door and said, "Who 
is that?" I said, "It is Columbus; I am shot, and Mrs. Hewey says that you 
must go for the doctor." I went for my doctor, but gave out before I got to the doctor. 
A colored man took me and laid me over on my belly, and then he went after the doc- 
tor, who came the next morning at nine o'clock. When he came he looked at my 
shoulder and picked out four of the shot. One man staid with me all night that 
night, and the next morning I went up to the justice of the peace. When I got there 
he asked me what was the matter, and I told him. He said, " Columbus, why don't 
you take them up with a warrant?" I said, "You must give me protection while the 
court is going on." He said, " I cannot." I said, " Can't you give me protection to get 
out of the country and help my wife and children out?" He said, "I can't." I said, 
"If you can't, it is no use for me to take them up, for it will do no good to do it, be- 
cause, after the trial is over they will kill me." He said, "I ean't do you any good; I 
will serve a warrant." I said, " Mr. Maxwell, I ask you to tell me the truth between you 
and me and God." He said, " What is it?" I said, "Can you give me justice here?" 
He said, "I can't, for if I do my house will be burnt up before four- and-twenty hours." 
I said, "What shall I do?" He said, "Go down and report to Judge Erskiue." A 
young man who had followed me up to see what I was going to do, said, " Columbus, 
I want that money you owe me." I said, "I will pay it." I then said, "Mr. Maxwell, 
write^ut a certificate, and let him go and get the corn for it." It was written out, 
still he would not leave. At last Mr. Maxwell said, "Why don't you take out a war- 
rant? I cannot do anything without a warrant." I said to him, " You say that you 
cannot protect me?" He said, "You c,an have them arrested and brought to trial." I 
then stepped to the well to get some water to pour on my shoulder, there was so much 
fever in it. This young man went up to Maxwell and said, " What is Columbus going 
to do? Is he going to take out a warrant ? " Mr. Maxwell said, "He don't talk as 
though he is." The young man said, "He had better not do it." That is what Mr. 
Maxwell said to me, but he denies it before the court. Mr. Maxwell came to the well 
and said to me, "Just leave your child with some of your colored friends, and go right 
through the woods to Atlanta, from here." I said, " Mr. Maxwell, I will give you a 
dollar a mile to go with me." He said, " I would not go with you for a hundred dollars 
a mile." I said, " I will give you fifteen dollars to carry me ten miles — to carry me out 
of the country." He said he would not do it. I left my child there with a woman, and 
I walked up to Atlanta. They took my dog out the night they came for me. and I sup- 
posed they had killed him. Just as I started to come to Atlanta the dog came up to 
me, and come with me to Atlanta. I got here the next morning about sunrise and re- 
ported here. That is about all I know about it. 

Question. Did you go to see the sheriff' of the county ? 

Answer. I did not know the sheriff at that time. I have seen him here since. 
Question. Did you ask the sheriff to arrest the parties ? 

Answer. I sent to Mr. Maxwell. I cannot read writing very well, but I can read 
print. He said in one of the papers that this was something he had nothing to do with, or 
something of that kind. John M. Hewey took the papers away. He is here in town 
this morning, so I am told ; he sold cotton here this morning. I shall always believe 
that Mr. Hewey knew all about it. He told me Sunday, " Columbus, I have got to go 
down to DeKalb ; mother's land is going to be sold." I got his mare and curried her 
off and fixed her up and said, " What must I do next week ?" He said, "Just whatever 
you choose." He went off and took his children. I was shot on Tuesday night, and 
he returned on Wednesday. I eame here and found that there was no land sold. I 
inquired of his own brother-in-law and he knew nothing about it. 

Question. You think he was dealing hypocritically with you? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have any of these parties been arrested and brought to trial ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; four of them. 
Question. Where ? 
Answer, At Noon an. 
Question. Before whom ? 

Ansicer. Before Judge Wright. After the trial was over he said, "Ah, Jeter was 
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excited ; lie thought it was the Ku-Klux when it was only that he run up the chimney 
and hurt his shoulder." He said, "If you will bring the men before me I will give 
you justice." When they took the testimony there the men all said they had company 
and were at home. Mr. Freeman said that his child was sick, and he went down 
after the doctor, and just as he was stepping over the doctor's fence he heard a gun 
fired. 

Question. What doctor? 

Answer. Doctor McClarty. He was the one who was talking to my wife, and his 
false-face fell off, and she saw his face. 

Question. The witness testified that Doctor McClprty was at home when the gun 
fired ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. All the men that you charged with this assault on yon, proved that they 
were at home ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; and all of them had company that night. 
Question. You say these men were disguised ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they had on a wide piece of cloth, or false-face ; some just tied 
around the top of the head. None had ou a hair face except Doctor McClarty. 
Question. Had you heard of the Ku-Klux in that county before ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. How long before ? 

Ansiver. They said they had been that year where I lived before I got there. This 
young man Morris was accused of being one. 

Question .How many people do you suppose belong to the Ku-Klux there? 

Answer. I cannot tell. They told me when I was down below that they thought 
there were about forty in the first raid. 

Question. Have any other persons been molested by them besides yourself, to your 
knowledge ? 

Answer. Not that I know of. There was a colored man in my neighborhood that 
they took off in the day-time and we have never heard of him ; they took him off 
publicly. I spoke to Mr. Watson about it, and asked him what had "become of Bob 
Norton. 

Question. What did they have against him ? 

Answer. I think he was living with the man who raised him, and he and his daughter 
got into contact in some way or other. 

Question. Did they have any other complaint to make against you, except what you 
have stated ? 

Answer. If there is anything I do not know it. 

Question. Where do you live now ? 

Answer. I work in the city here now ; I am working at the Kimball House. 

By Mr. Voorhees : 
Question. How long since you left there ? 

Answer. I was shot on the 4th night of April, and I got here on the 7th of April. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. How long was it before you got well ? 

Answer. I am not well yet ; I cannot do much with my left arm. < You can feel the 
shot through my shirt. I cannot do much work and I have not a cent. I left all my 
corn in the sheriff's hands. I never saw my child for three weeks. My wife had to 
take a waggon and go for the things herself ; I could get no" protection to come away. 
If this gentleman here in the court-house, Mr. Chamberlain, had not given me a little 
money, I don't know how I would have lived. I had to send two of my children 
away. 

Question. What doctor has been attending to you? 

Answer. Dr. Pierrepont first attended me, but I had no money to pay him with, and 
I went to another doctor. A doctor down there took out four of the shot and I paid 
him in corn. He allowed me a dollar a bushel for corn, and I paid him five bushels of 
corn.- 

Question. Do you object to showing us where you were shot ? 

Answer. No, sir. (The witness then bared his left shoulder, and showed where he 
had been shot.) 

Question. Can you feel the shot there now ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; I cannot lie on this side at all. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Who is the sheriff of that county who you say is up here ? 
Ansiver. I do not know whether he is the high sheriff or not. I cannot think of his 
name just now. Mr. Maxwell is the justice of the peace. 
Question. I want to know who is the sheriff. 
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Answer. He was the sheriff of Douglas County. I cannot think of his name just now, 
but he is a mighty good man and wanted to see justice done me. Yes, I remember his 
name ; his name is James Clinton. 

Question. This injury was inflicted on you on the night of the 4th of April, and you 
left there almost at once and came up hero ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. The sheriff moved Brother Farmer here himself ; it was said they 
were going to kill him. If I had gone to him, he would have assisted me. 

Question. If you had known who this man was, do you believe he would have assisted 
you to get justice, and protected you? 

Answer. Well, from the way he has acted since, I believe he would. The colored 
people all say he is a just man. 

Question. Does he belong to the opposite party from the colored people ? 

Answer. I think he is a republican. I do not know whether he is in a democratic 
office or not. 

Question. Does he vote with the black people ? 

Answer. I think he does. 

Question. They have confidence in him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. He came here to me, and said that he would assist me. I gave 
• him all my corn, and said, " Mr. Clinton, you take it and see me justified." 
Question. Has he done justice to you in that ? 
Answer. He has not written to me since. 
Question. When was that done ? 
Answer. In April last. 

Question. He has not accounted to you for that corn ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Who is Judge Wright ? 

Answer. Judge Wright is judge of the supreme court, I think. 
Question. Did the grand jury find bills against these men ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. How was the case tried ? 
Answer. I do not know much about law. 
Question. Was there a jury in the case ? 

Answer. No, sir. A man spoke to Judge Wright alone — Colonel Farrow — and told 
him. he was an attorney for the State in some way. 
Question. He was the solicitor ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir ; that was the man. 
Question. Where does he live ? 

Answer. His office is in the State-house ; I believe he is attorney general. 
Question. He was present when this trial took place ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Mr. Douglas was the lawyer on my side, but he did not say any- 
thing ; he just sat there and figured. 

Question. Did they examine you as a witness ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they examined me and my wife. But the young man that we 
hired, they would not let him come. Young Winn told him that if he would stay away 
he would pay him fifty cents a day, and the boys who did it would pay him fifty 
dollars. 

Question. He was paid to stay away ? 

Anstver. They said they would pay him ; I do not know whether he got the money. 
Question. They promised him the money ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I do not blame him, for they were scared. This young man told 
me that he got on the road expecting the Yankees would come, as we call them, and 
he would see them, but that he did not see them. As soon as he got the money from 
the young men he came here. 

Question. He took a bribe ? 

Answer. He was living with the young men. 

Question. He was paid his wages ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I thought Judge Wright would subcepna that young man, but he 
did not, for he said it was the Government's business to do it. 

Question. Colonel Farrow knew vour witness ; he was present at the trial and saw 
the whole of it ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know how Colonel Farrow obtained his office ? 

Answer. I do not. I know I was sent down with him by the governor. Governor 
Bullock said that Colonel Farrow would go as my protector. 

Question. You say that Governor Bullock stated your wrongs to him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. He received a letter from Judge Wright the day before, and the 
next day I was to go ; but I did not get here quite in time, and on Monday morning 
Colonel Farrow and I went down there. 

Question. You had interviews with Governor Bullock, and he put you in charge of 
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Mr. Farrow, the attorney general of the State, and sent him down with you to see that 
justice was done to you f 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Colonel Farrow knows whether justice was done or not; he is here? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; he is here. 

Question. Were you hefore the grand jury here at all ? 

Answer. No, sir. Several officers told me to attend courts and I came here, hut they 
never called me hefore any grand jury at all. 

Question. That was the only trial of your case — the one hefore Judge Wright ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I went to Judge Pope and told him all* the circumstances of the 
case, and asked him if it could not he prosecuted. He said he could not do it. I then 
went over to a lawyer right across here, and he examined the law, and said they could 
examine it three times; hut Judge Pope says they could not do it. I then just let it 
all go. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Do you know those men they "brought in to swear that they had company 
that night ? 
Answer. Do I know them all ? 
Question. Yes. 

Answer. Yes, sir. All were neighhors. 
Question. Were they repuhlicans or democrats ? 

Answer. They were generally democrats, all hut Doctor McClarty ; he is said to he a 
repuhlican ; hut I think all the others are democrats. 

By Mr. Voorhees : 

Question. The doctor was the man who swore, and proved that the rest were at 
home ? 

Answer. Another man testified that the doctor was at home. Mr. Freeman said that 
he went for the doctor, and just as he stepped over the doctor's fence he heard the gun 
fired. 

Question. You knew that was not true ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and God knows it was not true. He has come to me since this case 
was over here and talked with me. He said, " Cohlmbus, I was troubled about this 
case, and could not help coming to see you." I said, " For what !" He said, " Because 
you said 1 was there, and I was not there." I said, " I knew you were there, and my 
wife knew you." 

Question. Why did he go with that crowd?* 

Answer. For the reason that all the others did. One of them asked me if a colored 
man was as good as a white man. 1 said, " Do you want the truth ?" He said, "Yes." 
I said, " Go to the Scripture ; there is no difference. 1 do not believe there is any dif- 
ference between white and colored, if they are honest/i And then I was teaching the 
colored people there. Just before they carried me out, they said, <e God damn you, do 
you think a negro is as good as a white man ?" I do not know what I said then. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. You say the wife of Doctor McClarty is a sister to Mrs. Hewey ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. They would not allow you to go into the house ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I said to them, " I have got your apron." She said, "Lord! he 
has got the apron." 

Question. Have you that apron here ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; here it is. I can show you how they put it to me. [The witness 
then put the apron on over his face and tied it.] 

Question. Have you any idea whose apron that was ? 

Answer. I had an idea, but it may not be true. 

Question. Whose do you think it was ? 

Ansiver. I thought it was Herbert Morris's mother's apron; 

Question. Have you the shirt which you had on when shot ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; here it is. [The witness showed the shirt with shot-holes in the 
left shoulder.] 



Atlanta, Georgia, October 25, 1871. 
AURY JETER (colored) sworn and examine^. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. What is your age, where were you born, and where do you now live f 
Ansiver. I am about thirty-five years old ; I was born in Lincoln County, Georgia ; 
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and have been living in Atlanta since the emancipation, except for a time, when I was 
in the country on a farm. 

Question. Were you born a slave ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are you the wife of Columbus Jeter ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were you present at the time last April that he was shot ? 
Aimver. I was not present when he was shot. They carried him into the woods, and 
would not suffer me to go. I was at home when they came into the house. 
Question. Go on and tell us all that was done by them. 
Answer. You want to know the circumstances generally? 
Question. Yes. 

Answer. It was between 11 and 12 o'clock on the 4th night of April. We were about 
to go to bed ; Mr. Jeter had laid down ; we heard an awful noise in the road, and the 
dog began to bark, and there was a pistol fired. Then a man jumped at the door, and 
cried out, 11 Open the door, God damn you ; I will kill you if you don't open the door." 
He kept repeating it, but we were frightened half to death, and did not open the door. 
They took an ax and burst the door open, and came in. My husband went up the 
chimney. I was standing in the middle of the floor. We had a man living there that 
we had hired, and they asked, " Where is that God-damn preacher V 9 The young man 
said he did not know where he was. They beat me over the head, and took me by the 
hair of the head, and kept asking where he was. I said I did not know where he was. 
Directly Doctor McClarty came and caught hold of my shoulder, and told them to fire 
the house. I screamed and begged them not to kill me. Directly one caught me on 
each" shoulder, and another put his pistol at my breast, and they cried out, " God damn 
her, shoot her." I said, " Don't shoot; I will tell you where he is. He is up the chim- 
ney." They went there, and fired up the chimney. They kept on pulling me around 
and around, and Doctor McClarty came and caught me by the shoulder. He had a hick- 
ory withe about as long as my arm. As he drew back to hit me, I said, " O, doctor," 
for I thought he would kill me, as I was only in my night-clothes. When I said, " O, 
doctor," he let me go and went out of the house. They gathered hold of Columbus, 
who had come down the chimney, as if they were going to kill him. They dragged 
him out by the hair of the head. • They carried me out, and started to whip me. They 
exposed me. 

Question. How ? 

Answer. They turned my clothes up to my waist. One of them went up and said 
that I had told the truth and should be let alone ; he said it was ridiculous to treat me 
in that way. My little girl was in the bed ; they je$ked her out by the nape of the neck. 
The man who took me from these men came up, and that was the way I first found out 
he was along. His name was Billy McWhorter, and he said to my little girl, li Emily, 
you shall not be hurt." It seemed that he knew her name. They would hit me a lick 
sometimes, but did not seem to want to bruise me up. But they pulled on my hair till 
the top of my head was sore for over two months. They blindfolded Mr. Jeter with 
an apron, and I ran out and begged them to let my husband alone. One of them 
turned and shoved me back into the house. I went into the house, and when they left 
the door I went out again. They pushed me in again, and stood at the door one of 
them with a pistol. I saw where they were carrying my husband. 

Question. When did you see your husband again ? 

Answer. Next morning about half past eight o'clock. 

Question. Where? 

Answer. About two miles from where he was hurt. He was bleeding when I got to 
him, with the same shirt on, all bloody and smutty, where he had been up the chim- 
ney. 

Question. Had you or he been teaching school? 

Answer. I was teaching a day-school, and he had a night-school for those who could 
not come in the day-time, for the old settled men in the country. 
Question. How much education have you and he? 

Answer. I have studied geography, arithmetic, and grammar, and reading and spell- 
ing- 

Question. Where did you obtain your education ? 

Answer. In slave times we had a colored man who knew how to spell a little, and 
unbeknown to the others I learned my letters, I went to school in Knoxvillo, Tennes- 
see, and awhile in Memphis, Tennessee ; and two months here since I was free. 

Question. To whom did you go to school in Knoxville ? 

Answer. To a man who taught in the Presbyterian school up above Cumberland 
street. There were eight northern teachers there ; it was in 1865, after the fall of 
Richmond, when President Lincoln was killed. 

Question. Was it Mr. Cresswell? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; that was the name. 

Question. How long were you in Knoxville ? 
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Answer. About four mouths. 

Question. How much education had your husband ? 

Answer. He can just read and can spell pretty well. I taught him what little he 
knows. 

Question. Can you write ? 

Answer. I can write some, not much ; the hardest thing I have tried to learn has been 
writing. I can make the letters very well, but I cannot write a letter very well, for it 
takes me so long. 

Question. Do you know to whom the apron belonged that was tied over your hus- 
band's lace ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I knew it. 
Question. Whose was it ? 

Answer. It was Mr. Morris's mother's apron. She lives right in sight of where I lived, 
and I cooked for her son live months last year, and she came and helped me cook for 
him several times, with that very apron on. 

Question. What is his name? 

Answer. Herbert. 

Question. Had you any children except this little girl % 

Ansicer. We had a step son and daughter of his. I have no children of my own. 
Question. How many of these people did you know ? 
Answer. I knew four of them. 
Question. Who were they ? 

Answer. Mr. Winn, Mr. McWhorter, Mr. Morris, and Doctor McClarty. 
Question. Which Morris was that ? 
Answer. Herbert Morris. 

Question. Do you know any reason why they should treat you and your husband in 
that way ? 

Answer. The greatest objection I knew that he had to us was because we would at- 
tend church. We would attend church once a month, twelve miles from where we 
lived. 

Question. Did he make any complaint about your teaching school ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir, a great deal of complaint, and called me names about teaching; but 
I did not pay attention to that. 

Question. You taught only those of your own color ? 

Answer. That is all — not exactly my color, but those a great deal darker than I am ; 
those of my race, though. 

Question. When you speak of your color you mean the negro race ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was your mother a colored woman ? 

Answer. She was half white, und my father and my grandfather were white men ,* I 
am three-quarters white. 

Question. You are what is called a quadroon ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I am not so light-colored as I have been. I worked out last year 
a great deal, and I am somewhat sunburnt. 



Atlanta, Georgia, October 25, 1871. 

JAMES NANCE sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. How old are you, where were you born, where do you now live, and what 
is your occupation ? 

Answer. I am forty-three years old ; I was born in South Carolina, and I now live in 
Whitfield County, Georgia ; I am a farmer* 

Question. How far do you live from Dalton, Georgia ? 
Answer. I live eleven miles below Dalton. 

Question. Have you ever seen any of those people that are commonly called Ku-Klux ? 
Answer. I have seen men in disguise. I do not know whether they were Ku-Klux or 
what they were. 

Question. Where did you see them ? 

Answer. I saw them in my own house and yard. 

Question. When ? 

Ansicer. It was on the night of the 30th of September of this year. 
Question. How many were there ? 

Answer. Well, there were eight in the house and yard, and one a>t the gate ; I do 
not know that the one at the gate was disguised ; I did not see him ; I only heard him 
call to the others. 
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Question. How were they disguised ? 

Answer. They had some kind of cap over their heads, and a veil that came down 
part of the way, and a dress or a gown that came down to the feet of most of them. 
Question. Were they riding or walking ? 
Answer. They came there on horseback. 
Question. Were their horses disguised I 
Answer. Yes, sir. * 
Question. How were they disguised ? 

Answer. Some of them were covered with some kind of white cloth ; they were not 
all disguised ; the men had a cross on the waistbands of their pants ; it looked black, 
and like it was made of morocco leather. 

Question, Were they armed ? 
' Answer. Yes, sir ; they all had pistols in their hands, with their thumbs upon the 
hammer, and fingers upon the trigger, with the muzzle pointing rather downward ; 
that was the position they stood in after they got reconciled. 

Question. When did they come to your house ? 

Answer. I reckon it was between eleven and twelve o'clock. 

Question. Tell us what they said and did. 

Answer. They did not say a great deal ; after they saw I would not come out of the 
house, one man said that he wished to see me and talk with me ; I told him I would 
talk with him in the house ; he said that my former acts had been bad ; that I had 
caused trouble there, and that I would have to promise them that I would attend to 
my own business, and not cause any more trouble ; that I would not meddle with the 
business of anybody else. 

Question. Did they say anything about your leaving ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Of what conduct of yours did they particularly complain ; or was it of 
your general conduct ? 

Answer. I suppose they had reference to the body of the negro that was found in the 
river there; there was a body of a negro found there in the sediment of the river ; I 
had seen the negro chained in one of these men's out-houses, that he used in the 
wood* where he was getting out timber for the railroad; he had the negro chained by 
the ankle ; I saw him there on the 20th day of August of this year, with the chain 
locked around his ankle, and around the log next to the sill of the house. I was taken 
before the coroner's jury, and was qualified, as I was here a few moments ago, and 
they asked me questions, and I told them what I had seen ; and I told of other men 
who had seen the same thing ; they found the man guilty of murdering the negro. 

Question. That is, the coroner's jury found that the negro had been murdered by that 
man? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You saw this negro chained in his out-house ? r 

Answer, I saw him chained in an out-house that Posey Sebastian used for the hands 

to stay in that he employed to cut timber for the railroad ; the house was in the. woods. 

I can give you, if you desire them, some of the statements that the negro made to me. 
Question. Go on and give them. 

Answer. I asked the negro how long he had been there. I was a little excited about 
the thing ; I did not like it at all. He told me that that made three Sundays that he 
had been there ; that they had kept him chained there in the house. lie said they 
kept him chained there at night, and in the day-timo he was carried into the woods 
and made to work at a task ; that when he did not do his task, they would whip him. 
I asked him to show me the marks where he had been whipped, and he pulled off his 
coat. He did not have on any shirt of any account, only some little strings. He was 
all cut and smashed with hickories ; his back was all bruised and so were his arms. I 
went on to a neighbor's house, and asked some of them to go with mo with the inten- 
tion of liberating the negro ; but the men told me that they would not go into it, for they 
were afraid of the Sebastians ; that it ought to be done, but they were afraid they 
would get into trouble if they did it. That was on Sunday evening. On the Tuesday 
following, one of those men sent after this Sebastian, and told him what had been seen, 
and who had seen it, and, I suppose, he told him the proposition I had made ; that is 
what he told me. Sebastian went back and took up the negro, and asked him who had 
been there on Sunday. The negro did not know me or my son either, but he told the 
name of another man who had been there ; he said three men had been there, and told 
him that he should be liberated. That made Sebastian raving at me; and the testi- 
mony that I gave before the coroner's jury made him more so. 

Question. How long after you saw that man chained there was his body found in the 
river ? 

Answer. I saw him chained there on Sunday, the 20th day of August, and on the 
Sunday following he was found in the river with a railroad clamp around his neck; at 
least so it was said ; I did not go to see him. 
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Question. Do you know whether the body appeared as if it had been in the water 
any length of time ? 

Ansiver. I had some friends on the jury, and they told me some things I suppose they 
would not have told other men. It was proved before the jury, so some of the jury told 
me, that he was put in there on Tuesday, late in the evening, after the Sunday I saw 
him ; he had been in there some four or five days. 

Question. It would appear, then, that they had thrown him into'the river pretty soon 
after they got this information of your having seen him chained there ? 

Answer. They got the information on Tuesday, and Tuesday night, or at least Wed- 
nesday morning, the negro was missing. I had a little place above there, and I had to 
pass by there to go to my place. I would go around with my wagon, but would let 
my little boys go through there to see if the negro was there ; and on Wednesday 
morning he was gone. 

Question. When they came to your house, did they say anything to you about your 
having been a witness in that case ? 

Answer. No, sir ; but I thought that was what they had reference to ; that was the 
only charge they ever had against me that I know of. I had been living there eighteen 
or nineteen years, and never had any difficulty with any man before that time. 

Question. What was it they said about your conduct? 

Answer. They said my conduct had been very bad ; that I had caused trouble, and 
must promise that I would just attend to my own business, and not interfere hereafter 
with other people's business. 

Question, Without telling you what you had done that they objected to ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you know any of them ? 

Ansiver. I knew two of them very well. 

Question. Who were they ? 

Answer. This same Sebastian and his brother. 

Question. Have any persons been arrested for killing that negro f 

Answer. No, sir ; but this man Posey Sebastian has not made himself public in the 
settlement all the time ; he would come in once a week or so, and stay a day and night, 
and that was all that the people would see of him. 

Question. He was one of the men supposed to have killed the negro ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did the coroner order his arrest? 

Ansiver. I think he did : at least the bailiff told mo that if I would let him know 
any time that Sebastian was in the settlement he would arrest him. 
Question. He has not been arrested ? 

Answer. He has not been arrested, or had not been when I left there. 
Question. Did those disguised people visit anybody else ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir; they went from my house to Resaca, a little town on the railroad. 
Question. What did they do there ? 

Answer. They went in and bought whisky, and reared around over the town there, 
and shot off their pistols several times. Four of them went to the house of a Mr. Han- 
cock ; he said he knew one of them ; he saw him through the window. 

Question. W T ere there a number of witnesses before the grand jury against thi3 man ? 

Ansiver, Yes, sir. 

Question, Were any of the others visited as well as yourself? 

Answer. No, sir ; I do not think any of the other witnesses before the grand jury 
were visited by them. 

Question. How far was this house where the negiro was found from Dalton ? 



Question. How far was it from Resaca ? 
Answer. It was four miles. 

Question. Is Resaca a railroad station between Dalton and Chattanooga? 

Answer. No, sir ; it is a station this side of Dalton, the first station above Calhoun. 
Resaca is in Gordon County, and the negro was whipped iu Whitfield County ; his 
body was found in the river just below the Gordon line. 

Question. Do you know anything about this man Sebastian having any connection 
with the Ku-Klux order ? 

Answer. I do not know that there is any organization of that kind, though there 
have been some dex>redations committed there by disguised men ; I do not know what 
kind of organization they have. 

Question. Did you hear Sebastian or his brother say anything about the Ku-Klux at 
the trial before the eoroner ? 

Answer. I did not myself. 

'Question. Did you have any reliable information about that ? 
Ansiver. I had information of what he said. 
Question. What was it ? 



A 




miles. 
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Ansiver. I was told that he said all the Ku-Klux were not hung, and he did not think 
any of them would be hung. 

Question. Did he give it out or let it be understood that he was one of them ? 
Answer. I do not know that he said he was. 

' Question. He said that they were not all hung, and he did not think any of them 
would be hung ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know what reason they had for treating that negro in that way? 
Answer. I have heard both their tales — the negro's tale and Sebastian's tale. 
Question. "What was that ? 

Ansiver. Sebastian said that the boys thought the negro tried to steal some meat. 
When I understood from some of my neighbors there that Sebastian was treating the 
negro in that way, I went to him, and told him that he had better stop it or it would 
make trouble there. Wo were friendly then, and I went to him about it. He had 
several hands hired, and he said that some of the boys thought that the negro had 
been trying to steal some meat. Some of the other hands that he had there told mo 
that the negro did not try to steal any meat, but that he wanted to go home, and 
Sebastian wanted him to stay there and work. The negro himself told me that he 
did not feel satisfied there, and wanted to go home. He said that he started to go 
home, and they run him down and eaught him, and took him baek and whipped him 
tremendously. It was proved before the coroner's jury that two respectable white 
men saw him whipped; they swore so before the jury, or at least they told me they 
did. 

Question. Who was the negro ? 

Ansiver. His name was Matt Moore — so he said when I asked him his name that 
Sunday. 

Question. Did you know him before ? 
Answer. I never saw him before in my life. 
Question. How old was he ? 

Ansiver. He looked like he was about twenty-four years old. I wanted to know who 
he was and where he came from. I did not think it was right that he should be treated 
in that way. I think he told me that Mr. Fields raised him, a man who had owned a 
great many slaves. 

Question. You made it your business to see that he had what you thought was justice 
and fair play ? 

Answe7\ Yes, sir ; I thought it was my business to do it ; I might have been wrong. 
By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. What kind of people aro these Sebastians, and how many of them are 
there ? 

Answer. Well, you may think I am mad with the Sebastians, and might not do them 
justice. There is a man here, a Mr. Harris, who will come before you next, I suppose, 
and I will let him state to you what kind of men the Sebastians are. I can tell you 
how many there are ; there are William, Posey, Henry, and Columbus Sebastian, all 
large, stout, young men. 

Question. Do they all live together ? 

Answer. No, sir ; William is married. * 
Question. Who had the negro in chains? 
Answer. Posey Sebastian. 
Question. Does he live by himself? 
Answer. He made his home at his father's. 

Question. You have said, " They whipped him." I want the innocent excluded from 
the guilty. 

Answer. I will explain that to you. Posey Sebastian and a negro that Sebastian had 
raised, and another that he hired, all whipped him j they acknowledged that them- 
selves. This negro man Matt told me that those three whipped him, and that another 
man, by the name of Marion Leadbetter, also whipped him ; but the man who testified 
before the coroner's jury only testified to three who whipped him. 

Question. I have asked you about the character of those men for this reason : the ob- 
ject of this committee is to discover what violations of law there are in Georgia that 
render people unsafe in person or in property. In order to do that we ought to know 
who are the innoeeut and who are the guilty. Therefore, when a man does an act like 
that, I want to know whether there is anything like a public sentiment that sustains 
him in it, or whether he is a single bad individual in the midst of a kindly disposed 
and decent community. Do you understand ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Therefore I want to know whether a man who would do such an act 'as 
that bears a good character in the community where he lives ? 

Answer. Well, this happened on Saturday night ; on Monday morning I got a horse 
and rode around to all the citizens to see what course should be pursued, or whether 
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we should do anything with him or let him pass. Every one of the good citizens 
around there, all the neighbors, told me to put it through, and if I did not have money 
and it cost money, that I conld have it. 

Question. The general sentiment of that community was in condemnation of this 
cruelty ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When you went to your neighbors, did you see any man that did not look 
with abhorrence upon that crime ? 
Answer. I did not, but yet they were afraid. 
Question. Was this Sebastian a violent man ? 

Answer. I think so ; he had killed one negro before that, but it was at home and 
nothing was done about it. 

Question. Was he a desperate and violent man ? 
Answer. I think so. 

Question. Was it because of that that they did not like to come in contact with him? 
Answer. I do not understand you exactly. 

Question. I understood you to say that Sebastian was a desperate and violent char- 
acter ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was the objection of the neighbors, who disapproved of this act, to help do 
anything about it, because they were afraid of this man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they said it ought to be done, but they did not want to get into 
trouble. 

Question. Was that the general sentiment of your community with regard to that 
act? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; it was. 

Question. Do you know any decent man in your community, without regard to his 
political opinion, who approved of that act ? 

Answer. I do not. 1 know this, that this man Sebastian went off and was gone about 
a month. When he first came back and made his appearance there he came to church, 
where all of his associates and acquaintances were. Thcro was not a man there, young 
or old, who would speak to him or who would sit with him,but his brothers ; not a man 
except one who this man Sebastian had been in business with last year. 

Question. That was the sentiment with regard to him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You say that the coroner's jury found that the negro had been murdered 
by Sebastian ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; that was the verdict. 
Question. When was that verdict found ? 

Answer. I do not know when they made their decision about it. I saw the negro 
chained in the house on Sunday, the 20th of August, and the next Sunday he was 
found in the river. On Monday morning I was called as a witness before the coroner's 
jury, but I do 'not know whether they found a verdict that day or not. The case stood 
open and they examined witnesses for a week or two. 

Question. It was some time in September that the coroner's jury found their verdict 
of guilty? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Has there been a grand jury in session in your district since that verdict 
was found ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; there was a grand jury in Gordon County. 
Question. When? 

Answer. I think the first week in October. 

Question. Have they found an indictment against this man Sebastian ? 
Answer. I think they have; the bailiff told me to let him know when Sebastian was 
in the settlement, and that he had a warrant against him. 
Question. He was indict ed for the murder of the negro ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You say that at first he went off and hid himself? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Has any attempt been made to find him ? 
Answer. I do not think any search has been made for him. 
Question. Was he evading the process of the law ? 

Answer. I saw the bailiff the night I came down here, and he told me that he was 
just waiting to find out where he was. 

Question. And when he found him he was going to arrest him ? 
Answer. He said he was. 

Question. If he is arrested and brought before a jury of that county will he be con- 
victed, do you think ? 
Answer. I only know the sentiment of my own county. I live in Whitefield County, 
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and this case will be tried in Gordon County. I know that in Whitefield County every 
man is against him, and for giving him justice. 

Questi(m. You believe that in a case of this kind, if the evidence comes out which 
you have heard, that man will be convicted by a jury of that county and punished ? 

Answer. I do. I believe that Judge Parrott is a man who will have things done up 
just right ; he is one of the best judges ever upon that circuit. 

Question. Does Judge Parrott also hold eourt in Barlow County ? 

Answer. I think he does. 

Question. Do you know the fact that he presided there at a trial where three dis- 
guised men were convicted of the murder of a negro, and were sentenced to the peni- 
tentiary for life ? 

Answer. I only know from hearsay ; I have heard so. 

Question. He is the same judge to which you refer ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. A gentleman came down with me last Monday morning a week 
ago, and told me that circumstance. I know that Judge Parrott is on that circuit. 

•By the Chairman : 

Question. You say that Posey Sebastian came to your house with those disguised 
men ? 

Answer. I say so ; he did. 

Question. Did all four of the Sebastians come there ? 

Answer, I cannot swear to but two of them ; I ean swear to two of the men in the 
crowd. 

Question. Who were there besides the Sebastians ? 

Answer. There was a strange man who did the talking ; I saw his face plain, but I 
did not know him. 

Question. Do you know where he lives ? 
Answer. I do not know the man. 
Question. Did he say where he was from ? 
Anstver. No, sir. 

Question. You have been asked something about the political opinions of parties ; to 
what political party did these Sebastians belong ? 

Answer. Well, they claim to be democrats, but I do not know that they are firm. 

Question. You say this Posey Sebastian had killed a black man before this on his own 
place ? 

Answer. He did it at his father's house, but nothing was said about it. It was said 
that it was accidental, but it was not the general opinion of the neighbors that it was ; 
I do not know but it might have been accidental. 

Question. You think this man will be punished if brought to trial ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you think he will be hanged ? 

Answer. I do not know whether he would be hanged or not. 

Question. Have you ever known of a white man being hanged for killing a negro un- 
der any circumstanees ? 
Answer. I never have. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Would you be afraid that he would be pardoned if eonvicted ? 
Answer. I do not believe he would be pardoned if the circumstances eould be 
made known. 

Question. What would be the reason that he would not be hanged ; what would be 
the punishment inflicted upon him ? 

Ansicer. I think they would work it around some way, probably, so as to put him 
into the penitentiary. 

Question. Put him in the penitentiary for life ? 

Answer. Maybe so. I know very little about these matters ; I do not know any- 
thing about law ; I am perfectly green— just a corn-field fellow. 

Question. You have said these men were democrats, but you did not believe they 
were firm. With what political party do you go ? 

Answer. I have always beeu a democrat. 

Question. Do you believe that in the community where you reside, under the admin- 
istration of justice by Judge Parrott, there is security for person and for property, a 
reasonable degree of security before the law ? 

Answer. I believe if these men could be got hold of and brought before Judge Par- 
rott, he would execute the law on them ; but I do not believe this man will be arrested 
by any common officer, sheriff, bailiff, or anything of the kind. 

Question. Do you mean he will escape from them or evade them ? 

Answer. He will dodge about and keep out of the way. 

Question. Do you mean to say sueh men would be able to resist, by force, the law of 
the State ? 
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Answer. I do not reckon they would be able to resist the law by force, but they could 
dodge about, you know. 

Question. They would evade the process of the court f 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That would be what you would fear ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who is the solicitor of your county? 
Answer. Mr. Broyles is the solicitor general. 
Question. Is it his duty to prosecute these criminals? 

Answer. Yes, sir. He sent me a subpoena to attend court, and that is the reason I 
want to get from here. 

Question. To testify against those men ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that is the reason he tells on the back of the subpoena. 
Question. Is he a vigilant officer, to see that criminals are prosecuted ? 
Answer. I think so ; I think he is a firm man. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. You say that, after the coroner's jury found a verdict against this man, he 
went away, and was gone out of the settlement for a while ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And that he then came back and went to church on a Sunday ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How many men were there at church at that time ? 

Answer. Well, there was a right smart congregation ; I suppose there were a hundred 
or a hundred and fifty people there. 

Question. Did you hear of his going around to other public gatherings in the county ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you see him in the neighborhood? 

Answer. I only saw him at meeting that time. He came to meeting on Sunday and 
Sunday night. That is the last I saw of him until Saturday night, when he came to 
my house with these disguised men. The next morning I heard he was at a near 
neighbor's, and I went to see him, for I felt that I would like to talk with him a little. 
I told him what he had been guilty of, what he had done ; I told him a great many 
things. 

Question. Why did you not arrest him ? 

Answer. My will was good, but I did not know I had any right to do it. 

By Mr. Scofield : 
Question. Do you believe he will be punished? 
Answer. I do not ; I think he will stay out of the way. 
Question. Do you think he will manage to get oft" in some way ? 

Ansicer. Well, he was courting a girl there, and since I have been in town my folks 
have sent me word that the girl is gone. I think he has taken her and gone off with 
her. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. What was there to prevent that neighborhood from turning out and laying 
right hold of him, and giving him up to an officer of the law and have him put in 
prison ? 

Answer. They did not know they had any right to do so. I heard several men say 
they could go and arrest him, and was willing to do it at any time if they had the 
right. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. They questioned their authority to arrest him without a writ in their 
hands ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Lansing : 
Question. Have you a justice of the peace up there ? 
Answer. Mr. William Sebastian is a justice of the peace. . 
Question. The brother of this man ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. If he should remain there, do yon believe that an ordinary officer of justice 
could arrest and hold him without assistance? 
Answer. I do not believe that he could. 

Question. Do you believe they would have help enough furnished them to do it ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir ; I believe they would. 

Question. How far from your settlement is your jail ? 

Answer. It is eleven miles from where I live. 

Question. Do you think he could be taken and put in jail and kept there for trial ? 
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Answer. I do not think he would be kept there. 
Question. Why not? 

Answer. I think his friends would take him out of jail. 

By Mr. Scofield : 
Question. Do you mean by his friends these disguised men ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. They took a negro out and hung him. 
Question. When was that ? 

Answer. That was last year. He was taken out by disguised men and hung, so they 
said. 

By Mr. Lansing : 

Question. So you have a very great doubt whether he would be punished, even if he 
should remain there ? 

Answer. Yes ; I do not think he cquM be punished by the civil law. I believe if he 
could be held until a trial Judge Parrott would see that he was punished. 

Question. What is the name of your officer there — your bailiff, or sheriff, or whatever 
he is called ? 

Answer. Mr. Kean, of Gordon County, is the man who has the warrant. 
Question. The coroner's warrant ? 

Answer. I do not know whether it was the coroner's warrant or a warrant of the 
grand jury. 

Question. What is he ? 

Answer. He is bailiff and cod stable. 

Question. Do you know whether he has made any effort to arrest that man ? 
Answer. I do not know that he has. He sent me word a time or two to try and find 
out when he was about home and let him know. 

Question. Was this bailiff at church when Sebastian was there ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. How far from the church does he live ? 
Ansiver. Two miles or two and a half, I reckon. 

Question. How long did you know of this fellow being there, at the time he was at 
the church I 

Answer. He was there at church on Sunday and Sunday night. 
Question. Do you know whether anybody let Mr. Kean know he was there ? 
Ansiver. I do not. I sent a little boy off when meeting broke up and before the people 
dispersed. I told him to go right on and try and get word to him. 

Question. You think this man Sebastian has taken the girl and gone off ? 
Answer. I think so; that is just my idea. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. How many disguised men took the negro out of jail ? 

Answer. I do not know. That was at Dal ton, and I live away this side of Dalton. 
I did not see them ; but I heard the jailer state that there were a great many of them 
that forced him to give up the key and took the negro out. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. What was the offense of the negro? 

Answer. Well, I think an attempt at ravishment. Probably he succeeded ; I do not 
know. 

Question. Ravishing a white woman ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. That was the charge against him ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 



Atlanta, Georgia, October 25, 1871. 

JAMES L. NANCE sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. How old are you, where were you born, and where do you now live ? 
Answer. I will be eighteen years old on the l*2th day of next December ; I was born 
in Floyd County, and I now live in Whitefield County. 

Question. Are you any kin to the last witness we examined here ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; he is my father. 

Question. Were you at home when the party of disguised men came to his house ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. • 
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Question. Did you see them ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Well, what did they do or say f 

Answer. They never did any harm ; they give pa his orders. 

Question. What orders ? 

Answer. They told him he went a little too far. 
Question. Did they say in what respect ? 

Answer. Something about a negro being drowned up there ; the conversation seemed 
to be that way. 

Question. Did you kuow any of the men ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I knew three of them ; I saw them. 

Question. Who were they ? 

Answer. William Sebastian was one, and Mr. Fields another, and Jim Ramsey 
another. 

Question. Where do Fields and Ramsey live? 
Answer. In Spring Place. 

Question. How far is Spring Place from Resaca ? 

Answer. I think it is somewhere about twenty or twenty-five miles. 

Question. Is Spring Place in Murray County ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Does your father live near Dalton ? 

Answer. Not near Dalton ; it is eleven miles from Dalton. 

Question. How far is it from your house to Spring Place, where you say those men 
live ? 

Ansicer. I do not know exactly how far, but I think it is twenty miles. 
Question. Who else did you kuow besides those three men ? 
Answer. I did not know any of the rest. 

Question. How far does William Sebastian live from your house? 
Ansicer. About three-quarters of a mile. 

Question. Did you see enough of the other men to tell whether they were strangers 
there or not ? 

Answer. No, sir, they did not seem like they were strangers ; there were but nine of 
them, and it seemed as if the most of them belonged there in that settlement. 

Question. Did you hear either of the Sebastians make any threat in regard to your 
father? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I was working for him atone time, and he and a man by the name 
of Mullins got into a fuss, and he threatened him with the Ku-Klux, and I heard that 
he threatened my father with the Ku-Klux. 

Question. What did he say the Ku-Klux would do ? 

Answer. They said they would hang him. I believe that is what they said ; that 
they would hang him higher than something, I forget what. 
Question. Use the very words that he said. 
Answer. I cannot use the words he said about it. 

By Mr. Scofi^b : 
Question. Hang him higher than something ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; but I forget what the place was. 
Question. Was it "higher than Hainan?" 
Anstver. Yes, I think that was it. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Did you ever see any Ku-Klux any other time ? 
Answer. No, sir ; that was the only time. 

Question. Have you heard about their going about the country there? 
Answer. Only once; there was a negro who had done some kind of meanness, and 
some Ku-Klux over in the valley hung him. I do not know whether it was this same 
klan or not. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. What had he done ? 
Anstver. I think he had ravished a woman. 
Question. A white woman ? 

Answer. He never ravished her, but he killed her. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Where was that ? 

Answer. That was over in the Cove, as they call it. 

Question. Have there been several negroes killed around there ? 

Answer. There was one killed in our settlement ; or he was drowned, not killed. 

Question. Was that the one Sebastian killed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Question. Did you see that negro when he was chained ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I was there one Sunday with my father. 

Question. What was the condition of the negro ? 

Answer. He looked pretty had ; I saw that he had scars all over him. 

Question. For what did Sebastian threaten your father with the Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. Because, I suppose, he gave evidence about the negro being drowned. 

Question. Was he talking to your father or to somebody else ? 

Answer. To somebody else. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. What is the character of the Sebastians there ? 

Ansiver. Well, they used to have a pretty good character, but they have not now. 

Question. Is this man, who is charged with the murder of this black boy, considered 
a bad man by the neighbors ? 

Ansiver. He is now. He is a justice of the peace, but he don't act much like it now ; 
he never did much. 

Question. Did you go before the coroner's jury ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you tell them all you saw about the negro being chained up, and 
about the cruelty this man had inflicted upon him ? 
Answer. Yesy sir. 

Question. Did you go before the grand jury when the indictment was found against 
him? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Have you been summoned as a witness to go before the next eourt, when 
his case is to be tried t 
Ansiver. No, sir ; I was not summoned about the negro being drowned. 
Question. You say you are the son of Mr. James Nance ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. What is your age ? 

Answer. I will be eighteen on the 12th day of next December. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. I understood you to say that these Sebastians used to have a very good 
character ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they used to have before the war. 
Question. And one is a justice of the peace there now ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. Which one ? 
Answer. William Sebastian. 

Question. Is that the one that was making threats about the Ku-Klux"? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know who appointed him justice of the peace? 
Answer, I am not certain j I believe Judge Parrott. 

By Mr. Scofield : 
Question. Do not the people elect justices of the peace ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, I believe they do up there. 



Atlanta, Georgia, October 25, 1871. 

W. H. HARRIS sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. What is your age, where were you born, where do you now live, and what 
Is your present occupation ? 

Answer. I am nearly sixty-one years old ; I was born in North Carolina ; I live up in 
Til ton, Whiten 1 eld County, nine miles this side of Dalton ; I have been living there 
ever since before the war ; my occupation is that of selling spirits by retail, and boot 
and shoe making. 

Question. Are there any people In your county that are called Ku-Klux ? 
Answer. We have had one bunch there ; they passed my house one night not long 
since. 

Question. How many were there of them ? 

Answer. I counted eight of them ; I heard some say there were nine, but I only saw 
eight. They stopped in my yard, and bought a pint of whisky of me. 
Question. Did you know any of them ? 
Answer. No, sir. 
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Question. Which way were they going? 

A newer. They came from the river up towards my house, and then turned and went 
westward, probably a quarter of a mile, and then turned and came back and turned 
around towards Resaca, and I understood that they went to Resaca. 

Question. Is that the same night that they went to Mr. Nance's house ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; that was on Saturday night, between 9 and 11 o'clock. 

Question. How were they traveling ? 

Answer. On horseback. 

Question. How were they disguised ? 

Answer. I believe most of them were disguised in black, the horses covered in white. 
They had one mule in the bunch that was not covered at all. 
Question. How w r ere they armed ? 

Answer. All the arms I saw were pistols, five or six shooters ; I never noticed par- 
ticularly. Only about four came up into the yard and the balance staid off, out of 
the yard. 

Question. Have you heard of this kind of people being about there through that 
region of country ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, in some two or three cases, I think. 
Question. When did you first hear of them ? 

Answer. Probably a year ago; not right in my immediate neighborhood; twelve 
miles from me was the first account of them I ever heard. 
Question. What was the next? * , 

Answer. Well, I do not know how long since ; it has been may be four or five months, 
probably longer than that ; I paid no attention to such things as that. 
Question. When was the last time that you heard of them ? 

Answer. It was last Saturday three weeks ago, which was the last day of last month, 
between 9 and 11 o'clock. , 
Question. Did the first company of these men do anything ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the first crowd I ever heard of, of that kind of men up there, took 
a negro out of jail in an adjoining county and hung him. 
Question. In what county was that ? 
Answer. In Murray County ? 
Question. In what place ? 

^Answer. It was at Spring Place. He was taken out of the jail in Spring Place and 
hung. 

Question. What did the next crowd do ? 

Ansxcei\ The next crowd I recollect hearing anything about was a bunch of men who 
gathered up a negro for killing a white lady in Sugar* Valley ; they took him up and 
hung him. 

Question. WTtat was the negro charged w r ith that they took out of jail in Spring 
Place ? 

Answer. He was eharged with raping a white lady ; a lady he was raised with. 
Question. Why was not the negro who killed a white woman arrested under the law f 
Answer. That is too hard a question for me to answer. 
Question. How long before that time had he killed the woman ? 

Answer. From the best of my information, he kept out of the way the next day after 
the thing took place and was caught in two or three days after, and I think brought 
to Calhoun and hung. 

Question. Did you hear what they did the night they were at your house ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What did they do ? 

Answer. I understood there was a bunch of disguised men went to Mr. Nance's house. 
Whether that was before or after I saw them, I could not say. They went to Resaca, 
six miles from where I live, and went into a grocery and knocked about ; what they 
did I cannot say. They went to Mr. Nance's, one of my neighbors, a fine man, and 
tried to get him out of his house. They were armed, and wanted him to come out of 
the house, and he said he would not go, but he would talk with them in his house. 
They were there and tried to get him out of the house, and a great deal of conversa- 
tion took place that I do not believe that I could call over. I do not expect it is of any 
use for me to do so, for I reckon you heard it all better from Mr. Nance than I 
can tell it. The night they were at my house I was not thinking ranch about them, 
and I felt no ways alarmed. I thought it was just a bunch of men, whac we call 
Ku-Klux, the first I ever saw, just running through there. But when I heard 
Sunday morning what had happened, I knew what they were out for, and I expressed 
my opinion then, and I will now, before any man or any set of men. I believe if they 
had got Mr. Nance out of the house they would have killed him ; I think it was their 
intention to kill him. 

Question. To what political party are these disguised men supposed to belong ? 

Answer. I could not tell you what they are. I can tell you what I suppose they are, 
from what I have learned since by hearsay, what some of them profess to be. 

37 a 
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Question. Well, what is it ? 

Aimver. They profess to be democrats, but whether it is the old arrangement or a 
Dew bfoirt-up I cannot say ; that is what they claim, to belong to the democratic party. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Have you yourself any personal knowledge of the men who belong to this 
organization ? 

Answer : I have not. 

Question. When you speak of their being democrats, have you any personal knowl- 
edge of it ? 

Answer. I only say this, my friend : If they are the men they say they are that were 
in this club, I say they profess to be democrats ; I do not say positively they are the 
men. 

Question. Do you know they are the men ? 
Answer. I do not. 

Question. Do you know Mr. Nance's politics. 
Answer. I do. 
Question. What is he ? 

Answer. I think he is a democrat and a gentleman ; one of the finest citizens we have 
in our country. 

Question. In your county, among the respectable men there, is there not a feeling of 
opposition to such acts as these ? 

Answer. Not that I know of; I can't say that there is. There never was a word said 
about these things that took place there before, either for or 'against, and no noise made 
about it. 

Question. The acts you speak of now were the taking that negro out of jail who had 

ravished a white lady who had raised him 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you mean that the public sentiment did not find any fault with that ? 
Answer. Nothing was said about it in any way, shape, or form. 
Question. You do not know who did that ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. And the next case was that of a negro who killed a white lady, and he dis- 
appeared for a day or two, and then they caught him and hung him ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Nothing was said in objection to that ? 
Ansiver. There was no talk about the matter. 

Question. And the next case was the visit of these people to Mr. Nance's house and 
to Resaca ! 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know the facts about Mr. Posey Sebastian murdering a black man 
and throwing him into the river ? 
Answer. I do not know the facts. 

Question. You know that such a charge w r as made against him? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. And he is under indictment for that offense ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was Mr. Nance visited by them because he had given evidence against him ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Now, in regard to that crime of Posey Sebastian ; was there, or not, a sen- 
timent of condemnation in your setttement ? 

Ansiver. No, sir, I do not know that there was ; I am only saying what I heard, now 
mind you. The first I heard of this thing was that a negro had been found in the river. 
Mr. Nance wanted the coroner and some men to examine this negro, and not have him 
put aw T ay until they did so. r £)\ey investigated the thing for nearly two weeks, the 
jury and the coroner, and I think they brought it out plaiu proof that Posey Sebastian 
was the marderer of the negro. 

Question. And after that he was indicted by the grand jury ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And the evidence of Mr. Nance being the best evidence they could get on 
that point, he having seen something of it, and knowing nearly all of it, is it the opin- 
ion generally in the neighborhood that Mr. Sebastian and the Ku-Klux at large w r ere 
the men who constituted the disguised band that visited Mr. Nance ? 

Answer. It is the sentiment there. 

Question. And does the sentiment there sustain Mr. Nance in what ho did ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. They are in favor of him ? 
Answe)\ Yes, sir. 

Question. And against the Sebastians ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Mr. Nance is as fine a man as there is in our county, and I have 
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talked with as fine citizens as we have there, and they think he should not be trampled 
on in that manner. 

Question. That is the feeling of your people ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. We have as peaceable a neighborhood of country, I expect, as there 
is in the United States ; there is no difficulty between Union and disunion, radical and 
democrat. But this thing is too rough for people to live under. 

Question. And the sentiment of your county is opposed to it ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Without regard to politics at all ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they have nothing to do with politics in a case like this. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Have yoruheard much said about the drowning of that negro? 
Answer. No, sir; it is a thing lying very still. 

Question. But they make a great deal of complaint about the Sebastians going and" 
disturbing Mr. Nance ? 

Answer. I do not know that they do. 

Question. They disapprove of disturbing Mr. Nance by these people ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. But they do not say much about the drowning of the negro ? 

Answer. That is generally talked about, that if we could only get the right end of it, 
and we think we have got it ou this Ku-Klux business now. It was a thing talked 
very little about, because the jury kept everything quiet at Resaca, and the witnesses 
told nothing outside. There was no inquiry made, for the suspicion lay right where it 
fell at the start. 

Question. There was not much said about it until these Ku-Klux came around and 
disturbed Mr. Nance ? 

Answer. That is so. The night they came to me I had no idea there was any such 
thing ; I was under no excitement whatever, because I never saw the like before, and 
it did not excite me a bit. But Sunday morning, when I heard they had been to Mr. 
Nance's, the thing did not more than get to my ear when I knew where it started from. 

Question. You have said that Mr. Nance is a fine man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How is it with regard to the Sebastians? 

Answer. They stand very well. 

Question. One of them is a justice of the peace ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; Mr. William Sebastian, one of the men in the crowd that night, is 
justice of the peace, and I expect doing business about twenty steps from my door. 
Question. Wnat kind of business ? 
Answer. Merchandise, dry-goods, and family groceries. 
Question. He is a merchant there in that community ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; and acting at the same time as postmaster. 
Question. And justice of the peace also ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Tell us what kind of a character Posey Sebastian has. 

Answet\ Well, he has been a man apparently of very good character and very good 
standing. Before this thing took place he was a man I thought very well of, and of 
all his family, and respected them as good citizens myself; I do not know what was 
the opinion of other people. 

Question. That was before this thing took place ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How is it now since this thing has taken place ? 

Answer. Since this thing has taken place I have not a bit of use for him, not a parti- 
cle, and the community have not. 
Question. What is his standing there ? 

Answer. He has none there at all ; and the people have no respect for him more than 
if he was a dog. 

Question. That is, the decent people of the community ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; the decent people. I have not seen him, with the exception ot 
about once, since that thing took place. 

Question. When a man in your community is charged with having murdered, or 
believed to have murdered a negro, and to have taken his life in the way that Posey 
Sebastian is supposed to have done, do not the decent people of your community look 
upon him with contempt, and have no respect for him at all ? 

Answer. They look upon him as if he should be put to death according to law. 

Question. That is the general opinion ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 
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By the Chairman: 

Question. Have you ever known a white man to be put to death according to law for 
murdering a negro ? 
Answer. At any time ? 
Question. Yes, at any time. 
Ansiver. I do not know that I ever did. 

Question. Do you believe that Posey Sebastian will ever be tried and punished for 
drowning this negro ? 

Answer. If he is taken up, caught by the officers of our county, I think ho will. 

Question. Will he ever be taken up and caught ? 

Answer. If you get the right kind of men after him. 

Question, Has he not been there openly at meeting, and at other places? 

Answer. I understand he has been at meeting once or twice, and at Tilton once or 
twice, but I have not seen him. 

Question. Have you ever heard of any attempt to arrest him ? 

Answer. No ; which I think is wrong ; they ought to have had the country full of men 
to hunt him up. 

By Mr. Voorhees : 

Question. Have you ever heard of a white man being put to death according to law 
for killing a white man ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. In your county ? . 

Answer. Close by, in Calhoun County, I saw a man hung by the neck until he was 
done dead, aud I was a guard there. 
Question. How long ago was that ? 
Answer. It was before the war. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Do you know in whose hands the warrant has been placed for the arrest of 
Posey Sebastian ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I do not know that there ever has been such a thing ; I only under- 
stand from Mr. Nance that there has been. 

Question. Do yon know what effort the officers have made to capture Sebastian ? 
Answer. I do not know whether the man has ever gone out of his house to do it at all. 
Question. You do not know whether he has made search, one way or the other ? 
Answer. No, sir, I do not. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Octoher 25, 1-871 . 

O. G. RAY sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. What is your age, where were you born, where do you now live, and what 
is your present occupation? 

Answer. I will be twenty-four years old to-morrow ; I was born in Jackson County, 
and I now live there ; I am a farmer. 

Question. When did you come up here from Jackson County ? 

Ansiver. Last Monday was a week ago. 

Question. Have you any people down there that they call Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. Well, there are some disguised people there that they say are Ku-Klux. 

Question. Have you seen any of them ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. When? 

Answer. As well as I recollect, the first time I saw them was the first Monday in 
April last. 

Question. Where was that ? 

Answer. Down in Jackson County, between our house and old Mr. Ezekiel Hewett's 
house. 

Question. How many of them were there ? 

Answer. Between thirty- five and forty ; I suppose thirty-six. 

Question. Where were they going ? 

Ansivot: Over towards Russell Aaron's; they had been to Bill Booth's, and had just 
started over there when I met them. They went once after my brother-in-law, Rus- 
sell Aaron. 

Question. Did they find Booth ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Where? 
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Answer. At my brother-in-law's. 
Question, Were you there ? 

Answer. I had been there, but was coming away. 
Question. Did they say anything to you ? 

Answer. No, sir ; they never spoke, and never noticed me. I kept on one side of the 
road, and they came along in a lope, and did not notice me. 
Question.' At what time was that? 
Answer. I suppose it w^is between 9 and 10 o'clock. 
Question. Did you know any of them ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. How were they disguised ? 

Answer. They were dressed in black, and their horses in white, and they had a black- 
looking thing over their heads. 

Question. Could you see whether they had any arms ? 

Answer. I could not see ; it Was in the night, and they were going in a lope. 
Question. When did you see them again? 
Answer. When they came to my father's. 
Question. When was that ? 

Answer. The same night they said they went upon Mr. Holliday. 
Question. How many of them were there ? 

Answer. I reckon there was some fifteen or twenty; not over twenty, and not under 
fifteen, I reckon ; I never paid much attention to them. 
Question. Did they do anything at your father's house ? 
Answer. Yes. sir. 
Question. What f 

Answer. When they first rode up they hollered, " Halloa." I laid there until they 
hollered the third time, and then 1 said, " Halloa." They said, "Get up and show as 
the way out of here ; who lives here f ' I said, " Willis Ray." They said, " Where is 
he ?" I said, " He has gone over to Russell Aaron's." They asked me to make up a 
light. I went to the fire-place, and asked mother if there was any light-wood, and she 
said " No." I said " Perhaps 1 can get a piece off this board." They said, " Never 
mind ; we will take your word for it." They told me to tell father that if he did 
not stop talking as he had been doing they would hang him higher than Hainan. 

Question. What had he been saying ? 

Answer, They said he had been talking about the Ku-Klux. 
Question. Did you know any of them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I thought I knew the voice of Mr. Hancock. I could not tell about 
the voice when they were talking to me, but when they hollered they let out their 
natural voice. 

Question. Did they have anything to say to anybody else but you ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Were they disguised as the first ones were ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. % 
Question. They were riding? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you seen them at any time since ? 
Answer. No, sir ; not since. 

Question. You have not been down there since you came up here to court? 
Answer. No, sir ; 1 have not been back. 

Question. How long since you first heard of their riding about through your county? 
Answer. I do not know that I can recollect ; a good while. 
Question. A year or two ? 

Ansiccr. I do not know whether they have been riding about there that long, but 
down in Oglethorpe they have. 

Question. What is it understood that they do when they ride around ? 

Answer. I do not know exactly what. If they hear of a man and his wife disagree- 
ing, they go and tell him that he must quit it. They went to Tom Arnold's, and told 
him he had to quit selling liquor. 

Question. What was that for ? 

Answer. I do not know. * 
Question. Who was he ? 
Answer. Thomas Arnold. 
Question. Where does he live ? 

Answer. In Jackson County ; he is a store-keeper there, and he keeps liquor for sale. 
Question. And they told him he had to quit selling liquor? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you heard of anybody being whipped by them ? 

Answer. No, sir ; not in our settlement that I know of Yes, there was a negro 

whipped there the night I saw them first, Mitchell Pendergrast. 
Question. Where does he live? 
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Answer, Down below our house a piece — between our house and Mr. Holliday's. 
Question. How far from whero yon saw them ? 

Answer. Not more than three-quarters of a mile, I reckon ; not over a mile, anyhow. 
By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. You came up here to testify before the grand jury in the case of J. R. Hoi- 
Jiday ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. • 
Question. And you testified about it ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And you stated there pretty much what you have stated here ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You say you knew none of those people who passed yon on the road ? 
Answer. No, sir ; I would not have known my daddy or my brother if he had been 
there. 

Question. They were disguised completely ?• 

Answer. Yes, sir; I could not tell whether they were white or black. 
Question. And you could not identify anybody when you testiiied before the grand 
jury ? 

Answer. No, sir; only the voice of the man that hollered, " Halloa." 
Question. You spoke of a man selling liquor ; had ho been selling liquor to the boys 
around the neighborhood? 
Answei\ Well, he keeps- up a public grocery. 
Question. Did ho make it a pretty riotous place? 

Answer. Saturday evenings they have shooting-matches there, and sometimes they 
have some rows. 

Question. Had he been selling liquor to the sons of the people in the neighborhood — 
to the young men ? 

Ansiver. No, sir ; not that I know of. I do not go there much. 
Question. They used to have rows down there ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And these people gave him orders to stop? 
Answer. They told him he had to stop it. 

Question. And this is all you know about the operations of these people? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You know nothing about the existence of any of these bands, except what 
you saw yourself? 
Answer. That is all. 

Question. Does anybody else sell liquor about there ? 
Ansiver. I believe he is' the only one that keeps store there. 
Question. Is he the only man in the county tbat sells liquor? 
Answer. Well, I believe that Green Smith deals in it. 
Question. Are there any stills there? 
Answer. I do not know of any stills running there. 
Question. They do not make auy liquor in that county? 
Answer. There is some brandy made there. 

Question. Do you know what Arnold's politics are; whether he is a republican or a 
democrat ? 
Answer. I do not know. 

Question. Do you suppose the reason they directed him to stop selling liquor was 
because they were opposed to drinking it? 
Answer. I do not know whether it was or not. 
Question. Is Willis Kay your father ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; they say so. 



Atlanta, Georgia, October 25, 1871. 

WILLIS RAY sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman: 

Question. What is your age, whero w r ere you born, and where do you now live ? 

Answer. I am sixty some odd years old ; the real record of my ago is destroyed and 
burnt up; I was born in Jasper County, in this State, and I now Jive in Jackson County, 
Georgia. 

Question. What is your occupation? 
Answer. I am a farmer. 

Question. How long have you been living in Jackson? 

Answer. I was raised from about six or seven years old, until about fifteen years old, 
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in Oglethorpe County. From that, all the balance of my time in Georgia was in Jack- 
son County, with the exception of some fonr years in this county. 

Question. Have you any people in your county that they call Ku-Klux? 

Answer. There is a heap of chat about such people there. 

Question. What do they say about them ? 

Answer. They say they are Kn-Klux. 

Question. What do they say they do? 

Ansivcr. They say they do what they say they will do. We hear people promulgate 
this way at meeting crowds, that they know there is business, and they do it; or what 
thev say they will do. 

Question. What is that? 

Answer. I know what they said they would do to me : if I did not hush talking, they 
would hang me. 

Question. What had you been saying that they wanted you to hush? 

Answer. I had been raising a warning voice for their good, on account of their reck- 
less conduct. I had been talking of the misfortunes they were subjecting themselves 
to, in going to so many places of the same night and trespassing and interfering be- 
tween men and their wives where I did not consider they had any business, where the 
relatives of the men and wives had no business to have said a word. It seems to me a 
secret interference where there should have been none. I talked about them in that 
way. 

Question. They said that you had to quit that or you would be hung? 
Answer. Yes, sir. One week before they came to*bother me I could hear their horses' 
feet on every road. 

Question. How often ? * 

Answer. Along toward the last as often as once a week. The first I noticed of them 
was in the fall, along about wheat-sowing time. My son came in one time in his 
drawers and shirt-sleeves, bareheaded and barefooted, scared badly, and called upon, 
me to go down to see whether his mother-in-law and little children were molested and 
hurt. He said that he jumped out of the window and ran. I put on my clothes and 
took my son, who is here with me, and went down there. When I got back he was 
out in the cotton-patch, near my house, with his mother's bed-quilt and some clothes. 
The next thing they went on my son-in-law. I make free to say that young Billy 
Booth is as honorable a man as ever was. They were at old man Mobley's and Kusseil 
Aaron's, and Thomas Arnold's the same night, and they had just as much bnsiness in 
hell as they had at either of those places ; not that I wish them any harm, for if they 
looked at it right I was their friend, and they were unapprised of the dangers they 
were subjecting themselves to. My oldest daughter was the step-mother of one of the 
party that was brought up here in chains. I heard how they were doing, and I was 
afraid that innocent people would suffer. They came on old man Woods on the night 
they raided old man Sampson, and left a charge to inquire if there was not a man in 
the neighborhood named Kay, and what kind of a man he was. They said, " He must 
hush talking." I was apprised of the fact before they got by. I told them every- 
where ; I was no ways secret about it. Then the next Monday night I heard them 
coming ; I had become alarmed from their roaming, and was on my watch. As they 
went on to Holliday's, I left the house. My wife and son wanted me to stay ; said 
they would not abuse me. Pretty quick after I heard them stop ; I heard the tiring of 
two or three guns, may be four ; then they commenced a scattering fire, two or three 
or four, and then there were three spells of it. While they were trying to kill him, I 
was praying for them and him too, that he might escape their hands, and that there 
might be no snch disgrace come over the county, and that God might be glorified in 
the world. They turned around and came to my house. I was not there; I heard 
them, but not enough to recognize their voices. When they left ihey blowed a whistle, 
such as I never heard before. My wife and son came to me and said they had come 
there and gone. I said that I knew it, and that I expected Holliday was dead. Then 
I heard horses' feet return back to my yard. I said, " You better get back to the house, 
for if they catch you out of the house there will be a commotion. " They came up 
within a hundred yards of my house, and then hitched their horses, and staid there 
until a few minutes before daybreak. They then went down in the direction of where 
these .arrested parties live. 1 heard dogs bark, just as home dogs bark when their own 
people come. These people went there, or stopped there. The next night, between 10 
and 2 o'clock, they came again, and came to the same ground, and staid there until 
some fifteen or twenty minutes after daybreak. Wilson sent for me the next morning. 

Question. Who is he ? 

Ansicer. A boy raised in my neighborhood. He sent for me to come and see him. I 
started, and took my son with me. I met him, and he took me in the house, and 
told me that he wanted to make a trade with me. I said, "What is it?" He said, 
" Did you get the word I sent to you by Mr. Hinton?" I said, "I did, but I was 
afraid." I said, " I understand you are known as being one of them, and not only that, 
but the manager." He said he did not know how that could be possible. I said, 
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H This is ridiculous conduct for you to be out so often." I said, " There is so much 
talking about people's taking up men's and wives' business, and so much roving, that 
everybody knows it ; and perhaps you are often watched to your house." He said, 
" Yes, that is so, no doubt." Said he, " There were two men in their shirt-sleeves the 
night they stopped here at my house." There I got a little more light. I said, " Why 
did they stop here f" He said, " They wanted me to go out ; but I did not go out." I 
said, " Wilson, you have fished for me a long time before you got me to say a word ; 
you know what I told you, and you say it is true." I said, " Give me a dog's chance ; 
let me and you settle it between us, or let me quit the State." Said he, " If you find 
me in it, you may cut my throat." I said, " Don't tell me that; I have lost all confi- 
dence in you in the world ; if you do it, I shall not be disappointed ; and if you don't 
do it, I will not be disappointed." Then he got up this peace resolution, and came to 
me to read it. I said, u It is clean to my ear, honorable, andright ; if you will stand by 
that, it will be all I ask." There were eighty-four of us signed it. Since the soldiers made 
their affidavit in Jefferson, he came to see me. I said, " you are the manager of this thing ; 
go to the officers of the county, and get them to give bond and security to the Govern- 
ment of the United States for good behavior, and we can maintain it." Well, when 
Haney rode up that morning to his grandfather's, after he got into Jefferson, and told 
me what he had to tell me, I told him to do so, and he said it was too late. That was 
because they did not want it done. There has not been another raid since. I said, 
"This advertisement stuck up at Holliday's gate has broke that pledge ; now go and 
give bond and security, and we can maintain it." They said, " It is too late." I said, 
u I will give you the advice of a brother : forbear threatening." That was when he 
said that there were but two men to swear against them, and they would kill them. 
On Sunday we had a meeting. They inquired about shooting. He shook the back of 
his hands in Mr. Whitehead's face, and said, " Whenever he says to me what he says 
to another man, I will kill him." 
Question. Who said that ? 

Answer. Jack Haney, one of the men that was arrested. James Haney came by 
that night and fired his pistol against his grandfather's corner, and then another dis- 
charge, and then another discharge. His grandfather, who married my daughter, said, 
" You will suffer for this." The next morning he said, " Jim, who was that shooting 
last night f He said, " It wa£ me." His grandfather said, " Jim, have you no more 
sense than that ?" He said, " Yes, I have as much sense as any man." His grand- 
father said, " You have a bad way of showing it ; I will indict you for that." He 
said, " If you do, you never will indict another man." He said, " I will do it." Then 
the other said, " If you do it, I will make you lose more than you fear to lose." The 
old man said, " I am not afeard of you." Jim said, " Then I will not strike you." 
Then the thing broke up. These men ride down from toward Masonic Hall; I have 
lain out and watclu d them do it. I am positively afeared, and it is for nothing I have 
dome. I have never seen any man in disguise, and never heard one talk in disguise. 
But it is so that 1 cannot live in this Christian land without fear. 

Question. Have these other men you spoke of been molested by them ? 

Ansicer. Certainly, it must have molested them when they committed this outrage. 

Question. What was the outrage ? 

Answer. On Thomas Arnold and his wife. He has an unruly woman, and hard to 
control, and they have many a quarrel. I have heard it rumored that they have fought ; 
I have heard it that she has whipped him. As for Billy Booth, I did hear of one little 
difficulty that is very common when a man gets his second wife ; but that is only 
rumor — only settlement chat. This man Holliday was charged with having whipped 
his daughter, with having cut her back all to pieces. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. That was J. R. Holliday ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; you know I could not have any prejudice against him, because he 
married my daughter. Knowing there was a bad feeling between Hewett and his 
father-in-law and Holliday, I said, " You should not have mentioned it now ; people 
will get hold of it ; you should recollect and be particular how you talk ; that the back 
is subject to examination." The old man, old Billy McDonald, sent down to examine 
lier baek. They fell out with him about taking a hog. He is a good citizen, and op- 
posed to Ku-Klux throughout. Holliday is a high-strung man, of high mettle. Old 
man McDonald met me on the day of the legislature. He said, " There has been a 
damned lie told ; they said Holliday would not shoot, and he has shot ; but the thing 
is all hid." Then they called at Mr. Bowman's for half a gallon of liquor. I said, 
" No, don't you drink a single drop." He said, " My spirits get too low at times." 1 
said, " Mine are too high." I was there when they went through with the whole of it, 
but nobody got tight. I was rather satisfied with that until they put up an advertise- 
ment, " You damned old cuss, your death is near at hand." 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Was that at Holliday's house ? 
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Ansiver. Yes, sir ; they said if he took that down, he should hang in its place. I said, 
" If Wilson was there, I would go right to him and take it down." I said, " This will 
"bring a fight with the presses ; if I can get hold of it, I will take it and go to the print- 
ing office and find the man it belongs to. Some one will know who did it. It is* easy 
to detect handwriting, and he will he revealed by his frequent visits and unruly 
tongue." They took that down in the spring. Then there was a great deal of night 
shooting. Jones hallooed out, and they halted, and shot at him ; that was to aggravate 
Holliday. 

Question. Did you hear of their going to a man by the name of Arnold, and telling 
him to quit selling liquor ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; he told me himself that they did it, and said that if he did not do 
it, they would skin him alive. 

Question. Why did they not want him to sell liquor ? . 

Ansiver. Because they wanted to do so themselves ; to run the blockade without con- 
forming to the law. That is my opinion of it. 

Question. You say that some of them charged Holliday with whipping his daughter. 

Answer. Yes, sir ; .George Haney, one of the arrested parties that were here. 

Questioti. And you told him what? 

Answer. I told his grandfather that ho should have been more careful in talking, 
knowing the bad feeling there was between Hewett's and Haney's family and Holli- 
day and McDonald; thafe it would make the matter worse. My daughter had become 
a step-grandmother to them, and I wished the children all well. If I was partial in 
my life toward any two men, it was toward Ezekiel and Jack Haney. I thought 
they would be noble men some day, and would be able to stand by the standard of 
their country, and defend it. I was partial in my feelings toward them ; I thought 
they were beautiful men. There is no bad feeling yet ; but such conduct as they 
are guilty of, if it is so, and I am obliged to suspicion them, I cannot commend them 
for it. If they are ignorant of this thing, then I have made known my opinion. 

Question. What is Wilson's business ? 

Answer. He is a very fine workman, an elegant school-teacher, and now has the chief 
office of the county in regard to public schools ; he is a smart man. 
Question. Did he deny that he had come to your house ? 

Answer. He denied for one of them teetotally ; yet he has been there all the time 
backward and forward. 

Question. Have you told us all you know about their doings T 

Answer. Yes, sir. I may know something I do not think of now; I only want to 
tell what I know. 

Question. Have there been any whippings in your neighborhood f 
Answer. A great many of them in the neighborhood. 
Question. Who has been whipped ? 

Answer. There was Mitchell Reed, and old Sampson Peudergrast, and the Flannigan 
negro, Harrison Flannigan, a time or two ; they have had several bouts at him first 
and last. Old Johnny Seay's place was notified ; he is a nice man. 

Question. For what did those men take it upon themselves to disguise themselves 
and their horses and go about over the country ? 

Answer. I am not able to tell you, more than it is my opinion that they did it to 
make everybody just sway to what they say, to take everything into their own hands. 
They have defied the powers that be, so that they cannnot be stopped, cannot be found 
out, cannot be checked. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Have you been before the grand jury in Holliday's case ? 
Answer. I have not. 

Question. Were you not summoned here ? 

Answer. I was summoned here, and have been here now the ninth day. 
Question. Did you see Mr. Pope, the district attorney ? 
Answer. I reckon ; I do not know him. 

Question. Have you been examined by somebody to find out what you knew about 
Holli day's case ? 

Answer. There was a man in the other room wanted to take down something the 
other evening. 

Question. Did you recognize any of these disguised men at all ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you see them ? 

Answer. I could have seen them, but I was afraid to raise up high enough to see 
them. 

Question. You could not swear to any of them ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. How old was this daughter of Mr. J. R. Holliday, whose back was said to 
have been cut into strips by him 1 
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Answer. It was his wife ; a fine woman. 
Question. Who said her back was cut ? 

Answer. Mr. Hewett told me that George Haney said he saw it. 
Question. Was she a Miss Hewett ? 

Answer. She was a Mrs. McDonald before she was married. 
Question. Who saw her back ? 

Answer. George Haney said he saw Bob Holliday do it. 
Question. Do what ? 

Answer. Whip her and cut her back all to smash, and wear out one hickory, and send 
her little daughter out for another. He said she begged him not to do it ; and then he 
ran off, so as not to let Holliday see him. 

Question. Was there bad feeling between Haney and Holliday ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What did that had feeling grow out of? 

Answer. Out of an old lumber bill that old man Hewett had sawed years ago, and 
did not get satisfaction for, as he thought. He is all the man I ever did hear say any 
harm of Bob Holliday. No man living I have more confidence in than Ezekiel Hewett, 
bat some people will hold prejudices amazingly. 

Question. There was an old grudge between Hewett and Holliday, growing out of an 
old transaction, and continuing down to the present time ? 

Ansiver. That is my opinion. 

Question. Was Haney any relation to Mrs. Holliday ? 
Answer. None at all. 

Question. Where was he when he saw Holliday whip Mrs. Holliday ? 
Answer. Right in the road. 

Question. Did Holliday know that Haney had seen him ? 
Answa\ No ; 1 reckon he was like I was ; he did not believe it. 
Question. Did Holliday know that Haney had charged him with it ? 
Answer. Certainly he did. 
Question. Did he get angry with Haney? 

Answer. He heard it first from his wife's people, and it made him very angry with 
them, and liked to have parted them, until he found out where it did come from. 
Question. What did he say against Haney ? 
Ansiver. Nothing, that I ever heard of. 

Question. There was bad feeling between Holliday and Haney ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, there was. I was at the old man's Sunday evening before this thing- 
took place on Monday. I was talking about the threats of Billy McDonald. He said that 
if he was not afeared to get into the law, he would go down, but he would let it alone 
for the Ku-Klux to do. I said if he did that he might as well let it alone until dooms- 
day, for it never would be settled. 

Question. What was that ? 

Answer. About Holliday's wife ; as he heard from his grandson. 

Question. You say there was a case in which husband and wife quarreled very 
bitterly ? 

Answer-. I did not say bitterly. 
Question. Well, you say they quarreled ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; there was a quarrel between Booth and his wife ; and in the morn- 
ing she threatened him with the Ku-Klux. They put up a notice to hiin, that if he did 
not stay at home and quit drinking, the Ku-Klnx would be on to him. 

Question. His wife threatened him with that? 

Answer. He said, "The Ku-Klux have never threatened me; it is some of my mis- 
chievous neighbor boys that did it." That was in the morning, and it was at night 
that they were on to him. 

Question. What did they do to him ? 

Answer. They caught him at Russell Aaron's ; and they asked him if he denied that 
they put up that notice, Ho said he did not, and raised up his right hand, and said 
that he would suffer it to come off if he had denied it. 

Question. Was he a drinking man, and did ho abuse his wife ? 

Answer. If he did, I did not know it. 

Question. His w T ife threatened him with being Ku-Kluxed ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And this visit followed ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was that about the same in the other eases ? 
Answer. About the same. 

Question. Did the husband or wife threaten with the Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. I do not know that Mrs. Holliday ever threatened her husband in her life ; 
I think she is too shrewd a woman to do that ; I think her above the like of that. 
Question. She would keep her domestic troubles to herself? 
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Answer. Yes, sir. She is a good woman ; bat the other is not so experienced, and is 
more like a child. 

Question. You said something about their selling liquor ; were there illicit stills up 

there ? 

Answer. If there is anything like that, I am not the man knowing to it at all. 
Question. How about this man who was told that he should not sell liquor any 
more. 

Answer. I do not think he has any still. 
Question. To whom doe3 he sell it ? 

Answer. He sells it to anybody that will buy it ; he is licensed. 
Question. Was it riotous there ? 

Answer. I think there was some turmoil there ; some quarreling and fighting, per- 
haps. 

Question. He merely had notice not to sell any more liquor ? 

Answer. The boys stuck matches through the house and lighted them up. I told 
them that was the danger of the thing. He had been indicted for selling without a 
license, and the county made him suffer severely for it ; and then he got a license. 
They told him that if he did not quit they would skin him alive. Now, he would look 
well going abont without a skin. That night they whipped that yellow boy Mitchell 
Reed, who has been here 

Question. What had he done ? 

Answer. I did not hear anything that he had done. Charley Mason was the man 
with whom he had lived, and ho said it had ruined his crop. They also went to Squire 
Chandler's, and ran off the servants he had. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Was this the man (pointing to Mr. Ricks, the clerk of the committee) who 
took down your statement ? 
Answer I think he is. ' 

Question. Was the Mrs. Holliday who came here as a witness the same one that Ha- 
ney charged with having been whipped by her husband ? 

Answer. I think so. Her family is of loyal stock, and there is no better friend to the 
Government than old Billy McDonald. If we had had a plenty of old Billy McDonalds, 
we never would have had the war we have had. 

Question. Was he a Union man? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was Holliday a Union man ? 
Answer. I believe he was. 

Question. Do you believe what this man Haney said about Holliday's whipping his . 
wife, or do you think it was just a slander that he started ? 

Answer. No, sir, I do not believe it was so, and £ thought his grandfather ought not 
to have believed it. People need not tell falsehoods and expect them to go before men 
of intelligence as faets, for they carry a light that betrays them. 

Question. And until McDonald found out the truth about it, he was a great deal dis- 
turbed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and said that Holliday could not cut his back. 
Question. In regard to the complaints that Booth's wife made, did yon hear her make 
them ? 

Answer. No, sir; but I think Mr. Aaron heard Billy say so. Billy Booth said, " I did 
say it, but no person living ever heard it but just mo and my wife; and they scared 
me, and I told them a lie." He said that just as soon as they went away. 

Question. What sort of a man is Booth ? 

Answer. He trades a little, horse-swaps a little, farms a little, and gets tight once in 
a while. His wife said to my wife that she had quit crossing him, and takes part of 
the fault herself. I hope she is going to do better than she has been doing. I reckon 
they would have done better anyhow if there had been no meddling with them. 
" Question. Which side do these Ku-Klux generally vote on when they go to the elec- 
tions ? 

Answer. Well, if I know them, and I suspicion them very strong, I think that they 
want to tear down this Government; that is my sentiment; that is what I think. 
Question. Were any of them in the rebel army ? 

Answer. Well, I think the height of them were. George Haney was not, for he was 
not old enough, but the others were. 

Question. Have you heard them express any hostility to the Government ? 

Answer. Certainly I did hear that ; and that makes me lose confidence in any man. 
A man who is not a true friend to his government is not a true friend to me. 

Question. Do they manifest hostility to the friends of' the Government ? 

■Answer. Certainly they do. 
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By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Do you know a single person that yon know to be a member of this organ- 
ization ? 

Answer. I do not ; if ,1 did, I tell you he would have been felled to the floor before 
now. 

Question. You do not know the polities of any man that belongs to that order ? 
Answer. No, sir; I do not know the politics of any such man ; if I was to hear such, 
a man as that say it, I would not know whether to believe him. 



Atlanta, Georgia, October 26, 1871* 

W. R. AARON sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. State your age, where you were born, where you now live, and what is your 
present occupation. 

Answer. I am twenty-eight years old ; I was born in Forsyth County, and I live 
now in Jaekson County ; I am a farmer. 

Question. Has your wife been before this committee as a witness ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What is her name ? 

Answer. Nancy Aaron. 

Question. Tell us whether, in your community, there have been any people that are 
commonly called Ku-Klux. 

Ansxcer. Yes, sir; there were thirty-six came to my house at onetime ; I do not recol- 
lect exactly the time they came. They came there to see Mr. Booth ; that is what they 
told us when'they came ; they had nothing to say out of the way to any of my folks. 

Question. How came Mr. Booth to be at your house ? 

Answer. He was owing me a little money, and as he was passing by there he stopped 
to pay me. He had been to the grocery to get a little whisky ; he drank right smart, 
and that is what they said they came on him for. 

Question. What sort of a man is he ? 

Answer. I do not know anything against the man, only that he will drink too much. 
Question. How old a man is he ? 

Answer. About thirty-five, I think ; he looks like he may be that. 
Question. Are there other men in your country that drink too much ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; an old man there by the name of Mr. Mobley, that lives" within a 
half a mile of me, has laid drunk, I reckon, for about four months this summer. 
Question. Are there any others ? 

Answer > There is another there by the name of Jot. Day ; he nearly lost his crop by 
drinking too much. 

Question. Are there any others ? 

Answer. Not that I know of; none that drink to excess. 
Question. Are there others that get drunk ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; there are others if I could recollect who they are. 
Question. I suppose that in your community, as in most others, nearly everybody 
takes his dram, and some take it too often ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were you ever asked to join the Ku-Klux ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. When? 

Answer. Along this summer, about laying-by time ; about the 1st of July. 
Question. Who asked you ? 

Answer. A man by the name of Perry Nicholson. 
Question. How old a man is he ? 
Answer. About twenty-seven, I think. 
Question. Where did you meet with him ? 

Answer. He came to my house and asked me would I join them. I reckon that must 
have been his business there. He first had been saying that it would be best for him 
to join them, and he asked me if I would join them. I said, " No, not for the world." 
Then he turned around and said that he would not, either. 

Question. Was he supposed to belong to them ? 

Answer. I never heard anything of that sort said, but his conversation run that way. 
Question. What did he tell you about them before you expressed this opinion ? 
Answer. He mentioned to me about going to Mr. Holliday's, a week or so before he 
mentioned to me about joining them, and telling Holliday that if he would put up a 
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notice that lie was sorry for having accused some men of being Ku-Klux, they would 
not trouble him any more. 

Question. Why did he say that he thought he would join them ? 

Answer. He did not say, except that it would be the best thing for him to do so ; that 
they would bother him if he did not do it. He asked if I would join them, and*I said, 
" No, I would not for the world." 

Question. Was that before they came to your house or afterward? 

Answer. It was after the Ku-Klux came to my house. 

Question. How were those men disguised who came to your house ? 

Answer. They were most disguised with oil caps on, and were dressed in black. 

Question. Were they armed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they had pistols. 

Question. Were they walking or riding when they came there ? 

Answer. They were riding. 

Question. At what time did they come there ? 

Answer. It was between ten and eleven o'clock at night, probably a little later than 
that ; we had no clock. We were just fixing to lie down when Mr. Booth came to the 
house. 

Question. How long after Booth came did they come there ? 

Answer. Not more than fifteen or twenty minutes. 

Question. Did any of them come into the house? 

Answer. No, sir ; I asked them in, but they would not come in. 

Question. Did you know any of them? 

Answer. I did not know either of them that I know of. There was an iron-gray 
critter aud a mule that I sort of recognized. 

Question. To whom did you think they belonged? 

Answer. I think they belonged to Jack Haney and Madison Finch ; that is my honest 
opinion about the two critters. 

Question. How long after this man came to your house and had this talk about Mr. 
Holliday's putting up a notice, before they made the attack on Mr. Holliday ? 

Answer. I reckon it was abou^ three weeks. 

Question. Where were you the night Mr. Holliday was attacked ?■ 
Answer. I was at home. 

Question. Did you see anything of the men who attacked him, or did you hear them 
passing ? 

Answer. No, sir; they did not pass along my road at all ; they went right on from 
here to old man Eay's ; so they said. 

Question. Have yon heard any man speak of being there at Holliday's that night? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; Perry Nicholson told me in about two weeks afterward, I reckon, 
that Mr. Jim Thurman told him as a secret, that ho kicked Holliday out of the house 
that night. He told me that he would tell me this if I never would tell anybody. I 
said, " Just so," and then he up and told me. I said something to Mr. Holliday after- 
ward, and Mr. Holliday said he thought he knew the man who did it. 

Question. Did Nichoison say whether he himself had been there with them that 
night or not ? 

Answer. No, sir, he did not say. Nicholson was working with this Jim Thurman. 
Question. What sort of a man is Thurman ? 

Answer. I do not know much about the man ; I never had any dealings with him. 

Question. Is he a man of property ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; he has got right smart of property. 

Question. Did he own slaves before the war ? 

Answer. I think he did, but I am not eertain ; I never saw him before the war, but 
he is worth right smart. 

Question. Do you know whether any threats have been made against Mr. Holliday, 
or against anybody who opposes the Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. No, sir ; not that I know of. 

Question. Do you know anything about the burning of Mr. Holliday's property since 
he came here ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Were you here before the grand jury, in the Holliday case ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You came up here to testify what you have testified to us in regard to the 
assault on Holliday's house ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. I understood you to say that you know nothing personally of the attack; 
that you did not see the men either going or returning, and know nothing about it, 
except what you have heard from rumor ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Question. Did you say, on the night these men came to your house, that they came 
there to look for Mr. Booth, and that you knew none of the men at all, hut thought you 
recognized one or two of the animals as helonging to Mr. Hauey, hut you recognized 
none of the riders ? 

Answer. I recognized none of the riders, only hy the way they sat on their horses ; I 
allowed that they were the same ones. 

Question. And you thought the horse and mule which you recognized belonged to 
Haney ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was this Booth a very drunken character ? 

Answer. He drinks right smart, but he never gets clean down ; he drinks to excess, 
hut it never throws him. 

Question. Plad he any trouble in his family — with his wife, for instance ? 

Answer. I do not know that he ever had, only he would lay out from home drunk. 

Question. Did you know anything about his wife having procured this visitation to 
him by these people ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Do you know whether she had told him that, if he did not behave and do 
better, she would have these people visit him ? 
Answer. I have heard that rumored, that is all. 

Question. Did they disturb any of your family when they came there to your house? 
Answer. No, sir ; none but Billy Booth. 
Question. They called him out ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Had he any whisky with him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, a little. 

Question. What did they say to him ? 

Answer. They said something about a notice that had been put up at his house three 
or four weeks before, and he had said about the settlement that some of the neighbors, 
boys had put up the notice. They asked him if he had said so, and he said that he 
would suffer his right arm to drop olf if he had said it. The notice was, that if ho did 
not stay at home they would give him three hundred, and if that did not do, they 
would give him six hundred. 

Question. Was that all that they said to him ? 

Answer. That is all I recollect. 

Question. Did they rebuke him for his drunkenness ? 

Answer. They cautioned him mightily about it, and told him not to do it any more, 
and quit lying out from home. 

Question, That was all the fault they found with him ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And then they rode away ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That was the only time you over saw them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I heard them talk afterward when I was in bed in another man's 
house. 

Question. This man Nicholson never told you that he was a member of the order ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. But he suggested that you and he had better join it, and you promptly de- 
clined ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That is all you know upon the subject ? 
Answer. That is all. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. What did you tell him when he asked if you would join ? 
Answer. I told him I would not join them for the world. 
Question. What objection had you f 

Answer. Because I knew it was not in favor of my country ; that it was against the 
laws, and I am a law-abiding man. 

Question. You thought it was a bad, mischievous, wrong organization ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I did despise them ; when they came to my house that night I 
was powerful mad with them. All the harm they did was to leave my fence down. 

Question. Was Booth's wife kin to anybody that was supposed to belong to the Ku- 
Klux ? 

Answei'. I have heard say, but I do not know that it is true, that her brother ha3 
been accused of it. 

Question. What is her brother's name ? 
Answer. Jack Ross. 

Question. You have been asked what you know about the Ku-Klux. Have you been 
at Mr. Holliday's house and seen the marks and signs on the house ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir ; I have been there. I saw that there were thirteen bullet-shot in 
his house. Mrs. Holliday told me that they shot three bullets after they got inside. I 
saw but one. 

Question. Were there any marks on the door? 

Answer. No, sir; I did not notice the door where it was bursted. 

Question. Have they done any other mischief in the country there I 

Answer. I believe that is the worst they have doue, only I have heard of their whip- 
ping some negroes. The night they camo to my house there were seventy-five at a 
black man's house, close to Mr. Holliday's, and they whipped a negro there. 

Question. Was he whipped pretty severely ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. He came right on here and reported it; so it was said in the set- 
tlement. 

Question. What was his name ? 

Answer. I forget his name ; I never was acquainted with him. 
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